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COTTON  CULTIVATION  AND  SUPPLY. 

The  paralysis  of  a  great  branch  of  our  national  industry^  and 
the  consequent  pauperisation  of  an  entire  county^  have  given 
more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  search  for  new  sources 
from  which  our  supplies  of  cotton  may  be  drawn.  Nor  is 
the  question  one  of  merely  temporary  importance.  The  state 
of  things  which  has  been  so  suddenly  interrupted  is  little 
likely  to  be  restored  in  its  integrity ;  and  the  present  derange- 
ment .of  the  cotton  trade  has  in  it  the  elements  of  permanent 
change.  There  are  some  persons^  indeed^  who  still  cling  to  the 
belief  that  the  crisis  will  be  short;  that  a  few  modifications 
and  readjustments  will  enable  us  to  tide  it  over;  that  at  any 
moment  the  American  ports  may  be  thrown  open ;  and  that 
the  liberatiom  of  the  cotton  now  lying  there  ready  to  be  shipped 
would  be  the  signal  foP  a  complete  return  to  the  accustomed 
ordet  of  growth  and  exportation.  There  is  little  probability, 
however^  thai  these  sanguine  anticipations  will  be  fulfilled. 
It  is  true,  indeed^  that  the  military  ardour  of  the  North 
seems  to  be  rapidly  cooling  down;  but  this  change  is  probably 
owing^  in  a  great  measure^  to  the  extreme  uncertainty  and 
wide  differences  of  opinion  which  at  present  exist  as  to  the 
object  and  method  of  carrying  on  the  war.  The  triumph  of 
one  or  other  of  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  Federal 
States  might  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things^  but  it  would 
not  necessarily  insure  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  propriety 
of  recognising  the  independence  of  the  South  is  not  the 
question  now  in  issue  between  them.  Hereafter  it  may,  not 
improbably,  become  so;  but  at  this  moment  the  point  of 
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departure  is  the  nature  of  the  terms  of  reunion.  The  South, 
however,  seems  to  look  with  no  more  favour  upon  its  old 
allies  than  upon  its  old  opponents.  It  is  just  as  unwilling  to 
return  to  the  Union  of  R-esident  Buchanan  as  to  the  Union 
of  President  Lincoln.  The  doctrine  of  putting  down  rebellion 
seems  as  unpalatable  when  it  is  preached  by  a  pro -slavery 
democracy,  as  when  it  is  made  the  pretext  for  a  republican 
reign  of  terror.  That  the  recent  Democratic  victories  may 
ultimately  tend  to  bring  about  a  peace  is  not  improbable; 
but  there  are  several  intermediate  steps  to  be  got  over  before 
any  party  in  the  North  can  make  the  recognition  of  the 
South  an  integral  portion  of  its  platform.  Let  us  assume, 
however,  that  this  has  been  done ;  that  the  peace-party  in  the 
North  has  been  created,  has  fought,  and  has  been  victorious ; 
and  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  two  Federations  are  now 
discussing  the  terms  of  separation.  A  man  must  be  very  con- 
scious of  inspiration  who  would  predict  that  the  war  is  over 
even  now.  N^otiations  have  not  always  ended  amicably, 
nor  treaties  of  partition  been  invariably  treaties  of  peace. 
The  determination  of  a  boundary-line ;  the  division  of  the 
territories,  which  will  involve  economical  interest  of  great 
importance  to  both  the  contending  parties;  ihe  rendition  of 
£igitive  slaves,  a  question  which  did  more,  perhaps,  thantey 
other  to  split  up  the  Union,  and  will  probably  yield  its  fiiU 
quota  of  discord  to  the  international  relations  of  the  separated 
parts; — all  these  problems  will  present  themselves  for  diplo* 
matic  soluticm,  and  upon  any  one  of  them  a  new  conflict  may 
arise  as  disastrous  to  English  interests  as  the  one  which  is 
now  ra^ng.  Nor  are  the  oontinuanoe  or  renewal  of  the  war 
the  only  contingencies  which  may  operate  unfavourably  on 
the  supply  of  cotton.  Southern  society  can  hardly  come 
unchar^ged  out  of  such  a  fiery  trial  as  it  is  enduring.  Sepa- 
ration following  upon  an  ezhaustiag  war  must  almost  of 
necessity  tend  to  modify  the  system  of  slavery  in  its  present 
form.  As  the  war  goes  on,  military  if  not  political  reasons 
will  probably  compel  the  planters  to  arm  larger  numbers  of 
their  slaves, — a  step  which  would  be  tantamount  to  a  measure 
of  partial  emancipation.  And  when  the  war  is  over,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  critical  and  hostile  neighbour  (m  the  same  conti- 
nent; the  coming  for  the  first  time  &ce  to  face  with  the 
public  opinicm  of  Europe ;  the  rise  into  importance  of  the  poor 
Whites,  who,  after  they  have  fought  for  political  independence, 
are  not  likdy  to  rest  content^  with  their  present  political 
and  social  inognificance ;  and  the  growth  of  a  manufacturing 
interest ; — all  necessarily  point  in  the  same  direction.  But  the 
economical  tendency  of  any  change  of  the  kind  will  in  the 
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first  iBstance  be  iDJurions.  It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  froxft 
the  wastefulness  and  want  of  intelligence  which  are  the  inhe- 
rent characteristics  of  slaves,  that  ia  the  long-run  moie  cotton 
may  be  grown  in  the  Southern  States  by  a  large  admixture  of 
£ree  labour.  But  the  intermediate  period,  during  which  the 
two  systems  will  be  working  side  by  side,  and  neither  of  them 
^ing  its  utmost,  will  almost  certainly  be  a  period  of  dimin^ 
ished  production. 

The  precise  estimate,  however,  which  may  be  formed  of 
the  duration  and  consequences  of  the  present  contest  is  not 
of  much  importance  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Our  exclusive 
jeliance  upon  America  was  as  short-sighted  twenty  years 
ago  as  it  is  now.  At  no  time  since  the  cotton  trade  has  been 
in  existence  was  a  cata^rophe  similar  in  kind,  though  not 
perhaps  in  proportions,  to  that  from  which  we  are  now  suffer- 
ing; impossible  or  even  improbable.  Threats  of  secession  and 
rumours  of  civil  war  might  perhaps  seem  too  wild  and  idle  to 
merit  serious  attention;  but  '^difficulties''  with  the  United 
States  have  at  no  time  been  uncommon,  and  a  war  in  which 
the  Southern  ports  would  have  been  blockaded  by  an  English 
fleet  must  have  chedLed  the  flow  of  cotton  to  our  own  shores 
as  effeetually  as  the  most  rabid  of  internecine  struggles.  The 
cotton  manufiBkcture  of  Great  Britain  has  depended  from  its 
yery  birth  upon  the  industry  of  a  single  country,  whose  policy 
we  cannot  regulate,  and  whose  friendship  we  cannot  insure. 
The  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  have  be^a 
as  mueh  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  power  as  though  Lancashire 
were  already  a  conquered  province.  And  yet,  while  the  faint- 
est suspicion  that  the  increase  of  a  foreign  navy,  or  tiie  im- 
proved organisation  of  a  foreign  army,  might  one  day  place  us 
at  a  disadvantage  at  sea  or  in  the  field,  has  been  enough  to 
arouse  the  fears  and  quicken  the  energies  of  the  whole  people^ 
this  state  of  things  ha»  been  acquiesced  in  without  serious 
alarm,  and  with  only  an  occasional  expression  of  anxiety.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  material  losses  inseparable  from  a  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States  were  a  sufficient 
f^uarantee  against  its  occurrence ;  that  one  side  would  never 
risk  a  cotton  famine,  or  the  other  sacrifice  the  value  of  a  cot- 
ton crop.  How  weak  a  safeguard  this  really  would  have  been, 
the  events  of  the  last  two  years  have  abundantly  shown.  If 
considerations  of  profit  and  loss  have  proved  wholly  inadequate 
;to  keep  the  North  and  the  South  from  fighting,  they  would 
Jhardly  have  been  of  more  avail  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
Commercial  treaties  and  commercial  intercourse  may  do 
much  to  remove  causes  of  war ;  but  where  the  cause  exists, 
they  ifjil  have  but  little,  influence  on  the  result.    Interests 
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axe  as  oftea  defeated  \tf  j^mons  as  tiiey  are  victoriorus  over 
principles. 

"Wliatever^  therefore^  may  be  the  immediate  or  teaMit 
issue  of  the  present  straggle  in  the  United  States^  thffir» 
can  be  no  question  that^  if  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain  is  to  be  sustained  in^  or^  more  correctly  speakings  re« 
stored  to^  the  position  it  has  hitherto  occupied^  the  first  and 
most  pressmg  need  is  the  discovery  of  new  sources  from  which 
to  obtain  supplies  of  raw  material.  Whether  we  shall  ever 
again  have  American  cotton  in  the  same  abundance  and  at 
the  same  price  as  we  had  up  to  last  year,  is  at  best  uncertain; 
and  even  if  our  doubts  on  this  point  should  turn  out  to  be  un- 
founded, experience  has  shown  us  that  even  the  most  certain 
channel  of  import  may  be  stopped  up  for  a  time.  If  it  is  to 
rest  wholly  with  the  Southern  States  of  America  to  deteimine 
whether  the  mills  of  Lancashire  are  to  work  or  to  remain  idlfl>, 
it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  cotton  should  cease  to  be  the 
preponderating  element  in  the  national  industry,  and  con- 
sequently the  disturbing  element  in  the  national  prosperity, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it.  Even  the  immense 
advantage  of  cheap  calico  may  be  too  dearly  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  an  occasional  famine.  We  can  hardly  regard  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  cotton  trade  as  a  reasonable  ground  for  self-con* 
gratulation,  unless  it  can  be  placed  on  a  footing  which  may 
enable  us  to  contemplate  even  an  American  war  with  some 
approach  to  equanimity.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  selection  of  new  cotton  soils  is  not  quite  so  simple  a  mat* 
ter  as  some  persons  seem  to  think.  It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  to 
draw  %  line  along  the  40th  parallel  of  Nordi  latitude,  and 
another  along  the  SOth  parallel  of  South  latitude,  and  call  the 
intermediate  space  the  cotton  zone;  but  after  all,  when  we 
have  ascertained  that  cotton  has  at  some  time  or  other  been 
grown  at  various  places  within  those  limits,  we  have  not  ad- 
vanced very  far.  The  requirements  of  the  plant  seem  to  be 
neither  few  nor  simple ;  but  our  present  knowledge  of  what 
they  amount  to  is  unfortunately  scanty*  While  the  art  of 
cotton  cultivation  under  favourable  circumstances  has  attained 
a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  the  scientific  principles 
on  which  it  is  based  have  been  but  little  investigated,  and 
•consequently  we  are  unable  to  predict  with  any  certainty  the 
success  or  failure  of  new  experiments. 

* '  Cotton  is  the  fibrous  down  surrounding  and  adhering  to 
the  seeds  of  the  ffossypium,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  fnahacea  (mallows).  The  fibres  of  which  this  down  is 
compelled  vary  in  length  from  ^  an  inch  to  1}  of  an  inch ;  in 
thickness^  from  jit^^  of  an  inch  to  s^jfsth  of  an  inch;  •and  in 
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* 

<x>lou%  from  pare  white  to  tawny  ydl(Mf.  TheappeuraDoeofthe 
plant  differs  greatly  in  different  localities  and  climates;  but 
"Qlidttr  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  soil  and  culture  it  is 
•  well-grown  shrub  of  about  the  height  of  a  man^  witl^  large 
toft  waving  leaves^  covered  in  summer  with  handsome  cup- 
like flowers^  varying  in  colour  from  bright  yellow  to  dark 
chocolate,  and  in  autumn  with  balls  of  down  as  lai^e  as 
guelder  roses,  which  give  to  the  cotton  field  an  appearance  of 
dazzling  and  almost  painful  whiteness.  The  tBSXvlj  gosaypium 
has  never  been  accurately  examined,  and  the  number  of  species 
ranges,  in  the  estimation  of  botanists,  from  five  to  forty.  The 
cottons  used  in  commerce,  however,  have  been  reduced  by  Dr. 
Boyle  to  three — gosifypium  Barbadense,  gossypium  Indicum, 
sad  go9sypium  Feruvianum.  Of  these,  gossypium  Barbadense 
is  th«  most  important,  and  the  most  widely  distributed  It  is 
A  native  of  Mexico,  and  probably  of  some  of  the  West-India 
Islands.  From  Mexico  it  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States;  and  the  Southern  planters  are  still  in  the  habit  of 
occasionally  renewing  their  seed  from  the  original  source.  To 
this  species  belongs  all  the  short-stapled  cotton  of  America, 
which,  under  the  trade  names  of  Uplands,  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Bowed  Georgia,  and  others,  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  raw 
material  hitherto  imported  into  this  country.  Whether  the 
other  great  variety  of  American  cotton,  the  long  staple  or  Sea 
Island,  also  belongs  to  it,  is  uncertain.  Dr.  Mallett  considers 
that  it  is  either  a  distinct  species  or  at  all  events  a  strongly 
marked  variety.  Dr.  Boyle,  on  the  other  hand,  mentions 
several  instances  in  which  the  long  fibres  and  the  smooth  seeds 
which  constitvte  its  distinguishing  characteristics  hfva  ap- 
peared in  cotton  grown  frt>m  New  Orleans  seed.  Plants  grown 
near  Calcutta  from  this  latter  seed  produced,  in  the  third  gene- 
ration, black  seeds  entirely  without  hairs,  and  long  fibres ;  and 
in  the  Southern  States,  the  practice  of  renewing  the  seed 
JSrom  Mexico  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  pre- 
Tent  tiie  crop  losifig  its  productive  qualities,  and  giving  a 
smaller  supply  of  longer  staple.  From  the  West  Indies  the 
^gossypium  Barbadense  found  its  way  to  the  Island  of  Bourbon, 
and  from  thence  was  introduced  into  India,  where  accordingly 
it  is  chiefly  known  as  ''Bomrbon  cotton/^  The  indigenoua 
4X>tton  of  India,  however,  which  has  hitherto  answered  best 
there,  is  the  gossypium  Jndicum,  a  smaller  plant  than  the  for- 
mer, growing  fixun  1^  to  2  feet  high  in  temperate  climates, 
and  from  4  to  6  feet  in  hot  countries.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  this  species,  one  or  other  of  which  it  found  throughout 
India,  and  probablv  also  in  China.  Crossypium  Peruvianum 
is  a  native  of  Brazil    It  is  the  laigest  of  the  three  species. 
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averaging  from  10  to  15  feet  in  height^  and,  under  the  trade 
names  of  Pernambuco,  Balua,  and  Maranham,  has  be^n  ex- 
ported to  England  in  considerable  quantities.  ^ 

Although,  however,  the  accident  of  a  small  crop  in  Amerida 
may,  from  time  to  time,  have  given  a  momentary  stimulus  to 
the  demand  for  the  cotton  of  other  countries,  yet  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  it  is  to  that  quarter  alone  that  we  have  looked 
for  our  supplies.  Eighty  per  cent  of  our  whole  imports  has 
beenfirom  the  cotton  ports  of  the  Southern  States, — from  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Galveston,  and  Apalachicola,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  from  Charleston  and  Savannah,  on  the  Atlantia 
Of  these,  New  Orleans  sends  us  nearly  half.  The  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries, — the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  the 
Arkansas,  and  the  Ked  River, — bring  down  to  that  city  the 
'  produce  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Northern  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  and  Eastern  Texas.  The  whole  amount  re- 
ceived there  in  1859  was  1,669,274  bales.  Next  in  importance 
to  New  Orleans  stands  Mobile,  which,  by  means  of  the  rivers 
Alabama,  Tombigbce,  and  Black  Warrior,  receives  the  crops 
of  Alabama  and  Northern  Mississippi,  amounting  in  1859  to 
685,000  bales.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  send  their  pro- 
duce, chiefly  by  railroad,  to  Charleston  and  Savannah ;  but  a 
portion  of  the  crop  of  the  latter  state,  as  well  as  some  from 
Eastern  Alabama,  finds  its  way,  by  the  rivers  Flint  and  Chat- 
tahoochee, to  Apalachicola,  the  cotton  port  of  Florida.  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Texas  send  their  crops  to  Galveston. 

The  cotton  lands  of  these  states  group  themselves  natu- 
rally into  four  distinct  regions.  The  first  of  these  consists 
of  the  numerous  sandy  islands  extending  along  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  a  small  part  of  Florida,  o& 
which,  together  with  a  narrow  strip  of  the  adjoining  main- 
land, is  produced  the  famous  Sea-Island  cotton.  These 
^  islands  were  once  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  lived 
diiefly  by  fishing ;  and  the  soil  is  composed  of  the  accumu- 
lated shells  of  oysters,  clams,  and  other  shell-fish,  mixed 
'  with  sand  and  decayed  vegetable  matter.  Whether  from  some 
peculiarity  in  the  light  sandy  loam  thus  formed,  or  in  the  salt 
mud  with  which  it  is  liberally  dressed,  or  from  the  action  of 
the  sea  air,  the  cotton  grown  on  this  coast  yields  a  fibre  which, 
for  length,  firmness,  and  fineness,  has  never  been  equalled  else^ 
where.  The  finest  yams  used  in  the  trade  can  only  be  spun  from 
this  cotton,  and  its  price  has  always  been  more  than  double 
that  of  any  other.  But  the  crop  is  so  precarious,  the  process 
of  preparation  so  prolonged,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  so 
much  smaller  than  that  of  short-stapled  cotton,  that  its  cultiva- 
tion is  said  to  be  rarely  profitable;  and  out  of  nearly  8,000,000 
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bales^  the  whole  amonnt  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United 
States  in  1858,  only  30,000  were  Sea  Island.  The  second  and 
least  important  of  the  cotton  regions  is  the  '^  pine  barrens/'  a 
belt  of  sand  frt)m  30  to  100  miles  broad,  which  lies  between 
the  coast  and  the  higher  lands  in  the  interior.  It  is  almost 
wholly  covered  with  pine  woods,  and  although  at  one  period  it 
produced  considerable  quantities  of  cotton,  much  of  the  cleared 
land  is  now  exhausted.  A  good  deal  of  cotton,  howerer,  is  still 
raised,  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  In  wet  seasons 
the  crops  are  often  very  good,  but  in  dry  years  the  yield  is  in- 
consid^ble.  Between  the  pine  barrens  and  the  mountains 
come  the  "  prairie  lands.''  They  overlie  a  cretaceous  forma- 
tion— the  most  important  constituent  being  a  soft  argillaceous 
limestone — which  sweeps  round  the  south-western  slope  of  the 
AUeghanies  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee, 
and  reappears  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi  valley  in 
Texas.  Much  of  this  region,  especially  in  Alabama,  was  co- 
vered at  the  time  of  the  first  white  settlement  with  a  dense 
growth  of  cane.  It  had  never  been  inhabited  by  the  native 
tribes,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  water.  The  few 
streams  which  are  found  there  are  small  and  muddy,  and  dried 
np  half  the  year ;  and  water  has  either  to  be  stored  in  tanks 
or  drawn  from  Artesian  wells,  of  which  there  are  ofl»n  four 
or  five  on  a  plantation.  On  the  prairies,  and  in  the  river 
bottoms  of  the  Mississippi,  with  its  southern  tributaries,  and 
the  rivers  of  Texas,  which  constitute  the  fourth  of  the  cotton 
regions,  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  of  the  Southern  States  is 
produced. 

What  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  description  of  soU  add 
climate,  and  the  method  of  cultivation  best  adapted  to  the  ftiU 
development  of  the  cotton  plant,  is  derived  from  the  experience 
of  the  Southern  States.  There  all  the  energies  of  the  owners 
of  land  have  long  been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  this  object; 
and  the  only  attempt  at  a  complete  analysis  of  the  soil  is  to  be 
found  in  the  record  of  a  series  of  very  elaborate  and  careful 
experiments  carried  on  by  Dr.  Mallett,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Alabama,  the  publication  of  which  is  now 
nnfortunately  interrupted  by  the  civil  war.  The  importance 
of  the  facts  established  by  these  experiments  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  cotton  plant  in 
respect  of  moisture.  There  are  four  distinct  forms  in  which 
moisture  may  be  supplied  to  growing  plants:  1.  The  atmo- 
sphere may  contain  water  in  the  form  of  vapour,  to  any  extent 
short  of  the  point  of  saturation.  2.  This  point  may  be  passed, 
i  e.  the  atmosphere  may  be  so  charged  with  water  as  to  pre- 
cipitate it  in  the  form  of  rain.     3.  The  soil  may  contain  water 
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intimately  united  with  it^  but  xiot  so  as  to  be  perceptible  to 
sight  or  touch.  4.  In  this  case^  also^  the  point  of  saturation 
may  be  passed^  and  the  soil  may  contain  water  in  a  liquid  form. 
Now  while,  on  the.one  hand,  cotton  is  emphatically  a  8un-p]^t, 
while  it  can  bear  great  heat  and  prolonged  drought,  it  stands 
in  need,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  large  amount  of  moisture.  So 
long  as  water  is  supplied  to  it  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  above 
forms,  it  cannot  have  too  much  of  it.  The  more  it  gets,  the 
better  it  will  thrive.  But  in  the  second  and  fourth  forms,  the 
case  is  quite  different.  Rain,  if  it  be  heavy,  or  if  it  come  late 
in  the  season,  is  very  destructive;  anci  a  wet  soil  is  always  and 
absolutely  injurious.  These  facts  serve  to  account  for  the  pro- 
verbial fertility  of  a  "  Mississippi  bottom.''  The  evaporation 
from  so  large  a  body  of  water  keeps  the  air  constantly  charged 
with  vapour.  Of  the  adaptation  of  the  prairies  to  the  cotton 
plant  there  is  no  such  obvious  explanation  ;  and  Dr.  Mallett 
therefore  selected  the  Alabama  ''  cane-brake"  as  the  theatre 
of  his  experiments.  The  comparisons  instituted  between  this 
and  other  soils  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  interior  of  the  Southern 
States  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  extraordinary  powers  of  absorp- 
tion and  retention  which  the  soil  possesses.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence.  Dr.  Mallett 
found  that  the  specimens  of  soil  examined  took  more  than  two 
months  to  dry,  and  lost  nearly  half  their  bulk  during  the  pro- 
cess j  that  they  were  able  to  contain  a  very  large  quantity  of 
water  without  allowing  any  of  it  to  drain  off;  that  they  parted 
with  water  very  slowly,  and  were  percolated  by  water  very 
slowly ;  at^d  that  they  absorbed  a  large  amount  of  moisture 
from  the  surrounding  air.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  either 
that  in  the  cane-brake,  diy  as  it  apparently  is,  moisture-loving 
plants  should  abound  on  every  side,  or  that  the  cotton  plant 
should  find  a  congenial  home.  The  nature  of  the  soil  secures 
a  supply  of  moisture  in  one  of  the  right  forms,  just  as  in  the 
iriver  bottoms  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  secures  it  in 
another.  While  the  seeds  and  fibre  are  ripening  in  the  warmth 
and  light  of  a  noon-day  sun,  the  roots  are  living  on  the  .mois* 
(ure  which  the  earth  around  them  has  stored  up  during  the 
winter  damp.  Further  experiments  proved  the  existence  of  a 
corresponding  capacity  for  absorbing  gases,  especially  ammonia, 
iand  heat  from  the  sun's  rays.  The  action  of  these  qualities  on 
thQ  growing  plant  is  the  more  important  from  the  extreme 
fineness  of  the  particles  of  which  the  soil  is  composed.  Few 
of  these  are  found  to  measure  more  than  :2\jth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  stones  or  gravel  are  never  met  with.  The  roots 
are  thus  allowed  a  free  passage  in  all  directions. 
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This  last  feature  of  the  best  cotton  sofl  it  is  tlie  principal 
object  of  cultivation  to  develope,  br,  if  need  be,  to  supply.  In 
the  winter  the  land  is  "bedded/'  i.  e.  laid  out  with  the  plough 
in  tidges  about  ten  inches  high,  level  at  the  top,  and  firom 
three  to  six  feet  apart,  according  to  tbe  richness  of  the  soiL 
At  the  end  of  March  a  furrow  is  run  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  in  which  the  seed  is  planted,  and  the  earth  is  then 
pressed  down  on  it  by  a  wooden  harrow  with  a  small  roller 
attached  to  it.  A  careful  hand  will  plant  from  ten  to  twelve 
acres  a  day.  In  a  week  or  a  fortnight  the  seed  appears  above 
the  ground;  and  shortly  after  that,  the  stalks  are  thinned 
out  with  the  hoe,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  few  standing  together 
at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  the  earth  carefully 
drawn  up  round  the  remaining  stems,  to  prevent  their  being 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  At  the  same  time  the  ground 
between  the  rows  is  ploughed  over  again  to  destroy  the  weeds 
and  grass,  and  to  keep  the  earth  soft  and  light  for  the  roots. 
This  process  is  repeated  every  two  or  three  weeks,  until  at 
length  the  crop  is  reduced  to  rows  of  single  plants,  standing 
from  one  to  two  feet  apart,  the  distance  being  so  regulated 
that  when  the  leaves  are  ftdly  grown  the  intervening  spaces 
may  be  perfectly  shaded  from  the  sud,  and  the  ground  beneath 
kept  as  moist  as  possible.  Until  the  plant  is  thus  "  laid  by,'' 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  keep  the  plough  and  the  hoe  in 
constant  operation.  Trained  Negroes  become  very  skilful  in 
the  use  of  both  these  implements.  They  will  run  a  furrow  or 
cut  out  a  tuft  of  grass  within  an  inch  of  the  plant,  without 
doing  it  the  least  injury.  By  the  early  part  of  June,  the 
flowers  are  in  full  bloom.  They  last  but  three  days,  cha^n^g 
their  colour  from  yellow  to  crimson  on  the  second,  and  to  cho- 
colate on  the  third  day.  When  they  fall,  they  leave  a  green 
pod,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  takes  from  three 
to  six  weeks  to  ripen.  The  first  bolls  open  and  the  picking 
reason  commences  about  the  middle  of  August ;  but  the  plant 
goes  on  flowering  till  the  first  frosts,  and  cotton  may  bd 
gathered  as  late  as  January,  or,  in  mild  winters,  even  FebJ 
mary.  To  pick  cotton  properly  requires  considerable  manual 
dexterity.  Every  particle  should  be  withdrawn  from  theJ 
boll  at  one  pull,  without  allowing  any  fragments  of  leaves  or 
husks  to  come  away  with  it.  A  "right  good  hand"  will  pick 
200  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  in  a  day.  In  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, 1600  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  is  an  average  yidd  ; 
but  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  800  lbs.  is  considered  it 
fair  crop,  and  much  cotton  land  does  not  produce  more  than 
half  that  quantity.  About  one-fourth  of  this  is  cotton  wool, 
and  the  remainder  seed.     Under  favotkrable  circumstances  a 
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single  plant  ^vrill  yield  as  many  as  400  boUs^  or  from  15  lbs.  to 
20  lbs.  of  seed  cotton.  • 

The  cultivationy  on  a  great  scale^  of  short-staple  cotton 
dates  from  the  invention  of  the  saw-gin^  by  Mr.  Whitney^  in 
1793.  Before  that  time  the  fibres  were  separated  fiY)m  the 
seeds  by  a  machine  consisting  of  two  wooden  rollers^  half  an 
inch  in  diameter^  revolving  in  opposite  directions  one  above 
the  other.  They  were  connected  with  a  treadle^  which  a 
labourer  worked  with  his  foot,  while  he  fed  the  rollers  with 
the  seed  cotton  lying  on  a  board  before  him.  The  roller-gin 
is  still  used  for  Sea-Island  cotton,  as  the  action  of  the  saw- 
gin  destroys  the  long  fibres;  but  on  the  short  staple  it  was 
quite  useless,  in  consequence  of  the  short  hairs  on  the  seeds 
sticking  to  the  rollers  and  preventing  them  from  working. 
The  saw-gin  is  composed  of  two  cylinders,  one  fitted  with 
circular  saws  placed  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  and  the 
other  with  brushes  the  bristles  of  which  just  touch  the  teeth 
of  the  saws.  The  cylinders  revolve  opposite  to  an  iron  grat- 
ing, on  the  other  side  of  which  is  placed  the  seed  cotton. 
The  fibres  are  caught  by  the  saws  as  they  pass,  and  drawn 
through  the  bars,  and  then,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
brushes  on  the  other  cylinder,  whisked  ofp  to  a  table  under- 
neatL  A  machine  of  one-horse  power  will  gin  a  bale  of 
cotton  weighing  400 lbs.  in  a  day;  and  on  large  plantations 
it  is  usual  to  have  four  gins,  worked  by  ten  or  twelve  mules, 
or  more  often  by  steam,  which  will  turn  out  five  bales  a  day 
each.  The  use  of  the  roller-gin  is  not  the  only  feature  in 
which  the  preparation  of  Sea-Island  differs  from  that  of  Up- 
lands cotton.  While  the  latter  may  remain  unpicked  for 
weeks  without  injury,  the  former  must  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
the  bolls  open,  or  it  will  fall  firom  the  pod  and  be  spoiled ;  and 
the  extreme  violence  of  the  rains  which  set  in  along  the  coast 
about  the  20th  of  July,  and  often  hist  far  into  the  picking 
season,  sometimes  prevents  the  labourer  from  gathering  more 
than  10  lbs.  a  day.  Again,  while  the  short  staple  is  ready  for 
ginning  as  soon  as  it  is  picked,  the  more  delicate  variety  has 
'to  be  first  "whipped,"  ». e.  passed  through  a  long  sloping 
cage,  where  it  is  whirled  round  by  a  revolving  shaft,  so  as  to 
get  rid  of  any  particles  of  sand  or  leaves  which  may  have  got 
mixed  up  with  it.  All  the  seeds  whose  fibres  are  not  a  pure 
white  are  then  removed;  and  after  it  is  thus  '^ sorted"  and 
ginned,  it  is  again  carefully  gone  over  by  hand,  and  any  re- 
maining fragments  of  seed  or  husk  are  picked  out.  This 
extreme  degree  of  care  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  merely  to 
command  a  high  price,  but  even  to  insure  the  sale  of  the 
cotton,  as,  from  its  being  employed  only  for  particular  pur- 
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poses^  a  certain  standard  of  quality  is  required^  in  estimating 
wliich  the  purchaser  is  chiefly  guided  by  the  reputation  of  the 
plantation  on  which  it  is  grown. 

The  histcary  of  cotton  culture  in  America  does  not  ©ffer 
much  encouragement  to  experimental  planting  in  other  coun- 
tries. There  have  been  great  successes^  it  is  true,  but  they 
have  been  obtained  under  very  remarkable  conditions  as  to 
soil  and  climate,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  wholly  exceptional  sys- 
tem of  labour.  We  are  not  going  to  enter  upon  the  much- 
vexed  question  whether  slavery  is  economically  profitable. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is  generally  said  of 
the  inherent  superiority  of  free  labour,  is  proved  only  of  free 
white  labour.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  system 
short  of  slavery  can  obtain  the  like  results  from  the  labour 
of  an  inferior  race,  even  with  the  advantages  of  white  super- 
intendence. One  thing,  however,  is  dear :  successful  cotton 
growing  is  not  a  thing  of  easy  or  certain  attainment.  The 
experience  of  the  Southern  States  is  evidence  of  what  can  be 
done  under  an  extraordinary  combination  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances :  it  is  no  evidence  of  what  can  be  done  under 
any  of  those  circumstances  standing  alone.  The  climate  may 
be  all  that  we  could  wish,  and  its  influence  be  thrown  away 
on  an  unkindly  soil ;  the  soil  may  have  every  component  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  climate  may  play  us  false;  soil 
and  climate  may  both  do  their  utmost,  and  the  crop  which 
has  grown  up  under  our  very  eyes  may  be  wasted  by  the 
careless  ignorance  of  those  who  gather  it  in. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  are  the  sources,  other  than 
the  United  States,'  from  which  any  appreciable  quantity  of 
cotton  is  actually  received;  what  are  their  capabilities  for  de- 
velopment ;  and  what  is  the  probability  of  our  being  able  to 
add  to  their  number.  The  following  table,  which  we  extract 
from  Mann's  Cotton  Trade  of  Great  Britain,  gives  a  compara^ 
tive  statement,  calculated  on  the  average  of  periods  of  £ve 
years,  of  the  amount  imported  from  all  quarters  since  1815. 


Tears. 

United 
States. 

BracU. 

Mediter- 
ranean. 

British 
East  Indies 

B.W.Indies 

and  British 

Ouiana. 

Other 
parts. 

Grand 

total. 

1815-9 
182(M 
1825-9 
1880-4 
1886-9 
1840-4 
1845-9 
1860-4 
1865-9 

lbs. 
g^  ....  ^ 

10           t92 
15           (80 
28           114 
82        :  r81 
47          m 
62           [27 
64.  .       i62 

lbs. 

w*"'ni 

24          »8 

24  n2 

26          i22 

25  m 
17          (43 
21          )77 
24        m 
21          :64 

lbs. 

822,862 
2,468.078 
10,298,685 
4,750,988 
7.768,765 
8,798,807 
11,661,824 
27,169,431 
88,761,470 

lbs. 
84,298,655 
18,553,256 
23,793,450 
27,828,314 
51.260,820 
84,844,421 
66.870,682 
125,621,264 
180,213.488 

lbs, 

11,228,446 

7,615.002 

6.129.028 

2.450.003 

1.680.566 

1,192.119 

994  996 

427.786 

666,974 

lbs. 
6.109,853 
1,829  610 
1.817611 
1.108.277 
3.904.904 
4,268.406 

878,047 
2.248,717 
8,667.978 

lbs. 
180»438,50r 
163.565.906 
22^.717,981 
294,000,218 
415,089.188 
586,306.974 
626.606  608 
826,670.191 
1029.067,660 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  our  total  imports  have 
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gone  on  steadily  increasing.  In  the  five  years  ending  in  185^ 
they  were  more  than  double  what  they  were  in  the  corre- 
sponding ^riod  twenty  years  before,  and  nearly  ten  times 
what  they  were  twenty'  years  before  that  again.  But  until 
the  last  ten  years  this  increase  was  wholly  contributed  by  the 
United  States.  The  supplies  from  every  other  country  had 
either  grown  less,  or^  at  best,  remained  stationary.  From 
Brazil  we  now  obtain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  quantity 
as  we  did  forty  years  ago ;  but  this  contribution,  which  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  period  was  fifteen  per  cent  of  our  whole 
supply,  in  the  last  was  only  two  per  cent  of  it.  Egypt  and 
India  fluctuate  greatly  during  the  larger  part  of  the  time,  but 
both  show  a  decidedly  upward  tendency  during  the  last  ten^ 
years.  The  amount  sent  by  the  West  Indies  has  constantly 
decreased ;  for  even  the  reaction  from  1855  to  1859,  slight  as 
it  is,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  being  due  to  an  unusually 
large  crop  in  the  Bahamas  in  1857, — a  fact  which  is  the  less 
important,  as  in  1856  and  1858  these  same  islands  did  not 
raise  a  single  pound.  Of  these  four  sources, — India,  Egypt, 
Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies, — the  first  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  both  with  respect  to  the  quantity  actually  im- 
ported, and  to  the  rate  at  which  it  has  increased.  In  the 
search  for  an  auxiliary  to,  if  not  a  substitute  for;  the  Boutheni 
States  of  America,  it  is  to  India  that  we  must  first  turn. 

The  cotton  grown  in  the  British  East  Indies  is  of  two 
kinds, — that  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  gossypium  Indicum, 
which  is  indigenous  to  the  peninsula,  and  that  raised  from 
▼qrious  exotic  seeds,  chiefly  American,  which  have  been  fronl 
time  to  time  introduced  by  way  of  experiment.  The  native 
cotton  has  been  grown  for  at  least  3000  years,  and  during  all 
that  time  it  has  furnished  the  principal  material  for  the 
clothing  of  the  natives ;  but  no  statistics  exist  of  the  amount 
actually  raised,  either  now  or  at  any  former  period,  and  the 
estimates  of  difierent  authorities  vary  from  750,000,000  lbs, 
to  3,000,000,000  lbs.  Of  the  two  extremes,  the  latter  is  per- 
haps  nearer  the  truth.  The  cottons  known  by  the  trade- 
nftmes  of  Surats,  Madras,  and  Bengal,  all  belong  to  thi^ 
species ;  and  from  it  are  manufactured  all  the  native  fabrics, 
, .  from  the  coarse  cloths  of  Madras  up  to  the  famous  Dacca 
jaosliim*  But  the  indigenous  cotton  of  India  has  not  been 
popular  in  England,  and  it  certainly  does  not  seem  that  its 
ill  repute  is  undeserved.  In  the  first  place,  the  ptaple  is  very 
much  shorter  than  the  American.  Out  of  105  samples  of 
native  cotton  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  only 
thirty-nine  were  an  inch  long,  and  only  ten  more  than  an 
inch.     The  mean  length  of  the  whole  collection  was  -^ths  of 
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u  inch.  In  consequence  of  this  defect,  considerable  altera- 
tions  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  machinery  hitherto  used^ 
to  adapt  it  to  the  spinning  of  this  inferior  material.  But  the 
shortness  of  the  fibre  is  not  its  onlj  fault  In  the  tabular 
synopsis  given  in  the  Indian  Catalogue,  one  column  is  devoted 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Cotton 
Supply  Association  to  examine  the  various  cottons.  In  this 
column  the  expressions,  "  worthless,"  "  not  worth  growing,'* 
"inferior,"  "poor  and  weak,"  "coarse,"  "bad  colour,"  "rot- 
ten fibre,"  "harsh,"  "irregular,"  "naturally  bad,"  are  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with.  Besides  this,  it  is  generally  injured 
in  the  preparation.  Looking  again  at  the  table,  we  see 
"spoiled,"  "badly  ginned,"  "leafy,"  "ruined  in  cleaning,'* 
"chopped  to  bits  in  ginning,"  recurring  with  equal  frequency. 
And  then  it  comes  to  market  adulterated  with  every  sort  of 
foreign  substance, — seed,  sand,  shells,  stones,  dirt,  dung^ 
water,  and  inferior  cotton, — and  constantly  packed  and 
branded  so  as  to  counterfeit  the  higher-priced  varieties. 
Under  these  circumstances,  that  small  section  of  the  manu- 
facturers which  has  taken  any  interest  in  the  cotton  trade  of 
India  has  chiefly  occupied  itself  in  recommending  the  intro- 
duction of  the  more  vsduable  exotic  species.  It  is  the  fashion 
with  these  gentlemen  to  speak  with  great  severity  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  former  government  of  India.  If  the 
East  India  Company  had  done  its  duty,  they  maintain,  Ame- 
rican cotton  would  now  be  grown  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  peninsula,  and  Lancashire  distress  be  a  thing 
unknown.  In  reality,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  on 
this  point  the  Board  of  Directors  were  at  all  to  blame.  Be- 
fore 1840,  isolated  attempts  had  constantly  been  made,  under 
their  sanction  and  at  their  expense,  to  naturalise  foreign 
cotton  in  India;  and  from  that  year  to  1860  a  series  of  expe- 
riments was  undertaken,  at  a  very  great  outlay,  solely  for  the 
Jmrpose  of  obtaining  some  trustworthy  data  on  which  to 
bund  a  conclusion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  attempt  In  the 
first  instance,  these  experiments  were  conducted  by  a  body  of 
experienced  American  planters  brought  over  from  the  United 
States,  who  were  placed  in  experimental  farms,  furnished  with 
seeds,  tools,  and  machines  for  cleaning,  and  authorised  to . 
enter  into  contract*  with  the  natives  to  buy  all  the  Am^rieani 
cotton  they  might  raise  at  a  fixed  rate.  Clearly  the  govern* 
ment  was  willing  to  make  the  trial;  let  us  see  with  what 
success  it  was  attended.  .  •  .    . 

In  Bengal,  the  planters  met  with  nothing  but  disasters. 
At  Dacca,  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  its  earlier  stages  was  too 
luxuriant,  and  its  strength  was  all  wasted  on  wood  and  leaves ; 
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while  later  in  the  seaaon  iiie  wtole  crop  was  destroyed  by  in- 
sects, — a  danger  to  which  the  natiye  cotton  does  not  appear  to 
be  exposed  ^  'On  the  coast  of  Ava,  the  same  thing  was  repeated, 
•— overgrowth  in  the  beginning,  and  destruction  by  insects 
at  the  end.  At  Bungppre,  insects  were  again  fatal ;  while  at 
Oorrnckpore,  the  plants  seemed  altogether  exhausted,  and 
allowed  their  frnit  to  drop  off  unripe  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  just  in  their  prime* 
In  Cuttack  alone,  on  the  seacoast  near  the  Mahanuddy  river; 
was  any  success  met  with ;  and  in  this  case  the  seed  used  was 
not  the  New  Orleans,  but  the  Bourbon,  a  variety  originally 
from  the  same  stock,  \fait  long  acclimatised  in  the  country. 
Still  these  failures  admit  of  partial  explanation.  Notwith- 
standing the  tendency  to  over-luxuriance,  the  ^'  black  soil,'' 
the  richest  in  Indii^  was  selected  for  the  plantations,  and  even 
tins  was  dressed  with  manure;  and  the  instance  of  Cuttack 
seaned  to  suggest  that  a  poorer  and  more  sandy  soil  might 
answa:  better.  But  this  view  was  hardly  borne  out  by  later  ex* 
perience.  The  North-west  Provinces  answer  in  some  respects 
to  this  description,  and  accordingly  four  fEirms  were  planted 
in  the  Doab,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna  river.  But  here 
the  heat  and  drought  proved  as  fatal  in  their  turn.  The 
leaves  shrivelled  up  beneath  the  blazing  sun,  as  though  thej 
had  been  scorched ;  and  the  bolls  fell  off  in  showers.  At 
Agra,  there  was  a  combination  of  both  evils.  Early  in  the 
season,  when  the  plants  wanted  rain,  they  w^re  withering  from 
the  heat ;  later,  when  they  wanted  snn,  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  violence  of  the  rains.  And  here,  again,  such  of  them 
as  chanced  to  survive  were  devoured  by  insects.  Irrigation, 
however,  was  not  attempted;  and  it  is  at  least  posable  thal^ 
if  persevered  in,  it  might  have  modified  the  extreme  dryness 
of  the  climate.  In  the  Madras  Presidency  the  ill  success 
was  not  quite  so  imiform.  The  planters,  indeed,  thought  the 
northern  districts  too  dry,  and  the  climate  of  the  southern 
districts  too  uncertain ;  but  to  this  nnfavouraUe  verdict  there 
were  two  exceptions.  In  Tinnevelly  and  Coimbatore  the 
New-Orleans  saed  answered  weU,  being  planted,  in  the  former 
case,  in  sandy  soil,  near  the  seacoast,  and  the  ''red  soil,''  in 
the  latter  case,  being  preferred  to  the  black.  Even  here,  how-* 
ever,  partly  from  tl^  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  the  seasons^ 
and  partly  from  the  disinclination  of  the*  ryots  to  take  the 
trouble  of  learning  a  new  system  of  cultivation  without  any 
corresponding  advant^e  to  themselves,  the  experiment  had 
no  permanent  results  of  importance. 

In  Bombay,  which  has  always  been  the  great  cotton>export« 
ing  Presidency  of  India^  similar  attempts  have  been  made  for 
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the  last  twenty  years.  In  the  collectorate  a£  Broach,  where 
the  best  indigenous  cotton  is  lai^ely  grown^  some  Idnds  of 
exotic  seed  were  found  to  yield  occasionally,  wh6n- cultivated 
as  ^ard&i-plants  with  great  care  «nd  at  a  great  expense. 
Even  then  they  never  escaped  partial  damis^  £rom  the  vio- 
lence of  the  seasons;  and  when  tried  on  a  larger  scale  they 
invariably  came  to  nothing.  So  again  at  Surat,  and  at  Ahme- 
dabad,  whare  the  experiment  was  tried  for  nine  seasons,  from 
1851  to  1860,  and  proved  only  ''  a  costly  failure.''  At  Sattara^ 
tibie  New*Orleans  cotton  was  introduced  in  1850,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  President,  Sir  Barde  Frere.  The  natives  had 
heard  of  the  success  which,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  had  at- 
tended the  new  system  in  the  neighbouring  collectorate  of 
Dharwar,  and  were  anxious  to  make  the  trial  for  themselves. 
In  that  year,  60,0001bs.  of  seed  were  distributed ;  but  for  three 
successive  seasons  the  plants  were  destroyed  by  drought,  and 
after  that,  tibe  ryots  were  discouraged,  and  planted  no  more. 
Change  the  name,  and  we  have  here  the  history  of  the  experi- 
ment at  Sholapore.  In  Khandeish,  New-Orleans  seed  was 
planted  from  1845  to  1850,  with  very  indifferent  results ;  but 
in  the  season  of  1850-51,  the  appearance  of  the  crops  gave 
promise  of  triumphant  success.  "  Mr.  Simpson  entertained  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  crc^.  In  June  he  reported,  '  Some 
of  the  plants  have  attained  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  they  gene- 
rally range  from  13  inches  to  2  feet,  and  are  beginning  to 
throw  out  flowers  and  young  fruit.  These  plants  have  the 
most  vigorous  and  healthy  appearance,  with  the  finest  de- 
veloped leaves,  I  have  ever  seen  in  Lidia ;  some  of  these 
measuring  nearly  6  inches  in  diameter.'  In  July,  he  stated, 
'  The  plants  reared  from  irrigation  are  from  waist  to  breast 
high,  and  are  well  filled  with  bolls  and  blossoms.'  He  sub- 
sequently wrote,  '  I  never  before  saw  better  cotton  crops  in 
India, — they  are  equal  to  Louisiana;'  and  again, '  The  cotton 
plants  at  Copra  and  Yawul,  reared  by  irrigation,  are  superb': 
this  irrigated  America  cotton  cultivation  has  approached  per- 
fection.' In  August,  he  reported,  'I  found  the  plants  at 
Copra  and  Yawul,  that  were  reared  by  being  wat€9*ed  frdm 
wdls  for  nearly  a  month  before  the  rains  set  in,  to  be  in  the 
most  luxuriant  and  promising  condition;  each  plant  being 
uniformly  the  same  to  the  very  utmost  verge  of  these  fields, 
and  looked  as  thot^h,  had  the  whole  of  the  Khandeish  been 
sown  at  the  same  time,  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  -the 
result  would  have  been  all  over  alike,  which  I  can  assure  you 
would  have  been  equal  to  the  finest  cotton  province  iu  the 
United  States.'  "^  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  brilliant 
^  Cotton  in  the  Bondwy  FreBidoncjr,  p.  93. 
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prospects^  the  crop  was  scanty ;  insects  and  caterpillars  des- 
troyed the  leaves  and  blossoms^  and  the  first  ripened  pods  grew 
rotten  under  the  later  rains.  Still,  in  the  next  season^  a  much 
larger  area  was  laid  down  in  cotton,  bat  the  crop  was  damaged 
by  drought.  The  ryots  grew  disheartened ;  and  in  spite  of  go- 
vernment encouragement^  and  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  seed, 
the  cultivation  of  exotic  cotton  declined,  and  in  1855  came  to 
an  end  altogether.  At  Rutnagherry^  the  collector,  Mr.  Elphin* 
stone,  had  tried  Searlsland,  New-Orleans,  and  Bourbon  seed, 
in  his  own  garden.  The  cotton  was  remarkably  fine,  and 
samples  of  it  were  sent  to  Bombay,  where  they  "  excited  the 
most  lively  interest/'  In  the  two  following  years,  1840-41, 
he  was  equally  fortunate,  and  the  government  was  induced  by 
the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  make  a  grant  to  enabfe 
him  to  cultivate  on  a  larger  scale.  Thus  tested,  the  experi- 
ment was  a  decided  failure,  in  consequence,  as  Mr.  Elphinstone 
was  forced  to  admit,  of  the  inferiority  of  the  soil.  It  after- 
wards appeared  that  his  former  successes  had  been  obtained 
'^  by  the  excavation  of  small  holes  in  a  hard  red  gravel,  filled 
up  with  artificial  soil  brought  from  a  distance,'^  at  a  loss  of 
nearly  70  per  cent.  In  Bclgaum,  New-Orleans  seed  was  in- 
troduced in  1845 ;  and  as  long  as  the  government  found  the 
seed,  bought  the  produce,  and  gave  rewards  to  the  growers,  it 
continued  to  be  planted.  The  crops  were  usually  promising 
at  first,  and  the  average  yield  of  clean  cotton  from  15  lbs.  to 
80  lbs.  per  acre.  In  1852,  however,  it  fell  to  6  lbs. ;  and  in  the 
next  year  the  attempt  was  given  up,  except  in  one  district, 
where  it  had  met  with  rather  better  fortune ;  but,  taking  the 
whole  coUectorate,  the  are*  of  exotic  cotton  is  only  6,500 
acres,  against  287,000  of  the  indigenous  species. 

In  one  solitary  instance  the  experiment  met  with  a  suc'* 
cess  as  conspicuous  as  the  ^rseverance  with  which  it  was 
carried  on.  In  Dharwar,  New-Orleans  seed  was  introduced 
in  1842  by  the  collector,  Mr.  Shaw,  who  continued  to  su- 
perintend the  cultivation  until  1845,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  from  ill  health.  By  that  time,  his  unwearied  exer- 
tions had  so  far  naturalised  the  new  system  that  the  experi- 
mental farms  were  abolished,  and  the  cultivation  left  to  the 
ryots,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mercer  and  another 
American  planter.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  native 
officials  had  exercised  an  undue  pressure  upon  the  ryots,  in 
order  to  compel  them  to  plant  New-Orleans  seed ;  and  upon 
this  being  withdrawn,  the  number  of  acres  sown  with  it  fell 
from  20,502  in  1847-48,  to  3,351  in  1848-49.  This  reverse 
was  only  temporary.  Government  encouragement  was  con- 
tinued for  a  time,  and  only  gradually  withdrawn;  while  a  larger 
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numl^er  of  saw'^^ins  were  introduoed^  so  as.  no  longer  to  leave 
the  cultivators  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealers  who  might  happen 
to  own  them.  In  1849-50^  15^573  accet  were  plated  with 
erotic  cotton^  and  225^685  with  indigenous.  In  the  following 
year,  the  proportions  were,  31,668  acres  of  the  New  Orleans, 
and  223,314  acres  of  the  native;  and  in  1861-62,  the  acreage 
of  the  former  had  increased  to  178,682,  while  that  of  the  lat- 
ter was  200,491.  "  Saw-ginned  Dharwar*'  stands  first  in  the 
list  of  Indian  cottons,  and  has  generally  commanded  a  price 
little  inferior  to  middling  Orleans.  For  three  years,  however, 
— ^from  1858  to  1860, — its  reputation  greatly  declined,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dirty  and  adulterated  state  in  which  it  came 
to  market;  and  in  1860,  it  actually  fetched  a  lower  price  than 
th^  best  native  cotton.  Since  then  its  character  and  value 
ha»  again  risen. 

But  the  climate  of  Dharwar  seems  to  be  quite  exceptional. 
In  common  with  Broach,  Surat,  Berar,  and  Nagpore,  Dhar- 
war is  subject  to  the  south-west  monsoon,  followed  by  heavy 
night-dews,  and  has  therefore  nine  months  of  comparatively 
cool  and  moist  weather ;  while  the  eastern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Madras,  which  are  subject  to  the  shorter  north-east 
monsoon,  have  continuous  drought  for  three-fourths  of  the 
year ;  and  the  North-west  Provinces,  though  they  are  subject 
to  the  south-west  monsoon,  suffer  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  sandy  deserts  to  the  west,  which  give  the  winds  a 
dry  and  scorching  influence.  Besides  this  advantage,  it  has 
others  peculiar  to  itself.  It  lies  above  the  Western  Ghauts, 
about  seventy  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  force  of  the  mon- 
soon is  spent  on  the  mountain  rayge ;  so  that,  while  the  cli- 
mate is  mild  and  moist,  the  annual  rainfidl  is  only  thirty 
inches,  though  on  the  Ghauts  thoimselves,  at  a  distance  of 
only  forty  miles,  it  is  150  incl^^  Altogether,  Mr.  Shaw 
seems  to  be  justified  in  saying  that  '^  the  climate  of  no  part  of 
Western  India  approaches  so  near  the  climate  of  the  cotton 
districts  of  the  United  States'^  as  that  of  Dharwar. 

In  determining  the  causes  of  this  long  catalogue  of  failures, 
two  seem  to  stand  out  with  especial  prominence — ^the  climate 
and  the  insects.  In  the  opinion  of  the  American  planters,  tha 
former  was  chiefly  in  fault.  In  America,  says  one  of  them, 
the  climate  is  '^regular,  mild,  and  humid,''  while  India  is 
''  periodically  deluged  with  an  excess  of  rain,  followed  by  per- 
petual drought,  an  arid  atmosphere,  and  a  parched  surface.'' 
Undoubtedly  India  is,  throughout  nearly  its  whole  extent,  a 
country  of  short  seasons  and  extreme  and  sudden  variations 
6f  heat,  dryness,  and  moisture,  and  in  all  iheso  respects  it  is 
ill  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  the  produce  of  which, 
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consisting  of  seeds^  necessarily  requires  a  long  time  to  come 
to  maturity.  The  most  trying  moment  is  generally  that  of 
the  transition  from  the  extreme  of  moisture  to  the  extreme  of 
heat ;  aiid  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  may  admit  of  being 
tempered  by  irrigation.  But  the  benefit  is  at  best  doubtful, 
as  in  many  cases  irrigation  tends  to  promote  an  over^luxuriant 
growth ;  and  even  where  the  poverty  of  the  soil  acts  as  a  safe- 
guard against  this  danger,  the  works  have  to  be  kept  in  order 
throughout  the  year  at  an  expense  which  may  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  profits  of  the  crop,  or  else  the  canals  are  almost 
certain  to  be  empty  just  at  the  moment  when  water  is  most 
wanted.  But  perhaps  the  feature  in  which  the  local  inferi- 
ority of  the  foreign  to  the  native  cotton  is  most  apparent,  is 
the  readiness  with  which  the  former  becomes  a  prey  to  the 
myriads  of  insects  that  infest  a  tropical  country.  The  greater 
hiurdness  and  roughness  of  texture  which  distinguish  Sie  in- 
digenous plant  seem  to  preserve  it  from  their  attacks;  but 
the  only  suggestion  which  Dr.  Boyle  can  make  for  the  safety 
of  the  New*Orleans  cotton  is,  that  the  habits  of  the  destroyers 
should  be  carefully  watched  in  order  to  discover  some  weak 
point  where  they  may  be  assailed  with  success. 

It  has  been  suggested  recently  that  the  true  reason  for  the 
failure  of  these  repeated  attempts  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
nationality  of  the  men  who  were  chosen  to  superintend  them. 
How,  it  is  asked,  could  American  planters  do  otherwise  than 
conceal  the  fact  that  British  India  could  beat  the  United 
States  on  its  own  ground?  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  really  identify  themselves  with  the  success  of  an  expe- 
riment the  object  of  which  was  to  give  their  own  country  a 
dangerous  rival  in  the  European  market?  This  explanation 
does  more  credit  to  the  ingenuity  than  to  the  common  sense 
of  its  inventors.  Patriotism  is  not  so  widely  difiused  among 
the  members  of  any  great  community  as  to  make  it  likely 
that  ten  men,  taken  at  random  from  among  them,  would 
deliberately  prefer  the  remote  advantage  of  their  country  to 
their  own  immediate  interests.  Englishmen  are  not  less 
alive  to  patriotic  feelings  than  other  people;  but  it  is  not 
generally  held  that  a  Manchester  man  is  ineUgible  to  super- 
intend an  experimental  factory  abroad,  or  that  he  would  be 
likely  to  send  in  a  false  report  to  his  employers  to  guard  his 
native  Lancashire  firom  a  possible  infringement  of  her  manu- 
facturing monopoly.  It  must  be  a  more  than  usually  poetic 
£ancy  that  can  paint  the  American  planter  gazing  into  the 
future,  and  then  choosing  the  wrong  season  to  soW  his  seed ; 
or  brooding  over  the  destiny  of  his  country  while  he  is  look- 
ing out  for  a  ootton-field  conveniently  situated  for  an  inunda- 
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tion.  And  if  any  oilier  answer  be  needed  to  this  most  far- 
fetched of  objections^  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact^  that  the 
only  successful  experiment^  that  of  Dharwar,  was  superin- 
tended, for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  by  two  Americans ; 
while  many  of  the  unsuccessful  ones  were  carried  on  by  the 
Company's  own  servants. 

Nor  are  we  without  other  evidence  which,  if  it  be  not 
more  conclusive,  is  at  all  events  wholly  free  jfrom  suspicion  on 
the  score  of  interested  motives.  In  the  middle  of  1861,  the 
Manchester  Cotton  Supply  Association  sent  out  a  large  sup- 
ply of  New-Orleans  and  Egyptian  seed,  to  be  distributed  over 
the  country  by  means  of  the  Agri- Horticultural  Society  of 
India.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to 
many  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  applied  for  seeds,  requesting 
them  to  state  how  the  experiment  had  answereid.  Out  of 
more  than  twenty  answers  received,  there  are  only  three 
which  can  be  said  to  record  any  success.  At  Shajehanpore 
the  plants  throve  in  almost  any  soil,  especially  in  a  rich 
well -pulverised  mould;  but,  from  the  want  of  rain  during 
sowing,  it  was  necessary  to  sow  them  in  the  first  instance  in 
sheltered  patches  near  wells,  and  afterwards  to  transplant 
them  into  the  fields, — a  method  of  treatment  which  when 
tried  in  another  locality  proved  fatal  to  the  crop.  At  Jugdis- 
pore  the  seed  was  sown  in  pits  four  feet  deep,  which  were  filled 
in  with  manure  as  the  plants  grew  up,  and,  the  roots  being 
thus  kept  away  firom  the  hot  dry  surface,  a  fair  yidd  of  cotton 
was  obtained.  On  the  low  alluvial  coast  of  the  Soonder- 
bunds  the  results  were  also  fSavourable.  But  contrast  these  in* 
stances  with  the  remainder.  At  Futtyghur  the  plants  grew  and 
flowered  fairly,  but  the  unripe  pods  were  eaten  off  by  worms. 
At  Mynpoorie  the  plants  were  stunted,  and  appeared  to  con- 
stitute the  favourite  food  of  the  white  ant.  At  Roy  Bareilly 
they  died  off  when  they  were  a  foot  high.  At  Lucluiow  only 
one  in  a  thousand  of  the  New-Orleans  seed  germinated ;  those 
that  did,  grew  well  and  bore  a  fair  crop  of  pods,  but  scarcely 
any  cotton  was  gathered  firom  them,  owing  to  the  ravages  of 
insects.  In  Baraitch,  Fyzabad,  Goudah,  and  Dunabad,  the 
New-Orleans  seed  never  appeared  above  the  ground.  In 
Mahomdie,  Putabghur,  Sullanpore,  Hurdin^  Oonao,  the  plants 
died  without  flowering,  or,  if  they  survived,  were  stunted  and 
unhealthy.  In  Deoghur  the  germination  was  most  promising, 
and  the  first  leaves  were  ten  times  larger  than  those  of  the 
native  cotton ;  but  when  they  reached  the  height  of  eighteen 
inches  the  leaves  shrivelled  and  the  whole  plant  stopped  grow- 
ing. In  Chittagong  the  appearance  of  the  plants  was  most 
h^thy,  but  unfortunately  there  were  no  pods  to  be  found  on 
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them.  It  is  true  that  the  season  of  1861  is  described  as  bQipg 
unusually  rainy;  and  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  future  triala 
may  be  more  happy.  But  at  present  the  only  conclusion  we 
can  come  to  is,  that  the  introduction  of  American  cotton  i«ta 
India  has  been  attempted  for  a  long  series  of  years^  over  a 
wide  range  of  country,  under  different  circumstances^  with 
different  modes  of  culture,  by  natives,  Americans,  and  Euro- 
peans, and  that  up  to  this  time  there  is  only  one  instance  of 
success  to  set  against  innumerable  failures.  In  a  territory  so 
vast  as  that  of  India,  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  there  may 
not  be  districts  where  American  cotton  has  not  yet  been  tried, 
which  may  prove  better  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  or  others 
where,  though  it  has  failed  already,  it  may  be  tried  again 
hereafter  with  better  fortunes.  But  it  is  idle  to  cast  the 
blame  of  past  failures  on  the  Indian  government,  or  to  point 
to  Dharwar  in  support  of  the  argument  that,  if  New-Orleana 
cotton  has  succeeded  in  one  district,  it  may  in  others.  One 
prize  amidst  so  many  blanks  is  hardly  enough  to  justify  any 
further  expenditure  of  public  money ;  and  the  fact  that  New- 
Orleans  cotton  has  answered  in  Dharwar  is  rather  a  reason 
why  it  should  not  answer  elsewhere.  Its  success  there  is 
owing,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  to  the  presence 
of  given  climatic  conditions.  Those  climatic  conditions  are 
wanting  in  most  other  parts  of  India,  and  we  have  no  cause 
to  be  surprised  that  the  agricultural  results  which  depend  on 
them  are  wanting  also.  The  cotton  of  Dharwar  may  cease 
to  be  an  exceptional  product,  but  not,  we  suspect,  until  the 
climate  of  Dharwar  has  ceased  to  be  an  exceptional  advan« 
tage. 

The  next  question  which  presents  itself  is,  whether  the  in- 
digenous  cotton  may  be  so  far  improved  as  to  fit  it  to  supply 
the  place  in  European  manufacture  of  that  American  species 
which  India  has  failed  to  reproduce*  This  improvement  may 
relate  either  to  the  character  of  the  staple,  or  to  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  brought  to  the  market, — in  other  words,  either 
to  the  system  of  cultivation,  or  to  the  processes  of  gathering, 
cleaning,  and  packing.  As  to  the  former,  the  opinion  of  those 
best  qualified  to  judge  seems  decidedly  Averse  to  its  possi- 
bility. No  doubt,  the  native  system  of  agricultui*e  is  rude 
enough  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  The  land  is  ploughed  twice,  before  and  after  the 
rains,  with  a  heavy  hoe  drawn  by  two  bullocks  and  weighted 
by  stones,  with  the  driver  standing  on  it*  The  first  time,  all 
the  leaves,  weeds,  and  manure  T  where  any  has  been  applied) 
are  worked  into  the  cracks  which  tlie  heat  has  made  in  the 
surface ;  the  second  time,  the  weeds  are  cleared  away^  and 
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ih*  soil  is  mixed  and  softened.  The  seed  is  then  sown, 
usually  in  the  month  of  June ;  and^  if  the  land  is  new,  that 
is  all  the  attention  which  the  crop  receives.  If^  however^  it 
is  old  and  has  been  manured^  it  is  weeded  twice^ — once^  a 
month  after  sowings  with  a  small  buUock-hoe^  and  once^  a 
month  later^  by  hand.  The  plants  are  generally  in  flower  By 
October;  and  in  that  case  the  first  picking  will  take  place  in 
December^  and  the  second  in  January.  Manure  is  too  scarce 
to  be  generally  used ;  and  the  ryots  cannot  afibrd  to  let  their 
land  lie  fallow^  though  the  importance  of  a  rotation  of  crops 
is  well  understood,  and  cotton  is  rarely  planted  oftener  than 
once  in  three  or  four  years.  In  some  of  the  more  important 
cotton  districts,  such  as  Berar  and  Broach,  the  American 
Inethod  of  planting  in  rows  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
plan  of  sowing  the  seed  broadcast ;  but  in  other  respects  the 
Batiye  system  has  probably  undergone  but  little  change  since 
the  time  of  Alexander.  Before  we  attempt  to  change  it,  we 
should  remember  two  things :  first,  that  it  is  useless  to  intro* 
duce  improvements  which,  if  they  increase  the  gross  crop,  in« 
crease  the  cost  of  production  in  a  yet  greater  degree ;  and, 
second,  that  the  ryot  carries  his  dislike  of  change  to  a  degree 
ef  which  Europeans  have  very  little  conception,  and  that,  if 
he  is  much  interfered  with,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  prefer  to 
grow  a  crop  in  the  management  of  which  he  may  be  left  to 
follow  his  own  traditions  without  hindrance.  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  certain  that  his  system  is  susceptible  of  much  im- 
provement. If  the  native  implements  are  rude  and  clumsy, 
the  American  and  European  ones  would  be  too  heavy  and  too 
expensive.  Native  cattle  could  not  draw,  or  native  cultiva- 
tors hold,  the  English  plough ;  and  if  English  men  or  English 
cattle  were  imported  to  take  their  places,  they  would  certainly 
die  before  the  end  of  their  first  season.  Even  where  New- 
Orleans  seed  has  been  successfully  naturalised,  it  has  been  . 
cultivated  on  the  native  system ;  and  all  the  American  plant* 
ers  ultimately  came  round  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Indian 
busbandman  possesses  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  capabili* 
ties  of  the  soil  he  has  to  deal  with  upon  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  improve.  Even  the  introduction  of  irrigation  on  a 
more  extended  scale,  which  is  so  often  urged  upon  the  Indian 
government,  would  be  in  many  cases  but  a  doubtful  benefit. 
Throughout  India  the  opinion  of  the  ryots  is  hostile  to  it; 
and  in  Khandeish,  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  irrigation- 
works  which  are  used  in  the  cultivation  of  other  and  less 
valuable  crops,  it  is  never  applied  to  cotton.  Where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried,  the  results  have  bden  far  from  uni- 
lorrn. .  In  Broach,  irrigation  rather  increased  th6  quantity  of 
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the  crop.  In  Surat^  in  one  case^  it  gave  a  smaller  retntn  but 
of  better  quality;  in  another,  a  lai^er  return  of  inferior  qua- 
lity. In  Belgaum,  no  difference  was  observed  between  the 
crops  raised  on  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  lands. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  preparation  of  native  cotton  for- 
the  market  there  is  great  room  for  amendment.  It  is  picked 
carelessly,  to  begin  with ;  and  leaves  are  largely  gathered  with 
the  seeds.  The  labourer  is  paid  in  kind,  instead  of  by  the  day ; 
and  consequently  his  only  object  is  to  collect  the  cotton  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  When  the  crop  is  got  in,  it  has  hitherto 
been  necessary  to  clean  it,  either  by  the  saw-gins  introduced 
from  America,  which  are  quite  unsuited  for  the  short  tender 
fibres  of  the  indigenous  cotton,  or  by  the  native  machine,  the 
churka,  which  can  only  turn  out  about  12  lbs.  of  cleaned  cot- 
ton in  a  day.  The  choice,  therefore,  lies  between  having  the 
staple  so  injured  as  to  be  almost  unsaleable  when  it  reaches 
Liverpool,  or  letting  it  lie,  generally  in  the  open  fields,  until 
the  churka  happens  to  be  standing  idle.  These  mischiefe^ 
however,  are  at  length  in  a  fair  way  to  be  remedied.  Dr. 
Forbes  has  invented  a  gin  for  cleaning  native  cotton,  which 
injures  the  staple  as  little  as  the  common  churka,  while  it  can 
turn  out  250  lbs.  daily ;  and  this  is  likely  to  be  in  general  use 
before  long  throughout  the  principal  cotton  districts  of  India. 
Much  of  the  adulteration,  however,  takes  place  after  the  cot- 
ton has  left  the  hands  of  the  cultivator.  He  delivers  it,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  gathered,  to  the  wakharia,  or  local  agent, 
who  has  already  advanced  him  the  money,  at  an  enormous 
interest,  on  the  security  of  the  growing  crop.  The  wakharia 
has  it  ginned,  and  then  sells  it  to  the  broker,  who  is  the  agent 
of  the  merchant  at  Bombay,  or  some  other  of  the  great  sea- 
ports. The  result  of  this  system  is,  that  no  one  has  any 
direct  interest  in  the  state  in  which  the  cotton  reaches  the 
market.  The  ryot  knows  that  the  wakharia  must  take  what- 
ever crop  he  has  to  give,  or  lose  the  security  for  his  advances; 
the  waliiaria  knows  that  the  broker  has  received  his  com- 
mission, and  must  find  the  required  amount  of  cotton  some- 
where ;  the  broker  knows  that  the  merchant  will  just  receive 
it  in  time  for  shipment,  and  will  have  to  put  up  with  the  loss 
of  a  market,  if  he  stops  to  quarrel  with  the  quality.  The 
chance  of  its  being  so  bad  as  ultimately  to  prove  unsaleable  is 
merely  reckoned  among  possible  trade-losses,  against  the  risk 
of  which  each  purchaser  in  turn  takes  such  precaution  as  he 
is  able  by  giving  less  than  the  real  value.  In  a  population  of 
peasant  proprietors  destitute  of  capital,  and  heavily  burdened 
by  debt,  middlemen  are  %  necessary  evil ;  but  much  may,  no 
doubt,  be  done  to  improve  the  present  cluaracter  of  the  system. 
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The  defective  means  of  transit  is  another  drawback  to  the  im- 
provement of  cotton.  Mnch  of  it  is  still  carried  on  the  backs 
of  bullocks,  which  are  loaded  and  unloaded  twice  a-day, — a 
process  which  usually  results  in  the  pack  being  deposited  in 
the  mud  while  the  animals  are  being  watered.  The  dirt  thus 
accumulated^  even  when  added  to  the  dust  of  a  long  journey, 
is  not  more  than  enough  to  make  up  the  loss  of  weight  which 
is  caused  by  each  bullock  ''  keeping  his  nose  in  his  leader's 
pack^  and  steadily  eating'^  its  contents  on  the  road.  In  many 
parts  of  India,  however,  carts  are  now  used ;  but  even  then 
the  rate  of  progression  is  usually  so  slow  that  the  cotton  suffers 
scarcely  less  than  it  did  formerly.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  immense 
additional  facilities  for  adulteration  these  delays  afford,  and 
how  much  they  tend  to  increase  the  distance  already  existing 
between  the  consumers  and  the  ryots.  To  bring  these  two 
classes  into  more  direct  communication  with  each  other  seems 
to  be  the  first  condition  of  any  real  improvement  in  the  supply. 
But  road-making  in  India  is  not  easy  work.  The  black  plains 
are  impassable  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain;  the  materials  for 
making  roads  are  not  found  where  they  are  most  needed; 
and  both  these  and  the  stones  for  the  bridges  have  to  be 
brought  from  a  great  distance.  Nor  would  the  mere  construc- 
tion of  a  trunk-road,  or  even  of  a  line  of  railway,  in  the  cotton 
districts  be  of  any  avail  unless  a  complete  system  of  feeders 
were  organised  at  the  same  time. 

Into  the  means  of  meeting  this  necessity,  as  well  as  into 
the  propriety  of  the  suggestions  which  are  frequently  offered  to 
the  Indian  authorities  by  their  critics  in  England  with  reference 
to  the  tenure  of  land,  the  levying  of  taxes,  and  the  regulation 
of  contracts,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  These  questions 
must  be  decided  by  other  considerations  than  those  which 
exclusively  depend  on  the  cotton  trade.  India  must  be  g:o- 
verned  and  administered  for  the  interests  of  its  own  inhabit- 
ants, not  for  those  of  a  particular  class  of  their  customers. 
Whether  the  demand  for  Indian  cotton  is  of  a  kind  to  justify 
a  large  investment  of  public  or  private  capital  is  at  best 
doubtful ;  and  the  true  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  accurately 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Walter  Cassels,  in  the  official  narrative 
which  he  drew  up  last  year,  ''at  the  desire  of  the  Bombay 
government,  and  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
government  of  India."  "  For  upwards  of  half  a  century,''  he 
says,  "  government  have  desired,  and  have  endeavoured,  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  Indian  cotton.  During  this 
period,  the  hope  that  India  might  ultimately  replace  the 
United  States  as  the  source  of  cotton  supply,  has  vaguely 
existed  in  Great  Britain,  rising  Intb  eagerness  in  moments  of 
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distress^  and  siDking  into  indifference  on  the  letum  of  albund# 
ance.  For  upwards  of  half  a  century^  Indian  cotton  \ui$ 
occupied  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  a  mere  pis-aller  for  thf 
American  growth,  reluctantly  purchased  when  the  latter  lutf 
been  dear,  and  instantly  abandoned  when  it  has  become  cheapo 
Prom  the  similarity  of  actual  circumstances,  and  the  very 
slight  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the 
staple,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present  appetite 
for  Indian  cotton  will  survive  the  American  blockade,  or  that 
the  present  demand  is  less  fickle  than  that  which  preceded  it. 
The  position  of  American  cotton  is  not  shaken  in  the  Eng- 
lish market  by  the  present  scarcity ;  and  the  Indian  staple  is 
not  establish^  on  any  more  solid  basis  because  necessity  has 
driven  manufacturers  to  use  it.  The  exceptional  nature  of  th^ 
demand  gives  an  exceptional  importance  to  the  Indian  growth  i, 
but  when  the  usual  course  is  resumed,  Surats  will  return  ta 
their  usual  level.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  Indian 
cotton  should  now  be  more  favourably  received  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.  Its  quality  is  unaltered,  and  its  price  has  in* 
creased.  .  .  .  It  is  important  that  the  actual  position  of  Indian 
in  regard  to  cotton  supply,  should  be  clearly  defined.  The 
pleasant  illusions  of  temporary  demand  must  not  be  allowed 
to  conceal  the  less  agreeable  features  of  sober  reality.  The 
expenditure  of  some  lakhs  of  rupees  in  cotton  experiments^ 
and  the  experience  of  a  century  of  the  cotton  trade,  have  at 
least  furnished  data  for  distinct  conclusions,  and  it  is  now  time 
that  the  case  should  be  rightly  understood.  Leaving  the  other 
Presidencies  to  speak  for  themselves,  the  following  results  ara 
clearly  deducible  from  the  facts  of  cotton  cultivation  in  ^oni'* 
bay: — Exotic  cotton  cannot  bt  successfully  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  except  in  a  limited 
portion  of  its  southern  districts.  Indian  cotton  may  be  inw 
proved  in  cleanness,  and  somewhat  reduced  in  cost,  but  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  staple  will  not  be  materially 
altered.  In  so  far  as  this  quality  of  cotton  is  serviceable  to 
the  manu&cturers  of  England,  India  can  compete  with  Ame- . 
rica;  but  if  a  finer  description  be  required,  India  cannot 
adequately  supply  it.  Unless,  therefore,  such  alterations  in 
machinery  can  be  devised  as  may  render  the  manufacturer 
indifferent  to  length  and  fineness  of  staple,  and  of  the  proba- 
bility of  this  others  must  judge,  India  is  not  likely  to  replace 
the  United  States.  It  seems  evident,  then,  that  Indian  cotton 
must  ^ntiuue  to  hold  a  subordinate  place  in  European  mar- 
kets, aYid  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  its  competition  with 
other  growths  entirely  ceases.  .  .  •  The  failure  of  exotic  cotton, 
when  cultivated  on  a  lar^e  scale,  maybe  reasonably  attributed 
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io  th6  nolence  of  Indian  seasons.  As  for  garden  experiments, 
Hhiy  are  much  worse  than  useless ;  and  had  not  their  occasional 
lesults^  produced  by  an  altogether  disproportionate  expendi- 
tufe^  misled  sanguine  minds^  the  true  position  of  India^  in 
v^ard  to  cotton^  would  long  ere  this  have  been  perceived^ 
and  enei^  might  have  been  directed  to  points  where  it  might 
have  been  beneficial^  instead  of  being  frittered  away  in  watch- 
ing and  chronicling  the  results  of  cotton  cultivation  in  a; 
flower-pot/'^ 

Now  if  India  can  only  supply  us  with  an  inferior  type  of 
cotton^  it  is  evident  that  no  length  of  occupancy  can  secure 
ker  from  being,  in  the  end,  again  shut  out  of  the  market.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  years  before  the  Southern  States  of  America 
ere  in  a  position  to  enter  again  into  competition  with  her ;  but 
mothing  short  of  the  utter  extermination  of  the  whole  white 
pd|>ulation  can  prevent  them  from  doing  so  some  day.  If,  by 
that  time,  India  could  have  really  replaced  the  United  States 
not  merely  in  Liverpool  but  in  Manchester,  not  merely  in  the 
quantity  of  material  but  in  the  quality  of  the  fibre,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  she  should  fear  the  struggle.  But  if 
the  substitute  which  she  sends  us  is  essentially  inferior,  it  will 
be  no  more  able  to  hold  its  own  five  or  ten  years  hence  than 
it  was  five  or  ten  years  back.  The  place  will  have  remained 
open ;  and  when  the  owner  is  again  able  to  fill  it,  the  locum 
tenens  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  retire.  Even  supposing 
that  alterations  in  the  machinery  may  be  devised,  which  may 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  work  up  shorter  and  coarser  staple 
for  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  un* 
smtfed,  he  will  be  none  the  more  "  indifierent^'  to  the  better 
material  when  it  is  once  more  in  his  power  to  obtain  it.  If 
improved  tnachinery  can  make  Indian  cotton  do  the  work  of 
New-Orleans,  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait  for  other  im« 
provements  which  will  make  New-Orleans  do  its  own  work 
better  still*  Ingenuity  can  do  much,  but  it  cannot  equalise 
good  tools  and  bad  in  the  hands  of  the  same  workman.  It  is' 
not  wonderful,  then,  that  the  Indian  government  is  little  di's^  ' 
posed  to  urge  the  natives  to  a  larger  growth  of  cotton  than 
they  can  themselves  see  to  be  profitable,  or  that  it  declinesr  * 
to  Durden  India  with  new  debts  in  order  to  meet  a  demand  ' 
which  will  probably  have  ceased  to  operate  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  works  imdertaken  to  supply  it.  When  a  govern- 
ment revolutionis((es  the  agriculttire  of  a  whole  people,  and 
that  people  an  Oriental  one,  it  takes  on  itself  not  only  the 
chances  of  success,  but  also  the  consequences  of  failure. 

One  description  of  exotic  cotton,  however,  yet  remains, 
*  Cotton  in  4he  Bombay  Preaideaey,  pp.  ft4S-7* 
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the  cnltiyation  of  which  has  never  been  tried  in  India,  Al- 
though there  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  obstacles 
which  have  been  so  fisital  to  the  introduction  of  New-Orleans 
seed  mighty  in  this  instance,  turn  out  to  be  less  insuperable. 
This  is  a  variety  of  the  gossypium  Peruvidnum,  which,  if  it  bo 
not  distinct  from  the  Brazilian  plant,  is  at  least  found  to 
flourish  under  such  very  dififerent  conditions  from  its  name- 
sake that  no  adverse  conclusion  with  regard  to  it  can  be  drawn 
from  any  former  failure  of  Brazilian  seed  in  India.  It  is  indi- 
genous to  the  fertile  coast- valleys,  sixty  in  number,  intersecting 
the  sandy  desert  which  lies  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific, 
from  lat.  21''  S.  to  lat.  3''  S.  The  climate  of  these  vall^s  is 
peculiarly  dry.  Bain  never  falls,  and  the  only  moisture  con- 
tributed by  the  atmosphere  takes  the  form  of  thick  fogs, 
which  last  for  great  part  of  every  day  from  May  till  Novem-, 
ber.  The  cotton  cultivation  of  this  region  depends  for  suc- 
cess entirely  on  the  natural  irrigation  of  the  soU  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  valleys.  Mr.  Markham, 
who  was  employed  by  the  Indian  government  to  collect  qui- 
nine plants  in  Peru,  and  to  superintend  their  naturalisation 
in  India,  was  struck  with  the  similarity  existing  between  the 
climate  of  these  Peruvian  valleys, — especially  those  of  Piuray 
the  most  northern  province, — and  that  of  Sind  and  the  collec- 
torates  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  where 
the  air  has  always  been  found  too  dry  for  the  cultivation  of 
New-Orleans  cotton.  They  have  the  advantage,  however, 
with  respect  to  moisture,  of  the  Piura  valleys ;  and  it  is  from 
this  latter  district,  as  the  driest  portion  of  the  coast  region  of 
Peru,  that  Mr.  Markham  has  made  arrangements  for  obtain- 
ing seeds.  They  are  to  be  transmitted  to  Madras,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  tried  in  Coimbatore,  Madura,  and  Tinne- 
velly.  Should  this  experiment  succeed,  we  may  ultimately 
obtain  from  India  a  cotton  possessing  the  hardihood  of  the 
native  plant,  combined  with  a  length  of  staple  exceeded  only 
by  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian.^ 

Next  on  the  list  of  sources  of  supply  comes  Egypt,  the 
imports  from  which  country  have  increased  from  22,090  Ib^. 

>  Mean  length  of  the  staples  of  different  Idndi  of  cotton  compared  with 
Pernrian : 

Spedet  of  Cottoa.  Length  In  tnchet. 

Sealslandt 1-61 

Egyptian 1*41 

Feravian 1-30 

Brazilian 1*17 

New  Orleans 1'02 

New  Orleans  rrown  in  India                        .    1*08 
Indigenous  Iidiaa 0*89 
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in  2821/ to  30,594,650  lbs.  in  1859.  The  first-mentioned 
jear  witnessed  the  beginning  of  cotton -growing  in  Egypt. 
The  indigenous  yariety  was  discovered  accidentally  by  a 
French  mechanician  in  the  service  of  Mohammed  AIL  Its 
cultivation  was  at  once  encouraged,  or  rather  commanded,  by 
the  viceroy ;  and  for  the  first  seven  years  the  average  export 
was  13,605,632  lbs.  During  the  next  similar  period  it  rather 
diminished,  owing  to  the  drain  upon  the  population  caused  by 
foreign  wars;  but  from  1835  to  1848  it  rose  to  20,116,564  lbs., 
and  in  the  eleven  years  between  1849  and  1859  it  amounted 
to  44,488,508  lbs.  The  cause  of  this  latter  increase  was  a 
change  in  the  land-system.  Up  to  1848  the  villages  with  the 
lands  adjoining  had  been  assigned  to  different  pashas,  who 
paid  the  land-tax  to  the  government,  directed  what  crops 
should  be  sown,  advanced  the  necessary  funds  to  the  cultiva- 
tors, and  gave  them  a  portion  of  the  produce  in  return  for 
their  labour.  The  weak  point  in  this  arrangement  was  that 
the  pashas  had  neither  the  intelligence  to  superintend,  nor 
the  capital  to  provide  the  means  for,  the  cultivation  they  re- 
quired ;  and  it  has  been  altogether  abandoned  by  Said  Pasha, 
the  present  viceroy.  The  land  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands 
qf  the  Fellahs,  or  peasant  farmers.  They  cultivate  it  as  they 
please,  and  sell  the  produce,  paying  a  fixed  rent-charge  to  the 
government.  In  fact,  the  tenure  is  closely  allied  to  the  much- 
abused  land-system  of  India.  The  fellahs  hold  from  50  to 
500,  and  sometimes  even  1000,  acres  each,  which  they  farm 
with  the  help  of  the  Mourabain,  or  hired  labourers,  who  are 
paid  by  a  fourth  share  in  the  produce  of  the  plot  of  ground 
they  tilL  The  soil  of  Egypt  seems  to  be  very  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  cotton.  It  is  a  black  porous  loam,  several  feet 
deep,  and  extremely  fertile  where  it  is  suflficiently  watered 
either  by  the  natural  overflow  of  the  Nile,  or  by  artificial  ir- 
rigation. But  in  Xower  Egypt,  to  which  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  has  hitherto  been  confined,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
land  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inundation.  This  portion, 
vhen  irrigated,  is  much  the  more  productive,  the  cotton  crops 
grown  on  it  being  often  double  those  raised  on  the  lands  lying 
nearer  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  only  means  of  raising  the 
water  from  the  river,  or  the  canals  which  communicate  with 
it,  at  the  disposal  of  the  fellahs,  is  either  the  Persian  water- 
wheel,  made  of  wood  and  worked  by  btlllocks,  or  the  still 
more  primitive  shadoof,  which  consists  simply  of  a  long  pole, 
acting  as  a  lever,  with  a  goatskin  bucket  at  one  end,  and  a 
lump  of  clay  by  way  of  a  balance  at  the  other.  Their  agri- 
cultural implements  are  equally  rude ;  and  they  have  no 
means  of  cleaning  the  cotton  except  by  the  dulab,  a  species  of 
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ToIler*gin  which,  like  the  Indian  churka,  can  only  dean  a  few 
pounds  of  cotton  in  the  day.  Thus  the  fellah  has  often  tm 
wait  for  months  after  he  has  gathered  in  his  crop  before  b(i 
can  get  it  gizined, — a  delay  which  is  more  directly  injurious 
to  him  than  to  the  Indian  ryot,  inasmuch  as  he  is  all  thiir 
time  shut  out  of  the  market,  and  unable  to  repay  the  money 
which  he  has  been  forced  to  borrow,  at  high  interest,  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  cultivation  and  the  demands  of  the  tax- 
gatherer.  We  need  scarcely  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  often 
prefers  to  grow  grain  crops,  which  he  can  dispose  of  as  soon 
as  they  are  threshed  out,  and  at  all  events  plants  only  just  so 
much  cotton  as  he  can  get  cleaned  within  a  reasonable  time* 
Steam-gins,  however,  are  being  introduced  to  some  extent  at 
Abouzir, — a  hundred  are  now  in  working,  owned  by  one  Ger-* 
man  firm.  The  fellahs  are  quite  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
the  change ;  and  the  growth  of  cotton  has  already  largely  in* 
creased  throughout  the  surrounding  district  As  to  other  im-^ 
provements,  cheap  American  ploughs  and  harrows  would  pro- 
bably find  a  ready  sale,  and  wind-pumps  woiQd  greatly  lighten 
the  labour  of  raising  water  for  irrigation.  Steam-pumps 
would  involve  too  great  an  outlay  both  in  their  first  purchase 
and  in  the  fuel  necessary  to  work  them.  The  Egyptian  go- 
vernment appears  to  be  well  inclined  to  promote  the  growth 
of  cotton,  as  far  as  lies  in  its  power ;  but  as  it  no  longer  in- 
terferes, either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  fellah's  choice 
of  crops,  its  influence  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton, by  way  of  example,  on  the  estates  belonging  to  the  vice- 
roy and  his  brothers.  One  of  the  latter,  Halim  Pasha,  has 
introduced  on  his  own  estates  steam-pumps,  improved  gins, 
and  even  steam-ploughs ;  and  if  an  experiment  conducted  on» 
this  scale  is  found  to  answer,  it  may  prove  worth  the  attention 
of  English  capitalists.  If  more  cotton  is  to  be  grown,  the  end 
must  be  attained  by  making  it  the  fellah's  interest  to  grow 
more.  He  now  borrows  money  at  twenty,  thirty,  and  even 
sixty  per  cent  from  the  Jew  money-lenders  of  Alexandria  and 
Cairo ;  and,  as  his  creditor  has  a  first  claim  on  the  crop,  he 
is  obliged  to  take  whatever  price  he  may  ofler.  The  viceroy 
wishes  an  English  Association  to  be  formed  to  advance  money 
to  the  cultivators  at  reasonable  rates,  and  so  make  it  their 
interest  to  grow  cotton  rather  than  other  crops.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  want  of  punctuality  in  repaying  the  present 
loans ;  and,  if  the  government  is  anxious  to  attract  English 
capitsd,  defaulters  will  probably  find  the  law  stretched  to 
jreach  them  with  true  Oriental  elasticity.  Two  drawbacks  to 
the  adoption  of  this  scheme  are,  that  we  do  not  yet  know 
whether  New-Orleans  cotton  will  grow  in  Egypt,  while  the 
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BBtive  cotton  is  long-atapled  and  less  suited  to  the  ordinary 
Hannfactnre;  and  that,  as  the  fellahs  are  too  poor  to  buy 

^in,  they  cannot  indefinitely  increase  the  area  of  cotton 
ds*  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  can  be  done  to 
ifeiy  very  large  extent  without  displacing  the  food  crops. 

Whether  the  cotton  crop  of  Brazil  can  be  immediately  or 
largely  increased^  we  have  little  means  of  knowing.  Cotton 
has  been  exported  from  that  empire  since  1778 ;  and  during 
the  last  twenty  years  the  amount  has  slightly  increased,  and  a 
good  deal  is  raised  for  home  use.  The  Brazilian  cotton  plant 
is  perennial,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet.  It  succeeds 
better  in  the  inland  provinces  than  near  the  sea,  as  the  cli- 
mate is  less  changeable;  but,  from  the  want  of  proper  roads, 
most  of  the  produce  has  to  be  brought  down  to  the  coast,  a 
distance  sometimes  of  450  miles,  by  pack  mules.  The  great 
obstacle,  however,  to  increased  cultivation  is  the  want  of 
labour.  It  has  been  suggested  of  late  that  this  difficulty  may 
be  removed  by  the  employment  of  Indians ;  but  as  they  have 
very  few  wants  which  the  forest  cannot  satisfy,  and  none 
which  they  cannot  supply  by  gathering  vanilla  or  india-rub- 
ber and  taking  it  for  sale  to  the  nearest  village,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  they  will  submit  to  be  thus  utilised. 
The  same  objection  applies  to  the  West-India  Islands  and  to 
British  Guiana.  We  are  told  that  there  are  1,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  Jamaica  fit  for  cotton-growing,  and  100,000  persons 
out  of  employ.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  unoccupied  class 
has  contrived  to  exist,  ever  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
Negroes,  without  any  profit  to  other  people,  but  with  perfect 
satisfaction  to  itself,  we  question  whether  the  substitution  of 
cotton  for  coffee  or  sugar  on  a  plantation  will  inspire  it  with 
any  new  taste  for  work.  British  Ouiana  has  for  some  time 
back  been  importing  Chinese  labourers  with  unusual  success; 
bat  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  planters  will  think  the 
present  demand  for  cotton  a  sufficient  inducement  to  give  up 
growing  sugar,  when  both  soil  and  climate  offer  such  excep- 
tional facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  that  crop. 

The  imports  of  cotton  from  all  quarters,  besides  thos4 
we  have  enumerated,  amounted  in  1860  to  8,667,978  lbs. 
For  this  increase,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
the  Manchester  Cotton  Supply  Association.  But  none  of  the 
countries  included  tmder  this  general  designation  are  in  a 
position  to  send  us  an  immediate  supply.  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  of  late  about  Africa;  but  with  the  exception  of  Natal, 
the  cotton  districts  of  that  continent  are  exposed  to  all  the 
risks  and  vicissitudes  incident  to  barbarous  society;  and  Dr. 
Livingstone's  glowing  pictures  of  native  cultivation  have  pro- 
bably more  interest  for  the  philanthropist  than  the  capitalist. 
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Natal  has  higher  claims  upon  our  notice.  Its  situation^  soil^ 
and  temperature^  are  described  as  being  admirably  fitted  for 
the  cotton  plant;  but^  as  a  young  and  scantily  peopled  country, 
it  has  neither  the  labour  necessary  to  develop  its  resources, 
nor  the  capital  whe^irith  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Queens- 
land, with  even  greater  advantages,  suffers  from  a  similar 
want.  The  climate  seems  to  suggest  the  introduction  of  two 
different  systems  of  cultivation : — in  the  temperate  districts, 
small  farms,  resembling  the  Grerman  plantations  in  Texas, 
worked  by  European  colonists,  with  their  families;  and,  in 
the  tropical  districts,  large  plantations,  worked  by  Asiatic 
labour.  The  former  class  of  emigrants,  Queensland,  under 
the  guidance  of  its  energetic  Governor,  Sir  George  Bowen,  is 
making  very  vigorous  efforts  to  attract  to  its  shores.  Persons 
who  are  able  to  pay  their  own  passage-money  are  entitled, 
on  their  arrival,  to  receive  laqd-orders,  in  the  proportion  of 
eighteen  acres  for  each  adult  whom  they  bring  with  them,  and 
twelve  acres  more  after  they  have  been  two  years  in  the  colony. 
Two  children,  over  four  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  count 
as  one  adult ;  so  that  a  man  and  his  wife  with  four  young  chil- 
dren will  start  with  a  free  graA  of  seventy-two  acres,  Jo  be 
increased  in  two  years'  time  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.  By 
taking  additional  labourers  at  their  own  expense  they  may 
enlarge  their  farms,  in  the  same  proportion.  With  a  view  to 
encourage  larger  plantations,  grants  are  also  made  of  not  less 
than  320  acres,  or  more  than  1,280,  at  a  deposit  of  28,  per 
acre.  If  within  two  years  one-tenth  of  the  land  is  planted 
with  cotton,  and  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  2,500/.  for  every 
320  acres  has  been  laid  out  on  clearing  and  improvements,  the 
deposit  will  be  returned,  and  the  land  granted  in  fee.  If  no 
evidence  can  be  shown  of  these  conditions  having  been  com- 
plied with,  the  deposit  will  be  forfeited,  and  the  land,  with  any 
improvements  which  may  have  been  made  on  it,  will  revert  to 
the  government.  The  importation  of  coolies  seems  to  be  less 
unpopular  in  Queensland  than  was  expected ;  and  a  bill  to 
legalise  it  was  passed  last  summer  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
House  of  Assembly.  Chinese  immigrants  appear  to  incur  the 
same  dislike  which,  whether  deservedly  or  undeservedly,  is  felt 
for  them  in  other  parts  of  Australia.  If  these  measures  have 
their  anticipated  effect,  there  seems  great  reason  to  believe 
that  Queensland  may  rival  the  Southern  States  of  America 
as  a  cotton-growing  country.  The  climate  is  favourable. 
Warm  rains  come  early  in  the  season,  and  from  April  onwards 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  fine  weather  for  pick- 
ing, during  six  or  eight  months.  The  constituents  of  the  soil 
are  not  yet  so  well  known ;  but  the  undiminished  verdure  of 
the  natural  grasses  throughout  the  dry  season  points  to  that 
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capacity  for  retaining  moisture  which  imd  have  seen  to  be  the 
most  essential  requisite  for  the  growth  of  cotton.  The  cost 
of  interior  transport  will  be  small^  as  in  almost  aU  cases  the 
plantations  will  be  along  the  seacoast^  or  on  the  banks  of 
navigable  rivers.  Hitherto  only  Sea-Island  cotton  has  been 
cultivated  in  the  colony;  but,  as  that  has  yielded  more  than 
double  as  much  to  the  acre  as  it  does  in  South  Carolina  or 
Georgia,  there  is  reason  to  expeot  that  the  average  produce  of 
the  short-stapled  variety,  which  is  about  to  be  tried,  will  be 
proportionately  large.  The  quality  of  the  fibre  is  said  by  Mr. 
fiadey  to  be  equal,  and  in  some  instances  superior^  to  any 
thing  ever  seen  in  England. 

The  results  of  this  survey  are  not  very  encouraging.  No 
country  besides  America  seems  to  possess  all  the  requisites 
for  the  immediate  production  of  the  best  material  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale.  India  has  the  labour  which  is  required, 
but  her  material  seems  to  be  hopelessly  inferior.  Australia 
possesses  the  material^  but  has  still  to  create  the  labour. 
Egypt  and  Brazil  have  both  material  and  labour,  but  it  is 
not  clear  to  what  extent  their  exports  admit  of  being  in- 
creased. On  the  whole^  however,  Australia  is  the  quarter 
from  which  there  seems  to  be  most  hope ;  and  the  Cotton 
Supply  Association  and  the  Manchester  Cotton  Company 
would  probably  be  better  employed  in  cooperating  with  the 
Australian  governments  to  oi^amse  a  system  both  of  white 
and  coolie  emigration  than  in  attending  exclusively  to  India. 
Artificial  encouragements  and  a  revived  system  of  protection 
may  certainly  do  much  to  increase  the  Indian  cotton  crop,  as 
well  as  to  divert  into  the  English  market  a  portion  of  what  is 
now  exported  to  China  or  retained  for  home  consumption ; 
but  we  cannot  forget,  as  Mr.  Bright  does,  that  the  Indian  au* 
thorities  have  other  duties  than  that  of  keeping  Lancashire 
employed.  If,  tmder  the  impulse  of  an  exceptional  remission 
of  taxation,  cotton  crops  were  to  be  generally  substituted  for 
grain  throughout  India,  from  what  quarter  is  the  food  of  the 
population  to  be  derived  ?  In  a  country  destitute  of  any  ade- 
quate means  of  transit,  food  does  not  readily  find  its  way  from  * 
one  district  to  another,  still  less  from  the  seacoast  to  the 
interior,  and  over-abundance  may  be  efifectually  separated  from 
scarcity  by  the  intervention  of  an  inaccessible  mountain  or  a 
few  mUes  of  pathless  jungle.  Even  supposing  the  danger  of 
&mine  averted,  we  have  seen  that  the  demand  for  the  indi- 
genous cotton  of  India  must,  to  all  appearance,  cease  in  a  few 
years.  And  it  is  an  Indian,  as  well  as  an  English  question, 
'whether  the  benefit  of  increased  exports  for  a  time  would  not 
-be  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  glutted  market,  an 
.  unsaleable  crop^  and  a  disappointed  people. 
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Nowhere  does  the  difference  in  principle  between  English 
freedom  and  Continental  liberalism  appear  in  sharper  outline 
than  in  questions  connected  with  national  education. 

Abroad^  the  revolutionary  party  seek'  to  absorb  all  power 
into  the  central  authority.  They  insist  that  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  state^  or  rather  of  the  minister  who^  in  matters  of 
public  instruction,  represents  the  dominant  party  in  their 
chambers,  to  direct  the  education  of  the  people.  In  his  hands 
they  place  the  appointment  of  schoolmasters  and  professors ; 
he  determines  how  much  or  how  little  of  religion  should  be 
taught  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  so  seeks  to  control  and  to 
form  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation.  Thus,  democratic 
absolutism  is  no  less  absolute  than  monarchical  absolutism, 
and  not  only  asserts  its  dominion  over  the  body,  but  claims 
a  right  to  guide  the  conscience  and  to  mould  opinion. 

With  us,  on  the  contrary,  government  interference  in 
education  is  jealously  limited.  Disliking  all  monopoly,  we 
hold  with  Bastiat  that  the  most  odious  of  all  monopolies  is  the 
monopoly  of  education.  We  believe  that  state  education  would 
be  intellectually  inferior  to  that  given  in  our  various  free  uni- 
versities and  schools,  whose  honourable  competition  with  one 
another  preserves  a  high  standard  in  all.  We  love  liberty  too 
much  to  allow  the  government  to  give  a  direction  to  opinion. 
It  is  our  boast  that  among  us  government  is  itself  the  result 
and  the  expression,  not  the  creator,  of  public  opinion. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  our  deep  and  unwavering  conviction 
that  the  central  political  authority  is  powerless  to  mould  the 
mind  and  the  heart.  True  moral  training  can  be  given  only 
by  family  or  religious  influences;  and  for  the  youth  in  our 
public  schools,  away  from  their  homes,  we  deem  the  presence 
of  a  strong  religious  influence  essential  to  the  protection  of 
their  faith,  and  the  development  of  their  moral  being.  Our 
love  of  liberty,  and  our  religious  spirit,  both  combine  there- 
fore to  make  us  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  most  com- 
plete liberty  of  education,  and  any  infringement  of  that  liberty 
we  should  resist,  and  have  resisted,  as  an  odious  and  un-Eng- 
lish tyranny. 

We  are  deeply  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  principles ; 
we  approve  of  their  practical  working  as  satisfactory;  and  yet, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  we  limit  their  operation  to  our  own 
island,  and  force  upon  our  reluctant  fellow  subjects  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  a  system  which,  for  ourselves,  we  repu- 
diate and  anathematise.     It  is  to  a  remarkable  manifestation 
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of  this  inconsisteiicy  that  we  propose  now  to  call  attention : 
we  approach  it  in  no  party  or  sectarian  spirit ;  we  have  always 
maintained,  in  their  largest  sense,  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty ;  we  desire  that  those  principles  should  be  carried  out 
in  as  conscientious  a  spirit  where  Catholics  are  strong,  as 
where  Catholics  are  weak — where  they  form  a  majority,  as  well 
as  where  they  are  few.  Therefore  we  consider  that  the  state- 
ment we  are  about  to  make,  and  the  appeal  we  shall  found 
upon  it,  have  some  claim  on  the  attention  of  those  among  our 
readers  who,  differing  from  us  in  religious  belief,  desire,  as  we 
do,  to  extend  as  widely  as  possible  the  domain  of  freedom. 
Orave  political  and  social  interests  are  at  stake :  it  is  our  geo- 
graphical morality,  our  double  weights  and  measures,  our  loud 
profession  of  principles  here,  our  refusal  to  admit  them  or  to 
act  upon  them  outside  our  own  island,  that  have  alienated 
from  us  the  hearts  of  our  Irish  fellow  subjects.  No  English- 
man will  admit  that  French  institutions  are  better  than  those 
we*  enjoy ;  and  yet,  in  a  century  and  a  half,  German-speaking 
Alsace,  the  same  in  race  with  the  Germans  inhabiting  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Rhine,  has  become  united  in  heart  and 
affection  to  the  rest  of  France.  The  inhabitants  of  Alsace  arc 
as  entirely  French  in  spirit  as  the  inhabitants  of  Touraine  or 
Nivemais  j  while  six  hundred  years  of  connection  have  left  the 
Irish  people  as  distinct  from,  not  to  say  as  hostile  in  feeling 
to,  England  as  the  Belgians  were  to  Holland  in  1830.  Why? 
Because  the  French  government  has  governed  Alsace  upon 
the  same  principles,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  as  the  rest  of 
France.  It  has  applied  to  both  tbe  same  system  of  adminis- 
tration; it  makes  no  religious  distinction  between  different 
portions  of  the  population ;  it  does  not  speak,  or  think,  or 
act,  as  if  any  portion  of  its  subjects  were  aliens;  and  the 
natural  result  has  been  complete  unity  of  feeling  and  entire 
political  consolidation.  Our  government  of  Ireland  has  been, 
and  stiU  is,  founded  on  totally  opposite  principles.  Messages 
of  peace  we  send  there  when  it  is  our  interest  to  do  so.  Equal 
justice,  religious  or  educational  equality,  we  have  denied,  and 
still  continue  to  deny,  to  the  Irish  people :  we  seem  to  forget 
in  our  dealings  with  them,  that  it  is  harder  for  a  nation  to 
bear  a  partial  injustice  than  to  submit  to  a  tyranny  which  is 
equal  for  all.  In  one  word,  our  policy  in  Ireland  is  a  policy 
not  founded  on  principle,  but  on  a  supposed  expediency.  We 
seek  there  not  truth  and  justice,  but  the  maintenance  of  the 
^n^lish  interest ;  and  that  EngUsh  interest  is  considered  to 
consist  in  weakening,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  hold  which  the 
Catholic  rdLigrjon  has  on  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people. 
^  Neither  the  failures  of  three  hundred  years,  nor  the  ab- 
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stract  lore  of  liberty^  have  eradicated  tUs  policy  from  the 
minds  of  many  among  ns ;  and  a  statesman  like  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  no  chivalrous  champion  any  where  of  principle^  counts 
on  English  support  as  a  reward  for  setting  aside  in  Ireland  the 
golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  wish  they  should  do  to' 
us.  In  an  evil  hour  for  his  party  he  thought  fit  to  punish  his 
alienated  Irish  supporters  by  inflicting  Sir  Bobert  Fed  upon 
their  country  as  Chief  Secretary.  The  antecedents  of  that 
statesman^  his  exposure  at  Berne  by  Monsieur  Bois  le  Gomte, 
the  absence  of  all  respect  for  himself  or  for  others  which  the 
speech  he  delivered  on  his  return  from  the  Russian  coronation 
exhibited,  had  excluded  him  from  office. .  No  colonial  minister 
would  have  been  rash  enough  to  trust  any  considerable  colony 
to  the  consequences  of  his  notorious  indiscretion.  These  were 
sufficient  proofs  of  his  fitness  to  become  a  rod  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  ungrateful  Ireland :  but  he  had,  during  the  session  of 
1861,  added  another  to  his  long  list  of  qualifications.  On  the 
occasion  of  an  Italian  debate,  in  a  carefully  prepared  speech, 
he  had  insulted,  in  the  grossest  manner,  the  religion  of  the 
Irish  people.  Other  speakers  had  defended  their  views  on 
Italian  policy  by  political  considerations;  Sir  Bobert  Fed 
alone  at  that  time  had  proclaimed  motives  founded  on  reli* 
gious  antipathies,  and  had  declared  that  his  sympathy  with 
Italian  revolution  was  founded  on  the  hope  that  Italian  revo- 
lution would  injure  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  use 
political  power  in  Ireland  to  promote  the  same  object  for 
which  he  rejoiced  to  see  pcditical  power  used  in  Italy.  There- 
fore Mr.  Newdegate  and  Mr.  Kinnaird,  and  the  small  band 
who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  peace  and  order  to  their  hatred  of 
Catholicism,  hailed  his  appointment  with  unconcealed  satis- 
&ction.  The  Tories  rejoiced  that  Ireland  was  at  length  alien- 
ated from  their  party  opponents.  The  Liberal  party  held  up 
their  hands  in  astonishment  and  indignation.  The  Chief  Se- 
cretary went  over  to  Dublin,  and,  true  to  his  antecedents,' 
rushed  at  once  upon  that  dangerous  ground  which  the  dis« 
cretion  of  his  predecessors  had  led  them  to  avoid.  He  com- 
menced an  agitation  in  favour  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  He 
determined  to  increase  their  number  and  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence. There  was  no  dependent  of  the  government  whom 
he  did  not  sdidt  for  subscriptions  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out 
his  views ;  and  thus  the  conscience  and  the  interest  of  many 
of  those  employed  in  the  public  service  were  placed  in  direct 
antagonism  to  one  another. 

The  Cathcdic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  issued  a  l<^r  to  his 
flock  indicating  some  passages  from  the  life  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
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iATY,  and  containing  extracts  from  his  most  recent  speeches; 
and  left  them  to  judge  whether  either  his  antecedents  or  his 
principles  rendered  him  a  fitting  guide  to  follow  in  an  edu- 
cational project.  Sir  Eobert  Ped  replied  by  vulgar  abuse, 
cheered  to  the  echo  by  the  Orangemen  of  Belfast  and  Lon« 
ddnderry.  He  assailed,  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  some 
political  offence  or  some  moral  crime,  Catholic  prelates  who 
maintained  the  same  principles  of  religious  education  as  are 
maintained  in  England  by  the  clergy  both  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  of  the  Dissenting  communities^  and  in  Ireland  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  Protestant  clergy  and  of  the  higher 
laity.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  of  all  classes  and  all  ranks, 
were  roused.  Thoughtful  men  had  always  appreciated  the 
importance  of  sound  academical  education ;  but  the  dangers 
of  the  existing  university  system  had  appeared  to  the  careless 
mass  even  of  educated  men  to  be  often  more  theoretical  than 
real.  The  open  assumption  by  a  fanatical  Chief  Secretary  of 
power  to  prescribe  the  principles  on  which  Catholic  youth 
should  be  educated  opened  the  eyes  of  the  least  suspicious  to 
a  danger  which,  under  more  prudent  rulers,  they  had  not  fully 
appreciated.  Cold  interest  was  turned  into  enthusiasm.  It 
was  felt  that  General  Lee  might  as  well  consult  with  General 
M'Clellan  upon  the  discipline  or  training  of  the  Confederate 
army,  as  Catholic  parents  conduct  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  their  children  by  the  guidance  of  Sir  Kobert 
Peel;  and  for  the  first  time  the  Catholic  nation  absolutely 
determined  to  make  the  Catholic  University  a  reality.  The 
corporations  of  Ireland  assembled,  and  prepared  addresses. 
The  wealth  and  intellect  of  the  country  protested  against  the 
Queen's  Colleges.  Scholarships  in  the  Catholic  University 
were  founded.  Subscriptions  poured  in.  A  discussion  took 
place  in  parliament  which  was  not  more  remarkable  for  the 
superiority  evinced  by  the  supporters  of  liberty  of  education 
than  for  the  moderation  of  their  demands.  The  government 
did  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  question ;  and  a  sensible  and 
most  favourable  impression  was  produced  on  the  independent 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

.It  was  thought,  under  these  circumstances,  that  even 
Lord  Palm^rston  would  hardly  be  bold  enough  to  refuse  the 
just  request,  that  those  Catholic  parents  who  conscientiously 
object  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  should  be  allowed,  at  their  own 
expense,  to 'provide  for  their  children  a  means  by  which  they 
might  be  enabled  to  obtain  academical  degrees  without  dmng 
violence  to  the  convictions  of  conscience.  A  deputation  com- 
posed of  rq[)resentative8  from  forty-six  municipal  bodies,  and 
all  the  members  of  parliament  representing  Catholic  constitu- 
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encies  who  had  remained  in  London  until  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, waited  on  the  prime  minister.  Their  case  was  explained 
to  him  by  liberal  Protestants  as  well  as  by  Catholics.  He  met 
their  moderate  demands  by  a  decided  refusal^  and  told  them/ 
in  substance,  that  the  violation  of  conscience  must  continue^ 
for  such  Catholic  parents,  to  be  the  conditio  sine  qud  non  or 
their  children  obtaining  degrees. 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  not  slow  to  reply  to  his 
challenge.  On  the  occasion  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  buildings  of  the  Catholic  University,  a  demonstration, 
greater  than  any  that  had  taken  place  since  the  days  of 
O'Connell,  proclaimed  the  determination  of  the  Irish  people 
to  insist  upon  the  redress  of  a  flagrant  grievance;  and  die 
country  committed  itself  to  a  struggle  for  that  equality  and 
justice  in  the  conduct  of  public  education  upon  which  the 
welfare  of  future  generations  so  largely  depends.  Since  Sir 
B.  Peel's  aggression  the  number  of  students  in  arts  has  been 
doubled  in  the  Catholic  University;  the  annual  contributions 
to  it  have  been  much  more  than  doubled ;  many  of  the  Ca- 
tholic colleges,  already  existing  in  Ireland,  have  been  affiliated 
to  it  and  made  its  feeders;  and  several  middle-class  schools 
have  already  been  created  by  it.  Every  day  men  see  better 
the  path  in  which  they  have  to  walk,  for  every  day  the  mist  is 
removed.  The  principles  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  carry 
on  the  Queen's  University  have  been  since  laid  down  with 
unmistakeable  and  offensive  clearness.  So  late  as  October 
last,  its  religious  tenets  were  proclaimed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
senate,  with  no  uncertain  voice,  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Latitudinarians,  we  are  told,  while  they  profess  charity  to- 
wards all  do<5trines,  nevertheless  count  it  heresy  to  oppose  the 
principle  of  latitude.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  therefore^ 
that  Lord  Carlisle  denounced,  under  the  name  of  intolerance, 
not  the  forcing  of  consciences,  for  this  is  done  by  the  system 
of  education  he  supports,  but  firm  and  undoubting  faith  in 
any  creed.  "When  we,''  he  said,  "indeed  look  a  little  back- 
ward and  around  us,  and  consider  that  it  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  permit  the  various  creeds  and  churches  of 
Christendom  to  be  supported  and  adorned  by  such  men  as 
Luther,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  John  Wesley, 
Bishop  Hall,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  Channing, — men  with  the 
fire  of  divine  eloquence  on  their  lips,  and  the  teachings  of 
divine  piety  in  their  hearts, — surely  there  can  be  none  of  us 
who  must  not  think  how  likely  it  is  that  in  many  points  he 
must  be  wrong,  how  impossible  it  is  that  in  all  points  te  can 
be  right."     It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this 
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statement :  it  was  made  by  the  representative  of  the  sovereign 
in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  several  Queen^s 
Colleges;  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  state  stood  by  his 
side;  no  voice  was  raised  to  question  it;  its  sense  was  not 
obscure ;  it  dealt  not  only  with  one  of  the  most  momentous 
l^uestions  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind^  but  with  one  which 
greatly  influences  human  conduct.  In  one  word^  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  here  enunciated  the  principles  which  govern  the 
teaching  of  the  University  at  whose  solemn  session  he  pre- 
sided. Those  principles  we  freely  admit,  if  founded  on  truth, 
would  go  far  to  justify  the  manner  in  which  religious  teach- 
ing is  dealt  with  by  that  University.  The  argument  is,  that 
because  Bossuet  and  Channing  haid  ^Hhe  fire  of  divine  elo- 
quence on  their  lips,  and  the  teachings  of  divine  piety  in  their 
hearts,^'  no  certainty  is  attainable  on  those  points  on  which 
these  eminent  men  differed ;  the  points,  therefore,  upon  which 
no  one  can  be  certain  are  those  which  separate  the  Catholicism 
of  Bossuet  from  the  Unitarianism  of  Channing.  It  has  been 
well  said,  that  in  all  schools  and  universities  there  is  a  con- 
tract, expressed  or  implied,  between  the  teacher  and  the  learner, 
as  to  the  principles  on  which  the  one  agrees  to  teach,  and  the 
other  to  learn.  The  terms  of  that  contract,  as  regards  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  are  here  plainly  stated.  Henceforth  no 
parent  of  a  student  in  them  can  fairly  complain  if  he  finds 
that  the  general  tone  of  thought  impressed  upon  his  son's 
mind  is  in  accordance  with  Lord  Carlisle's  announcement. 
And  yet,  if  the  proposition  so  authoritatively  enunciated  be 
true,  St.  Athanasius  could  not  have  been  certain  that  Anus 
was  a  teacher  of  falsehood ;  the  Council  of  Nicea  blasphem- 
ously erred  when  it  declared  that  it  was  infallibly  guided  by 
the  Holy  Ghost;  the  solemn  decrees  of  that  Council  dealt 
with  points  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  it 
decided  rightly  or  wrongly;  and  the  Emperor  Constantine 
was  the  maintainer  of  true  Christian  liberty  when  he  asserted 
that  Athanasius  and  Arius  '^agreed  in  fundamentals,''  and 
that  the  great  question  at  issue  between  them  was  one  of  no 
ixnportaace. 

We  will  not  stop  to  enquire  how  Lord  Carlisle's  statement 
is  to  be  reconciled  with  those  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  to  which  he  has  subscribed.  But  it  does  con- 
cern us  deeply  and  intimately  to  enquire  how,  in  an  institution 
professedly  intended  for  Catholics,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could 
have'  allowed  himself  to  enunciate  so  direct  a  contradiction 
of  their  faith.  If  he  had  turned  to  the  most  ignorant  of 
those  Catholic  students  who  appeared  before  him,  he  would 
have  learnt  that  to  Catholics  "  faith  is  not  a  mere  conviction  of 
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the  reason^  but  a  firm  assent^ — a  clear  certainty,  greater  tban 
any  other  certainty ;  and  that  this  is  wrought  in  the  mind  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  by  it  alone  ;*'  and  that  any  one  Who 
deliberately  thinks  as  he  declared  every  one  present  must 
think,  by  that  Very  thought  puts  himself  out  of  the  Church. 

We  pass  ^y  Sir  B.  Peel's  speech  on  the  same  occasion,  in 
which,  predicating  Candida  de  nigris  et  de  candentibm  atra,  -> 
he  declared  that  he  was  honoured  by  the  confidence  of  the 
moderate  men  of  all  parties  and  degrees;  that  CyConnell,  who 
denounced  the  colleges  as  godless,  and  Dr.  Murray,  who  pro* 
claimed  them  to  be  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals,  were  their 
supporters ;  and  that  *^  all  the  talents,  all  the  education,  and 
he  might  say  almost  all  the  religion  of  the  country,  united  in 
giving  their  support  to  the  system  of  education  of  the  Queen's 
C!olleges;''  while,  in  fact,  with  all  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment at  his  back,  he  coiQd  only  induce  five  Catholics  to  sub- 
scribe to  his  project,  and  while  he-  knew  that  in  the  single 
county  of  Limerick  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  had  been 
subscribed  in  one  month  to  the  Catholic  University. 

Such  undisguised  misstatements  do  no  harm  in  Ireland. 
They  are  only  laughed  at  there.  But  on  our  side  of  the 
Channel  it  is  necessary  to  meet  them  by  a  categorical  denial^ 
as  we  now  do.  The  late  Mr.  Shell  met  an  American  univer- 
salist  at  dinner,  in  1845.  This  gentleman,  having  indulged  at 
some  length  in  those  generalities  which  the  abhorrers  of  all 
dogma  delight  in,  warmed  to  his  subject,  and  attacked  thQ 
Catholic  Church  with  offensive  bitterness.  Up  to  this  time, 
Mr.  Shell  had  been  silent  Suddenly  he  ipterposed  with  the 
enquiry,  "Pray,  sir,  what  is  your  religion?''  "I  belong,"  was  the 
reply,  "  to  that  large  and  universal  religion  which  looks  down 
firom  the  heights  of  charity  with  equal  favour  on  all  churches 
and  sects,  and  condemns  with  equal  abhorrence  the  preten- 
sions  of  any  to  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  truth."  "  Are 
you  acquainted,"  Mr.  Shell  said,  "with  the  prime  minister?" 
"  I  have  not  that  honour."  "  That  is  unfortunate ;  for  you 
are  just  the  man  for  a  professor  in  one  of  his  godless  colleges.'^ 
If  a  fitting  habitation  was  thus  by  anticipation  marked  out  for 
the  amiable  Viceroy,  where  would  the  witty  orator  have  placed 
the  Chief  Secretary,  now  a  member  of  the  University  Senate? 
Not  surely  in  any  place  of  authority  in  an  institution  where  a 
scrupulous  exactness  is  included  among  the  moral  virtues,  and 
accuracy  is  considered  to  be  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
success  of  scientific  investigation. 

All  these  circumstances  have  tended  to  concentrate  public 
interest  in  Ireland  upon  the  question  of  academical  education* 
The  principles  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  are  being  examined 
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kad  sifted.  And  thus  the  Catholic  University^  the  founda- 
tion of  which  had  been  silently  laid  by  the  greatest  of  oiur 
living  writers  or  thinkers^  has  become  generally  known  and 
appreciated  through  the  petulance  or  prejudice  of  one  of  the 
most  violent  enemies  of  the  Catholic  legion.  While  we  ad- 
mire the  growth  of  the  institution  oyer  the  commencement  of 
which  Dr.  Newman  presided^  we  cannot  deny  that  for  its  de- 
velopment it  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  intemperate  and  in- 
tractable Irish  Secretary.  He  went  forth  to  curse  the  work, 
and  his  curse  has  been  turned  into  a  blessing. 

We  proceed  to  explain  in  detail  the  system  by  which  aca- 
demical degrees  in  Ireland  can  now  be  obtained,  and  we  can- 
not do  so  better  than  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  volumes  of  Father  Perraud  on  Ireland  which 
were  reviewed  in  our  last  Number. 

There  axe  three  Universities  in  Ireland.  The  first  is  the 
Dublin  University  (Trinity  College),  exclusively  Protestant  in 
its  governing  body  and  in  its  religious  teaching.  The  second 
is  the  Queen's  University,  in  which  no  religious  teaching  is 
provided  for  the  students.  Both  of  these  were  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  the  state;  both  have  the  power  of  granting  degrees, 
but  only  to  their  own  students.  The  third  is  the  Catholic 
University,  which  was  founded  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
who  have  contributed  to  it,  out  of  their  poverty,  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  but  which  still  remains  without 
any  power  to  grant  degrees,  and  without  state  recognition  or 
endowment.  No  one,  therefore,  can  obtain  a  degree  in  Ire- 
land unless  he  becomes  a  student  either  of  Trinity  College  or 
of  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  Trinity  College  was  founded 
by  letters^patent,  granted  by  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1591.  It 
was  largely  endowed  with  lands,  of  which  confiscation  had 
deprived  the  owners,  whether  lay  or  clerical.  \  The  rent  of  this 
property  amounts  now  to  32,500/.  per  annum.  The  fees  re- 
ceived firom  students  and  other  resources  amount  to  about  as 
much  more.  Thirty-two  livii^,  the  income  of  which  amounts 
in  the  aggregate  to  about  20,000/.  a  year,  are  presented  to  by 
the  University,  and  generally  are  given  to  its  junior  fellows. 

Since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Catholics  Kav^ 
been  admitted  into  this  University  as  students ;  but  the  whole 
governing  body  must  be  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
Twenty -five  out  of  thirty -three  are  Protestant  clergymen. 
And,  while  no  religious  teaching  is  forc^  upon  Catholic  or 
Dissenting  students,  no  religious  teaching  except  that  of  the 
Established  Church  can  be  given  to  them.  We  do  not  com- 
plain of  any  want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  those  who  govern 
Trinity  College.    They  could  not  deal  much  more  liberally 
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with  Catholics  than  they  do^  without  ceasing  to  be  a  religious 
institution.  But  what  is  the  condition  of  a  Catholic  student 
there  ?  He  receives  an  excellent  secular  education.  At  that 
period  of  life  which  separates  boyhood  from  manhood,  when 
temptation  is  most  rife,  when  the  character  of  the  future  man 
is  being  formed  and  developed,  the  University  does  no  more  to 
provide  him  with  any  training,  moral  or  religious,  than  it  would 
have  done  if  Christianity  had  been  discovered  to  be  a  myth, 
and  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  a  fable.  We  had  lately  re- 
called to  our  minds  the  admirable  description  of  a  Christian 
teacher  given  by  BoUin.  "  What,  then,"  he  says,  "  is  a  Chris- 
tian master  who  is  entrusted  with  the  education  of  youth  ? 
He  is  a  man  into  whose  hands  Christ  has  committed  a  number 
of  children,  whom  He  has  redeemed  with  His  blood,  and  for 
whom  He  has  laid  down  His  life ;  in  whom  He  dwells,  as  in 
His  house  and  temple ;  whom  He  considers  as  His  members, 
as  His  brethren  and  co-heirs ;  of  whom  He  will  make  so  many 
kings  and  priests,  who  shall  reign  and  serve  God  with  Him 
and  by  Him  to  all  eternity.  And  for  what  end  has  He  com- 
mitted them  to  the  care  of  their  instructors  ?  Is  it  barely  to 
make  them  poets,  orators,  or  men  of  learning?  Who  dares 
presume  to  say,  or  even  to  think  so?  He  has  committed 
them  to  their  care,  in  order  to  preserve  in  them  the  precious 
and  inestimable  deposit  of  innocence,  which  He  has  imprinted 
in  their  souls  by  baptism, — in  order  to  make  them  true 
Christians." 

It  is  clear  that  Protestant  tutors  and  professors  cannot  dis- 
charge these  duties  towards  their  Catholic  pupils ;  and  yet,  as 
we  know,  day  by  day,  this  high  ideal  of  a  Christian  teacher  is 
in  its  measure  realised  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  It  was 
the  recognition  of  the  unsuitableness  of  Trinity  College  for 
Catholics  that  induced  the  late  Sir  B.  Peel  to  found,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  supply  of  admitted  Catholic  wants, 
the  second  University  to  which  we  have  alluded.  In  1845,  a 
bill  for  the  establislunent  of  the  three  Queen^s  Colleges  re- 
ceived the  royal  sanction.  These  colleges  were  opened  in 
1849,  and  in  1850  were  erected  into  a  University,  comprising 
the  three  faculties  of  arts,  of  medicine,  and  of  law.  The 
charter  conferred  the  right  of  ^^ranting  degrees  to  students 
who  had  followed  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  any  one  of 
the  three  colleges  and  passed  a  8u£Scient  examination  before 
the  University  Senate, 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  University  is,  that  it  is 
open  to  students  of  every  or  of  no  religion;  and  it  can  itself 
give  no  religious  instruction.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Catholics 
are  themselves  to  blame  for  not  having  provided,  in  connec- 
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tion  with  it^  a  means  of  religious  instruction  for  Catholic 
students.  The  charge  is  untrue^  unless  it  can  be  maintained 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  bound  to  sanction,  by  the  presence 
of  her  priests,  institutions  which  even  the  intervention  of  those 
priests  could  not  prevent  firom  being  dangerous  to  the  faith 
and  morals  of  her  children.  From  the  very  first,  the  Catholic 
Bishops  formally  condemned  the  colleges  as  being  thus  dan- 
gerous, and  their  judgment  was  ratified  by  the  Holy  See.  It 
has  b^n  said  that  this  condemnation  was  carried  at  the  Sy- 
nod of  Thurles  by  only  a  small  majority.  This  was  not  the 
case.  In  1845,  Archbishop  Murray  had  declared  ^'that  he 
could  not  give  his  approbation  to  the  proposed  system,  as  he 
deemed  it  dangerous  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Catholic 
pupils.**  To  the  strong  condemnatory  language  of  the  pas- 
toral issued  from  the  Synod  of  Thurles  he  and  the  whole  of 
the  assembled  prelates  gave  their  hearty  consent;  and  the 
only  question  on  which  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion 
was  one  not  of  principle,  but  of  expediency.  The  Archbishop 
considered  it  unwise  to  prohibit  ecclesiastics  &om  acting  as 
deans  of  the  colleges.  The  majority  of  the  Synod  thought 
that,  while  the  fact  of  a  priest  holding  office  in  an  institution 
might  cause  its  danger  to  be  under-estimated,  he  could  confer 
but  little  benefit  on  students  brought  up  day  by  day  in  an 
atmosphere  from  which  religious  influences  were  excluded. 
Experience  has  proved  that  even  in  this  question  of  detail  the 
majority  of  the  Synod  adopted  the  more  soimd  conclusion. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  this  question  from  a  financial 
point  of  view. 

The  Queen's  Colleges  and  the  Queen's  University  had  up 
to  last  year  cost  the  public  exchequer  397,600/.;  thus  appro- 
priated, — 

The  buildings  and  famiture    ....  £100,000 

Repairs 19,200 

Annual  charge  for  twelve  years  on  Consolidated 

Fund,  at  21,000/.  per  annum     .         .         .     252,000 
Incidental  expenses 26,400 

£397,600 

To  induce  students  to  enter  the  colleges,  165  burses  were 
founded,  independent  of  prizes.  In  other  colleges  these  ad- 
vantages are  an  object  of  rivalry  among  the  students ;  here 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1858  informs  us  that  the  number  of 
students  up  to  1858  had  been  1209,  from  which  number  must 
be  deducted  169,  who,  having  each  followed  more  than  one 
course,  appear  twice  on  the  books,  making  the  real  number 
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1040.  The  number  of  burses  during  the  same  period  was 
1326,  showing  an  excess  of  burses  over  students  of  nearly 
300.  On  an  average,  about  15  Catholics  annually  take  their 
degrees  in  the  dueen's  University.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Queen's  Colleges  have  done  nothing  except  subsidise  a  few 
students,  and  feed  a  comparatively  enormous  number  of  pre* 
sidents,  professors,  and  officials,  at  an  exceedingly  large  outlay 
to  the  public 

The  result  of  this  attempt  to  starve  Catholics  into  submis- 
sion to  a  system  which  they  cannot  accept  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  their  consciences  is,  that  generally  they  go  without 
university  degrees.  The  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  con- 
sists of  four  millions  and  a  half.  The  average  number  of 
Catholics  that  take  d^:rees  annually  is  less  than  30, — 15  at 
Trinity  College,  and  15  at  the  Queen's  University.  In  Bel- 
gium,  with  a  population  of  a  little  more  than  four  millions, 
more  than  1000  degrees  are  taken  annually;  in  Scotland, 
with  a  population  of  3,000,000,  about  900  annually  take  de- 
grees. In  Ireland,  there  are  a  certain  number  who  matricu- 
late in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  but  do  not  ever  take  degrees.  A 
certain  number  also  attend  lectures  without  matriculating; 
but  neither  of  these  classes  receive  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
plete university  course. 

It  would  require  too  large  a  space  to  carry  out  an  enquiry 
as  to  the  character  of  the  education  which  is  given  in  these 
institutions,  even  to  those  who  complete  their  university  course ; 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  modern  history  is  not  taught,  and 
that  if  it  were,  the  religious  sense  of  some  of  the  pupils  would 
infallibly  be  offended.  Catholic  youths  could  not  be  required 
to  listen  to  Protestant  versions  of  that  period, 

**  When  love  first  taught  a  monarch  to  be  wise. 
And  gospel  truth  looked  iorth  from  Boleyn's  ejea  ;** 

and  the  witness  which  history,  impartially  investigated,  bears 
to  the  position  and  prerogatives  of  the  Holy  See  could  not 
be  listened  to  by  Protestant  students  without  danger  to  some 
of  their  religious  opinions.  Some  attempt,  we  believe,  is  made 
to  teach  moral  philosophy.  We  do  not  envy  the  professor 
who  approaches  the  sciences  which  have  reference  to  freedom 
of  the  will,  the  law  of  duty,  and  the  other  subjects  treated  of 
by  Locke,  Clarke,  Beid,  Cousin,  and  those  other  philosophers 
to  whose  works  reference  is  made  in  the  examination-ques- 
tions at  the  several  Queen^s  Colleges,  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  can  be  offensive  either  to  Protestant 
or  to  Catholic  ears.  In  point  of  fact,  the  examination-papers 
appended  to  the  reports  of  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  show 
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that  even  controrersial  questions  are  not  avoided.  We  give  a 
single  example:  '^  Wherein  did  Anthony  Collins  and  Jona- 
than Edwards  agree,  and  wherein  did  thejr  differ,  as  to  free- 
dom of  the  will  ?''  Are  the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards  suit- 
able reading  for  Catholic  students  ?  They  are  preeminently 
oontroversisd ;  and  their  end  and  object  is  to  teach  ultra-Cal- 
vinism. In  one  word,  moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics  can- 
not be  properly  taught  in  mixed  colleges,  any  more  than  his- 
tory and  theology.  To  abstract  these  sciences  from  education 
is  to  go  against  the  authority  of  all  ages,  against  the  practice 
of  all  countries,  and  to  take  away  the  best  and  most  effectual 
means  of  developing  the  intellectual  faculties  and  forming  the 
mind  'of  youth.  "  Infelix  opens  summa,  quia  ponere  totum 
nesciet/'  is  the  motto  which  ought  to  be  placed  over  the 
gates  of  the  Queen's  Colleges. 

In  answer  to  the  complaint  that  under  the  present  system 
few  Catholics  obtain  degrees,  it  is  sometimes  urged  that  the 
Catholic  population  in  Ireland  comprises  but  few  of  that  class 
which  desires  to  obtain  university  education.  Fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago  this  might  have  been  true.  The  penal  laws  had  done 
their  work  well.  A  great  part  of  Ireland  had  been  confiscated 
several  times  successively.  The  property  and  estates  of  Catholics 
had  been  given  to  Protestants,  and  the  land  was  in  the  hands 
of  English  or  Scottish  adventurers,  or  of  those  few  families  of 
Irish  or  Norman  descent  which  had  preserved  their  possessions 
by  apostasy.  Catholics  had  not  been  permitted  to  teach  or 
keep  schools  at  home,  or  to  send  their  children  to  be  educated 
abroad.  But  when  the  barbarous  penal  laws  were  abrogated, 
it  was  found  that  the  energy  of  the  Irish  race  was  not  broken 
down.  They  raised  themselves  from  their  bed  of  torture,  and 
rapidly  began  to  acquire  wealth.  From  year  to  year  that  wealth 
increased*  The  agricultural  profits  during  the  war  with  France 
enriched  a  number  of  the  farming  class.  Catholics  took  the 
*first  place  amoug  the  merchants  ih  the  principal  towns.  The 
learned  professions  became  full  of  Catholic  aspirants ;  and  the 
annals  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  show  how  largely 
the  desire  expressed  by  the  late  Sir  James  Graham,  that  the 
effect  of  that  measure  might  be  to  throw  landed  property  into 
Catholic  hands,  has  been  realised.  It  is  not  a  fact,  there- 
fore, that  the  existing  number  of  Catholics  who,  from  their 
position,  have  a  right  to  aspire  to  the  highest  education,  is 
'  small;  and  from  year  to  year  that  number  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Putting  aside  then,  for  the  moment,  all  considerations  of  jus- 
tice and  of  liberty,  we  ask.  Is  it  for  the  interest  of  the  state  to 
^dude  this  large  class  from  that  sort  of  education  which  is 
represented  by  university  degrees  ?    We  freely  concede  to  the 
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state  the  right  to  fix  an  intellectual  standard  for  its  degrees. 
Bat  a  degree  represents  that  intellectual  standard,  and  nothing 
else.  Let  it  be  fixed  high.  All  we  ask  is,  that  it  should  be 
the  same  for  all.  Ought  not  as  many  as  possible  to  be  invited 
to  reach  it? 

This  consideration,  deeply  as  it  concerns  the  safety  of  the 
state,  appears  to  have  singularly  eluded  the  attention  of  states- 
men. Is  it  or  is  it  not  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  that  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  among  its  subjects  whose  social 
position  entitles  them  to  this  privilege,  without  distinction  of 
religious  creed,  should  obtain  it?  There  is  no  better  soil  for 
the  production  of  agitators  than  that  of  half-educated  wealth, 
or  rather  of  wealth  instructed  without  being  educated,  en- 
dowed with  that  superficial  knowledge  which  puffe  up,  but 
not  with  that  insight  into  the  mutual  relations  of  different 
branches  of  knowledge  which  sound  education  gives.  More 
than  half  the  discontent  that  exists  in  the  world,  apart  firom 
poverty,  arises  from  this  sort  of  half-knowledge.  Some  com- 
monplace principle  comes  with  all  the  fineshness  of  novelty 
upon  a  shallow,  ill-balanced  mind.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the 
discovery  of  some  new  world  of  thought  or  action.  Straight 
as  a  cannon-ball  it  is  urged  forward  with  an  inexorable  logic. 
No  account  is  taken  of  existing  institutions,  of  prescription, 
of  ancient  rights.  There  is  no  attempt  to  compensate,  to  re- 
concile, or  to  balance.  Burke,  quoting  from  Cicero,  describes 
Cato  as  endeavouring  to  act  in  the  commonwealth  upon 
the  school  paradoxes  which  exerdsed  the  wits  of  the  junior 
students  in  the  Stoic  philosophy.  Such  is  the  conduct  of 
those  quacks  who  have  never  made  a  diagnosis  of  the  body- 
politic  they  prescribe  for,  and  who  generally  consider  that  a 
process  by  which  purgation  is  applied  to  the  wealthier  dasssi 
must  to  the  mass  of  the  people  act  as  a  strengthening  dra^ht. 
A  very  little  study  of  Hansard's  Farliamentaiy  Debates  would 
show  that  the  description  is  by  no  means  exaggerated. 

But  if,  for  these  reasons,  it  is  highly  impolitic  to  prevent 
any  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  from  getting  more  than 
that  little  knowledge  proverbidily  so  dangerous,  it  is  no  less 
so  to  retain  any  portion  of  the  community  in  a  condition  of 
unjust  inferiority.  Injustice  always  produces,  and  always 
ought  to  produce,  discontent.  Discontent  produces  agitation. 
It  introduces  virulence  into  party  struggles,  and  turns  those 
divisions  which  must  exist  in  every  firee  country  into  feuds. 
These  and  many  other  evils  must  be  the  inevitable  results  of 
excluding  Catholics  from  academical  degrees  except  on  the 
condition  of  their  violating  their  consciences.  For  the  sake  of 
injuring  the  Catholics  the  state  injures  itself.    In  principle 
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there  is  no  difference  between  this  conduct  and  that  of  the 
state  at  an  earlier  time^  which  actively  persecuted  them^  and 
excluded  them  from  the  acquisition  of  property  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  political  power.  It  prohibited  the  attainment  of  the 
end :  we  now  exclude  them  from  the  means  by  which  the  end 
is  to  be  obtained.  The  Catholic  youth  are  forced  to  enter  into 
the  battle  of  life,  and  to  contend  with  their  Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen,  without  being  allowed  the  same  preparation  as 
their  rivals  possess  for  the  conflict.  And  this  is  done  by  men 
who  call  themselves  liberal  statesmen^  and  in  the  name  of 
liberty.  Thirty-four  years  after  Catholic  emancipation,  twenty- 
nine  years  after  the  grant  of  a  university  charter  to  English 
Dissenters,  Irish  Catholics  ask  to  be  allowed  to  obtain  degrees 
for  their  children  on  the  condition  of  their  attaining  a  cer- 
tain intellectual  standard  which  they  are  willing  to  allow  the 
state  to  fix ;  and  this  request  is  refused.  The  prime  minister 
cries  ''priestcraft,'*  though  in  the  Catholic  University  twenty 
out  of  twenty-five  professors  are  laymen;  while  he  supports 
the  Protestant  University  of  Dublm,  where  twenty-five  out  of 
thirty-three  of  the  governing  body  are  clei^men.  In  Belgium 
this  fight  was  fought.  It  cost  the  King  of  Holland  a  throne ; 
but  it  gave  the  Bdgians  liberty  of  education.  In  France  this 
battle  lasted  for  many  a  long  day.  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
ministers  rejected  just  demands;  his  success  was  his  ruin. 
Another  generation  was  educated  without  those  religious 
principles  which  are  the  sole  foundation  for  political  order ; 
and  when  his  throne  was  upset,  liberty  of  education  was  to 
a  great  extent  established  in  France.  In  Austria  the  Pro- 
testant minority  has  every  educational  advantage  which  is 
enjoyed  by  the  Catholic  majority.  In  Prussia  the  Catholic 
minority  are  not  less  favourably  treated.  Yet  Irish  Catholics 
are  expected  to  submit  to  an  injustice  almost  without  a  prece- 
dent in  the  existing  state  of  Europe. 

They  are  expected  to  yield.  Let  us  explain  in  a  very  few 
words  why  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  so ;  and  we  will  not 
put  the  reason  in  our  own  words.  "  The  one  object  which 
every  Christian  parent  is  bound  to  consider  as  one  to  which 
every  other  object  is  second,  is  to  train  up  his  child  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God.  No  parents  can  disguise  from 
themselves  that,  with  whatever  advantages  their  children  com- 
mence their  course,  in  spite  of  their  baptism,  in  spite  of  the 
most  careful  home-training,  still  the  great  multitude  of  them 
require  present  and  continual  succour  to  keep  them,  or  rescue 
them,  from  a  state  of  mortal  sin.  Taking  human  nature  as 
it  is,  we  cannot  be  ignorant  that  left  to  themselves  they 
would  relapse  into  a  state  of  sin,  whatever  latent  principles 
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of  tmtli  and  goodness  might  remain  in  them^  and  whatever 
eonseqnent  hope  there  might* be  of  a  fdture  revival.  Just 
as  the  one  work  of  the  Church  towards  her  many  millions 
of  children  is,  year  after  year,  day  after  day,  to  be  raising 
them  out  of  the  mire,  and  when  they  sink  again  to  save  them 
again,  and  so  to  keep  them  afloat  as  she  best  may  on  the 
surface  of  that  str^tm  which  is  carrying  them  down  to  eter- 
nity, — so  the  one  object  of  the  Christian  parent,  to  which, 
just  in  so  far  as  he  is  Christian,  he  will  sacrifice  every  other, 
is  to  preserve  the  soul  of  his  child  unspotted  firom  evil,  to 
watch  over  him  with  anxious  care  in  those  moments  when 
temptation  is  most  rife,  to  support  his  trembling  feet,  to  raise 
him  if  he  falls,'  to  make  him  fed  that  it  is  a  bad  bargain  for 
him  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  to  lose  his  own  soul/' 

This  is  the  dictate  of  the  natural  conscience.  Even  the 
heathen  Quintilian  makes  his  decision  dear,  that,  no  matter 
how  excellent  a  school  might  be  for  cultivating  the  intellect, 
if  it  was  dangerous  to  morals,  no  parent  ought  to  send  his 
child  there:  ^'Si  studiis  quidem  scholas  prodesse,  moribus 
autem  nocere  constaret,  potior  mihi  ratio  vivendi  honeste, 
quam  vel  optime  discendl,  videretur.''  But  to  those  who  have 
before  their  eyes  that  dear  vision  which  revdation  gives,  the 
responsibility  of  parents  for  their  children's  souls  is  among 
the  most  penetrating  and  influential  of  moral  duties.  Many 
a  man  cardess  or  even  vicious  himself  shrinks  with  horror 
from  exposing  his  children  to  temptation.  It  is  idle  therefore 
to  expect  that  parents  so  constrained  by  the  voice  of  con- 
sdence  will,  as  a  general  rule,  consent  to  send  their  children 
to  institutions  where  their  faith  and  morals  must  be  endan- 
gered. It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  persuade  those  who  bdieve 
in  original  sin,  that  institutions  where  no  moral  and  religious 
training  is  provided  for  thdr  children  are  not  dangerous  both 
to  faith  and  to  morality.  The  decision  of  the  Holy  See  on. 
this  point  was  but  the  edio  of  the  consdence  of  every  Chris- 
tian. When  parents  see  no  danger  for  thdr  children's  bodies 
in  the  insufficient  food  of  "  Dotheboys  Halls,''  they  may  per- 
haps be  persuaded  that  spiritual  starvation  wiU  not  be  in-, 
jurious  to  their  moral  natures. 

In  one  of  Napoleon's  conversations  at  St.  Hdena,  re- 
corded in  M.  Thiers's  last  volume,  the  emperor  said,  "  There 
are  fewer  traitors  in  France  than  you  think;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  a  greater  number  of  weak  persons  conquered 
by  circumstances  a  hundredfold  stronger  than  they  are  them- 
selves." No  one  who  has  studied  human  nature  can  doubt 
that  this  saying  is  true  not  in  !^rance  only  but  every  where. 
Those  must  indeed  estimate  their  children  by  a  false  standard 
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who  imagine  that  they  can  breathe  without  danger  an  atmo- 
sphere from  which  religions  teaching  and  example  are  ex- 
clnded. 

It  is  needless  to  insist  further  on  this  point.  Admit  the 
Catholic^  or  even  the  Christian  premiss^  and  the  conclusion 
necessarily  follows.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  be  un- 
faithful guardians  of  the  heritage  '^  they  from  their  fathers 
had  in  trust/^  if  they  consented  to  any  transaction  in  this  vital 
matter.  Deny  the  premiss;  admit  faith  to  be  superstition 
and  morality  unattainable^  and  then  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  colleges  which  neglect  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
Those  who  approve  of  godless  colleges  must^  if  they  are  con- 
sistenty  approve  also  of  godless  families. 

In  order  therefore  that  these  colleges  may  succeed^  Catholic 
faith  must  become  dim  in  Ireland.  Ignorance  or  weakness 
or  worldliness^  quarrels  with  the  dergy^  narrow  drcum- 
stanoes, — ^these  things  will  always  furnish  a  certain  number 
of  candidates  for  scholarships  and  prizes^  and  prospects  of 
future  advancement  in  government  departments.  But  the 
more  the  problem  of  education  is  studied,  the  louder  will 
oonsdenoe  reproach  those  who  for  material  advantages  hazard 
the  best  interests  of  their  sons.  To  such  as  shut  their  ear^ 
against  warnings^  experience  will  speak  trumpet -tonguad. 
We  could  recount  many  histories  even  already  which  justify 
our  conclusions ;  but  we  wish  to  avoid  every  thing  that  can 
give  pain  to  individuals.  And  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  refer 
to  examples  at  home,  because  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
where  the  mere  secular  system  has  been  longer  tried,  estab- 
lishes unmistakeably  the  conclusions  cid,  priori  reasoning. 

The  case  of  Belgium  is  exactly  similar  to  our  own.  Just  one 
year  after  it  had  been  handed  over  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  to 
the  king  of  Holland,  on  the  25th  of  September  1816,  a  royal 
deeree  instituted  a  new  system  of  university  education.  Three 
nntversities  were  established  at  Id^ge,  Ghent,  and  Louvain. 
No  one  could  obtain  a  degree  except  by  graduating  in  one  of 
them.  The  system  of  education  was  secular  and  godless,  just 
as  that  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  is.  The  President  of  the  Cour 
de  Cassation,  the  highest  appellate  tribunal,  in  his  history  of 
Belgium  from  1814  to  1830,  gives  us  the  result  of  this  ex- 
periment: ''When  the  Dutch  government  desired  thus  to 
penetrate  into  the  family-life,  it  had  against  it  not  only  all 
fte  fathers  but  all  the  mothers  in  the  kingdom,  and  certainly 
their  instinct  did  not  deceive  them.  More  fortunes  were  de- 
stroyed, more  illustrious  names  dragged  through  the  dirt,  by  the 
bad  education  of  their  children,  than  by  all  other  misfortunes 
that  befall  fiunilies.    The  true  remedy,  the  only  mode  in  the 
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present  state  of  affairs  to  counterbalance  the  movement  that 
was  reducing  and  overwhehning  ns^  was  relijgions  education, 
which  by  means  of  liberty  has  been  reestablished  among  us/^ 
The  new  system  introduced  in  place  of  this  destructiye 
scheme  of  education  was  a  very  simple  one.  A  suppleiAentary 
body  was  formed,  capable  of  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
seyeral  universities  of  Belgium,  while  it  interfered  with  the 
special  system  of  none.  This  '^  juri  central/'  as  it  is  called^  had 
the  power  of  appointing  examiners  and  granting  degrees  to 
all  students  who  exhibited  a  certain  defined  amount  of  intel- 
lectual proficiency.  Thus  the  students  of  the  Catholic  univer- 
sity of  LouvaiUy  of  the  infidel  university  of  Brussels,  and  of 
the  government  universities,  go  up  for  examination  together. 
There  are  no  religious  or  dvU  tests.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
central  examining  body  must  exercise  considerable  influence 
over  the  subjects  and  character  of  instruction.  Its  constitu- 
tion therefore  has  led  to  much  dissension,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently altered. 

But  it  is  to  France  we  must  look  for  the  results  of  state 
education  tried  on  the  lai^est  scale  and  for  the  longest  time. 
From  the  moment  when  the  revolution  of  1791  swept  away 
the  ancient  educational  institutions,  efforts  were  made  to 
frame  a  new  system  of  national  education.  In  that  very  year 
Talleyrand  drew  up  a  report  on  the  subject,  and  submitted  it 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In  this  report  it  was  main- 
tained^ that  as  every  one  has  a  right  to  receive,  so  every  one 
has  a  right  to  give,  education.  Every  privilege^  he  says,  is  in 
its  nature  odious ;  any  educational  privilege  would  be  odious 
and  absurd.  This  report  was  printed  just  before  the  Assembly 
was  dissolved.  The  L^slative  Assembly  that  succeeded  it 
adopted  the  principles  of  Talleyrand;  but  before  it  could  give 
effect  to  them,  the  reign  of  the  Mountain  and  the  reign  of 
Terror  Ix^an.  Then  it  was  that  the  right  of  the  state  to  pre-* 
scribe  to  parents  the  manner  in  which  their  children  should 
be  educated  was  first  asserted.  In  1793  Lebon  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  national  system  of  education,  which  should 
substitute  for  the  authority  of  fathers  and  mothers  the  autho- 
rity of  the  state ;  and  in  1794  Danton,  amid  the  acclamations 
of  the  blood-stained  Convention  which  had  just  converted  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  into  the  temple  of  Reason,  cried  out 
that  it  was  time  to  establish  the  great  principle,  that  the  re- 
public has  a  right  to  her  children,  prior  to  the  rights  of  their 
parents.  It  was  decreed  that  every  one  who  refused  to  send 
his  children  to  the  national  schools  should  be  deprived  of  all 
rights  of  citizenship.  It  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space 
if  we  attempted  to  describe  the  various  changes  which  fol- 
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lowed ;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  because  we  have  the  re- 
sults of  their  practical  working  given  to  us  hj  no  less  an 
authority  than  Count  Daru.  In  a  speech  made  Jby  him  in 
1802  the  following  passage  occurs ;  and  we  need  not  remind 
our  readers  that  he  spoke  without  sympathy  for  the  Catholic 
Churchy  or  indeed^  if  we  may  judge  by  some  of  his  expres- 
sions,  without  sympathy  for  any  form  of  Christianity.  "To 
replace/*  he  said,  "the  old  system,  a  new  one  has  been  cre- 
ated, mixed  in  its  principles.  Its  schools  were  but  slowly 
organised,  not  because  France  could  not  furnish  schoolmasters 
in  a  sufficient  number;  it  was  the  supply  of  scholars  that 
was  deficient.  Public  opinion,  stronger  than  any  laws,  was 
hostile  to  the  system.  Why  was  it  so?  I  cannot  be  deceived 
in  attributing  this  hostility  to  religious  opinions.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Fourcroy  had  attached  burses  to  his  colleges.  He 
had  not  conciliated  the  confidence  of  the  fathers  of  families, 
and  his  establishments,  occupied  only  by  the  holders  of  burses, 
were  deserted;  while  the  flower  of  the  IVench  youth  were  edu- 
cated  in  private  schools  at  a  considerable  expense  to  their 
parents.^'  Such  was  the  state  of  public  education  when  the 
Revolution  was  stayed  by  the  strong  hand  of  Napoleon.  He 
reorganised  the  whole  system,  and  established  schools  and 
colleges  of  all  sorts,  by  the  decree  of  1802,  over  the  whole 
country;  but  he  made  no  provision  for  religious  instruction 
in  the  colleges.  In  1806 — ^we  are  quoting  from  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  the  ablest  defender  of  state  education — the  happy  and 
always  increasing  progress  of  the  religious  spirit  in  France 
brought  the  conviction  to  Napoleon's  mind,  that  schools  with- 
out religious  instruction  did  not  fulfil  the  true  end  of  a  na« 
tional  institute,  which  ought  not  only  to  instruct  but  also  to 
educate,  and  that  colleges  were  not  to  be  tolerated  without 
regular  religious  services.  He  determined,  then,  that  there 
should  be  no  college  without  religious  instniction-^Catholic,  as 
the  majority  of  the  French  people  were  Catholic.  So  there  was 
no  t^oU^e  without  a  Catholic  chaplain,  appointed  by  the  bishop, 
being  attached  to  it,  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  religious  in- 
struction to  all  the  Catholic  students.  Protestant  students  re- 
ceived religious  instruction  separately,  according  to  their  own 
belief;  but  the  Catholic  religion  was  dominant  in  the  colleges. 
Thu9  was  established  the  famous  educational  system  of  Napo- 
leon. The  governing  body  was  the  council  of  the  university. 
That  council  was  appointed  by  the  government.  The  council 
appointed  professors  and  teachers  to  all  the  different  colleges 
and  schools ;  but,  as  we  have  shown,  far  greater  guarantees 
were  given  for  religious  teaching  than  have  been  offered  to  the 
Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland. 
VOL.  II.  e 
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What  was  the  result  ?  Were  the  religious  guarantees  suffi- 
cient to  neutralise  the  dangers  of  an  educational  system  essen- 
tially and  helplessly  in  the  hands  of  the  state  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  goes  far^  not  only  to  justify  us  in  our  oppositioa 
to  the  Queen's  Colleges  as  they  now  are^  but  also  to  vindicate 
the  wisdom  of  that  majority  of  Bishops  who,  at  the  Synod  of 
Thurles,  prohibited  Catholic  priests  from  filling  the  office  of 
deans  to  the  sereral  colleges.  We  will  cite  the  best  authori- 
ties on  this  subject ; — among  others,  the  Count  de  Gasparin, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  among  the  French  Protestants, 
and  the  Count  de  Montalembert,  the  most  illustrious  of  French 
Catholic  laymen.  Both,  be  it  observed,  had  themselves  passed 
through  these  government  colleges,  and  were  therefore  unex- 
ceptional witnesses  to  the  results  they  describa  ^'  The  youth,'f 
says  Monsieur  de  Gasparin,  ^^  who  comes  up  to  Paris  to  give 
himself  up  to  serious  studies  is  forcibly  driven  into  scepticism^ 
I  remember,  with  horror,  what  I  was  when  I  had  completed 
my  own  education.  I  remember  what  all  those  of  my  fellow- 
students  whom  I  was  acquainted  with  were.  Nous  n'avions 
pas  mSme  les  plus  faibles  commencements  de  la  foi  et  de  la 
vie  evangehque.*'  "  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,*'  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Keratry.  "  The  presence. of  an  ecclesiastic,  however 
excellent,  in  our  colleges  on  a  fixed  day  does  not  suffice  to 
produce  a  religious  spirit  among  the  students.  That  spirit 
can  be  acquired  only  by  continuous  teaching  permeated  by 
the  divine  law.*'  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Montalemberfs  emphatic  declaration,  that  not  one  in 
ten  of  his  fellow-students  was  a  believer  in  Christianity  when 
he  had  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  a  college  course. 

But  even  more  remarkable  than  the  testimony  of  these 
illustrious  witnesses  is  a  report  from  the  chaplains  of  the  col- 
leges situated  in  one  of  the  French  dioceses  to  their  bishop. 
They  say  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  profound  discouragement, 
on  account  of  the  absolute  fruitlessness  of  their  ministry,  al- 
though they  have  spared  no  pains  in  the  discharge  of  their 
daties ;  that  the  good  sentiments  the  students  bring  with  them 
fix>m  their  homes  soon  disappear ;  that  they  speedily  become 
disinclined  to  religious  exercises  of  any  kind.  Those,  the 
report  continues  to  say,  among  the  students  who  remain  faith- 
ful try  to  hide  their  religious  practices.  Out  of  ninety  or  a 
hundred  in  the  higher  college  classes,  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  perform  their  Easter  duties.  They  see  nothing  of 
Christianity  except  within  the  walls  of  the  chapel.  We  will 
not  ofiend  our  readers  by  describing  the  moral  condition  of 
the  students.  Can  we  wonder  that  every  thing  that  was 
Christian  in  France  rose  up  against  this  destruction  of  the  faith 
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and  morals  of  her  youth?  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  facts 
each  as  we  have  quoted  roused  the  French  nation  to  a  sense 
of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed^  and  that  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  republic  of  1848  was  to  restore  liberty  of 
education  to  France,  as  the  revolution  of  1830  had  restored 
the  same  bkssing  to  Bdgium? 

We  have  now  shown  the  natural  tendency  of  the  principles^ 
at  once  irreligious  and  servile,  on  which  the  Queen^s  Colleges 
axe  founded.  We  have  verified  our  condusions  by  appealing 
to  the  results  produced  by  those  principles  on  other  coantries. 
There  and  here  human  nature  is  the  same.  The  end  proposed 
to  be  attained  by  Belgian  and  French  statesmen  was  the  same 
as  that  which  our  ministers  seek  to  attain: — ^to extend  the 
influence  of  the  civil  power,  to  detach  its  subjects  from  an 
authority  which  is  independent  of  it,  to  limit  the  dominion  of 
conscience,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  inconvenience  of  religious 
diffnrenoes  by  diminishing  as  far  as  possible  the  power  of  re- 
ligion on  the  mind. 

This,  and  not  proselytism,  is  the  end  which  state  education 
such  as  we  are  considering  aims  at.  It  is  therefore  no  mere 
outwork  of  Christianity  that  we  are  defending.  The  blow  is 
aimed  at  her  heart.  The  statesmen  who  aim  it  are  tmcon- 
sciously  destroying  the  stability  of  the  state  by  destroying  the 
influeoce  of  religious  principle.  They  are  destroying  the  dig- 
nity of  the  state  by  exhibiting  it  in  the  odious  character  of  a 
seducer.  They  are  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  state  by 
withholding  the  basis  and  security  of  all  liberties,  the  liberty 
of  conscientious  opinion.  Those  who  value  above  all  earthly 
treasures  the  faith  and  morals  of  their  children,  cannot  send 
them  to  institutions  where  reason  and  experience  show  that 
both  their  faith  and  their  morals  are  exposed  to  the  most  ex- 
treme danger. 

.  One  subterfuge,  however,  of  our  opponents  we  cannot  pass 
ovar  altogether  in  silence,  as  it  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, bodi  the  weakness  of  their  position,  and  the  eccentricity 
of  their  moral  principles.  They  are  not  able  to  question  the 
aocoracy' of  statements  such  as  those  we  have  made  with  re* 
gard  to  France  and  Belgium.  These  facts  have  so  constrain, 
ing  a  force,  that  they  seem  to  conclude  the  question.  Driven 
thus  into  a  comer,  the  advocates  of  secular  education  have 
alleged  that  the  warm  faith  and  ardent  piety  of  the  Irish 
people  will  preserve  them  from  dangers  such  as  those  to 
which  the  Belgians  and  French  had  at  one  time  succumbed. 

The  argument  that  because  a  people  are  religious,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  giving  them  religious  education,  sounds 
certainly  strangct  to  Christian  ears.    An  individual  so  con* 
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fident  in  himself  as  not  to  pray  against  being  led  into  temp- 
tation^ wiU  surely  fall ;  and  moral  bankruptcy  must  infallibly 
be  the  lot  of  a  nation  which  lives  upon  the  religious  capital 
accumulated  by  former  generations.  But  the  very  hypothesis 
on  which  it  is  attempted  to  build  up  this  conclusion^  at  once 
most  unphilosophical  and  most  unchristian^  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  examination.  True^  the  Irish  people  are  earnestly 
religious;  but  so  were  the  Belgians^  upon  whose  faith  and 
monds  the  colleges  founded  by  the  King  of  Holland  made 
such  lamentable  inroads.  And  if  state  influences  and  tyranny 
in  the  first  place^  and  afterwards  revolutionary  principles,  had 
caused  the  lamp  of  faith  to  burn  but  dimly  in  many  a  French 
heart,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  youth  who,  now  deli- 
vered by  educational  freedom  from  those  dangerous  influences 
to  which  their  fathers  were  exposed  in  government  lyceums, 
throng  the  free  Catholic  colleges  of  France,  are  second  to 
those  of  no  other  nation  in  self-sacrificing  piety  and  unoor- 
rupted  faith.  What  they  are,  secular  education  prevented 
their  fathers  from  having  been ;  and  the  very  contrast  between 
the  fathers  and  the  sons  would,  if  sufficiently  enquired  into, 
force  every  fair  mind  to  accept  the  conclusion  at  which,  firom 
other  considerations,  we  have  arrived. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  and  apply  these  conclusions.  We 
have  shown  that  there  are  two  grievances  which  imperatively 
demand  a  remedy: 

I.  The  constitution  and  functions  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity do  not  provide  for  the  case  of  those  who  desire  to  obtain 
academical  degrees,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  conscien- 
tiously object  to  a  system  of  education  which  does  not  care  for 
the  faith  and  morals  of  the  students. 

II.  The  large  sums  liberally  granted  by  Parliament  do  not 
provide,  as  they  were  intended  to  do,  collegiate  education  for 
the  Irish  Catholics.  To  use  Count  Daru's  words,  the  supply 
of  scholars  is  deficient,  because  public  opinion,  stronger  than 
any  laws,  is  hostile  to  the  irreligious  system  on  which  these 
coUeges  are  carried  on.  In  vain  have  burses  been  attached 
to  the  colleges ;  they  have  not  conciliated  the  confidence  of 
the  fathers  of  families;  and  these  great  establishments,  occu- 
pied only  by  the  holders  of  burses,  are  deserted  and  shunned 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  Catholic  body. 

Are  these  real  grievances?  Would  they  be  endured  for 
one  year  by  Protestant  Englishmen  ?  Would  they  tolerate 
for  their  own  children  a  system  which  refused  them  degrees 
except  on  the  condition  of  their  passing  through  either 
seccdar  colleges  or  the  Catholic  University?    Would  they 
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allow  monejns  voted  by  Parliament  for  their  relief  to  be  ex-, 
dusivelj  appHed  to  colleges  to  which  they  could  not  consci- 
entiously send  their  sons?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to 
be  found  in  the  recent  educational  history  of  England^  and  in 
the  pages  of  Hansard.  Few  of  our  readers  can  have  forgotten 
the  zeal  with  which  the  battle  of  a  religious  education  was 
fought  in  England;  the  determined  opposition  with  which  the 
Protestant  clergy  and  laity  withstood  both  the  secular  prin- 
ciple and  that  of  state  domination^  even  as  applied  to  those 
classes  of  society  which  are  most  guarded  against  the  tempta- 
tions that  proceed  from  vanity^  empiricism^  and  material- 
ism. The  National  Society,  and  the  writings  of  Mr.  Maurice, 
not  generally  counted  a  bigoted  High  Churchman,  remain 
among  the  many  records  of  this  successful  struggle.  We 
will  content  ourselves,  however,  with  a  parliamentary  author- 
ity. We  give  the  answer  to  our  question  in  the  words  of  that 
great  statesman,  whose  name  is  now  unhappily  borne  by  the 
Irish  Secretary.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1830,  in  a  memorable 
speech,  used  the  following  words :  "  But  with  respect  to  the 
Established  Church,  I  hope  that  rather  than  consent  to  any 
plan  from  which  ecclesiastical  authority  is  excluded,  it  would 
separate  itself  altogether  firom  the  state  on  this  point;  that  it 
would  take  the  education  of  the  people  into  its  own  hands, — 
that  it  would  not  shrink  firom  insisting  on  the  publication  of 
its  own  peculiar  doctrines,  but  that  it  would  demand  that  the 
highest  respect  should  be  entertained  for  its  power,  by  its 
being  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  children  that  religion  formed 
the  basis  of  all  education.'^ 

Would  the  removal  of  the  grievances  that  press  so  heavily 
on  Irish  Catholics  take  away  any  thing  that  is  now  possessed 
by  any  Protestant  individual,  or  any  Protestant  establish- 
ment? Do  we  ask  that  the  constitution  of  Trinity  College 
should  be  altered  by  one  hair's-breadth  ?  Certainly  not  Do 
we  seek  to  force  its  authorities  to  provide  for  the  religious 
education  of  Catholics,  or  to  furnish  them  with  a  coUege- 
chapel,  or  admit  them  to  fellowships  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
Trinity  College  is  endowed  with  spoils  taken  from  the  Catho- 
lics in  past  ages.  We  leave  it  in  the  undisturbed  and  exclu- 
sive possession  of  those  endowments. 

It  has  been  said  that  Catholicism  dwarfs  the  intellect  and 
enslaves  the  soul.  Be  it  so ;  then  Protestants  need  not  fear 
to  encounter  Catholics  on  equal  terms  in  the  battle  of  life. 
If  a  religion  is  hostile  to  intellectual  development,  the  more 
men  are  imbued  with  its  doctrines  and  its  spirit  the  less  chance 
they  have  of  successfully  competing  with  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  it.    «Why,  then,  is  there  any  reluctance  to  grant 
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to  Catibolics  fhe  same  ]nriyileges  and  the  same  choice^  as  re- 
gards education,  whidi  are  enjoyed  hy  Protestants? 

If  Catholics  neither  ask  to  take  away  from  Protestants 
any  advantages  they  possess,  nor  desire  the  state  to  grant 
them  d^rees  except  when  they  come  up  to  the  intellectnal 
standard  which  Protestants  must  reach  in  order  to  attain 
them,  why  are  they  to  be  deprived  of  these  academical 
honours?  We  have  turned  over  and  meditated  upon,  and 
looked  through  and  about,  the  question,  and  we  cannot  dis* 
cover  any  sluidow  of  a  shade  of  a  reason  for  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  conduct,  imless,  indeed,  we  suppose  that  he  deliberately 
desires  to  deprive  Irish  Catholics  of  education^  with  the  distinct 
object  of  rendering  them  intellectually  inferior  to  the  men 
around  thoni.  As  their  grievances,  then,  are  obviously  real, 
and  as  the  removal  of  them  can  injure  no  one,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  they  will  disappear  when  they  are  thorough}y 
understood  and  generaUy  known.  That  vast  majority  of 
English  Protestants  who  count  religious  education  the  in- 
alienable heritage  of  their  own  children,  never  will  knowingly 
condemn  innocent  Catholic  youths  to  choose  between  igno- 
rance and  academical  institutions  where  the  very  name  of 
God  the  Father,  the  Redeemer,  the  Sanctifier,  is  never  heard. 

Those  constitutional  Liberals  who,  abhorring  Continental 
centralisation,  watch  jealously  every  attempt  of  the  state  to 
outstep  its  proper  and  Intimate  functions,  will  never  force  any 
pcHrtion  of  their  fellow  subjects  to  decide  between  the  forfeiture 
of  academical  degrees  and  the  seeking  for  thent  in  a  university 
where  every  officer,  from  the  president  to  the  lowest  of  the 
teachers,  is  nominated  by,  and  holds  his  office  during  the 
.good  pleasure  of,  the  minister  of  the  day.  We  are  therefore 
much  more  anxious  to  bring  out  fully  the  nature,  principles, 
mode  of  government,  and  system,  of  the  Queen's  CoU^es 
than  to  suggest  any  particnlar  remedy  for  the  grievances  of 
which  we  complain. 

They  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day.  Let  a  Christian  people 
see  them  as  they  are,  and  we  believe  our  work  will  be  accom- 
plished. Any  means  by  which  Catholics  can  be  afiforded  pre- 
cisely the  same  educational  advantages  that  Protestants  enjoy 
will  satisfy  us.  To  give  a  charter  to  the  unendowed  Catholic 
University  is  perhaps  the  simplest  mode  by  which  this  object 
might  be  attained.  Thus  would  be  realised  a  portion,  in 
recent  times  not  often  adverted  to,  of  the  educational  scheme 
propounded  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wysa  The  portion  of 
tiiat  scheme  relating  to  provincial  colleges  has  Icmg  since  been 
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carried  into  effect;  but  the  scheme  itself  included  a  university 
system  as  well :  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  insisted  upon  it  that 
justice  could  in  this  respect  be  done  only  in  two  ways^  one 
of  them  beingy  that  Dublin  University  should  be  thrown  open 
on  entirely  equal  terms  to  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  the 
other  being  the  creation  of  a  Catholic  university,  to  which 
Protestants  should  be  admissible  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
on  which  Catholics  are  now  admitted  to  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity. 

During  the  last  session  of  Parliament  another  mode  of 
attaining  the  same  end  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  most 
influential  Catholic  members.  It  was  proposed  to  leave  the 
Queen's  University  as  a  sort  of  centre  of  unity  to  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  and  to  transfer  its  power  of  nominating  examiners 
and  granting  degrees  to  a  body  fairly  representing  the  different 
classes  and  religions  of  which  the  students  who  were  likely 
to  seek  degrees  at  its  hands  would  be  composed.  This  body 
might  supply  vacancies  among  its  members  by  election.  After 
a  short  time,  when  the  graduates  had  reached  a  sufficient  num- 
ber, the  election,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  older  universities,  might  be  thrown  open  to  all 
the  graduates.  The  duties  of  this  body  would  be  of  course 
limited  to  the  appointment  of  examiners,  the  fixing  of  the 
subjects  of  examination,  and  the  granting  of  degrees.  All 
students  who  produced  certificates  of  having  completed  their 
college  course,  whether  at  the  Queen's  Colleges,  at  the  Ca- 
tholic University,  or  at  any  qther  college,  whether  founded  by 
Government  or  by  private  munificence,  might  be  entitled  to 
enter  for  examination,  and  if  found  eligible,  to  receive  degrees. 
"What  the  "juri  central"  does  for  Belgium,  what  the  Imperial 
University  does  for  France,  what  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  do  for  the  colleges  belonging  to  them,  this 
"juri  central"  might  do  for  all  Irish  colleges,  except  Trinity 
CoU^e.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  add  to  the  symmetir 
of  the  plan  if  that  also  were  included  in  it ;  but  any  such 
attempt  would  be  no  doubt  distasteful  to  an  ancient  foundation 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  faults,  deserves  well  of 
every  lover  of  learning  and  intellectual  development.  The 
other  grievance  of  which  we  complain  might  be  removed  with 
equal  facility. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Gk>vemment  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
anticipating  the  failure  of  the  secular  system,  had  seriously 
considered  the  expediency  of  bringing  the  Queen's  Colleges 
into  harmony  with  the  principle  upon  which  Trinity  College 
is  governed*.  There,  as  we  have  seen,  the  governing  body  is 
exclusive:  all  professors  and  fellows  must  be  memb^  of  the 
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Established  Church.  They  are  not  appointed  by  the  state. 
No  religion  except  the  dominant  one  is  taught  within  its 
walls ;  but  there  is  no  religious  test  for  the  students ;  and 
degrees^  together  with  all  honours  and  emoluments  that  do 
not  admit  to  the  governing  body,  are  open  to  all^  withoitf 
distinction  of  religious  belief.  The  plan  which  was  consi- 
dered by  Lord  John  Russell  was  to  make  the  Cork  and  Galway 
Colleges  Catholic^  and  the  Belfast  Presbyterian,  in  the  same 
sense  as  Trinity  College  belongs  to  the  Established  Church. 
The  famine,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland  and  of  Europe^ 
diverted  the  minds  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  to  other  subjects.  Lord  Clarendon 
was  too  much  occupied,  and  perhaps  too  deeply  committed  to 
the  principle  of  secular  education,  to  be  friendly  to  any  measure 
which  would  conciliate  Catholics ;  and  in  fairness  it  must  be 
added  that  the  public  mind,  ill-informed  as  to  what  had 
happened  in  other  countries,  and  without  the  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  secular  system  at  home,  had  no  such  firm 
or  definite  convictions  on  educational  questions  as  it  now  has. 
We  have  paid  a  heavy  price  for  this  ignorance.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  squandered;  and  the  only  bene- 
fit we  have  derived  fi*om  their  expenditure  is  to  have  discovered 
that  no  system  of  education  that  runs  counter  to  the  religious 
principles  of  our  people  can  be  successful. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  recur  to  the  great  principles  of 
social  equality  and  religious  freedom  which  were  put  aside 
fourteen  years  ago.  The  same  experience  which  has  proved 
the  principle  of  the  Queen's  College  to  be  unwise,  has  set  its 
seal  upon  the  wisdom  of  that  of  Trinity  College.  It  is  not 
so  easy  now  as  it  was  at  an  earlier  period  to  apply  it  to  those 
institutions.  There  are  existing  interests  to  deal  with  that 
must  be  respected.  The  professors  have  failed^  because  they 
were  required  to  carry  out  a  vicious  and  impossible  systefn : 
it  would  be  unjust  to  punish  them  for  having  performed  the 
task  that  was  allotted  to  them. 

Yet  we  are  convinced  that  a  commission  of  able  men, 
fairly  constituted,  and  appointed  for  the  purpose:  of  carrying 
out  the  two  definite  projects  we  have  d^etched  in  outline, 
would  soon  overcome  all  difficulties^  and  would  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  system  which  would  largely  extend  the  benefits 
of  intellectual  culture  in  Ireland. 

Few  will  be  prepared  to  deny  in  the  abstract  that  Catho- 
lics should  enjoy  the  same  intellectual  advantages  as  Protes- 
tants possess.  Lewis  XV.  hesitated  to  appoint  a  gentleman 
accused  of  Jansenism  to  a  post  of  honour;  when  he  was 
found  to  be  only  an  atheist,  the  king's  conscience  was  reas- 
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sured.  The  school  that  would  deal  with  Catholicism  as  this 
pious  king  dealt  with  Jansenism  is  limited  in  numbers  and 
in  influence.  From  their  narrow  bigotry  we  appeal  to  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  this  great  empire ;  we  'appeal  to 
%ose  whose  own  intellects  have  been  strengthened  and  deve- 
loped by  the  struggle  of  university  life.  We  appeal  to  them 
with  confidence,  because  we  know  that  the  comprehensiveness 
and  flexibility  of  mind  which  high  education  gives  can  liardly 
coexist  with  narrow  and  selfish  exclusiveness ;  and  if  we 
might  without  unfairness  direct  this  appeal  specially  to  any 
one  man,  we  should  address  it  to  him  whose  political  career  is 
the  flower  of  seed  sown  during  his  own  brUliant  university 
career, — ^we  should  ask  for  justice  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  hands. 
His  educational  principles  have  never  been  disguised.  Only 
the  other  day  he  declared,  that  '^no  schools  deserved  the 
name  of-  public  schools  that  were  not  likewise  Christian 
schools;  or,  if  purporting  to  be  Christian  schools,  they  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  the  phantom  of  an  indefinite  and  shadowy 
Christianity.'*  Can  he  sit  by  in  ignominious  silence  while 
men  such  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Lord  Falmerston,  in  the 
name  of  the  Grovemment,  enunciate  and  act  upon  principles 
directly  contradictory  of  those  he  so  eloquently  maintains? 
His  responsibility  is  great,  for  his  influence  in  the  cabinet  is 
irresistible.  It  Uves  upon  his  genius  and  his  power.  Even 
were  it  otherwise,  the  cause  at  stake  is  great  enough  to  de- 
mand a  sacrifice.  He  has  shown  before  now  that  he  is  not  in- 
capable of  making  sacrifices,  even  for  the  weak.  He  has  been 
severely  just  in  his  financial  treatment  of  Ireland.  Let  him 
insist  in  fairness  upon  the  extension  to  her  of  that  equalil^,  as 
regards  religion  and  education,  of  which  in  finance  he  has  been 
the  successful  promoter;  and  we  venture  to  believe  that  by 
doing  so,  he  will  acquire  a  title  to  enduring  fame,  higher  and 
nobler  than  financial  triumphs,  however  important,  can  give^ 
It  was  for  the  reconciliation  of  two  hostile  races — for  the 
knitting  together  of  two  nations  whom  centuries  of  cruel  op- 
pression on  the  one  side,  and  suffering  unprecedented  on  the 
other,  had  divided — ^that  three  of  our  greatest  modem  minis- 
ters laboured;  and  if  the  bigotry  of  their  age  and  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  a  feeble  sovereign  defeated  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox, — ^if  the  €old  hand  of  death  left  the  aspira- 
tions of  Sir  Robert  Peel  without  complete  realisation,  it  can- 
not be  a  task  unworthy  of  the  foremost  of  our  public  men  to 
preserve  what  they  have  achieved,  and-  to  perfect  what  they 
have  left  incomplete.  A  govemment^hich  calls  itself  liberal 
seeks  to  destroy  in  Ireland  the  work  which,  at  great  sacrifices, 
and  with  steady,  continuous,  persevering  energy,  the  Liberal 
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party  lias  in  a  series  of  years  built  up.  It  not  only^  as  in  the 
matter  we  have  been  discussing^  revises  to  develope  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  equality^  but  it  is  notorious  that  it  en- 
courages religious  animosities^  as  if  in  the  endeavour  to  resus- 
citate the  dead  bones  of  Protestant  ascendancy.  Are  theie 
things  to  be?  To  use  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  words^  ''Are  we 
goiug  to  spend  the  decay  and  the  dusk  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  undoing  the  great  work  which^  with  so  much  pain  and 
difficulty^  our  greatest  men  have  been  achieving  during  its 
daybreak  and  its  youth?''  The  Tory  party,  to  whom  the 
principles  of  privilege  and  ascendancy  adhere,  like  the  cloak 
of  Nessus,  may  well  rejoice  to  see  the  dirty  work  of  which  their 
statesmen  are  ashamed  done  for  them  by  their  opponents. 

It  may  be  that  the  evil  spirit  of  religious  hate,  recklessly 
reawakened  at  the  period  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  may 
achieve  a  temporary  triumph,  Sifid  may  leave  to  the  next  ge- 
neration the  inheritance  of  a  religious  war.  Can  it  be  for  the 
interest  of  any  sect  or  of  any  party  that  these  things  should 
be?  Can  any  triumph  of  ascendancy,  in  this  age  and  in  this 
country,  be  permanent?  That  statesman  will  deserve  and 
will  obtain  immortal  honour  who  stays  the  plague, — ^who  saves 
the  religious  liberties  we  have  already  attained  from  danger, 
by  developing  the  principles  of  equal  justice  on  which  they 
rest,  and  who  removes  religious  questions  from  the  arena  of 
party  strife,  by  establishing  in  its  fulness  the  reign  of  religious 
equidity. 
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THE  MATERIAL  REVIVAL  OF  SPAIN.* 

Wb  often  hear  of  the  youth  or  the  old  age  of  a  State ;  and 
tbe  phrases  correspond  with  actual  phenomena  of  which 
history  has  preserved  the  record.  There  are  epochs  when 
th^  political  society  inhabiting  this  or  that  country  exhibits 
a  juvenile  vigour  and  an  exuberance  of  force  which  give  it, 
aiKl  sometimes  long  preserve  to  it,  a  remarkable  power  of 
expansion.  Afterwards  a  time  comes  when  the  nation  is 
at  its  apogee,  and  has  attained  its  culminating  point.  From 
this  moment,  perhaps,  events  disclose  an  era  of  decadence 
Year  by  year,  the  pation  seems  to  draw  nearer  to  its  end; 
and,  at  last,  the  day  dawns  when  the  'Vessel  of  the  State, 
which  for  years  has  floated  only  through  habit,  is  upset  by 
some  little  gust,  which  in  happier  times  would  only  have 
swelled  her  saUs,  .and  sent  her  skimming  over  the  deep. 
Ancient  history  has  told  us  of  many  such  shipwrecks,  with- 
out recording  a  single  instance  of  the  sunken  ship  being 
raised  and  floated;  and  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  there 
is  no  Medea's  caldron  to  boil  old  nations  young  again, — 
that  a  society  in  its  decrepitude  can  no  more  be  reinvigorated 
than  an  old  man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave.  If  we  look  at 
Turkey,  the  spectacle  will  not  reassure  us.  The  old  foundations 
and  massive  pillars  on  which  that  varnished  building  rested 
are  taken  away,  and  it  must  soon  crumble  to  ruin,  unless 
something  be  put  in  their  place.  The  conclusion  holds  good 
in  the  case  of  ancient  States,  and  of  modern  ones  which  are 
not  Christian.  But  Christianity  has  breathed  a  new  life 
into  politics;  and  Christian  civilisation  can  bring  about  the 
resurrection  of  a  nation,  even  after  a  lengthened  sojourn  in 
the  grave.     Hence  Yico,  and  after  him  Herder  and  others, 

>  Atmario  estedistieo  de  Espafift,  1858,  1859,  I860,  1861. 

lI«noria  elemda  al  Exc.  Sr.  SAiniatro  de  Fonento  por  la  direoctan  general 
de  Agricultaray  Indnstria  y  Comercio,  &c.  en  Octabre  de  1861. 

Ottenta  general  del  Estado  del  a£io  de  1859»  &c. 

EstadisUca  general  del  Comereio  exterior  de  £n>«Sa,  &e.  ftc.  en  1859. 

BBtadistioa  general  del  Comercio  de  Cabotage,  &c.  &c.  en  1860. 

Ordenansaa  gcneralea  de  la  Kenta  de  Aduanas,  1861. 

Memoria  redactada  por  laAsesoria  general  del  Minis terio  de  Hacienda,  &c. 
en  1858. 

Ley  hipotecaria,  Be^lamento  general  para  su  ejeeaeion,  &e.,  1861. 

Memoria  acercadelEstado  de  la  Ensenansa  en  U  Unirersidad  central  yen 
loB  Eatablecimientos  de  su  diatrito,  &c.,  1860,  1861. 

KeTii^ta  estadistica,  1862. 

Derecho  adminiatratiTo  eppafiol  por  el  Doctor  Don  Mannel  Colmdro,  to 
Madrid  y  Santiago:  D'Angel  Callcju.    2.  edicioo. 

Bevolkerung  Spaniena  und  Portugala  nach  den  OriginaTonellen  in  ihren 
wicfatigsten  Verhaltniaaen  atatiatiach  dargestellt  von  Dr.  M.  Block.  Goiha: 
Pwthei,  1861. 
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have  shown  that  our  civilisation  has  its  low  and  high  tones, 
which  alternate  with  each  other^  and  that  it  oscillates  like 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide.  Thus,  from  1710  to  1789, 
France  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  her  decline,  and  the  waves 
would  have  swept  her  away  if  she  had  not  heen  founded  on 
the  rock.  Italy  has  had  her  period  of  ohscurity,  as  Sweden 
and  Portugal  have  had  their  epochs  of  glory ;  and  only  a  few 
years  have  passed  since  Spain,  once  an  empire  on  which  the 
sun  never  set,  was  lying  low  and  almost  forgotten  in  the 
silence  of  apparent  death. 

Among  the  causes  of  her  decline,  we  must  first  reckon 
the  discovery  of  America,  though  it  had  only  an  indirect 
share  in  bringing  about  the  result.  Bich  colonies  are  a 
cordial,  like  wine,  which,  taken  in  moderation,  rejoices 
man's  heart,  while  an  overdose  destroys  at  once  the  in- 
tellect and  the  physical  power.'  Sensibly  weakened  by  the 
efforts  necessary  for  her  conquest  of  that  vast  continent 
which  stretches  from  one  end  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other, 
Spain  had  afterwards  to  keep,  and  put  to  use,  the  do- 
minions which  it  had  cost  her  so  much  to  get.  The 
whole  force  of  the  nation  was  directed  to  this  object.  All 
her  men  of  energy  and  enterprise  emigrated  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  the  American  provinces  and  Philippine  Is- 
lands, while  her  wars  in  Europe  consumed  another  con- 
siderable portion  of  her  male  population.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion^ with  an  Eldorado  on  the  horizon, — a  land  where  a 
man  had  only  to  stoop  to  pick  up  the  gold  under  his  feet^ 
where  he  might  get  up  poor^  and  go  to  bed  rich, — and 
in  a  warm  climate  where  Nature  does  not  want  much  to 
support  it,  the  Spaniards  naturally  grew  disgusted  with  the 
slow,  plodding,  and  apparently  thankless  labours  of  husbandry 
and  manufacture ;  and  they  are  now  the  example  quoted  by 
the  political  economist  to  prove  that  heaps  of  gold  and  silvev, 
and  galleons  freighted  with  the  precious  metals,  cannot  enridi 
an  indolent  people,  as  the  British  empire  is  his  stock-instance 
to  show  how  industry  alone  can  produce  material  prosperity. 
But  the  American  colony  could  never  have  exhausted  Spain : 
it  would  have  done  no  more  than  excite  a  healthy  activity  in 
the  mother  country,  unless  she  had  chosen  to  amuse  herself 
with  the  destruction  of  her  own  muscles  and  sinews.  The 
banishment  of  Jews  and  Moors  took  out  of  the  country  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  her  most  active  and  laborious 
families.  Such  gaps  are  not  soon  filled  up;  and  a  loss  of 
population  like  this  must  have  been  felt  all  the  more  when 
a  drain  like  America  was  drawing  all  the  best  blood  of  the 
nation.    The  next  causes  of  decline  are  political:  on  one 
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side  the  suppression  of  the  parochial  and  municipal  liber« 
ties;  and  on  the  other  the  despotism  of  the  Inquisition^ 
which  weighed  on  the  nation  Hke  a  covering  of  lead^  and 
crushed  its  efforts  and  aspirations.  In  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tury  no  one  any  longer  dared  to  think ;  no  one  dreamed  of 
engaging  in  any  enterprise ;  no  one  would  take  the  trouble 
to  labour;  and  the  current  opinion  among  the  common  people 
was  that  earthly  goods  were  not  worth  the  pains  it  would 
cost  to  get  them.  After  obstacles  of  such  magnitude  in  the 
way  of  progress,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to  refer  to 
the  laitfundia,  such  as^  in  the  words  of  Pliny^  were  the  ruin 
of  Italy.  There  is  good  authority  for  saying  that  two-thirds 
of  the  soil  of  Spain  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy.  These  proprietors  never  sold  land,  and  they  were  far 
too  careless  of  lucre  to  stimulate  the  industry  of  their  tenants. 
With  this  distribution  of  property  we  must  take  into  account 
the  system  called  the  mesta,  which  dated  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  which  it  is  the  glory  of  Jovellanos  to  have 
destroyed.  The  mesta  consisted  in  making  the  flocks  of 
sheep  migrate  from  the  plains  to  the  mountains,  and  back 
again,  according  to  the  season.  While  the  sheep  were  in  the 
plains,  all  agricultural  operations  were  suspended.  And  the 
mountains  themselves,  which  delivered  the  husbandman  from 
this  trampling  and  devouring  plague,  were  not  without  their 
own  inconvenience;  they  made  communication  difScult,  and, 
by  isolating  men,  stayed  their  progress,  one  necessaiy  con* 
dition  of  which  is  facility  of  commimication  and  access. 

When  all  these  causes  are  added  together,  it  will  perhaps 
appear  that  Spain  diucing  the  last  two  centuries  has  been  in  a 
state  of  stagnation  rather  than  of  decline.  She  has  appeared 
so  backward,  mainly  because  other  nations  have  been  pushing 
forward  so  quickly  and  so  far.  What,  then,  has  broken  the 
charm,  and  associated  her  once  more  with  the  course  of 
European  progress?  The. answer  to  this  question  does  not 
require  many  words.  Every  event  which  has  helped  towards 
the  establishment  or  reestablishment  of  Uberty  in  the  country 
has  at  the  same  time  enabled  the  nation  to  shake  off  the  tor- 
por which  held  its  mind  in  prison;  and  every  event  which 
has  tended  to  withdraw  the  people  from  their  solitude,  and 
put  them  into  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  has 
also  added  speed  to  their  advance.  Hence  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  with  its  direct  and  indirect  consequences,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  occasion  of  the  material  revival  of  Spain. 
The  consequences  it  has  involved  for  her  cannot  all  be  esti- 
mated; but  it  is  certain  that  the  good  in  them  immensely 
outweighs  the  eviL    In  the  Constitution  of  1812^  the  nation 
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accomplislied  its  first  avowed  work ;  and  if  it  has  since  sof- 
feied  some  temporary  relapses,  it  has  little  by  little  achieved 
a  position  which  secures  to  it  the  progress  it  has  made. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  liberty,  each  of  which  is  the  object 
of  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  a  different  class  of  men. 
First,  there  is  the  liberty  of  the  nnenUgfatened  man,  which 
consists  in  the  power  of  doing  whatever  the  caprice  of  the 
moment  dictates,  and  in  the  suppression  of  every  check  upon 
the  passions.  When  such  a  man  is  rich  and  powerful,  the 
enjoyment  of  this  kind  of  liberty  is  fruitful  in  violence  and 
crime ;  when  he  is  poor,  he  sells  his  liberty  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  as  soon  as  he  feels  the  pangs  of  hunger.  The  civi- 
lised and  enlightened  man  has  a  very  diffisrent  notion  of 
liberty.  For  him,  it  implies  his  personal  dignity,  his  freedom 
from  subjection  to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  another  man,  and 
his  submission  to  the  laws  only.  Doubtless,  it  also  means  his 
right  and  power  to  choose  his  profession,  his  freedom  to 
p^orm  the  rites  of  his  religion  without  hindrance,  and  a 
great  many  other  things  which  are  practical  fruits  of  liberty. 
But  though  freedom  thus  becomes  a  material  good,  it  stUl 
necessarily  remains  also  as  an  idea  and  a  principle  in  the 
intellect.  Now,  a  people  always  begins  in  an  unenlightened 
state,  and  only  emerges  from  that  state  as  education  and 
comfort  are  extended.  Sufficient  account  is  not  always  taken 
of  the  influence  of  material  prosperity  upon  educaticm.  In 
our  civilised  societies  the  poor  man  is  not  necessarily  nn- 
enlightened ;  for  a  thousand  means  of  instruction  and  in- 
telligence have  been  provided  for  him,— some  by  the  social 
machinery  itself,  some  by  the  charity  of  individuals,  and 
some  by  the  state.  But  when  the  whole  nation  is  poor, 
education  is  only  attainable  by  a  few  privileged  individuals ; 
and  as  these  individuals  are  far  in  advance  of  their  country- 
men, they  stand  by  themselves,  isolated,  misunderstood,  and 
powerless.  In  Spain,  as  we  shall  show  farther  on,  wealth  iift 
increasing  very  rapidly,  education  is  being  extended  and 
improved,  and  the  number  of  those  who  can  appreciate  the 
real  value  of  liberty  is  increasing  every  day.  They  already 
form  a  phalanx  sufficiently  compact  to  withstand  the  revival 
of  despotism ;  they  know  that  they  may  reckon  for  support 
on  various  important  interests ;  and  the  government  itself  is 
aware  that  it  has  nothing  to  gain  by  tlurowing  the  country 
back  a  century,  even  if  it  could  .succeed  in  the  attempt. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  to  prove  that  the  influence  of  free- 
dom is  favourable  to  progress.  We  only  propose  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  material  advance  which  Spain  has  already  made, 
and  to  examine  some  of  the  facts  which  form  its  best  measure. 
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We  begin  with  the  population.  It  is  the  population  by 
which,  and  for  which,  every  thing  is  done,  which  suffers  in 
times  of  distress,  and  is  happy  and  contented  in  times  of 
prosperity,  and  on  which  good  and  evil  leave  the  impressions 
of  their  passage.  Hence  some  persons  have  drawn  the  con- 
clusion that  the  incitease  of  population  is  a  sign  of  material 
comfort.  The  deduction  is  reasonable  and  satisfactory  enough; 
and  yet  there  are  materials  for  a  contradictory  induction. 
Thus,  the  families  of  the  poor  are  often  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  rich;  many  princely  or  noble  houses  die  out; 
the  life  habitual  among  many  of  the  rich  classes  of  the  Con- 
tinent is  said  to  be  as  hostile  to  the  increase  of  population  as 
the  moral  restraint  of  Malthus;  and  there  are  even  writers  who 
satisfy  themselves  with  the  logical  figure  j90«/  hoc  ergo  propter 
hoc,  and  pretend  that  there  is  a  physiological  law  which  pre- 
vents men  who  live  in  abundance  and  luxury  £rom  seeing 
their  names  handed  down  in  a  numerous  progeny  of  descend- 
ants. But  here  a  fundamental  distinction  must  be  mada  We 
must  place  on  one  side  the  countries  which  are  stationary  in 
their  poverty,  and  on  the  other  the  countries  where  comfort  is 
progressing.  In  the  former,  the  population  will  not  increase ; 
and  perhaps,  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  stationary  coun- 
try were  rich,  the  effect  would  be  the  same.  In  the  latter,  the 
increase  of  population  will  vary  with  the  fluctuations  of  ma- 
terial progress.  Where  every  body  is  poor,  every  body  re- 
signs himself  to  a  life  of  wretchedness,  as  if  it  were  the 
normal  condition  of  mankind:  men  only  strive  against  it 
when  they  have  examples  of  success  before  their  eyes. 

Spain  was  for  some  time  among  the  stationary  countries ; 
but  she  is  now  advancing,  as  the  movement  of  her  population 
shows.  There  are  several  authorities  for  fixing  the  number 
of  inhabitants  after  the  Conquest  of  Grenada,  about  a.d.  1500, 
at  9,320,691.  We  quote  the  exact  number,  because  it  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  a  census ;  we  have  even  the  details  for  each 
province  as  follows : 


Gastille   . 

.     7,500,000 

Grenada. 

400,000 

Aragon  . 

266,190 

Valentia. 

486,860 

326,970 

Biscaya  . 

56,145 

Alava     .         .         .         . 

60,696 

Guipuscoa 

69,665 

Navarie.        . 

154,165 

Tc 

>tal  9,320,691 
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This  number  j[iiiile8s  it  was  exaggerated  for  Castille)  bad 
sunk  in  1715  to  7^625^000.  According  to  another  census 
which  we  find  in  the  Revista  General  de  Estadistica,  the 
population  in  1594  amounted  to  8^206^791.  According  to  the 
official  Censo  de  Soblacion  en  el  Sigh  XVL,  compiled  from 
the  Archives  of  Simancas  and  published  in  1829^  it  amounted 
i4  the  year  1482  to  7,900,000,  in  the  year  1541  to  6,990,262, 
in  the  year  1587  to  6,631,929,  and  in  the  year  1594  to 
7,804,057.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  gradual  decrease 
from  1500  to  1700.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  idea 
that,  for  quite  other  reasons,  Spain  was  then  undergoing  an 
exodus  similar  to  that  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the  case 
of  Ireland  for  the  last  twenty  years.  But,  in  any  case,  the 
emigration  came  to  an  end  about  1750 ;  for,  in  the  census 
of  1768,  the  population  had  risen  to  9,159,999;  in  1797  to" 
10,541,221 ;  and  in  1857  to  15,464,310.  We  omit  the  inter- 
mediate estimates,  some  of  which  do  not  appear  to  be  very " 
exact.  Those  we  have  quoted  carry  their  own  confirmation 
on  their  face,  as  the  following  table  will  show : 

1768.  1797.  1857. 

Married  men      ,   1,724,567  1,986,600  2,784,057 

Married  women.   1,714,505  1,982,895  2,790,485 

Bachelors  )           o  oaq  acq  J  3,003,832  4,521,455 

Widowers/        *  ^fi^^,^^^  ^     229,867  365,477 

Spinsters)            9  an  oko  (2,926,337  4,307,166 

Widows    /        •  ^5^iA,«o»  I     411,690  695,702 

9,159,999        10,541,221      15,464,340 

In  December  1860  the  population  was  15,673,481.  In  spite 
of  all  the  objections  to  which  we  have  referred,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  these  figures  indicate  a  real  progress  in  the 
comfort  of  the  nation,^  But  if  any  doubts  remain  on  this 
point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  position  of  the 
difierent  branches  of  industry  which  produce  national  wealth|| 
in  order  to  dissipate  them. 

'  We  add  the  figures  of  the  moyement  of  the  population  for  the  laat  four 
years: 


BIrthf. 

Deathi. 

Marriages. 

1858     . 

.     .     .     646,158 

433,931 

113,443 

1859     . 

.     .     .     556.323 

449,037 

112,903 

1860     . 

.     .     573,453 

428,967 

126,496 

1861     .    , 

.     .     611,609 

417,786 

130,731 

Average     571,986  432,430  120,893 

These  figures  are  very  favonrahle;  they  give  1  hirth  to  27  inhabitants,  1  death 
to  36,  and  1  marriage  to  129.  This  proves  a  consiclerable  degree  of  comfort 
We  are  sorry  to  add  that  tte  number  of  illegitimate  children  was  1  in  every 
6  bom  in  1858  and  1859,  and  1  in  every  5  in  1860  and  1861,  showing  a  very 
large  increase. 
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And  first  of  agriculture.  The  question  Whether  large 
properties^  or  rather  laige  farms^  are  more  profitable  in  pro- 
portion than  small  ones^  has  been  often  discussed.  In  England 
the  preference  has  always  been  given  to  extended  cultivation ; 
in  France^  on  the  contrary,  small  farms  are  liked  best.  The 
example  of  Spain  shows  us  that  the  true  solution  depends 
on  purely  loc»l  considerations.  The  vast  mountains  of  that 
country,  with  their  scanty  crops  of  grass,  can  only  serve  for 
pasture -grounds,  and,  as  such,  can  only  be  utilised  in  great 
masses ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  fertile  plains,  under 
the  hot  sun,  where  the  irrigation  is  good,  the  small  farmers 
always  make  proportionately  higher  profits.  At  present  the 
small  and  moderate-sized  farms  predominate. 

Of  the  3,426,083  assessments  of  the  property-tax,  there 
•re  624,920  properties  which  pay  from  1  to  10  reals;'  511,666 
from  10  to  20  reals;  642,377  from  20  to  40  reals;  788,184 
from  40  to  100  reals;  416,546  from  100  to  200  reals;  165,202 
from  200  to  500  reals ;  the  rest,  still  sufficiently  numerous 
(279,188),  are  charged  from  500  to  10,000  reals  and  upwards* 
In  1800,  the  number  of  farms  was  much  lower,  viz.  677,520, 
in  the  hands  of  273,760  proprietors  and  403,760  farmers. 
Probably  in  this  census  the  very  small  farms  were  omitted, 
whereas  the  tax  of  1860,  of  which  we  have  given  the  assess- 
ments, touches  every  one.  If  we  subtract  the  625,000  petty 
assessments,  we  shaU  still  have  2,800,000  moderate  and  large 
assessments;  and  hence  we  see  into  what  small  portions  the 
land  must  be  cut  up.^ 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
division  of  property.  We  need  only  remark,  that  in  Spain — 
we  do  not  say  elsewhere — the  provinces  where  the  property  is 
most  divided  are  among  the  wealthiest.  Our  present  object 
is  to  show  the  advance  of  agricultural  productivity,  which 
we  may  test  by  means  of  the  land-tax.  This  tax,  imposed  in 
l4l5,  was  estimated  by  government  to  produce  350,000,000 
reals ;  the  Cortes  cut  it  down  to  300,000,000,  and  in  1846  to 
250,000,000;  the  actual  produce,  according  to  the  financial 
minister's  account,  was  only  238,246,081  reals  in  1846,  and 
222,399,514  in  1847.  At  the  present  time  the  tax  easily  pro- 
duces the  400,000,000,  to  which  the  Cortes  have  raised  it  for 
some  years  past.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  what 
share  the  different  agricultural  products  have  each  had  in  this 
increase  of  revenue.    The  only  infotlnation  to  be  obtained  on 

*  The  real  is  eenerally  reckoned  at  2|if.,  or  2|  oentimes  (a  quarter  of  a 
franc);  ita  true  yalae  is  27  centimes,  or  2}3. 

^  We  are  informed  by  one  writer  that  oat  of  3,400,000  farms  of  all 
about  750,000  are  coltirated  by  tenants,  Sfed  the  rest  by  proprietors, 

VOL.  n.  /       « 
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1^  subject  consiBts  of  estiiiiates^  more  or  less  skilfblly  made ; 
but^  as  the  authors  of  these  estimates  are  the  Spaniards  who 
are  reckoned  the  best  aathorities  on  the  matter^  we  will  lajr 
them  before  our  readers. 

According  to  writers  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  oentory,  the  production  of  grain  in  Spain  amounted 
to  nearly  38^000^000  hectolitres;  whereas  the  pesent  pro- 
duction^  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  excise,  is  estimated 
at  about  66,000^000.^  If  tins  estimate,  which  is  probable 
enough,  is  true,  production  has  advanced  more  rafadly  on  the 
south  ^an  on  tiie  north  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  England  is 
the  only  country  which  has  made  a  more  rapid  progress  than 
Spun. 

We  have  just  mentioned  the  excise.  The  collection  of  this 
tax  displays  a  great  difference  in  the  consumption  of  bread  in 
different  towns.  Thus  at  Segoyia,  Salamanca,  and  Orense, 
the  average  amount  consumed  by  each  inhabitant  is  2*89  Ibs.,^ 
at  Bm^os  2*48,  and  at  Leon  as  much  as  2'89  a  day;  whilst 
at  Jaen  it  is  only  0*92  lb.,  at  Oviedo  0*87,  and  at  Yalladolid 
0*85.  At  Madrid  the  consumption  is  1*70;  and  the  average 
of  the  whole  kingdom  is  1*62.  No  one  has  yet  given  a  satis- 
fitctoiy  explanation  of  these  differences. 

In  ordmary  years  Spain  produces  enough  com  for  her  own 
consumption,  with  some  to  spare.  But  she  is  very  seldom 
unable  to  export  wine — ^not  only  the  rich  wines  of  Xeres,  Ali- 
cante, and  Malaga,  which  are  so  well  known  in  England,  but 
much  commoner  ones.  In  1797  the  whole  production  was 
estimated  at  8,500,000  arrobas.  It  must  now  considerably 
exceed  9,500,000.  The  consumption  of  wine  varies  in  different 
places  even  more  considerably  than  that  of  bread.  In  Palenda 
each  inhabitant  drinks  83  Utres  a  year,  in  S^ovia  78,  in 
Logrono  78,  in  Madrid  72 ;  while  in  the  Balearic  Islands, 
Malaga,  and  SeviUa,  each  person  is  contented  with  from  7  to 
8.    The  general  average  is  32*4  litres  (nearly  56  pints) .? 

But  the  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  dliows  the  greatest 
variations  from  province  to  province.  In  the  case  of  wine,  it 
is  easy  to  suppose  that  more  is  drunk  in  the  places  where  it 
is  grown ;  but  cattle,  even  if  they  are  not  uniformly  distri- 
buted over  the  country,  are  a  locomotive  eommodity,  and  can 
be  driven.  Yet  provinces  next  door  to  each  other  show  the 
greatest  differences  in  the  average  consumption  of  each  rural 
inhabitant.    For  Caceres  it  is  S^*08  kik.,  for  the  province  of 

*  We  have  seen  an  vtitaate  which  giTee  92,080,<IOD;  hot  tikis  is  certainly 
an  exaicgeratton. 

<  The  Spanish  poud  is  nearlj  the  same  as  Uie  English;  the  first  equals 
460  French  nammes,  the  second  4^|. 

'  Theee  figorat  are  from  the  myiWiahad  staftisties  of  1S5S>1861. 
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Madrid  20*29,  for  Ck>rdoya  16*11,  for  Salamanca  12*14; 
while  for  Oviedo  it  is  4-12,  Almeria  8*73,  Mnrcia  2*98,  and 
Ae  Canary  Islands  2*38.  The  other  provinces  give  ayerages 
between  these.  For  the  towns,  the  proportions  are  quite  dif-' 
ferent,  ranging  from  47  kils.  for  Madrid  to  much  lower  aver- 
ages for  the  smaller  towns.  The  general  average  of  1858-61 
was  8*04  kils.  for  the  rural  districts,  and  23*08  for  the  towns. 
We  may  grant,  d  priori^  that  the  use  of  meat  has  been 
increasing  in  Spain  for  a  number  of  years;  but  this  increase 
cannot  have  been  proportionate  to  the  growth  of  prosperity, 
for  meat  is  not  a  &vourite  food  in  hot  cUmates.  This  reason- 
ing is  confirmed  by  the  census  of  domesticated  animals  for 
1797, 1858,  and  1861.  The  census  for.  1861  has  not  yet  been 
published ;  but  we  are  enabled  to  give  its  numbers  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


, 

1797. 

18S& 

1861.* 

Horses   .     . 

189,717 

268,248 

882,009 

Mules    .    . 

214,117 

415,978 

665,472 

Asses     . 

236,178 

491,690 

750,007 

Cattle     . 

1,065,073 

1,880,861 

1,689,148 

Sheep    . 

11,764,796 

18,794,959 

17,592,588 

Goats     .     . 

2,521,702 

2,783,966 

— 

Swine    .    , 

1,266,918 

1,018,888 

— 

The  Andalnaian  horses  are  still  celebrated;  but  the  Merino 
wool,  once  supreme  in  Europe,  has  lost  its  preeminence.  It 
is  not  here,  then,  that  we  must  look  for  progress.  We  must 
look  for  it  either  in  agricultural  products  or  in  manufactures. 
Now  the  production  of  rice  has  risen  from  71,000  to  198,000 
quintals ;  that  of  beans,  peas,  &c.,  from  2,453,000  hectolitres 
to  5,000,000;  that  of  hemp  from  80,000  to  120,000  quintals; 
that  of  flax  from  56,000  to  84,000  quintals;  that  of  olive-oil 
from  774,000  hectolitres  to  more  than  double,  800,000  or 
400,000  hectolitres  being  exported  annually ;  and  that  of  silk 
from  606,000  to  a  little  over  1,200,000  kilogrammes. 

Besides  the  general  causes  of  this  agricultural  progress,  we 
must  not  forget  the  special  circumstances  which  have  contri* 
bated  to  it;  these  are,  the  increased  number  of  hands,  and  the 
improved  means  of  communication. 

The  £eu^  of  the  increase  of  population  is  patent.  Some  of 
this  increase  has,  without  doubt,  been  absorbed  by  manufac-. 
tures,  but  the  greatest  part  remains  among  the  agricultural 
class.  Moreover,  certain  trades  which  afforded  a  livelihood 
without  labour  hart  lately  become  mora  difficult.  The  trade 
of  the  brigand  is  now  dangerous,  that  of  the  beggar  shameful. 

'  It  will  be  seen  that  the  railwaja  have  not  interfered  with  the  rapid 
increase  oC  beasts  of  burden,  ttulea  aad  i 
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Every  able-bodied  man  is  obliged  to  work.  There  is  also  a 
greater  facility  of  marketing ;  and^  though  the  agriculturist 
may  send  his  produce  to  a  distance,  it  is  always  an  advantage 
to  have  a  market  close  at  hand.  The  neighbourhood  of  a 
great  town  benefits  him,  and  the  establishment  of  a  factory  in 
the  country  is  as  valuable  to  him  as  a  rise  in  prices,  not  affected 
even  by  an  abundant  harvest.  Now  the  Spanish  cities  are  re* 
gaining  their  population.  In  this  respect  they  are  following 
the  general  movement  of  Europe,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  manufactories  also  are  midtiplying,  and  the  railways  in* 
crease  the  number  of  consumers. 

These  railways  are  only*  the  crown  of  the  system  of  com- 
munication, the  base  of  which  consists  of  the  village  roads.  In 
order  that  the  agriculturist  may  take  advantage  of  the  markets 
opened  to  him  by  the  towns  and  factories,  he  must  be  able  to 
transport  his  produce  thither.  Up  to  quite  a  recent  period 
eviery  thing  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  or  other  beasts 
of  burden ;  but  the  quantities  which  could  be  thus  carried  were 
very  small,  and  the  operation  was  both  costly  and  tedious.  But 
at  the  present  time  this  state  of  things  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. The  roads,  ^hich  were  once  entirely  neglected  by  the 
government,  are  now  the  subject  of  increasing  annual  votes, 
and  must  be  in  the  course  of  completion.  An  official  table 
which  we  have  before  us  informs  us  that,  between  1840  and 
1855,  254  leagues  of  high-road  have  been  made,  at  an  expense 
of  68  millions  of  reals;  205  leagues  of  secondary  roads,  at  an 
expense  of  38i  millions;  and  108  leagues  of  provincial  roads, 
at  an  expense  of  38^  millions.  In  1855,  the  three  classes  of 
roads  together  amounted  to  3054}  leagues,  or  10,575  miles, 
without  counting  those  of  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces. 
For  these  provinces  we  must  add  1002  kilometres,  435  kil.,  and 
895  kil.,  making  2332  kil.,  or  1449  miles,  for  the  three  cate- 
gories of  roads.  We  have  no  information  about  the  village 
roads ;  but  we  have  exact  data  for  the  length  of  the  railways. 
In  1848, 29  kil.  were  in  use ;  in  1852, 103  kil. ;  in  1855,  677 ; 
in  1858,  854 ;  in  1860, 1960 ;  and  in  1861, 2362,  not  far  short 
of  1500  miles.9  If  the  village  roads  are  neither  so  numerous 
nor  so  weU  kept  as  they  shoidd  be,  the  railways  will  contribute 
to  their  amelioration,  for  every  village  will  want  an  easy  way 
of  getting  to  the  station. 

>  Th9  reoeipto  and  ezpeaditnre  of  the  lailwi^  for  1859  and  1860  were  u 
follows: 

1859.  1860. 

Beoeipto    ....    82,569,680  reals    .    .    131,387,300  reals 
Expenditure  .    .    •    48,869^^03    „       .    .       76,580,930     », 

Profit      •    •    .    33,699,977    „       .    •      54,956,370     »» 
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Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Spanish  government  for  the 
share  it  has  had  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country. 
It  is  true  that  all  serious,  real^  and  durable  progress  depends 
on  individual  efforts ;  but  in  Spain  that  desire  for  wealth  which 
is  the  great  stimulant  to  make  men  set  in  motion  all  their 
means  of  production,  has  not  attained  its  full  strength.  The 
class  of  men  is  by  no  means  uncommon  there  who  would  thank- 
fully  receive  whatever  wealth  chance  might  give  them,  but  who 
could  never  muster  up  courage  to  win  it  for  themselves.  The 
new  era  which  has  dawned  upon  Spain  found  her  embarrassed 
with  a  numerous  population  unprepared  to  take  its  share  in 
the  work  of  regeneration ;  wanting  not  only  the  material  capi* 
tal — ^which  the  state  has  not  power  to  create — but  also  the 
intellectual  capital  of  education,  and  the  moral  capital  of  con- 
fidence and  enterprise.  In  circumstances  such  as  these,  it  may 
well  be  the  mission  of  a  government  to  encourage,  to  advise,  to 
stimulate,  and  perhaps  even  to  help.  One  assistance  at  least 
in  the  present  case  it  was  able  easily  to  give,  by  wiping  out 
from  the  statute-book  all  the  laws  which  were  injurious  to  agri- 
culture. Such  was  the  Mesta,  which  was  suppressed  by  the 
Cortes  of  Cadiz,  restored  in  1814,  again  suppressed  in  1836, 
and  not  completely  put  an  end  to  till  the  royal  decree  of  1854 
organised  a  "  general  association  of  drovers,^'  and  gave  it  only 
those  rights  which  are  compatible  with  modem  legislation. 
Similar  reforms  have  been  made  in  the  rural  police,  and 
especially  in  the  system  of  irrigation,  which  of  course  has  a 
pecuUar  importance  in  hot  climates  like  those  of  India,  Persia, 
China,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Putting  aside  Navarre  and  the  Basque 
provinces,  which  still  use  their  privilege  of  refusing  to  give  any 
statistical  information,  there  are  in  Spain  1,786,025  fanegas,  or 
4,465,062  acres,  of  irrigated  land,  against  39,431,113  fanegas, 
or  63,089,760  acres,  of  land  not  irrigated,  but  capable  of  cul- 
tivation {seccanos).  Legislation  is  tending^  more  and  more  to 
facilitate  the  employment  of  water  in  agriculture.  A  third  re- 
form begun,  but  not  yet  finished,  consists  in  such  a  modification 
of  the  law  of  mortgage  as  would  allow  the  foundation  of  an  insti- 
tution for  advancing  money  on  real  property  in  the  first  instance 
{cridii  fonder)  f  and  afterwards  on  agricultural  produce  (credit 
agricole)*  We  find  in  one  official  report  no  less  than  fifteen 
projects  for  such  establishments,  which  a  change  in  the  laws 
would  allow  to  be  realised.  Every  one  knows  that  credit  is 
capital,  and  that  capital  means  the  raw  materials,  the  machinery, 
and  the  labour,  in  a  word,  the  whole  circle  of  agents  necessa^ 
for  production.  The  priority  of  the  mortgage  bank  for  advances 
on  real  property  to  that  for  advances  on  bills  is  not  by  any 
means  necessary;  but  there  are  many  persons  who  would  be 
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greatly  shocked  by  the  adoption  of  a  different  order.  In  Fxunce, 
for  instance,  the  habit  of  confidence  and  credit  is  not  8ttffi-> 
dently  established  to  permit  the  existence  of  banks  snch  as 
there  are  in  Scotland ;  but  this  is  no  reason  i^hy  Spain  should 
not  make  the  experiment  Every  thing  would  depend  on  the 
organisation  she  adopted;  and  there  are  plenty  of  models  to 
be  followed,  if  she  would  for  once  stoop  to  imitate,  and  to  choose, 
in  an  eclectic  spirit,  such  a  combination  as  would  suit  the 
-habits  of  the  nation.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  steps 
-taken  by  the  goyemment  for  the  spread  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge. It  not  only  does  all  it  can  to  encourage  the  multipli- 
cation of ''  economical'^  or  agricultural  societies,  but  it  founds 
professorships  and  schools  of  agriculture.  Hitherto, 'indeed, 
there  have  been  more  good  intentions  than  p^ormanoes  j  but 
still  several  schools  are  in  operation,  and  may  become  a  focus 
for  the  radiation  of  the  knowledge  of  new  methods  and  dis- 
coveries. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  government 
has  not  forgotten  endosures,  agricultural  colonies,  the  main- 
tenance of  stallions  and  bulk  for  breeding,  the  destruction  of 
vermin,  and  the  other  more  or  less  usdul  agricultural  hobbies 
of  continental  governments. 

We  have  devoted  a  la^e  proportion  of  our  space  to  agri- 
culture, because  it  is  the  occupation  of  perhaps  75  Spaniards 
in  every  100,  and  because;,  in  a  large  country,  no  material 
progress  is  possible  without  a  good  system  of  agriculture. 
But  husbandry  never  advances  very  rapidly;  and  in  our  day 
every  thing  which  does  not  outstrip  the  locomotive,  if  not  the 
arrow,  hardly  seems  to  move  at  all.  Under  such  conditions, 
onl^  manufiictures  can  esntet  the  lists;  for  the  factory  is  not 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  rain  to  swell  the  seed  which  the 
labourer  has  sown,  or  for  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  ripen  the 
grain.  These  are  forces  of  Nature,  which  man  has  not  been 
able  to  subjugate,  whidi  mock  all  his  efforts,  and  defy  all  his 
calculations. 

The  manubctures  of  Spain  are  not  yet  entirely  emand- 
pated.  Southward  of  the  Pyrenees  many  objects  are  still 
made  by  hand  which  elsewhere  are  manu&ctured  by  ma- 
chinery, and  others  are  imported  although  the  raw  materials 
are  found  in  the  country.  But  Suiun  has  no  desire  to  lag 
behind.  Her  manufactures  are  multiplying;  and  since  there 
are  no  existiog  interests  to  be  considered,  since  the  trades  are 
introduced  all  at  once,  the  best  methods  may  be  adopted  firom 
the  very  first.  The  most  recent  o£Sdal  documents  furnish  us 
with  statistics  on  this  subject;  but  they  would  be  more  useful 
if  they  were  more  complete,  and  espedally  if  they  contained 
matenals  for  comparison  with  former  years. 
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Spain  was  famous  in  ancient  times  tar  ber  precions  me- 
tals.   When  men  went  to  get  gold  at  Ophir,  they  came  to 
Tartessus  for  silver.     Still,  the  statistical  tables  give  2382 
silver  mines;    but   some   of  them   are  very  insignificant. 
There  were  ako  on  the  1st  of  January  I860, 37  mines  of  anti- 
mony, 744  of  lead,  31  of  zinc,  26  of  cinnabar,  156  of  calamine, 
270  of  copper,  72  of  iron  pyrites,  and  527  of  coal, — ^not  veay 
productive,  it  may  be  imagined,  when  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish coal-mines.    With  regard  to  the  quantities  produced,  we 
find  a  report  for  the  year  1780  (published  in  1797),  and  ano* 
ther  for  the  year  1860.    If  the^  are  conrect,  the  produce  of 
iron  has  risen  during  that  period  from  9,000,000  kils.  to 
41,137,800;  that  of  copper  from  15,000  to  2,704,700;  that 
of  sine  frt>m  125,000  to  1,853,000.    The  produce  of  quidc- 
olver  has  remained  the  same  (900,000  and  903,726  kil&), 
while  lead  has  risen  from  1,600,000  to  82,498,400  kik     We 
need  not  enumerate  the  other  metals,  and  the  less  important 
minerals;  it  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no 
data  for  comparing  the  1,420,124  marks  of  silver  produced 
in  1860,  with  the  production  of  former  years.    The.progren 
in  ooal-mining  is  especially  interesting.     In  1858,  the  native 
poduce  was  1,985,150  quintals  of  46  kilogrammes,  and  the 
imported  quantity  6,330,553,  which,  without  adding  594,000 
quintals  of  charcoal,  gives  a  total  consumption  of  8,315,708 
quintak,  or  382,522,388  kils.     In  I860,,  the  Spanish  mines 
produced  3,217,734  quintals  of  100  kils.,  and  coal  was  im- 
ported to  the  value  of  33,000,000  reals.    In  1846,  the  im- 
portation was  nearly   73,000,000  kilogrammes;    and  fixHU 
that  year  to  1858,  the  imports  rose  217,000,000  kils.;  that 
is  to  say,  they  quadrupled  in  twelve  years.    The  consump- 
tion of  coal  is  justly  regarded  as  a  gauge  of  manufacturing 
activity;  in  Spain,  then,  this  activity  must  have  quadrupled, 
or  even  qumtupled,  within  a  very  lew  years*    The  same  re- 
sults would  be  obtained  from  a  survey  of  the  production  and 
consumption  of  iron,  of  which  6,359,000  kils.  were  imported 
in  1846,  and  65,872,000  kils.  in  1858,  in  spite  (tf  the  great 
increase  in  native  production,  and  in  spite  of  Austoms-duties 
which  in  Spain  are  probably  heavier  and  more  protectionist 
than  any  where  else. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  textile  &brics.  According  to  offidd 
statistics,  there  were,  in  1857,  751,877  spindles  moved  by 
steam  or  water  power,  and  31,408  by  hand.  There  were 
also  17,425  hand-looms,  and  7478  power-looms.  In  order 
to  see  what  progress  is  being  made  here,  we  must  refer  to 
the  tables  of  commerce.  These  tell  us  that  the  importation 
of  raw  cotton  was  7,045,000  kils.  in  1846,  and  21,406^192 
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kils.  in  1858;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  manufacture  had 
tripled  in  twelve  years.  The  principal  seat  of  the  cotton- 
trade  is  the  town  and  province  of  Barcelona,  where  680,726 
of  the  steam-spindles,  29,698  of  the  hand- spindles,  15,823  of 
the  hand^-looms,  and  5020  of  the  power-looms,  are  to  be  found. 
The  woollen  trade,  only  employs  160,000  spindles,  and  5494 
looms.  To  judge  by  the  products  exposed  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  last  year,  the  doth  of  Spain  is  good;  there  is  an 
'evident  improvement  since  1851 ;  but  there  are  no  data  by 
which  we  can  determine  whether  the  production  is  extending. 
The  same  uncertainty  exists  with  regard  to  the  silk  trade.  We 
find,  indeed,  that  in  1847  there  were  916  reeling-machin^ 
and  32,963  throwing -machines;  but  this  is  all  we  know. 
Yet  the  beautiful  silks  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  portion  of  the  national  industry 
must  have  partaken  in  the  movement  of  the  other  branches 
of  manufacture.  The  tables  of  exports  and  imports  will  give 
us  a  little  supplementary  information.  The  imports  were,  in 
1846,  silk  tissues  of  the  value  of  8,659,000  francs;  and,  in 
1858,  of  the  value  of  9,000,000,  besides  227,654  lbs.  or 
104,720  kils.  of  raw  silk.  The  exports,  in  1846,  were  34,500 
kils.  of  sUk  thread;  and,  in  1858,  92,874  lbs.  or  42,722  kils. 
of  silk  thread,  with  tissues  to  the  value  of  1,300,000  francs. 
These  figures  seem  to  indicate  some  progress. 

But  for  a  clearer  and  more  striking  view  of  this  progress, 
the  commercial  tables,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
must  be  studied.  Instead  of  merely  stopping  at  a  few  special 
branches,  however  important,  these  tables  embrace  every 
branch,  including  agriculture ;  and  they  take  account  of  the 
unfavourable  infiuences  which  happen  to  weigh  upon  any  one 
of  them. 

Selecting  1843  as  our  starting-point,  we  find  that,  for  that 
year,  exports  and  imports  together  amounted  to  786,516,000 
reals.  By  1860,  they  had  gradually  increased  to  2,581,506,943 
reals,  which  is  an  increase  of  350  per  cent  in  seventeen  years. 
No  other  country  can  show  such  a  sudden  expansion ;  but  it 
must  in  justite  be  remembered,  that  as  children  grow  more 
rapidly  than  youths,  and  the  sapling  than  the  tree,  so  it  is 
with  nations.  When  they  first  b^in  to  advance,  ahd  take 
"forwards"  for  their  motto,  their  progress  is  much  quicker 
than  it  is  after  a  few  years.  The  seven-league  boots  of  ffidry- 
tales  seem  reserved  for  such  infantine  legs. 

The  commercial  tables  are  made  up  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports. The  former  represent  the  consumpticm  of  the  country, 
and  consist  either  of  articles  of  food  and  luxury,  such  as  coffee, 
sugar,  and  the  like;  or  of  reproductive  materials,  such  as  cotton. 
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coal^  and  tlie  like.  Taking  both  these  conirtiituents  together, 
the  imports  in  1843  amounted  to  457,400,000  reals,  and  in 
1860  to  1,683,813,498  reals,  almost  four  times  as  much.  In 
the  absence  of  documents  connected  enough  for  the  analysis, 
we  cannot  teU  with  any  great  exactitude  how  much  of  the 
increase  is  in  matters  of  food  and  luxury,  and  how  much  in 
reproductive  materials.  But  the  figures  we  have  quoted  for 
coal^  iron,  cotton,  and  sUk  seem  to  show  that  it  is  not  the 
unproductive  or  luxurious  consumption  which  exhibits  the 
greatest  increase.  With  regard  to  a  few  articles  of  this  class, 
the  tables  give  us  the  following  results : 

•  --      ^  1846.  1860. 

.    "^     '  Kilogrammes.  Kilogrammes. 

Cocoa 6,452,000  6,138,655 

Coffee 745,000  984,295 

Sugar 27,419,000  83,105,620 

Cinnamon 379,000  253,412 

Pimento 340,000  274,024 

Tea.     .     ,    ,     .     .     .  13,929  32,459 

The  year  1860  falls  far  short  of  1858  and  1859  in  these  im- 
ports ;  but  our  object  is  to  make  use  of  the  most  recent  docu- 
ments.  We  may  here  add  a  table  to  show  the  average  con- 
sumption of  sugar  per  head  for  the  following  twelve  years : 


1849     .    . 

Kilogrammei. 
.    .     1-629 

1855     . 

Kilogmni 
,     .     2-693 

1850     . 

.     1-583 

1856     . 

.    .    2-156 

1851     , 

.    .     1-671 

1857     . 

.     .    2-249 

1852     .     . 

.     2366 

1858     . 

.    .    2-457 

1853     . 

,     .    1-799 

1859     . 

.     .    2-467 

1854     , 

.    2-089 

1860     . 

.    .    2-116 

The  exports  were  329,116,000  reals  in  1843,  and  1,098,203,445 
reals  in  1860 ;  that  is,  three  times  as  much, — a  result  which 
is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  progress  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  navigation.  With  her  extensive  coasts, 
her  numerous  colonies,  and  the  recollections  of  her  history, 
Spain  ought,  one  would  think,  to  have  an  important  maritime 
trade.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  distinctly  whether  this  trade 
was  ever  proportioned  to  the  advantages  of  her  position  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  reputation  she 
enjoyed  after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  Indeed,  posi- 
tion and  reputation  are  not  the  only  elements  of  maritime 
movement.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  free  access  to  the  sea, 
and  ships;  it  requires  also  an  object,  or,  as  ship-owners  say,  a 
freight.    Now  it  is  the  producer,  and  after  him  the  merchant. 
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who  proyides^  the  cargo,  or  freiglit;  and,  oonsequenily,  the 
maritune  moyement  of  a  country  will  increase  and  diminiflh 
with  the  products  of  agriculture  and  manufacture.  This  rea- 
soning is  based  on  the  experience  of  all  countries,  and  Spain 
in  no  way  contradicts  the  rule.  In  1843,  her  maritime  move- 
ment was  9828  ships,  and  1,050,448  tons  of  1000  kilo- 
grammes. Of  these,  5206  ships  of  579,475  tons  entered,  and 
4622  ships  of  470,973  tons  left  the  ports.  In  1858,  the 
number  of  ships  was  23,238  of  3,031,534  tons,  without  in^ 
eluding  the  coasting  trade ;  and  even  in  the  unfeiyourable  year 
1860  we  find  19,224  ships  and  2,526,508  tons.  These  figuref 
are  eloquent  enough  to  require  no  comment.  In  1860,  the 
coasting  trade  included  48,932  voyages,  carrying  1,825,721 
tons,  valued  at  1,865,000,000  reals.  In  1860,  Spain  poss^sed 
3430,  and  in  1861,  3851  ships  for  ocean  trade. 

If  we  ask  whether  Span^  legislation  has  been  as  favour- 
able to  commerce  as  to  agriculture,  the  answer  will  be  either 
yes  or  no,  according  to  the  opinion  of  our  informant  on  the 
respective  merits  of  protection  and  free-trade.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  economical  experience  of  the  last  twenty 
years  had  converted  almost  all  the  protectionists;  at  any  rate 
it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  a 
Swiss,  a  Dutchman,  an  Italian,  or  even  a  German,  who 
openly  avows  himself  a  partisan  of  protective  customs-duties. 
He  conceals  his  weakness*for  protection  under  the  doak  of  a 
zeal  for  indirect  taxation.  It  would  dLereforebe  superfluous 
in  us  to  argue  on  economical  grounds  against  the  Spanish 
protective  system.  We  prefer  to  argue  the  cate  on  grounds 
which  may  be  almost  called  psychological.  Tempcrary  pro- 
tection is  often  recommended  as  an  excellent  means  of  esta- 
blishing a  manufacture  in  a  country.  Now  this  manufiftcture 
is  either  of  products  long  known,  or  of  products  quite  new. 
In  the  first  case,  there  are  probably  material  or  moral  impedi^ 
ments  which  have  hindered  the  introduction  of  the  manufac- 
ture, or  have  prevented  its  being  profitable.  In  the  seoood 
case,  our  psychology,  comes  into  pla^.  Can  the  deamesa  of  a 
product  be  a  quality  apt  to  extend  its  use  among  the  people  ? 
Inventors  often  lose  the  fruits  of  their  patent  by  finng  the 
price  of  their  fabrics  too  high.  Purchasers  are  attracted 
chiefly  by  cheapness.  Now  Spain  ought  rather  to  encourage 
consumption  than  to  check  it  by  high  tariff.  This  she  ought 
to  do,  not  so  much  because  enjoyment  partly  depends  on  con- 
sumption ; — ^though  this  reason  is  somewhat,  for  why  should 
not  a  people  have  its  share  of  the  good  things  which  Qod  has 
created?— or  because,  by  multiplying  wants,  we  excite  men  to 
labour  for  die  means  of  satisfying  them;  or  because  labour  in 
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itself  18  a  Tirtae, — a  proposition  which  is  open  to  contradic- 
tion ;  but  because  that  degree  of  comfort  which  labour  gives 
is  £EiyouraUe  to  the  health  both  of  body  and  mind^  prolongs 
life,  gives  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  for 
the  completion  of  edi^cation,  and  for  every  kind  of  progress. 
It  is,  then,  in  a  country  which  has  been  long  lagging  behind, 
that  the  government  ought  most  carefully  to  avoid  any  mea- 
sure calculated  to  raise  the  price  of  mercantile  products.  The 
protection  of  the  producer,  by  thus  raising  prices,  becomes 
an  oppression  of  the  consumer. 

In  a  backward  country,  which  is  trying  to  make  up  for 
Lnst  time,  there  is  another  danger  to  avoid — the  excess  of  inter- 
ference and  regulation  by  government.  Leave  every  one  at 
Hberty  who  wishes  to  be  free.  Why,  for  instance,  increase 
the  stringency  of  the  laws  on  mercantile  agency,  when  every 
"idiere  else  the  tendency  is  to  diminish  it?  There  are,  perhaps, 
other  similar  measures  for  which  the  administration  is  to  be 
blamed;  but  in  justice  we  must  declare  that  there  is  more 
which  is  praiseworthy, — such  as  the  development  of  chambers 
of  commerce,  the  eswdishment  of  consular  courts,  the  regu- 
lation of  all  that  concerns  exchange,  trade-marks,  commercial 
partnership,  fairs  and  markets,  and  weights  and  measures — 
which  last  are  now  identical  with  those  in  use  in  France. 

The  legislation  on  commercial  partnership  is  useful  in 
proportion  to  its  favourable  inflneflce  on  the  establishment  of 
financial  and  manu&cturing  companies  holding  a  just  relation 
to  the  demand  for  than.  At  the  present  time,  according  to 
an  oflSdal  table  for  1861,  there  exist  in  Spain  the  four  follow- 
ing  classes  of  companies : 

Capttal  (in  reah). 
Ko.        In  shares.         In  debentures.  Total. 

^(Jarik^L.)   }    '"    140,000,000  „  140,000,000 

^toe"*""^   1 46      388,948,606  „  888,943,606 

^«^S!^!!^h8       404,000,000  „  404,000,000 

and  insurance  j  '      '  " 

PubKc works.       23    2,211,474,000  2,076,085,700  4,287,559,700 


Totals ...  85    8,139,417,606  2,076,085,700  5,215,503,306 

These  figures  are  nothing  very  considerable,  but  there  must 
be  a  beginning.  Partnerships  and  companies,  however,  do 
not  ^seem  to  thrive  in  the  south  as  they  do  in  the  north  of 
Europe;  and  after  all,  a  sum  of  upwards  of  52  millions  sterling 
is  something* 

I*  Two  of  Ihese  banking'^oiDpanies  are  at  Barctlona,  and  one  at  Madrid. 
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The  improvements  we  have  enumerated  oonid  not  have 
taken  place  without  a  marked  effect  on  the  financial  situation 
of  the  country.  Our  readers  must  remember  the  want  of 
confidence  which  was  felt  in  the  solvency  of  Spain  a  few  years  , 
back.  No  one  would  buy  her  consols  at  any  price.  The  dis- 
order which  had  become  familiar  to  her  finances  had  increased 
the  debt  to  a  fabulous  amount ;  and  this  amount  looked  more  ' 
monstrous  because  the  insignificance  of  the  unit  by  which  it 
was  calculated  (the  real)  exaggerated  the  sum,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  beyond  the  strength  of  the  country  to  pro« 
vide  was  necessarily  suspended.  There  was  a  real  bankruptcy. 
But  things  are  in  quite  a  different  state  now.  Not  that  the 
debt  is  paid :  part  of  it^  indeed,  was  thrown  behind  the  fire, 
and  a  compromise  was  forced  on  the  creditors ;  but  there  is 
an  attenuating  circumstance  to  be  noted — all  the  liabilities  in- 
curred were  not  for  services  done.  A  liquidation  of  the  debt 
on  a  vast  scale  has  been  commenced.  Confidence  is  already 
returning ;  the  3  per  cent  funds  have  passed  the  price  of  51 ; 
and  the  interest  paid  is  thus  a  trifle  under  6  per  cent.  This 
improvement  results  in  part  from  the  order  which  has  reigned 
in  the  financial  department  ever  since  the  reform  introduced 
above  fifteen  years  ago,  and  maintained  by  the  constitutional 
watchfulness  of  the  Cortes.  This  regulation,  it  is  true,  does 
not  prevent  a  rapid  increase  of  expenditure,  but  it  puts  a  stop 
to  all  peculation.  In  itself  the  increase  of  expenditure  is  not 
always  a  bad  thing  for  a  country ;  and  there  are  some  invest- 
ments of  money  which  pay  usurious  interest.  It  has  occa- 
sionally happened  that  the  Cortes  have  voted  more  than  the 
government  asked. 

Expenditure,  however,  must  not  be  considered  apart  £rom 
receipts.  While  these  naturally  increase  with  the  increase  of 
wealth,  the  government  can  either  diminish  the  taxes,  as  in 
England,  or  make  the  expenditure  rise  with  the  progressive 
rise  of  income,  as  in  most  continental  states.  The  first  alter- 
native is  like  putting-by  one's  savings,  or  accumulating  capi- 
tal in  domestic  economy.  The  second  is  the  habit  of  the  rich 
man  who  lives  up  to  his  income.  When  he  stops  there,  no 
one  has  any  right  to  blame  him,  for  he  commits  no  fault;  and 
empirical  and  short-sighted  economists  who  have  not  studied 
the  matter  scientifically  will  even  maintain  that  his  profusion 
is  good  for  trade.  But  prudence  has  much  to  say  upon  the 
subject.  If  prudence  had  to  give  counsel  to  Spain,  it  might 
be  shown,  in  favour  of  spending  up  to  her  income,  that  many 
things  are  still  disorganised,  and  many  institutions  still  to  be 
established;  that  there  are  roads  and  railways  to  be  made,  and 
the  mistakes  of  former  years  to  be  repaired, — all  which  costs 
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tnonejf  and  mach  money.  Against  this  Iiigli  expenditure  it 
might  be  argued^  on  the  other  hand^  that  it  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  facilitate  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  appear  to  make  so  good  a  use  of  it. 
In  (dd  times  savings  were  buried  in  the  earthy  as  they  still  are 
in  Arabia;  and  the  treasures  only  profited  the  lucky  finder^ 
sometimes  years  after  the  hoarder's  death.  In  our  days 
men  buy  funded  property,  or  debentures;  they  subscribe  for 
shares ;  they  invest  in  speculations.  Why  not,  then^  reduce 
the  tax  which  weighs  most  heavily  on  commercial  transactions, 
namely^  the  customs-duties,  especially  since  these  duties  have 
the  strange  quality  of  producing  a  larger  income  the  more 
they  are  i^uced  in  amount  ?  But  whatever  becomes  of  these 
ailments,  it  is  certain  that  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
nation  has  produced  an  increase  in  the  receipts;  and  hence 
the  comparison  of  the  revenue  at  two  given  periods  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  indicate  the  degree  of  progress  made  in  the  in- 
terim. Thus,  the  budget  for  1850  amounted  to  1,199,901,368 
reals;  ten  years  later  the  amount  was  1,892,344,000;  and  the 
budget  for  1862  presents  a  revenue  of  2031  millions  against 
an  expenditure  of  2021  millions.  When  there  is  a  resd  sur- 
plus many  things  may  be  dona 

The  comparison  between  the  income  of  two  given  years 
only  becomes  really  instructive  when  made  in  some  detail. 
Let  US,  then^  take  the  years  1850  and  1859,  the  last  for  which 
complete  accounts  have  been  published.  In  1850,  the  direct 
taxes  produced  850,980,000  reals;  in  1859,  587,661,784. 
These  sums  contain  several  items.  One  is  the  property-tax^ 
amounting,  as  we  have  seen,  to  between  300  and  400  millions; 
another  is  the  tax  on  trade  and  commerce,  which  produced 
32,500,000  in  1850,  and  70,000,000  in  1859.  The  indirect 
taxes  consist  of  customs,  excise  and  octroi  duties,  tolls  on 
roads  and  bridges,  dues  for  registration  and  mortgage,  and 
the  like.  Between  1850  and  1859  the  customs  went  up  from 
176  to  225  millions,  excise  and  octroi  from  142  to  159^  mil- 
lions ;  figures  which  seem  to  indicate  a  nduction  in  the  duties. 
The  totals  of  indirect  taxation  for  the  two  years  were  340 
millions  in  1850,  and  502  millions  in  1859.  The  registration 
and  mortgage  dues  are  not  included  in  these  totals,  as  the 
Spanish  budgets  reckon  them  among  the  direct  taxes.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  allow  for  this,  in  order  not  to  derange 
the  order  of  the  Spanish  tables.  We  have  only  to  add  that 
these  taxes  brought  in  17  millions  in  1850,  and  more  than  30 
millions  in  1859.  This  increase  shows  an  advance  in  the 
value  of  real  property,  houses  and  land. 

We  now  come  to  the  civil  services,  the  great  administra* 
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tive  institutions,  some  of  which  are  simply  for  the  good  of  tiie 
public,  others  primarily  for  that  of  the  treasury,  whose  reve^ 
nues  they  collect  in  the  most  convenient  and  productive  man- 
ner. In  this  class,  which  comprises  the  ancient  ''farms,''  or 
estancadas,  we  must  reckon  first  of  all  the  stamps.  They  pro- 
duced in  1850,  19,550,000  reals  gross,  and  17,805,980  reals 
net.  In  1859  the  stamps  brought  in  more  than  51  millions, 
besides  several  items, — such  as  tiie  poUce^papers  (documents 
ot  mgilanda),  including,  passports,  licenses  to  bear  arms, 
licenses  to  shoot,  to  fish,  and  the  like, — ^which  altogether  pro- 
duced 5  miUiona ;  postage-stamps  (21,906,520  reals),  newspa- 
per-stamps (525,415  reds),  ana  some  others;  making  a  total 
of  22,678,800  tcsXa;  and  law  and  other  stamps,  of  nine  differ- 
ent kinds,  amounting  to  1,933,549  reala 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  products  of  other 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  two  years  in  question : 

I860.  1859. 

Tobacco         .         .  .  127,092,000  274,109,000  • 

Salt       ...  •  84,160,000  117,167,000 

Gunpowder    .         .  .  11,084,000           19,201,000 

Lottery           .         .  .  22,272,000  138,884,000 

Here  the  increase  of  the  figures  does  not  always  indicate  a 
real  progress.  It  does  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  salt,  and 
also  in  the  case  of  gunpowder,  the  chief  portion  of  which  ia 
used  for  blasting  in  the  mines.  The  average  consumption  of 
tobacco  for  each  person  for  1858-60  was  226  grammes  (not 
half  a  pound),  and  the  average  consumption  of  salt  for  each 
person  for  1850-60  was  6*50  kils.  Of  the  other  sources  of 
revenue,  we  will  only  mention  the  post  and  telegr^h  of- 
fices :  in  1859,  the  post-office  (exclusive  of  the  sale  of  stamps) 
brought  in  5,469,000  reals,  and  the  tdegraph  4,804,000 
reals.  The  circulation  of  letters  is  one  of  the  criterions  of 
the  condition  of  a  country.  To  write  a  letter  supposes  a 
certain  degree  of  education,  and  indicates  also  either  sen- 
timent or  business.  The  more  letters  there  are,  therefore, 
the  more  education,  and  the  more  sentiment  or  business  there 
must  be.  In  this  respect  Spain  gives  remarkable  results.  We 
have  before  us  the  reports  of  a  whole  series  of  years,  but  we 
will  only  give  the  results  of  the  first  and  last.  In  1846,  there 
were  18,^9,491  inland  letters,  51,161  firom  the  colonies, 
and  321,280  firom  foreign  countries.  In  1861,  there  were 
54,224,049  inland,  1,888,908  colonial,  and  2,968,101  foreign 
letters.  The  increase  has  been  constant,  and  much  more 
rapid  for  the  few  last  years. 

Our  analysis  of  the  Spanish  budget  W9uld  not  be  complete 
if  we  were  nolT  to  give  a  list  of  the  principal  heads  of  expendi- 
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tare.    For  some  of  these  we  will  compare  tlie  budget  of  1862. 
68  with  that  of  1860-61,  as  follows: " 


Civil  list 

Senate  and  Cortes 
Public  debt 
Private  loans   • 
Betiring  pensions 
Statistical  office 
Foreign  office  . 
Law,  worship,  &c. 
War  office 
Admiraltj 
Home  office 
Board  of  Trade 
Treastuy 


1862.6S.  1850-51. 

Reals.  Beala. 

49,350,000  45,900,000 

2,057,215  1,161,868 

885,981,445  100,136,956 

15,450,113  — 
147,696,380    *       175,399,040  ^^ 

9,391,937  — 

16,188,266  10,565,372 

208,721,119  175,668,800 

381,232,293  315,157,576 

125,037,617  68,161,964 

102,451,631  47,993,240 

94,781,354  61,229,408 

482,295,310  193,367,104 


2,021,135,680  1,194,741,828 
We  will  not  enquire  whether  all  the  augmentations  shown 
by  this  comparative  table  are  justified  by  any  absolute  neces- 
sity; but  at  least  they  have  been  voted  by  the  ireely  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people.^  The  payers  have  consented  to 
the  taxes,  and  that  is  enough.  But  there  is  one  increase 
which  may  be  firankly  praised  even  by  those  who  know  nothing 
of  Spain — ^that  for  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  For  many 
years  Spain  did  not  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  debtor.  No  interest 
Was  paid  on  the  greater  part  of  her  debt.  But  in  1850-51 
the  matter  was  taken  in  hand ;  since  that  time  the  old  arrears 
have  been  in  course  of  liquidation ;  and  in  this  case  every 
augmentation — ^not  of  the  debt,  but  of  the  interest  paid— 
brings  a  corresponding  increase  of  credit.  The  debt  also  has 
been  increased  by  loans,  among  which  is  one  the  Spaniards 
are  proud  of— the  "  milliard  for  public  works/'  A  mUliard  of 
reals  is  not  much  more  tiian  10^000^000  sterling ;  but  this  is 
a  sum  whidi  would  make  some  show  even  in  the  budgets  of 
England  and  France;  and  for  Spain  it  is  something  very 
great.  It  represents  an  act  of  financial  heroism,  for  the  sum 
was  employed  in  productive  works — ^roads,  rivers,  and  ports. 

An  equally  useful  increase  of  expenditure  is  that  set  down 
for  public  instruction.     Here  the  sums  have  been  less  im- 

1^  The  Spanish  financial  year  is  from  July  1  to  June  30. 

1'  A  reduction  of  6,694,650  reals  has  been  made  under  this  head;  changes 
which  were  at  the  same  time  made  in  the  internal  orfcanisation  of  the  serricetf 
liftTe  caused  some  transpositioDs  of  figures. 

"  The  prorincial  and  communal  expenses  have  increased  in  proportion; 
for  I860  the  receipts  were  189,697,486  reals  for  the  proTinceS|and  311,485,456 
reals  for  the  commmies. 
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portantj  but  the  goyemment  only  bears  the  smaller  share  of 
the  expense.  The  communes^  and  especially  the  parents,  pay 
directly  for  the  education  given  to  the  children ;  and  different 
official  publications  prove  the  fact,  that  the  benefits  of  the 
schools  are  more  and  more  acknowledged.  Thus  in  1797  only 
393,126  children  attended  the  primary  schools,  which  were 
themselves  very  imperfect  In  1812,  the  Cortes  tried  to  intro« 
duce  some  modificatjions.  But  the  attempt  was  in  vun ;  for 
while  a  nation  is  struggling  for  its  independence  against  a 
mighty  adversary,  it  can  scarcely  succeed  in  making  a  radical 
reform  in  its  popular  education.  Fresh  efforts  were  made  in 
1820  and  1825,  but  still  without  much  success.  The  law  of 
the  21st  of  July  1838  was  a  real  step  in  advance.  Since  that 
time  the  laws  have  been  several  times  amended,  especially  in 
1847  and  1857  when  the  masters  were  subjected  to  examination, 
schoolrooms  built,  and  different  scholastic  institutions  founded. 
The  result  was,  that  in  1848  there  were  663,711  pupils,  and 
on  the  1st  of  January  1861, 1,046,558  pupils,  of  both  sexes. 
While  the  number  of  scholars  has  been  thus  increasing,  the 
number  of  "  incomplete '^  schools  has  been  diminishing,  so  that 
the  education  has  been  improving  and  extending  at  the  same 
time.  Still  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  so  great 
a  disproportion  between  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  schools. 
There  are  about  nine  boys  to  every  four  girls.  This  inferiority 
of  the  female  sex  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christian  civili- 
sation, which  proclaims  the  moral  equality  of  the  woman  with 
the  man.  Besides,  as  the  first  teaching  must  come  from  the 
mothers,  the  girls  ought  to  be  first  taught  for  the  sake  of  the 
coming  fi^eneration.  We  generally  find  that  in  all  countries 
education  goes  hand  in  hand  with  prosperity  and  wealth ;  tot 
it  is  only  with  leisure  and  comfort  that  intellectual  wants  begin 
to  be  felt,  and  that  time  can  be  found  for  education.  Now 
since  manufacturing  coilhtries  are  generally  richer  than  those 
which  are  purely  agricultural,  the  number  of  schools  often 
increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  multiplication  of  manufactories. 
This  coincidence  may  be  seen  in  Spain ;  Catalonia  alone  seems 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  Middle-class  education  is  given  in 
58  public  colleges  by  757  professors  to  13,881  pupils.  K  we. 
add  to  this  number  those  who  are  in  private  schools,  or  are 
taught  at  home,  we  obtain  the  sum  of  20,149  pupils.  The 
number  seems  rather  small,  but  it  is  a  great  improvement  on 
that  of  former  years.  As  to  first-class  education,  the  nimiber 
of  law-students  appears  large — 3755  in  1859-60,  divided  among 
10  faculties.  There  are  10  faculties  of  literatuie  and  philo- 
sophy, with  304  students ;  7  faculties  of  sciences,  mth  141  stu- 
dents; 4  faculties  of  phannacy,  with  644;  7  iaculties  of  medi* 
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dne^  with  1 1 78 ;  and  6  faculties  6f  theology^  with  889  studeats 
— ^in  all  6181  students. 

For  the  criminal  statistics  of  Spain  documents  are  not 
wanting ;  but  they  do  not  reach  far  back^  and  it  is  difficult  to 
make  an  abstract  of  them  without  giving  previous  information 
on  the  criminal  law.  For  the  words  "crime/*  "felony,"  and 
"misdemeanour/'  or  their  equivalents,  have  not  the  same 
meaning  in  all  places,  and  the  use  of  them  is  apt  to  give  the 
reader  a  different  idea  from  that  intended  by  the  writer.  The 
two  following  tables,  however,  the  figures  of  which  are  still  in 
part  unpublished,  will  probably  be  understood.  Prisoners  in 
Spain  are  divided  into  two  categories;  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  "infamous  punishments,'*  and  have  thereby  lost 
their  civil  rights;  and  those  who  are  condemned  to  lighter 
punishments,  and  in  general  preserve  those  rights. 

1.  Number  of  criminals  of  the  first  category  in  the  Spanish 
prisons  in  the  five  yean  1856-1860,  clarified  according  to 
their  offences : 


Tens. 


1856.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859.. 
I860.. 
f861.. 


1^ 


1387 
1473 
1576 
1635 
1634 
1626 


II 


10 
9 
12 
16 
176 
14 


II 


182 
185 
186 
189 
67 
227 


8? 
11 


I 


i 


II 


Total. 


1746 
1839 
1928 
1998 
1994 
2021 


2.  Number  of  criminals  committed  for  dUita  to  the  Span- 
iA  prisons  in  the  five  years  1857-1861,  classified  according 
to  their  professions : 


Tears. 


I. 


Total 


1857 

1858 

1860 , 

1861 

VOL.  II. 


9,741 

9,758 

10,840 

10,496 

10,992 


6930 
7117 
7210 
7410 
7723 


321 
366 
369 
397 
364 


639 
603 
903 
967 
981 


616 
601 
621 
710 
839 


18,247 
18,449 
.19,939 
19,940 
20,099 
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Whether  the  number  of  crimmals  has  really  increased,  or 
whether  the  increase  in  the  figures  is  only  the  effect  of  greater 
strictness  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  greater  vigil- 
ance and  activity  in  the  police,  it  is  difficult  to  decide;  in 
the  interests  of  civilisation  let  us  hope  that  the  latter  alterna- 
tive is  the  truer  one. 

In  1859  there  were  198  suicides  in  Spain ;  141  men  and 
57  women.  In  1860  there  w»e  285 ;  165  men  and  70  women. 
Out  of  these  285,  the  motives  of  74  are  unknown ;  of  the  rest, 
89  cases  are  attributed  to  poverty,  16  to  debts,  42  to  insanity, 
and  the  others  to  various  motives.  There  were  also  in  1859 
80  attempts  at  suicide,  17  of  men  and  13  of  women;  and  in 
1860  there  were  52,  42  of  men  and  10  of  women. 

With  regard  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  say  more  than  that  in  the 
b^inning  of  1862  there  were  2806  prelates  and  priests  of  ca- 
th^rals  and  colleges,  33,881  priests  with  parochial  cures,  and 
8198  regular  priests  without  cure  ^  of  souls.^*  We  need  not 
say  that  the  Church  property  was  confiscated  by  the  state 
during  the  revolutionary  epoch.  This  confiscation  was  never 
entirely  revoked ;  and  the  principle  of  it  was  conceded  and 
settled  in  the  Concordat  of  1851.  But  we  cannot  now  enter 
on  this  very  complicated  subject,  which  is  not  even  yet  prac- 
tically and  completely  arranged. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  think  that  we  have  been  too 
prodigal  of  figures.  Here,  therefore,  let  us  pause.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  supply  some  of  the  premisses  of  a  conclusion 
which,  as  far  as  it  is  received,  is  generally  taken  for  granted. 
The  civil  war  which  so  long  desolated  the  Peninsula  is  over, 
and  we  cannot  find  any  elements  likely  to  rekindle  it  or  to 
add  fuel  to  it.  The  recent  progress  of  the  Queen  through  the 
country  has  been  a  real  triumphal  march.  Moreover,  the 
laurels  which  other  nations  have  gathered  have  awakened  the 
emulation  of  the  countrymen  of  the  Cid.  They  have  proved 
in  Cochin-China,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  their  hereditary 
enemies  the  Moors,  that  the  old  Spanish  courage  has  been 
preserved  unsullied.  Other  events,  such  as  the  resumption  of 
St.  Domingo,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  have 
made  men  hear  without  astonishment  that  Spain  was  once 
more  claiming  her  rank  among  the  ''great  powers.''  The 
practical  decision  of  this  point  has  been  adjourned;  but  in  any 
case  it  is  a  simple  question  of  dignity.     Spain  must  not  com- 

'^  The  total  number  of  seonlarised  religious  (reguhrea  exclaustradoa)  was 
6822  in  1858,  6323  in  1859,  and  6072  in  1860.  Of  this  namber  about  3000 
assist  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  rest  make  up  the  3198  religious  without  core 
of  souls.' 
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plain  too  much  of  the  delay ;  for  the  honour  she  seeks  is  costly, 
and  will  oblige  her  to  mske  many  sacrifices.  That  which 
gives  weight  to  the  opinions  of  a  power,  which  secures  its 
influence  over  neighbouring  nations  and  over  the  destinies  of 
Europe,  is  not  the  number  of  guns  or  bayonets  it  can  throw 
into  the  scale.  Neither  should  Spain  forget  the  consequences 
of  her  geographical  situation.  The  Pyrenees  damp  the  sound 
of  her  voice ;  and  if  she  could  change  places  with  Belgitun  or 
Holland,  she  would  be  listened  to  with  greater  respect. 

Bat  there  are  other  glories  than  those  of  victory,  and  other 
business  in  the  world  than  to  have  a  finger  in  the  affairs  of 
one's  neighbours.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  effect  a  radical  re- 
newal, a  real  regeneration,  of  a  country.  Spain  has  done  much 
in  this  direction;  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe  applaud 
the  energetic  efforts  she  is  making,  and  gladly  acknowledge 
her  success.  Their  hope  is  to  see  her  persevering  in  this  way, 
striking  off  whatever  fetters  may  impede  her  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  material  development ;  and  on  this  condition  they  are 
ready  to  give  her  a  constantly  growing  share  of  their  respect 
and  sympathy. 


[    84    ] 
PYRIN'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.^ 

[COMMUKIOATBD.  ] 

• 

Although  many  of  the  greatest  writers  on  political  economy 
in  France  and  Italy  have  been  CatlioUcs^  they  have  gene- 
rally pursued  their  inquiries^  not  in  a  particular  reUffious 
spirit,  but  as  seekers  after  truth,  who  regarded  the  field  in 
which  they  laboured,  like  that  of  the  naturalist  or  mathema- 
tician, as  perfectly  independent  of  confessional  differences. 
Those  who  form  an  exception  to  this  general  rule  have  been 
hitherto  little  noticed  in  the  history  of  literature.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  scholastic  divines,  together  with  the 
canonists,  were  the  principal  authorities  on  economic  science; 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  their  somewhat  confused  systems 
of  ethics,  politics,  and  political  economy,  incorporated,  like 
their  metaphvsics,  in  tne  treatises  of  dogmatic  theology,  as 
in  the  case  of  Gabriel  Biel,  the  last  of  the  medievid  scholas- 
tics, at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  treatise  on 
penance  the  question  was  commonly  raised,  how  far  resti- 
tution for  an  injury  inflicted  by  the  penitent  was  essential 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament.  In  this  place,  not  only 
the  subjects  of  usury,  rent,  and  taxation,  but  all  questions 
regarding  property,  trade  and  its  prices,  the  wages  of  labour, 
money,  and  currency,  are  consideied ;  and  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment»  though  always  from  a  strictly  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view,  is  simple  and  ingenuous ;  for  it  was  an  age  when  the 
sciences  had  not  yet  emancipated  themselves  from  their  com- 
mon mother  the  Church  and  her  theology. 

This  was  necessarily  altered  later  on,  when  the  antagonism 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  between  traditional 
knowledge  and  modem  enlightenment,  was  ever  present  in 
the  thoughts  of  men.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  espe- 
cially two  considerable  attempts  to  give  a  distinctivelv  Ca- 
thohc  tone  to  political  economy.  The  first  was  made  by 
Giammaria  Ortes,  during  that  lowest  ebb  of  the  tide  of  Ca- 
tholicism which  is  marked  by  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  French  Bevolution;  the  omer,  by  Adam  Miiller, 
belongs  to  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  flood-tide  of  the  Catholic  revival  was  setting  in. 

Ortes  .w«s  a  Yenetiaa  monk,  who  not  only  wrote  separate 
treatises  to  defendmortmain,  entails,  &c.,  agamst  the  ordinary 

1  Dcr  la  Richesae  ^ans  les  Soci6t^  Chr^tiennea.      Par  Charles  Perin. 
Paris:  Leco£fre-Guiilaamm.    2to1s.    1861. 
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objections  of  the  eighteenth  century,  bnt  put  himself  in  op- 
position generally  to  the  whole  spirit  of  political  economy 
as  it  prevailed  in  his  day.  Whilst  his  contemporaries  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  persuaded  of  the  indefinite  perfectibility 
of  mankind,  his  ruling  object  was  to  point  out  tne  bounds  of 
human  progress.  He  may  be  considered  in  many  respects  as 
the  predecessor  of  Malthus.  Thus  he  taught  that  agriculture 
cannot  be  Extended  so  much  as  trade,  and  that  the  growth  of 
the  population  is  beneficial  only  up  to  those  limits  within 
whicn  the  increasing  numbers  are  able  to  support  themselves 
with  freedom  and  security.  He  conridered  that  it  is  essential 
for  a  nation  to  possess  sufficient  land  to  produce  the  com* 
modities  required  for  its  own  subsistence,  and  that  when  the 
population  has  reached  its  proper  proportions,  celibacy  is  as 
requisite  as  marriage,  in  order  to  mamtain  it  at  that  level. 
He  also  anticipated  Malthus,  in  teaching  that  the  presence 
of  many  unemployed  persons  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  existence  of  many  who  are  employed,  and  that  the  wealth 
of  a  nation  cannot  be  increased  by  giving  employment  to  the 
disoccupatiy  or  diminishing  the  number  of  holidays  The 
principle  of  a  most  perfect  stability  every  where  underlies 
his  opinions.  He  supposes  that,  althougn  particular  com- 
modities may  vary  in  price,  their  value  collectively  remains 
always  the  same ;  that  one  nation  cannot  be  richer  j9er  head 
than  another,  but  that  in  that  which  appears  richer  wealth 
is  so  distributed  as  to  be  more  lar^ly  accumulated  in  a  few 
hands;  and  that  there  is  never  either  excess  or  deficiency  in 
the  national  income.  All  these  ideas  are  simply  caricatures 
of  Malthus*s  proposition,  that  the  amount  of  the  demand  regu- 
lates the  amoimt  of  production.  Where  Ortes  endeavours  to 
show  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  inequality  of  pro- 
perty, or  of  unequal  wages,  he  indistinctly  perceives  the  true 
reason ;  but  his  argument  is  generally  a  variation  on  the  idea 
that  what  is  must  be  so,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is. 
He  justifies  the  immunity  of  the  clergy  from  taxation  by  a 
glaring  exaggeration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  transfer 
of  fiscal  burdens,  alleg^g,  that  as  every  tax,  in  its  ultimate 
effects,  distributes  itself  equally  over  the  whole  community, 
all  in  like  manner  ultimately  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the 
immunity.  In  his  book  Dei  Fedecommissi  (1784)  he  labours 
to  prove  that  entails  are  imavoidable  for  the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  and  the  people, — ^the  latter  represented  by  the  work- 
liouses !  These,  he  says,  are  all  the  essential  elements  of  tha 
state.  If  the  practical  influence  of  this  remarkable  writer  has 
not  been  considerable,  it  is  due,  not  to  any  want  of  originality 
or  power  in  his  ideas,  but  to  his  monastic  ignorance  of  life» 
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and  to  his  style  of  writing,  which  is  extremely  &tig!ung  for 
the  reader,  and  yet  deficieait  in  precision. 

The  nnqnestionable  achieyement  of  Qrtes  in  the  history 
of  the  science,  is  to  have  anticipated  on  so  many  points  the 
yi^s  of  the  great  English  economist  Malthns.  The  merit  of 
Adam  Miiller  lies  in  the  ingenious  consistency  with  which 
he  insisted  on  the  organic  nature  of  political  economy,  on  its 
necessary  combination  with  politics  generally,  and  on  the 
essential  connection  between  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  in  either  science.  On  all  these  points  ne  was  stronffl^ 
ojqrased  to  the  atomic  views  which  prevailed  amongst  nis 
most  eminent  predecessors,  though  he  did  not  escape  some  of 
the  errors  to  which  such  a  system  as  his  is  naturally  exposed, 
as  when  he  calls  definitions  ^'  the  poison  of  science.''  The 
qharacter  of  his  mind  was  thoroughly  medieval.  The  whole 
present  age  he  considered  '^  a  period  of  transition,  during 
which  the  natural  but  unconscious  economic  wisdom  of  our 
&ther8  is  passing  through  the  self^-suflSciency  of  their  chil- 
dren, to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  recognition  of  that  wisdom 
in  the  third  generation."  He  praises  Adam  Smith's  system 
of  non-interference,  as  a  protest  against  the  modem  notion 
of  the  functions  of  government ;  but  he  accuses  the  illustrioUB 
Scot  of  having  contemplated,  ''not  the  real  positive  freedom 
of  the  several  states  within  the  state,  but  merely  the  arbitranr 
selfishness  of  tiie  prevailing  slavery  to  wants  and  wealth. 
Like  the  later  medieval  writers,  Miiller  never  speaks  of  j^ 

^  sants,  but  only  of  the  clergy,  of  the  nobles,  as  representmg 
real  property,  and  of  the  burghers ;  and  he  supposes  hims^ 

'  to  dxBcem  in  the  mercantile  dass  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  estate.  Full  of  aversion  for  payment  in  money,  he 
delights  in  feudalism,  toiure  by  service,  in  entails,  and  in 
every  custom  and  institution  which  treats  the  individual  as 
the  transient  representative  of  immortal  fiunilies  or  corporar 
tions,  and  the  temporary  occupant  of  permanent  possessions. 
The  Middle  Ages  are  in  his  eyes  ''  the  unfoldinff  {Au^'o) 
oi  the  Person  of  Christ,  from  which  later  ages  have  apos- 
tatised, seduced  by  money,  property,  and  the  recollections  of 
papian  Bome.  To  deplore  this  apostasy,  is  the  part  of  noble 
smrits ;  to  heal  it,  would  be  the  sign  of  a  divine  spirit.^' 
fiis  .hopes  for  the  future  rested  principally  on  a  union  of 
nations,  which  he  calls  the  Church ;  and  he  wrote  one  of  his 
best  books  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  theolo^cal  basis  for 
all  politicat  science!,  and  for  political  economy  m  particular, 
like  all  men  fii  a  medieval  tone  of  mind,  who  fure  really 
religious^and  resolved  to  follow  their  principles  to  their  re- 
sults, Miiller,  who  was  a  Protestant  by  birth  and  education. 
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jraied  the  only  church  which  had  any  existence  in  the 
liiddle  Ages. 

Considering  the  great  popularity  enjoyed  at  the  present 
di^  by  the  study  ot  nolitical  economy,  and^  in  a  different 
sphere/ by  the  reviTal  of  the  hierarchical  power,  it  n^ht 
be  expected  that  an  effort  would  have  been  long  since  made 
to  construct  a  system  of  political  economy  on  specifically 
Catholic  principles^  and  to  carry  out  the  design  of  Ortes 
and  Muller  wim  the  aid  of  the  historical  and  statistical 
resources  of  recent  science.  The  combination  is  not  indeed 
an  easy  one.  The  Catholic  religion  is  deeply  interwoven 
'with  the  phenomena  of  medieval  society,  whilst  politiedl 
ecfmomy,  with  its  peculiar  problems  and  observations^  stands 
^manifestly  on  modem  groimd.  Hence  the  majority  of  such 
attempts  exhibit  a  thoroughly  unpractical  character,  and  are 
either  phantom-like  or  quixotic.  But  the  most  recent  work 
'  of  the  kind,,  that  of  M.  Charles  P^rin,  is  in  no  degree  open  to 
this  objection.  The  author  is  unquestionably  at  home  in  his 
subject  Without  any  new  materials  of  his  own  collecting, 
he  nas  not  only  consulted  but  mastered  the  best,  and  many 
of  the  newest,  books  on  the  science.  He  thinks  so  clearly 
and  writes  so  weU,  that  many  of  his  chapters  might  be  in* 
sorted  in  any  other  good  system  of  political  economy ;  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  new  and  important  theorems  proceeding 
•  directly  from  his  principle,  which  exhibit  a  teal  and  most 
satisfactory  advance  of  the  science,  at  least  in  comparison 
with  the  majority  of  contemporary  economists.  At  the  same 
time,  other  consequences  of  his  prmciple  are  completely  erro* 
naous;  but  he  is  nevertheless  so  distinguished  by  ability, 
learning,  and  consistency,  as  to  be  a  fair  exponent  of  the 
.idea. 

Inasmuch  as  Christianity  is  the  pure  and  living  truA, 
the  att^npt  to'  associate  a  science  with  it  may  at  any  time 
succeed ;  and  if  it  fail,  the  failure  must  be  attributed  to  the 
'  incompleteness  of  the  science  or  the  incompetence  of  itil 
teachers.  But,  in  so  far  as  Christianity  is  mingled  with 
ingredients  foreign  to  its  nature,  with  heathen  or  Jewish 
remimscences,  with  historical  or  geographical  peculiarities, 
with  political  motives,  or  the  passing  iimuences  of  a  parti*» 
colar  age,  the  truth  viewed  throu^  such  impure  glasses 
will  be  distorted  or  obscured.  The  Catholic  religion  has  not 
wofessed  to  avoid  or  to  resist  influences  of  this  kindj  alid 
Catholics,  like  olJier  men,  are  not  always  competent  to  dis- 
tjngnish  the  essential  and  enduring  truth  from  that  stnic- 
tore  of  human  idea]9  and  expedients  wluehls  so  often  iden- 
tified with  religion,  and  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  muck 
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controYeTBj.  They  cannot  discern  it  without  reference  to 
the  test  of  practical  life ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
blems of  history  and  society  cannot  be  understood  without 
the  light  of  religion : — a  circle  in  which,  as  in  all  inquiries 
of  this  kind,  the  solution  can  be  obtained  only  by  that  pa- 
tient and  conscientious  study  which  gradually  assimilates  the 
mind  of  the  student  to  tiie  nature  of  nis  subject 

M.  P^rin  divides  his  treatise  into  seven  books.  The  first 
treats  of  wealth  and  material  progress  in  general;  the  second, 
of  production ;  the  third,  of  exchange ;  the  fourth,  of  the 
limits  of  industrial  development,  including  the  theory  of 
population ;  the  fifth,  of  the  distribution  of  products  in  rent, 
wages,  interest  on  capital,  profit,  and  taxes ;  the  sixth,  of  pro- 
sperity and  destitution ;  the  seventh,  of  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

In  nearly  all  the  great  leading  questions,  such  as  the 
productive  combination  of  the  forces  of  nature  with  labour 
and  capital,  the  results  of  division  and  association  of  labour, 
the  formation  of  capital,  the  theory  of  money  and  credit, 
and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  income 
under  the  influence  of  free  competition,  the  author's  state- 
ments agree  generally  with  the  views  which  prevail  among 
economists  throughout  Europe.  He  neither  allows  himself 
to  be  led  astrav  in  the  question  of  rent  by  the  mistakes 
of  Bastiat  or  the  unhistorical  dreams  of  Carey.  He  re- 
fuses to  be  called  a  Malthusian ;  but  he  does  not  believe, 
with  many  recent  writers,  that  ike  increase  of  population 
must  under  all  circumstances  lead  to  at  least  an  equal  in- 
crease of  production.  In  opposition  to  the  Socialists,  he 
dwells  earnestly  and  intelligently  on  the  inseparable  ne- 
cessity of  properly  and  fr^om.  "  Oter  &  l^onmie  les 
biens  qui  sent  le  fruit  de  son  travail,  ou  du  travail  de  ses 
auteurs,  c'est  atteindre  la  liberte  dans  le  pass^  et  constituer 
une  sorte  d'esclavage  retroactif.  Lui  dter  la  certitude  de 
jouir,  par  lui  ou  les  siens,  des  fruits  de  son  travail,  c'est  d^ 
truire  la  liberte  dans  I'avenir  en  la  privant  de  ses  conditions 
naturelles  de  developpement.  D'un  autre  c6te,  priver  un  * 
homme  de  la  liberte,  c'est-&-dire  lui  oter  la  personnalit^ 
en  laquelle  la  Ubert^  se  r&ume,  et  sur  laquelle  rejpose  tout 
droit,  c'est  du  mSme  coup  lui  6ter  la  propriete,  qui  ne  pent 
exister  la  ou  il  n'y  a  plus  de  proprietaire.  La  liberte  et  la 
propria  sent  done  deux  forces  qui  s'appellent  et  se  sup- 
posent  Tune  Tautre.  Unies  dans  leur  principe,  elles  le  sont 
aussi  dans  leur  eJBTets  sur  Tordre  social.  C*est  par  les  m^es 
mobiles  qu'elles  soUicitent  les  volontes,  et  leur  impriment 
cette  activity  qui  se  manifeste  dans  Tordre  materiel  par  un 
mouvemeut  ascendant  de  richesse"  (i  283). 
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In  tlie  same  spirit,  he  terms  Iree  competition  an  absolute 
requirement  of  our  time  (i.  365).  Much  as  he  desires  that 
labour  should  g^oup  and  organise  itself  in  corporations^  yet 
he  says  decid^y  that  the  reign  of  the  guilds,  so  far  as  it 
depended  on  monopoly  and  the  control  of  labour,  is  at  an 
end.  He  judges  in  the  same  manner  the  patronage  and 
protection  of  uie  lower  classes  by  the  higher.  ''  La  liberty 
a  plus  de  perils,  mais  eUe  a  atissi  plus  de  m^rites  et  plujs  de 
ressources.  EUe  est  aujourd'hui  fa  seule  loi  de  toutes  les  re- 
lations sociales,  et  la  condition  fondamentale  du  succes  de 
toutes  les  oeuvres  sociales''  (iL  372).  Whilst  thus  recognis- 
ing free  competition,  he  makes  nearly  the  same  allowance  as 
M.  Chevalier  in  favour  of  a  transient  system  of  protection 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  a  nation.  In  discussing  taxa- 
tion in  general,  the  respective  merits  of  large  and  small  farms, 
of  domestic  industrv  and  factories,^  he  represents  the  re- 
ceived and  well-estaolished  views  of  modem  science ;  but  he 
falls  short  of  them  a  little  in  his  vehement  attack  on  the 
productive  character  of  what  are  called  personal  services. 
This  attack  is  apparently  made  with  the  design  of  vindicat- 
ing for  offices  such  as  those  of  the  priesthood  a  position 
altogether  distinct  and  separate  from  every  other  remimer-  . 
ative  service.  So,  too,  the  assertion  that  Christian  life  in- 
clines rather  to  agriculture  than  to  industry  (ii.  651)  betrays 
more  false  conservatism  than  soimd  theory. 

The  noblest  feature  of  the  work  consists  in  the  importance 
to  which  it  everv  where  exalts  the  moral  and  intellectual 
bearings  of  political  economy.  According  to  M.  P^rin,  the 
material  order  exists  only  for  the  sake  of  tae  spiritual ;  it  is 
moral  forces  that  animate  and  develope  material  resources 
(iL  555).  **  n  faudra,  pour  juger  sainement  de  Taction  du  re- 
noncemeut  sur  I'^l^ment  scientifique  de  la  production, remonter 
jusqu'aux  parties  les  plus  ^lev^es  de  la  science  humaine'^  (i. 
254).  The  saying  of  Leibniz,  that  we  cannot  engage  seriously 
in  any  science  except  mathematics  until  we  have  ascertained 
how  it  stands  towards  Gtui,  is  evidently  present  in  M.  Pyrin's 
conviction.  In  God  he  finds  the  reconciliation  of  the  conflict- 
ing interests  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  '^  Les  r\valit^s 
^go'istes  que  souldvent  les  pretentions  aux  biens  temporels  ne 
sont  plus  possibles  quand  il  s'agit  de  la  possession  d'un  bien 
infini  qui,  en  se  donnant  i  tons  ^galement,  reste  toujours  lui- 
m^me,  et  de  la  plenitude  duquel  tous  peuvent  jouir  sans  cpio 
la  possession  d'aucun  s'to  trouve  r^duite*'^  (i.  93).    Speakmg 

'  Here,  however,  he  is  guilty  of  the  exaggeration  of  placing  hs  ouvriera  de 
Tinduatrialume  modeme  on  a  level  with  the  servitude  des  travailieurs  de  te  Greee 
it  de  Rome  (I  Z2l). 

*  This  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  common  character  of  all,ideal  goods.  • 
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of  the  position  of  a  &ther  tewards  his  childreDy  he  says : 
*^  Bieu,  en  lui  oonfeiant  la  disnit^  patemeUe,  Ini  a  donn^  quel- 
que  chose  de  cette  providence  hienfaisante  par  laquelle  H  pour- 
Yoit  i  la  conservation  et  au  perfectionnement  de  tontes  choses" 
(L  268).  Wealth  is  not  an  end  but  a  means.  "  G'est  nne 
arme  dont  on  ne  pent  se  passer,  mais  k  laqneUe  il  ne  fant 
toucher  qu'avec  defiance,  car  souvent  elle  blesse  la  main  qui 
s'en  sort''  (L  32).  The  passion  for  riches  not  only  degrades 
the  moral  dignity  of  life,  but  is  fatal  to  wealth  itself  at  last 
(L  6).  The  real  energy  of  labour  depends  entirely  on  the 
morality  of  the  workman  (L  200).  It  will  always  flounsh  in 
proportion  to  the  capacity  of  association,  which  depends  on 
two  things, — strengtn  of  the  individual  will,  and  power  of 
submittii^  to  the  will  of  another  (ii.  550).  The  great  and. 
undeniable  evils  which  are  connected  with  the  present  system 
of  open  competition  prooeed  not  from  competition  or  free- 
dom  itself,  but  from  the  want  of  true  intelligence,  moraUty, 
and  charity  in  its  exercise'  (i  367).  M.  P^rin  considers  that 
the  arrangement  best  suited  to  advance  agriculture  is  a  sort 
of  hierarchical  gradation  of  large,  small,  and  intermediate 
properties;  bat  he  hopes  for  this  desirable  balance  not  from 
laws  so  much  as  from  custom  (L  403,  410).  At  the  same 
time,  like  most  reactionary  writcon,  he  represents  the  results 
of  the  subdivision  of  property  in  France  as  much  worse  than 
they  really  are.  For  the  abuse  of  credit  in  the  modem 
banking  system  he  seeks  a  remedy,  not  in  the  mere  improve- 
ment of  technical  forms,  but  in  the  awakening  of  an  earnest^ 
patient,  and  laborious  spirit,  in  the  sense  of  honour,  and  m 
simplicity  of  taste  (L  463).  Commercial  panics  can  be  sue* 
oeamilly  avoided  only  if  confidence  becomes  really  general,, 
under  the  influence  of  a  restored  commercial  honour  (L  465). 
The  causes  and  symptoms  of  destitution  reside  in  the  moral 
rather  than  in  the  material  world  (iL  85).  The  chapter  on 
the  causes  of  pauperism  concludes  with  these  words:  '^A 
toutes  ces  causes  de  misdre  qui  tiennent  &  T^tat  g^^ral  de  la 
society  et  aux  dispositions  int^rieures  des  &mes,  les  lois  ne 
peuvent  presque  rien  ....  On  ne  pent  rien  attendre  id  que 
des  moeurs.  Ce  n'est  que  par  une  r^orme  de  la  vie  monde 
dans  ses  principes  m&nes,  qu'on  pourra  arr6ter  les  progres 
du  mal'*  {n.  189).  Of  charity  he  says :  "  O^rer  la  r^forme 
morale  du  pauvre,  telle  est  la  premiere  condition  d'efficacit£ 
de  la  charite*'  (ii;  436).  On  the  duties  of  the  rich  there  is 
the  following  beautiful  passage :  **  Cos  biens,  les  riches  ne 
les  poss^deront  point  pour  eux-mSmes;  afl^tmchis  de  la 
pauvret^  obligee,  ils  resteront  soumis  &  luloi,  plus  difficile 
peut-Stre  i  pratiquer,  de  la  pauvret^  volontair^.  Par  les 
devoirs  rigouzeux  que  la  mohue  ch(6tienne  tsoT  impose^  les 
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riches  rentreront  dans  la  condition  g^n^rale  de  la  vie  p^ble, 
et  pauvre.  La  80ci^t6  profitera  de  leurs  propriety  autant 
qu'eux-mfemes'^*  (iL  538). 

These  are  opinions  which  M.  P^rin  desires  to  put  forward  as 
a  Catholic,  but  which  Protestants  can  also  hold.  They  belong 
to  the  common  ground  of  Christianity ;  and  even  economiste 
who  are  not  Christians,  if  they  are  not  at  the  same  time  posi- 
tively irreligious,  could  not  overlook  the  same  considerations 
without  exhibiting  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
eonditions  of  practical  action.  The  same  thing  mav  be  said 
of  many  historical  statements  by  which  M.  P^rin  illustrates 
the  unquestionable  truth  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  only  religious  authority  which  existed  at  that 
time  in  civilised  Europe,  rendered  important  services  to  almost 
every  department  of  political  economy.  Thus  the  dignity  of 
labour,  which  was  treated  by  antiquity  as  the  office  of  slaves,^ 
was  first  proclaimed  by  the  Apostles  and  Fathers.  Later 
on,  the  Benedictines  presented  the  mpst  attractive  examples 
of  the  practice  of  this  precept  (i.  284,  337).  In  the  early 
Middle  A^s  the  growth  of  capital  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  sagacity  and  self-denial  of  the  clergy,  especially  of  the 
monks  (i.  2/2).  The  statement,  ^*  Toutle  monde  reconnait 
aujourdliui  que  c'est  T^gUse  cathoUque  qui  a  detruit  Tesda- 
vage"  (ii.  543),  is  a  hyperbole  as  it  stands,  but  is  true  in 
re^)eot  of  those  times.  The  religious  foundation  of  most  of 
the  medieval  associations  is  well  known ;  but  M.  P^rin  ought 
not  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  researches  by  which 
the  origrn  of  the  guilds  has  been  traced  back  to  the  pagan 
period  of  Gterman  and  Scandinavian  history.  Commerce, — 
that  is,  the  division  of  labour, — was  also  assisted  in  its  early 

; stages  by  the  unity  and  the  charity  of  the  Church;  espe- 
cially at  first  by  the  pilgrimages,  afterwards  by  the  fairs  and 
markets,  the  ecclesiastical  protection  of  the  nighways,  Ihe 
Truce  of  Ood,  the  missions,  and  the  crusades.    Even  the 

-  discovery  of  America,  which  opened  out  the  globe,  and 
widened  to  the  utmost  the  sphere  of  commercial  operations, 
is  attributed  by  M.  P&in  to  the  inspiration  of  religion* 

Every  scientific  Protestant  yields  a  ready  assent  to  the 
truth  of  these  words.^    It  is,  however,  a  great  e^^aggeration 

*  A  few  lines  farther  on,  the  assertion  that  la  splendeur  ^*i7  jxrete  aux 
etrimonies  du  culie  is  the  principal  Christian  nse  of  wealth,  is  an  instance  in 
which  the  ideas  of  one  spnere  are  transfeired  to  another  to' which  Ihey  do  not 
belong. 

*  Though  not  without  some  exceptions,  as  in  the  host  days  of  Athens. 
,Tlniejd.  i.  70; 

*  2i.  F^in  himssifpoitttB  this  out;  But  when  he  cites  Hurter,  together 
withGoizot^nd  Macaulay,  it  is  hard  to  ao^erstand  how  he  could  forget  that 
the  couTersion^  Hurter  .deprives  hit  previous  testimony  of  that  particular 
kind  of  Tiliie  forlrhich  he  infi>kea4t. 
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to  assume  only  religious  motiyes  in  tlie  crusades  and  ike 
great  maritime  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  ''On  court  auz  croisades,  sous  Tempire  d*un 
enthousiasme  de  sacrifice  et  d'amour  qui  touche  au  delire,  et 
par  les  croisad6s  un  nouTeau  monde  est  ouvert  &  toutes  lea 
expansions  de  la  civilisation  chretienne"  (i.  153).  We  must 
qualify  this  extreme  statement  by  the  sober  statement  of 
Sybely  that  greater  masses  of  men  were  never  more  miserably 
commanded  or  more  foolishly  sacrificed  in  an  enterpzise  more 
incapably  designed  than  in  the  crusades.  No  ffreat  event 
in  history  can  be  explained  by  single  motives.  'Hie  crusades 
were  encouraged  by  the  ambition  of  an  almost  sovereign  aris- 
tocracy, and  by  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  rising  middle 
class.  The  conquest  of  America  is  characterised  by  the  sig^ 
nificant  name  siven  by  Cortes  to  the  first  city  which  he 
foimded,  La  vwa  rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz.  How  the  love  of 
adventure  in  a  declining  chivalry,  the  pride  and  cupidity  of 
the  new  soldiery,  the  tmrst  for  gold  awakened  by  the  rise  of 
the  mercantile  system,  and  the  desire  of  conquest  that  be* 
longed  to  the  absolute  monarchy,  mingled  in  the  hearts  of 
the  conquistadores  with  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then, may  be  seen  on  every  page  of  their  history,  and  most 
clearly  in  the  famous  adiuress  of  Pizarro's  chaplain  to  the 
Inca  Atahualpa.  The  heroic  adventures  of  the  Portuguese 
are  strongly  tinged  with  piracy:  they  sought  by  captivity 
and  torture  to  discover  hidden  treasures,  which  grave  writers 
afterwards  represented  as  the  reward  for  suffenngs  endured' 
in  the  service  of  God,  Even  Columbus,  in  the  letter  which 
f^peared  at  Rome  in  1494,  ends  by  describing  the  capture  of 
slaves  as  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  discovery  of  ^^ 
ilew  world. 

Many  statements  in  which  M.  Perin  is  perfectly  right 
are  true  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense  than  as  applied  to 
Catholicism  or  to  Christianity.  It  has  not  escaped  him,  for 
instance,  that  in  Greece  the  early  ages  have  a  more  deeply 
religious  character,  and  are  more  to  his  taste,  than  the  later, 
(i.  117).  Of  nearly  all  nations  it  may  be  said,  that  the  first 
seeds  of  civilisation  were  sown  by  priests ;  and  the  political 
authority  of  the  priesthood,  which  we  find  in  the  middle  age 
of  almost  every  people,  is  a  consequence  of  it.  That  power 
continues  as  long  as  superior  knowledge  is  confined  to  the' 
clergy,  or  is  principally  in  their  handb ;  and  this  explains, 
what  all  experience  shows,  that  the  real  priestly  ariatocracy 
promotes  the  rise  of  liational  cultivation,  out  carries  it  o^Jy 
to  a  certain  point,  after  which  it  endeavours  to  arrest  further 
progress.  This  universal  rule  has  not  been  clear  to  the 
mind  of  our  author.    He  uses  terms  of  ragae  generality  in 
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celebrating  the  aid  whicli  orthodoxy  affords  to  science. 
''Que  faut-U  &  Tesprit  huxnain  pour  s'aTancer  en  tonte 
s^urit^  an  milieu  de  cet  oc^au  de  faits  divers,  compliqu^s 
et  obscurs,  aui  constituent  le  domaine  des  sciences  natu- 
relles  P  II  lui  faut,  avant  tout  des  denudes  g^n^rales  et 
certainesy  des  principes  sur  lesquels  il  n'ait  point  i  s'arrfeter, 
de  fa9on  qu'il  puisse,  d^gagfe  de  toute  preoccupation  au  sujet 
de  I'ordre  superieur  et  g^n^ral  des  choses,  porter  toutes  see 
forces  vers  Pobservation  et  la  coordination  des  faits  par- 
ticuliers''  (i.  256).  In  claiming  for  orthodoxy  the  ment  of 
having  assisted  the  progress  of  modem  science,  he  fails  to 
distinguish  between  tne  true  knowledge  of  revelation,  which 
always  assisted,  and  the  so-called  orthodoxy,  which  often 
retaraed  it. 

M.  Perin  quotes  nearly  as  many  historians  as  economists; 
and  the  question  arises  how  far  he  is  a  historian  to  whom 
we  may  apply  the  words  of  Cervantes,  La  historia  es  la 
madre  de  la  verdad.  It  is  easiest  to  distin^sh  the  true 
from  the  pseudo-historic  method  at  those  pomts  where  the 
&ct8  of  history  begin  to  contradict  the  personal  inclinations 
of  the  writer.  There  are  two  preliminary  questions  which 
as  a  historian  M.  P^rin  was  bound  to  answer,  and  which 
he  has  entirely  overlooked.  One  is,  how  far  did  outward 
tutelage  of  the  nations  by  the  Church  necessarily  decline  in 
proportion  as  the  division  of  labour  penetrated  to  Intellectual 

Cuits,  and  mankind  advanced  to  maturity?  The  other  is, 
far  did  the  measures  actually  adopted  by  the  Church 
realise  their  ideal  pur^se  P  M.  Perin  savs  of  the  Church: 
"'Ea  elle  reside  I'autorit^  la  plus  haute  et  la  plus  religieuse- 
ment  4coutee,  puisque  c'est  rautorit^  mSme  de  Dieu.  Mais 
eette  autorit^  s'adresse  &  la  conviction  de  ceux  i  ^ui  elle 
donne  la  loi,  et  elle  tire  sa  force  de  la  liberty  memo"  (u.  570). 
This  conveys  no  solution  to  those  to  whom  these  questions  have . 
ever  occurred  as  questions.  M.  Perin  draws  no  distinction 
between  the  social  action  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  in  later  times.  He  says,  "  Cost  par  T^glise  que  s'est 
accompli  tout  le  progr^s  de  la  civilisation  modeme"  (i  145). 
She  promoted  fi^edom  not  only  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  in 
all  ages  alike.  '^  Elle  a  toujours  su  dispenser  aux  peuples  la 
liberte,  dans  la  mesure  de  ce  que  leurs  mceurs  pouvaient  en 
porter^'  (ii  6).  We  may  gather  his  notion  of  freedom  from 
nis  statement,  that  celibacy  is  a  liberty,  and  not  a  restraint 
(i.  647).  t]!atholic  workmen,  he  says,  are  casteris  paribus 
superior  to  Protestant  (i.  201) ;  and  he  aupports  this  view  by 
the  ^iccidental  circumstance,  that  in  the  well-known  work  of 
Leplay  certain  Catholic  families  are  described  more  favour- 
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ably  than  their  Protestant  neighbom  (ii.  284).  No  govem- 
ment,  he  telk  us,  encourages  marriaKO  so  much  as  Sie  £0- 
man  (i.  645) ;  and  the  best  models  of  trade-associations  axe 
to  be  found  in  modem  Borne  (iL  S44).  He  thinks  the 
Catholic  schools  are  the  best  (i.  261) ;  and  he  is  an  ardent 
admirer  of  education  by  religious  orders  (ii  69),  which,  he 
terms  the  highest  power  of  the  Christian  spirit  (i.  237). 

Of  Protestantism  he  speaks  in  a  very  partial  tone. 
When  he  accuses  the  S>eformation  of  harshness  towards  the 
poor^  he  shows  that  he  is  acquainted  with  that  chronic  desti- 
tution which  proceeded  in  the  sixteenth  century  from  causes 
entirely  independent  of  religion^  but  not  with  the  measures 
taken  in  the  period  of  the  Reformation  for  its  relief.  He 
accounts  for  the  moral  and  material  prosperity  of  certain 
Protestant  coimtries  by  saying,  ''En  sorte  qu'au  sein  de 
rh^r^sie  elles  ont  consery^,  dans  leur  yie  politique  et  indus- 
trielle,  beaucoup  du  caractdre  et  des  habitudes  des  ^poques 
catholiques''  fi.  383).  So  completely  does  he  ignore  the 
existence  of  Christianity  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
Churchy  that  he  regards  Protestant  countries  as  Christian 
only  so  far  as  they  coincide  with  Catholicism,  and  he  accord- 
ingly uses  the  words  ''  Catholic  morality"  in  cases  where  he 
really  means  only  ''  Christian  morality.'' 

We  may  always  infer  the  particular  character  of  a  consist* 
ent  man  from  the  period  of  history  which  he  has  most  at  heart 
M.  Perin's  ideal  is  the  thirteenth  century.  ''  Par  la  predi- 
cation de  la  croisade,  Tesprit  de  Bieu  soime  sur  la  societe  et 
Ini  donne  un  accroissement  de  yie  morale  qui  aura  ses  con- 
sequences naturelles  dans  la  yie  materielle''  (l  486).  The 
thirteenth  century  is  emphatically  the  classic  age  of  labour 
'(i.  252).  Our  author  adopts  the  opinion,  that  in  those  days 
the  population  of  France  was  at  feast  as  dense  as  it  is  at 
•present,  but  he  cites  as  if  it  were  an  authentic  statistical 
report  the  boastful  amplifications  of  Joinyille :  ''  Le  royaume 
'Se  multiplie  tellement  par  la  bonne  droiture,  que  le  domaine, 
censiye,  rente  et  reyenn  du  roi  croissait  tous  les  ans  de 
moitie''  (L  630).  He  ffoes  on  to  say,  that  there  is  a  perpetuAl 
suecession  of  ebb  and  flood  in  history ;  that  each  great  spiri- 
tual reyiyat  of  ^e  Church  leads  to  greater  material  comfort; 
that  tills  again  proyokes  sensuality  and  presumption,  and  a 
materialism  which' would  terminate  in  its  own  destruction  if 
the  Church'  ^d  not  always  come  to  the  rescue  at  the  moment 
of  the  greatest  need.  Thus,  he  thinks  the  gulden  age  of  the 
Church  and  of  France  followed  the'  (Albigensian  war,  and 
the  Reformation  called  forth  the  Jesuits'and  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  prepared  the  way  for  t^e  seyenteenth  century, 
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''  qui,  par  les  gxandeun  de  la  France  oatholique,  nous  console 
des  erreinB  et  des  crimes  de  la  reforme''  (ii  562).  He 
expects  something  similar  for  our  time.  ^'Des  seules  doc- 
trines de  r^^lise  catholique,  franchement  aocept^es  et  reso- 
Inment  pratiquees  dans  toute  leur  rigueur^  peuvent  sortir 
eette  restauration  socialcy  et  ces  splendeurs  nouvelles  de  la 
ciyilisation  auxqnelles  aspire  notre  siecle"  (i.  175). 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  to  their  source  the  errors  in 
M.  Perin's  system.  The  idea  which  was  often  expressed  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  human  society,  and  especially 
politi^  economy,  can  be  reduced  entirely  to  the  effects  of 
selfishness,  has  long  been  abandoned  by  the  better  class  of 
economists.  This  extreme,  a  very  natural  reaction  against 
the  theological  exaggerations  of  earlier  writers,  was  opposed 
chiefly  b;^  English  philosophers,  who  could  not  fail  to  recog- 
nise the  influence  of  public  spirit  in  the  political  progress  of 
their  own  ooimtry.  Hume  was  of  opinion,  that  interest  in 
others  is  in  most  men  stronger  than  self-interest.  Hutche- 
son  speaks  of  an  original  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others. 
Man,  he  maintains,  is  not  complete  by  himself;  he  belongs 
partly  to  his  own  person,  partly  to  his  family,  to  lus  country, 
and  CTen  to  mankind.  According  to  Ferguson,  the  sense  of 
union  is  often  most  powerful  where  least  advantage  is  to  be 
derived  from  association ;  and  it  is  weaker,  for  instance,  in 
highly  cultivated  commercial  communities.  Adam  Smith, 
it  is  well  known,  refers  every  thing  to  self-interest,  in  his 
WeciUh  of  Nations^  just  as  exclusively  as  he  does  to  sym- 
pathy in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments;  and  Mr.  Buckb 
IS  probably  right  in  conjecturing  that  he  was  conscious  that 
the  two  partiid  truths  completed  each  other.  More  recently, 
Hermann  has  termed  self-interest — which  is  composed  of 
the  love  of  gain  and  the  love  of  saving — and  public  spirit  the 
two  motives  of  economic  life ;  and  he  bases  the  theoretical 
part  of  political  economy  on  self-interest,  and  the  practical 
policy  on  the  principle  of  public  spirit.  Bazard  understood 
nearly  the  same  hjr  the  contrast  of  antagonieme  and  asso- 
eicUtony  and  GhevaUer  hj  that  of  liberty  and  centraliMtion. 
Boscher,  in  the  first  edition  of  lus  Nationaldkonomie^  (1854}, 
pointed,  out  that  self-interest  (which  is  distinct  fiom  selfish- 
ness, by  which  we  understand  self-interest  degraded  by  sin) 
and  puolio  spirit  fire  pLeifher  coordinate  nor  exhaustive  con- 
trasts. Some  self-interest  lurks  in  all  forms  'of  public  spirit. 
The  patriot  loves  his  *cofnti;y,  the  father  his  family,  not 
because  it  is  the  bcfbt,  bi{t  tieofMise  it  is  his  own.  The  only 
re^y /uhdamental  contitist  is  that  of  self-interest  and  con- 
science. *The9e  two  agents  exist  as  a  germ,  or  as  a-relic,  in 
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every  human  breast,  and  ought  to  correspond  like  the  body 
and  the  soul.  Conscience  holds  self-interest  in  check,  (pre- 
vents it  from  degenerating  into  selfishness,  and  eleyati»  it 
into  the  human  intelligent  instrument  for  the  attainment  of 
the  eternal  ideal  objec1»  of  conscience.  As  in  the  system  of 
the  universe  the  opposite  tendencies  of  centrifugal  and  cen^ 
tripetal  force  effect  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  so  in  human 
society  conscience  and  self-interest  combined  produce  public 
spirit.  On  this  public  spirit,  as  the  sense  or  social  duty,  as 
patriotism,  or  as  charity,  the  life  of  the  family,  the  conmiune, 
the  nation,  and  the  human  race,  respectively  rest.  Through 
its  influence  alone  does  conscience  become  really  practical, 
religion  active  and  moral,  and  self-interest  really  safe  and 
permanently  useful. 

M.  P^rin  places  at  the  summit  of  his  system  the  principle 
of  self-sacrifice,  fe  renoncement  a  soi-mSme,  d  sa  propre  vie; 
and  he  supports  it  hy  the  well-known  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  Mark  viii.  34 ;  Luke  ii.  23,  xiv.  26,  &c.  He 
treats  the  whole  science  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  in 
every  problem  the  contrast  between  the  Christian  somtion  by 
sacrifice,  and  the  heathen  solution,  which  is  by  sensuality 
and  vain-glory  (i.  167).  In  a  merely  logical  formal  point  of 
view,  it  appears  questionable  at  first  sight  to  establish  a  sci- 
ence on  a  purely  negative  principle.  The  notion  of  abstinence 
is  not  coincident  with  that  of  conscience,  which  is  a  most  po- 
sitive thing,  being  the  voice  of  God  within  us.  That  voice 
doubtless  often  requires  the  sacrifice  of  acts  and  enjoyments 
which  would  be  physically  possible;  but  the  moral  worth 
of  the  sacrifice  does  not  necessarily  consist  in  its  being  a 
sacrifice  and  a  trouble, — for  a  man  of  a  more  highly  disci- 
plined morality  may  make  it  more  easily  than  another ;  but 
it  depends  on  the  ungodly,  and  therefore  unnatural  and 
pernicious,  character  of  the  thin^  renounced.  To  abstain 
from  something  at  once  divine,  smtable,  and  really  salutary, 
would  be  not  virtue,  but  folly  and  sin.  On  the  other  hand, 
morality  does  not  consist  in  omission  only.  Our  'author 
appears  sometimes  conscious  of  this  inadequacy  in  his  prin- 
ciple, and  he  accordingly  gives  to  the  term  renoncement  an 
arbitrary  extension :  "  Ce  n'est  qu'&  la  condition  de  se  vainore, 
de  surmonter  ^aversion  naturelle  qu'il  a  pour  la  peine,  que 
rhomme  appUque  son  esprit  i  la  science.  Tout  progres 
ecientifique  est  done  subordonne  i  un  renoncement  de  la 
vojont^^  semblable  i  celui  qu'exige  le  travail  producteur  de 
la  richesse"  (L  255).  The  negative  character  of  the  prin- 
ciple becomes  apparent  when  the  author  is  speaking  of  the 
Benedictines,  who  were  not  contented  with  tne  sacrifices  of 
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Ordinary  labour.  "  Les  contrees  les  plus  sauvages  et'  lea  plug 
d^sol^ea,  les  territoires  les  plus  ingrats  et  les  plus  malsainsy 
auront  toutes  leurs  preferences''  (i.  151) ;  as  if  tlie  sweating 
brow  and  the  homy  hand,  the  cost  of  labour,  were  themselves 
its  object  Thus  he  tells  us  (i.  47),  that  the  sources  of 
health  for  individuals  as  well  as  for  societies  are  s'abslenir 
and  s^endurdr^  whereas  every  body  knows  that  fasting  and 

Erivation,  without  copious  and  nutritious  food,  would  soon 
e  fatal.  He  always  insists  on  the  contempt  of  wealth  as  a 
moral  principle,  and  the  chief  manifestation  of  his  principle 
of  renoncement.  He  evidently  confounds  the  formula  of  a 
rhetorical  protest  against  imdue  attachment  to  riches  with 
a  scientific  principle.  He  says  himself  that  wealth  must 
be  regarded  not  as  an  end  but  as  a  means.  It  is  ethically 
valuable  and  really  useful  to  man  only  on  the  assumption  of 
good  objects  to  be  attained  by  it.  if  two  men  pursue  the 
same  ends,  cteteris  paribiM^  the  richest  must  4o  most  good. 
Although  M.  P^rin  does  not  despise  wealth  when  it  is 
rightly  employed,  as  in  the  decoration  of  churches,  yet  his 
principle  of  renunciation  leads  him  into  a  panegvric  on 
poverty,  the  opposite  extreme  (i.  84).  He  goes  so  mr  as  to 
say  of  the  poor,  that  they  enjoy,  "  en  ce  qui  touche  les  fins 
v^ritables  de  la  vie,  une  position  superieure  cl  celle  du  riche" 
(ii.  541),  and  he  speaks  of  poverty  as  an  actual  blessing 
(ii.  420) ;  as  though  it  were  the  will  of  God  that  all  men 
should  be  poor,  or  should  voluntarily  become  poor.  Thus 
he  falls  into  the  same  error  as  the  lovers  of  riches,  at  the  op- 
posite extreme,  in  making  that  which  is  morally  indifferent 
the  chief  element  in  our  moral  existence.  Those  who  de- 
noimoe  riches  with  their  lips  often  cling  to  them  in  their 
hearts;  and  communism,  with  all  its  declamation  against 
the  tyranny  of  capital,  is  the  worst  worshipper  of  mammon. 
To  say  that  beggars  possess  an  actual  mission  to  humble  the 
pride  of  men,  and  impress  on  their  minds  the  needfulness  of 
poverty  (ii.  511),  is  a  singular  inversion  of  the  saying  of 
Coimt  Btmiford,  that  the  art  of  begging  is  nearly  related  to 
the  art  of  stealing.  M.  Perin's  exaggerations  may  be  ex- 
plained partly  by  a  reminiscence  of  the  mendicant  orders, 
in  which  he  confounds  voluntary  and  culpable  destitution, 
and  partly  by  the  fact  that  in  ail  medieval  societies,  which 
have  such  attractions  for  him,  beggars  occupy  a  sort  of  re* 
cognised  position,  as  messengers,  fortune-tellers,  mounte- 
banks, and  representatives  of  the  minstrelsy  and  superstitiblis 
of  the  people.  All  who  have  any  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  know  how  greatly  those  "^ases 
preponderate  in  which  poverty  may  be  traced  to  moral  delin- 
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quencyJ  There  is  a  fearftil  discrepancy  between  fact*  and 
ideal  in  tlie  words^  ''  Dans  les  societes  cWtiennes,  entre  le 
riche  et  le  pauvre^  le  respect,  Pamour  et  la  confiance  sont 
reciproques*'  (ii.  608). 

All  practical  economy  depends  on  the  harmonious  nnion 
of  self-interest  and  conscience.  M.  Perin,  who  considers  the 
latter  exclusively  as  renonceTnent,  and  therefore  sees  morality, 
not  in  the  conscientious  guidance,  but  in  the  suppression  of 
self-interest,  naturally  supplies  a  very  partial  and  unsatisfac- 
tory explanation  of  many  important  and  common  phenomena. 
Speaking  of  the  creation  of  capital,  he  says  that  saving  is  not 
natural  to  man,  and  that  Mr.  Senior  is  wrong  in  deriving  it 
from  the  desire  of  future  gain.  He  explains  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  that  habit  of  abstinence  which  Christianitv  confers 
on  men  (i  266).  In  like  manner,  he  supports  and  justifies 
the  rights  of  property  by  the  mission  of  the  owner  to  do 
good  (iL  559).  But  the  height  of  exaggeration  is  reached 
when  he  protests  against  th^  confounding  of  his  principle 
of  renoiicement  with  what  is  commonly  understood  as  self- 
control  (L  65).  He  even  denounces  the  words  self-reliance 
and  self-dependence  as  deceptive  names  for  a  proud  and 
jealous  egotism,  which  three  centuries  of  Protestantism  abd 
one  of  industrialism  have  substituted  for  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  (ii.  152).  Thus,  the  principle  of  a  profane  science, 
which  is  coextensive  with  civilisation,  and  not  the  privilege 
of  Christian  societies,  is  borrowed  from  the  notion  of  morti- 
fication, which  has  been  so  often  practised  by  even  pa^an 
priesthoods.  The  general  and  ultimate  tendency  of  such  a 
renxmciation  of  self  is  a  more  or  less  conscious  pantheistic  ab- 
sorption of  the  individual  in  the  Deity,  instead  of  the  Chris- 
tian duty  of  developing  to  the  utmost  the  true  freedom  and 
eternal  welfare  of  the  person.  True  independence,  held  by  a 
conscientious  self-control  in  the  right  position  towards  God 
and  man,  is  assuredly  a  good  thing,  towards  which  men 
ought  to  be  brought  as  much  as  possible.  But  M.  P&rin's 
view  inclines,  on  the  contrary,  towards  a  sentimental  self- 
deception,  such  as  betrays  itself  in  the  words,  ''  Tamour  de 
la  pauvrete  conduit  i  I'amour  du  pauvre"  (i.  86),  where  the 
love  of  a  disaffreeable  abstraction,  instead  of  the  love  of  God,, 
is  made  the  basis  of  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  charity. 
Again :  ''La  charity  a  sa  source  et  sa  condition  la  plus 
g^n^rale  dans  une  force  morale  assez  piussante  sur  la  vo- 

'  At  Hamburg,  the  philanthropist  Baron  Yoght  found,  that  out  of  100* 
paupers,  25  had  Income  destitute  by  no  fault  of  their  own ;  18,  unquestionably 
by  Uieir  own  fault ;  whilst  the  remainder  were  doubtful.  In  1847,  733  per* 
sons  were  relieved  at  Oanabrugb,  of  which  number  555  owed  their  ruin  to  them- 
selves, and  56  per  cent  to  drunkenness. 
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lont^  pour  determiner  rhomme  &  pr^fiSrer  le  bien  d'autrai 
k  son  propre  bien"  (ii  435).  But  society  is  founded  on  the 
equipoise  of  the  two  motives ;  and  Christ  tells  us  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  not  more  than  ourselves. 

The  light  and  shade  in  M.  Perin's  work  appear  most  dis- 
tinctly in  the  characteristic  passages  in  which  he  discusses 
the  theory  and  policy  of  the  increase  of  population.  He 
proceeds  from  the  idea  that  the  productiveness  of  labour  is 
checked  by  the  resistance  of  the  outer  world.  The  doctrine 
that  an  increasing  density  of  population  implies  an  increas- 
ing facility  of  production  is,  he  says,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  philosophy  which  places  the  end  of  man  in  the 
milimited  multiplication  of  his  enjoyments.  In  truth,  poli- 
tical economy  and  Christianity  agree  in  teaching  that  man- 
kind maj  indeed  increase  up  to  an  indefinite  limits  but  always 
with  pain  and  suffering.  The  increase  of  population  is  at 
once  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  progress  and  of  power.  In 
the  normal  condition  of  society,  the  number  of  men  and  the 
power  of  labour  must  always  grow  in  equal  measure.  Socie- 
ties animated  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  renunciation  actually 
accomplish  this.  While  they  continue  subject  to  the  doom 
of  labour,  which  prevails  since  the  Fall,  the  very  necessity  of 
the  effort  is  the  cause  of  the  greatest  progress.  The  periods 
of  crisis  which  a  temporary  excess  of  population  involves  are 
surmounted  by  the  moral  force  of  Christian  societies.  Pa- 
ganism is  unaole  to  achieve  the  same  result.  The  mixture 
of  pride  and  sensuality  which  governed  the  ancient  world 
dan  prevent  the  excess  of  population  over  the  means  of  sub* 
sistence  only  by  those  immoral  expedients  which  hasten  the 
destruction  of  nations.  M.  P^rin  illustrates  this  from  the 
works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  by  the  notorious  decrease 
of  the  population  during  the  decline  of  Greece  and  Borne. 
The  same  immoral  and  ruinous  consequences  must,  he  argues, 
ensue  from  the  sensualism  of  the  present  day.  In  this  place 
he  speaks  of  Malthus  with  great  injustice.  He  not  only  re- 
presents him  as  a  decided  sensualist  and  utilitarian  (L  578), 
but  misinterprets  his  profoundly  true  remark,  that  there  are 
other  vices  besides  unchastity,  and  that  extreme  poverty  pre- 
aents  greater  dangers  than  celibacy,^  as  if  Malthus  esteemed 
povertTthe  worst  of  vices  (i.  582).  True  self-restraint  being, 
in  M.  Pyrin's  opinion,  incompatible  with  self-interest,  a  so- 
ciety governed  by  the  principles  of  Malthus  would  gradually 
perish  through  luxury,  license,  and  egotism. 

M.  P^rin  is  right  in  attacking  the  satisfaction  with  which 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  contemplates  a  condition  of  stationary  pro- 
*  Nor,  we  may  add,  is  misery  a  safegnard  of  parity. 
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sperity ;  for,  as  mankind  is  actually  constituted,  a  standstill 
is  always  the  commencement  of  decline.  "  II  faut  qu'elles 
avancenty  sinon  eUes  tombent  dans  un  marasme  auquel,  tot 
ou  tard,  elles  succombent"  (i.  583).  "  Les  society  antiques 
ont  beau  vouloir  s'arr^ter  &  I'^tat  stationnaire  et  s'y  faire 
une  destin^e  commode ;  tons  leurs  efforts  n'ont  qu'un  seul 
resultat:  toumer  contre  elles  cette  loi  du  progres  quelles 
rejettent,  parcequ'elles  redoutent  la  peine  qui  en  est  une 
inseparable  condition,  et  les  pr^cipiter  dans  un  progres 
d'abaissement  et  d'appauvrissement  continus,  dont  le  dernier 
terme  sera  le  complet  an^antissement  de  ces  civilisations  si 
fieres  d'elles-memes^^  (i.  621).  Nothing,  however,  can  justify 
a  writer  in  accusing  men  like  Dunoy^r  of  leading  us  back 
"  aux  plus  inf&mes  pratiques  du  paganisme"  (i.  672,  688), 
because  they  recal  the  duty  of  not  having  a  family  which 
we  cannot  support.  Extremes  meet ;  and  M.  P^rin  at  this 
point  ought  to  have  taken  warning  from  his  agreement  with 
Proudhon,  to  whom  he  refers.  When  he  assumes  in  all  re- 
lative over-population  an  impulse  to  the  progress  of  industry, 
he  affords  an  instance  of  a  very  common  confusion  of  the 
indefinite  with  the  infinite.  Whatever  we  may  hold  con- 
cerning mankind  generally,  the  particular  nations  are  cer- 
tainly not  capable  of  unlimited  development.  Political  and 
social  institutions  of  former  times  have  sometimes  been  main- 
tained by  the  interest  of  powerful  classes,  when  changes  were 
required  in  order  to  accommodate  a  growing  population ;  and 
the  refusal  of  timely  reforms,  for  which  alternate  stagnation 
and  explosion  form  no  substitute,  has  brought  on  many  a 
nation  a  sickness  from  which  there  was  no  recovery.  Where 
Qver-population  fails  to  act  as  an  incitement  to  progress,  it 
must  inevitably  depress  and  demoralise. — M.  Perin  believes 
that  the  Catholic  Church  alone  possesses  the  spurs  and  the 
reins  required  for  a  flourishing  growth  of  population.  She 
preaches  chastity  in  married  life,  which  is  either  perfectly 
Continent  or  unrestrictedly  fruitful ;  she  recommends  celi- 
bacy, labour,  and  economy ;  and  thus  she  at  the  same  time 

'  urges  the  utmost  increase  of  numbers,  and  provides  food  for 
them,  and  prevents  the  excess  of  the  'first  over  the  second. 
Unfortunately,  the  effect  of  his  argumen}  on  Protestant 
re&ders  is  destroyed  by  the  contrast  between  his  ideal  and 

*  the  realfty  ill  the  classic  instance  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, the 'Roman  Campagna.     ' " 
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National  and  international  industrial  exhibitions  are  the 
expressions  of  some  marked  characteristics  of  the  intellectual 
tendencies  of  the  present  times^  and  therefore  have  become 
developed  into  institutions  the  periodic  advent  of  which  may 
henceforth  be  expected  with  certainty.  They  occupy  a  con- 
siderable share  of  public  attention^  influence  the  social  habits 
and  movements  of  the  people  deeply^  and  are  philosophically 
as  well  as  industrially  important.  For  these^  and  many  other 
reasons^  we  cannot  allow  the  recollection  of  the  last  one  to 
pass  away  without  saying  a  few  words^  if  not  upon  itself  or 
its  contents^  at  least  upon  some  points  which  arise  out  of  the 
consideration  of  it. 

The  nun^erous  aspects  under  which  the  subject  of  exhi- 
bitions may  be  considered  crowd  embarrassingly  before  the 
mind.  Fortunately^  the  nature  of  this  Review^  as  well  as 
the  limited  space  which  could  be  given  to  a  single  subject^ 
diminish  considerably  that  embarrassment.  We  have  to  deal 
rather  with  generalities^  leaving  to  other  journals  the  special 
task  of  discussing  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  the 
detailed  study  of  its  contents.  Our  fields  though  thus  limited, 
is  still  wide  enough,  and  offers  matter  not  merely  for  an 
article^  but  for  many  volumes. 

A  survey,  however  general,  of  the  Exhibition  must  have 
made  upon  every  one  who  at  all  reflected  upon  the  subject 
the  impression  that  industry,  which  hitherto  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  craftsmen  whose  empiric  knowledge  was  a  tradition 
acquired  by  a  laborious  apprenticeship,  and  to  which  some 
slight  addition  was  made  from  time  to  time,  had  been  in- 
vaded by  physical  science,  and  was  fast  becoming  a  strictly 
intellectual  pursuit.  Whence  and  how  has  this  change  come 
about,  and  whither  does  it  lead?  or,  in  other  words,  what 
are  the  relations,  past,  present,  and  future,  between  industry 
and  physical  science  ?  Here  is  a  topic  within  our  scope^  and 
that  one  which,  to  our  thinking,  is  worthiest  of  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  those  which  the  Exhibition  could  suggest. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  vast  and  difficult  subject,  and  one  which 
it  must  be  hazardous  to  attempt  to  treat  of  in  a  few  pages. 
We  propose,  however,  only  to  delineate  the  outHnes  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  Like  all  who  treat  a  subject  dis- 
cussed before  by  others,  we  believe  we  have  something  new, 
however  little;  to  say  upon  it.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  only 
give  the  kaleidoscope  a  turn ;  but  even  old  ideas  in  new  as- 
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sociations  and  a  new  dress  will  not^  we  trust,  be  wholly  un^ 
serviceable. 

Into  the  Exhibition  building  were  gathered,  from  many 
regions,  their  raw  materials, — mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal ; 
not  only  those  which  have  already  found  their  appropriate 
use,  but  likewise  those  which  yet  await  a  purpose.  There, 
too,  were  to  be  found  the  products  of  the  industry  of  each 
nation,  affording  a  certain  measure  of  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
which  they  applied  to  convert  their  natural  products  to  usa 
We  had  the  whole  history  of  human  industry  unfolded  before 
ns.  And  what  striking  contrasts  it  presented !  Here,  it  was 
to  be' seen  in  its  embryonic  state,  where  the  natural  products 
(and  of  these  only  a  few,  and  scarcely  modified  in  form  or  in 
nature)  were  almost  directly  applied  to  use  for  food,  clothing, 
or  weapons:  there,  in  its  most  developed  state,  where  the 
natural  products  were  most  modified;  where  almost  every 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  had  contributed  something; 
and  where  man,  not  satisfied  with  the  raw  materials  sponta- 
neously offered  to  him,  even  attempted  to  produce  new  ones 
of  his  own. 

These  industrial  tableaux  had  a  geographical  as  well  as  a 
historical  meaning,  and  from  this  point  of  view  suggested 
many  thoughts.  First,  how  small  a  portion  of  the  world  has 
reached  a  high  industrial  development ;  how  large  a  portion 
is  still  little  beyond  its  embryonic  condition,  or  else,  crystal- 
lised into  a  state  of  hopeless  industrial  immobility.  Again, 
%it  is  carious  to  see  how  Europe  still  continues  to  be  the  seat 
•  of  the  highest  development,  and  now,  as  in  ancient  times, 
levies  tribute  of  raw  produce  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  As 
*in  former  times  she  borrowed  from  the  Nile  valley  and  the 
'  fruitful  plains  of  Mesopotamia  the  cereal  grasses;  fit)m  Persia, 
:the  walnut  and  the  peach ;  from  Armenia,  the  apricot ;  from 
Pontus,  the  cherry ;  from  Asia  Minor,  the  chestnut  and  the 
vine;  from  Syria,  the  fig,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry ;  from 
Media,  the  lemon ;  besides  many  other  plants  from  these  and 
other  regions,  which  she  accUmatiseid,  and  which  have 
deeply  modified  the  food,  the  dress,  and  the  occupations  of 
the  people; — so  now,  not  content  with  acclimatising  plants 
and  animals  from  every  region  of  the  earth,  she  occupies  great 
tracts  in  every  continent  in  producing  articles  of  food,  drink, 
narcotics,  textile  and  dyeing  matters,  which  she  could  not 
grow  upon  her  own  soil. 

What  a  revolution  has  been  produced  in  the  food,  dress, 
and  domestic  life  of  Europe  since  the  rise  of  the  Rofnan  em- 
pire ;  first,  by  the  more  general  cultivation  of  cereal  grasses, 
culinary  vegetables,  and  the  vine;  and  later,  by  the  introduction 
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4)f  sngar^  hot  drinks,  the  potato^  tobacco,  cotton,  and  silk. 
The  miluons  of  men  now  occupied  in  the  manufactures  of 
cotton,  silk,  paper,  and  products  new  to  Europe,  and  even  to 
industry, — such  as  caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  alpacca, — the 
imports  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  tropical  produce,  are 
the  least  measure  of  the  change.  How  insignificant  after 
all  did  the  products  of  the  East,  from  which  a  lady  could 
supply  her  wants,  seem  when  contrasted  with  the  resources 
of  European  industry  I  The  latter  were  in  fact  the  realisation 
of  the  Oriental  poet^s  fairy  creations.  Just  as  we  rarely  appre- 
ciate the  changes  produced  by  the  slow  action  of  common 
physical  causes  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  are  struck 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  suddenly  produced  by  a 
great  flood  or  earthquake,  so  we  are  often  led  to  attribute 
much  greater  and  more  durable  effects  to  conquerors  and 
noisy  revolutions  than  to  the  slow  action  of  thought.  Doubt- 
less there  is  more  epic  grandeur  about  the  figures  of  Alex- 
ander or  Charlemagne,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
Columbus's  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  James  Watt* s 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  producing  continuous  motion  by  the 
expansion  and  condensation  of  steam,  do  not  far  exceed  in 
magnitude  and  permanence  the  effects  of  all  the  actions  of 
those  great  heroes. 

Historians  have  generally  attributed  too  little  importance 
to  the  action  of  scientific  thought  upon  human  history,  even 
when  they  have  not  wholly  ignored  it.  They  have  too  often 
given  only  the  floods  and  the  earthquakes.  Now  this  very 
.  sulgect  of  the  causes  of  the  position  of  Europe  in  the  develop- 
ment of  material  civilisation  constitutes  the  true  basis:  of  all 
European  history.  To  sketch  all  the  causes — religious,  cos- 
mical,  physiological,  and  industrial — which  have  made  it  the 
centre  of  intellectual  activity,  would  form  the  subject  of  a 
great  work.  Well  done,  such  a  work  would  extirpate  many 
of  the  flippant  theories  which,  like  the  seeds  of  paraaiticfd 
plants,  float  about  until  they  meet  with  a  congenial  soil. 

It  is  to  the  action  of  this  scientific  thought  that  the  con- 
trast between  the  Oriental  and  European  products  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken  is  especially  due.  Among  the  products 
of  India,  and  even  of  many  nations  less  industrially  advanced, 
were  to  be  found  objects  not  only  rivalling  but  often  excelling 
in  beauty  of  form  or  colour,  and  delicacy  of  execution,  the 
corresponding  European  ones.  But  those  forms  were  more  or 
less  stereotyped;  the  articles  themselves  were  not  numerous; 
while,  from  the  enormous  labour  necessarily  bestowed  upon 
them,  they  could  only  be  used  by  a  very  limited  number  of 
the  wealthy.    The  filigree  was  made  with  the  primitive  blow- 
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pipe  figured  upon  the  Egyptian  monuments;  the  fine  ste^l 
weapons  and  enamelled  metals^  by  the  simplest  and  most  pri* 
mitive  furnaces ;  the  fine  shawls  and  other  tissues,  by  a  loom, 
which  was  fixed  perhaps  under  a  tree,  and  a  drawing  of  which 
might  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  original  instrument  of  the 
inventor  of  weaving.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
operator.  What  the  Indian  workman  does  by  skill  of  hand, 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  European  to  do  by  machinery.  When  the 
one  has  acquired  all  this  skill,  he  reproduces  what  his  master 
taught  him ;  and  though  he  may  desire  to  excel  him  in  the 
resists,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  alter  the  means  by  which  he 
produces  them.  The  European,  on  the  contrary,  endeavours  to 
modify  every  thing — material,  form,  processes,  and  tools.  He 
is  not  satisfied  with  supplying  wants ;  he  creates  them,  that  he 
may  supply  them.  Hence  that  marvellous  variety  in  modem 
products,  which  no  multiplication  of  raw  materials  seems  to 
satisfy.  The  characteristic  of  the  one  is  immobility ;  of  the 
other,  motion.  The  interval  which  separates  them  appears 
trifling — ^merely  the  altering  of  a  few  machines ;  in  reality  it 
is  immense.  There  is  a  gulf  between  them  which  it  is  pos- 
sible indeed  for  a  nation  to  pass  at  a  bound,  but  which  usually 
occupies  centuries.  What  is  the  difference  between  them? 
Merely  the  recognition  of  the  true  law  of  physical  progress, 
the  study  of  physical  science. 

But  physical  science  is  itself  but  a  development  of  indus- 
tly ;  it  has  sprung  from  the  empiric  experience  of  the  various 
ciifts.  Why,  then,  has  it  not  arisen  among  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Indians,  whose  industry  is  in  many  respects 
considerably  advanced  ?  This  is  owing  to  many  causes ;  but 
one,  and  that  perhaps  the  most  important,  alone  concerns  us 
just  now.  The  sporadic  existence  of  skilled  artisans  attached 
to  courts  or  princes  cannot  develope  science.  There  must  be 
great  centres  of  population  and  of  trade,  so  that  improvement 
may  be  stimulated  by  competition.  There  must  be  free  inter- 
course and  unrestricted  commerce  with  other  nations,  so  that 
diversity  of  products,  of  manners,  and  of  ideas,  may  compel 
the  mind  to  compare  and  enquire  into  the  causes  of  that  diver^' 
sity.  But  all  these,  though  they  may  ma^e  industry  reach  a 
certain  degree  of  advancement,  cannot  of  themselves  engender 
science.  There  must,  in  addition,  be  complete  physical  and 
intellectual  fireedom.  Perhaps  pure  despotism  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  greatest  barrier  to  the  free  development  of  the  specu- 
lative powers  of  the  mind,  but  rather  routine  and  immobility 
in  political  institutions ;  these  produce  a  complete  lethargy; 
even  where  the  government  is  paternal.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
institution  of  caste  withered  the  germs  of  a  high,  philosophy 
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wbich  are  apparent  in  the  early  Sanskrit  literature.  So  it  is 
still  in  China^  where  a  great  industrial  development  has  not 
produced  a  corresponding  intellectual  one ;  although  that  pa- 
nacea for  all  administrative  incapacity,  competitive  examina- 
tion, has  existed  there  for  centuries.  It  is  true  not  merely  of 
the  infancy  of  science  generally^  but  also  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  each  nation  at  every  stage  of  its  history^  that 
when,  from  any  cause,  the  habits  and  ideas  of  a  people  get 
into  a  settled  state  of  routine,  science  languishes ;  no  amount 
of  royal  or  aristocratic  encouragement  can  make  it  infuse  itself 
into  the  life  of  a  people ;  and  if  it  exists  at  all,  it  must  be  as 
an  exotic  which,  though  it  may  bloom  luxuriantly  for  a  time, 
cannot  produce  seed. 

But  liberty  alone  cannot  engender  science  or  develope  it ; 
it  may  be  just  as  much  an  exotic  in  a  free  state  without  in- 
dustry as  in  an  industrious  one  without  liberty.  Learned  aca- 
demies may  be  created  and  supported  by  the  popular  will,  but 
unless  invigorated  by  the  activity  of  flourishing  industry,  they 
will  contribute  nothing  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge. 
Whenever  industry  or  liberty  decay  in  a  country,  traditional 
learning  may  continue  to  linger  in  its  academies,  but  it  will 
ultimately  disappear,  and  they  will  become  unable  even  to  re- 
flect the  light  received  from  without.  Those  alone  who  have 
attempted  to  pursue  science  in  the  bye- ways  of  the  world  can 
feel  the  diflerence  between  working  there,  and  working  where 
the  whole  atmosphere  is  full  of  intellectual  life,  and  where 
industry  excites  the  faculties  even  though  its  hum  only  reach 
the  ear.  It  is  an  instinct  of  this  diflerence,  no  doubt,  which 
produces  that  centripetal  tendency  of  intellect  towards  the 
centres  of  human  activity,  which  in  ancient  times  drew  men  • 
to  Athens  and  Rome,  as  in  modem  times  to  Paris,  London,  ^ 
and  other  centres  of  civilisation. 

This  dependence  of  intellectual  development  upon  that  of « 
industry  and  of  liberty  is  fully  established  by  history.  We 
can  only  give  a  few  of  the  great  epochs  in  outline.  Thus  the 
glorious  one  from  the  rise  of  Greek  philosophy  to  Aristotle  is 
not  a  mere  accident  of  happy  circumstances.  Greek  science, 
literature,  and  art,  were  accompanied  by  an  industrial  skill  of 
the  highest  kind.  Not  merely  had  Greece  itself  great  trade 
and  manufactures,  but  it  was  the  centre  upon  which  con- 
verged all  the  industrial  traditions  of  human  arts  and  material 
civilisation  from  their  triple  cradle.  And  it  was  the  first  in- 
dustrial nation,  or  assemblage  of  nations,  in  which  political 
life  was  freely  d^vcSoped. 

Long  before  the  time  of  Moses  there  existed  a  high  degree 
of  civilisation  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.    At  this  early  period 
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arose  those  wonderful  monuments  the  Pyramids^  and  many  of 
the  obelisks^  temples^  and  palaces  which  even  now  excite  our 
wonder^  and  attest  the  splendour^  power,  and  mechanical  skill 
of  the  people  who  erected  them,  and  whose  empire,  under  the 
twelfth  dynasty  of  its  kings,  extended  to  the  north-east  as  far 
as  Sinai,  and  towards  the  south  to  Nubia.  The  soil  of  Egypt 
is  still  covered  with  the  grand  monuments  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  dynasties,  before  and  during  the  time  of  Moses; 
and  the  walls  of  Kamak,  as  Mr.  Birch  has  shown,  tell  us  of 
the  conquests  of  one  of  its  kings,  Thothmes  III.  Syria,  Me- 
sopotamia,  including  Assur  and  Nineveh,  and  Arabia,  the 
remote  regions  of  Ethiopia,  Damascus,  and  numerous  other 
cities,  figure  among  his  conquests,  or  paid  him  tribute. 

Tlie  Egyptians  were  a  literary  people;  for,  besides  the  pro- 
digious number  of  inscriptions,  we  possess  papyri  consisting  of 
-calendars,  treatises  on  medicine,  legends,  a  historical  poem, 
and  books  on  moral  precepts,  like  that  presented  not  long 
since  to  the  Imperial  Library  at  Faris^  which  was  written  a 
thousand  years  before  Solomon. 

At  this  early  period  they  knew  most  of  our  common 
metals ;  they  dyed  with  indigo  and  madder,  and  knew  the  use 
of  mordants,  and  consequently  were  acquainted  with  several 
salts.  The  colours  of  their  dyed  fabrics  were  varied  and 
beautiful.  Colourless  glass  was  made  at  Thebes  and  Mem- 
phis long  before  the  period  of  its  reputed  discovery  at  Sidon. 
They  also  knew  how  to  stain  it  of  various  colours,  and  to  imi« 
tate  gems.  They  covered  clay  with  enamel,  thus  anticipating 
the  Fayence  of  Italy.  The  variety,  beauty,  and  purity  <rf 
their  pigments  still  astonish  us  as  we  find,  them  upon  their 
mummy  cases  and  other  objects.  The  inside  of  their  rooms 
•was  coated  with  a  kind  of  stucco  similar  to  that  now  in  use ; 
and  they  used  wood-ashes  in  bleaching  linen.  All  these  things 
.show  that  a  considerable  amount  of  empirical  chemistry  was 
possessed  by  this  remarkable  people,  at  a  period  which  car- 
ries us  back  to  the  dawn  of  Mstory.  So  likewise  we  might 
show  that  they  were  acquainted  with  much  that  grew  later 
on  into  the  sciences  of  geometry,  mechanics^  astronomy,  and 
others. 

The  conquests  of  the  Egyptian  kings  carried  the  arts  of 
Egypt  into  Asia ;  and  already,  at  an  epoch  which  carries  us 
back  perhaps  four  thousand  years,  we  find  a  great  empire 
extending  its  power  from  the  Indus  to  the  Levant,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  exhilMting 
a  degree  of  civilisation  which  could  only  be  the  product  cS 
long  growth.  Through  the  galley  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
went  the  ancient  route  of  commerce^  by  which  the  products  of 
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the  far  East^  India  and  China^ — ^the  spices^  ebony^  ivory^  gold, 
^pearls,  gems,  cotton,  and  silk, — ^reached  the  West.  In  this 
once  fertile  valley  lay  numerous  cities,  among  them  great 
ones  like  Nineveh,  which  equalled  the  greatest  of  modem 
cities  in  extent,  and  surpassed  them  in  splendour.  In  these 
cities,  as  well  as  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  great  palaces  were  built  upon  huge  artificial  ter- 
raced mounds,  and  surrounded  by  immense  gardens.  The 
buildings  were  artistically  decorated;  marble  and  alabaster 
stairs,  and  encrusted  waUs  covered  with  inscriptions  and  bas- 
reliefs,  full  and  pointed  arches,  showed  the  skill  of  their  artists 
and  workers  in  stone.  Potters  made  vessels  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  and  coated  them  with  a  thin  glaze,  which  was 
sometimes  coloured  of  various  hues.  Even  bricks  were  glazed 
and  coloured,  and  had  inscriptions  incised  upon  them.  The 
Assyrians  incised  the  bulletins  announcing  the  king's  vic« 
tones,  the  annals  of  his  reign,  the  accounts  of  the  various 
public  works  erected  or  restored  by  him,  sales  of  land  and 
other  legal  deeds,  upon  prisms  of  soft  clay;  the  witnesses  to 
the  legal  deeds  ^xed  their  seals  to  them;  and  afterwards 
they  were  carefully  baked,  and  sometimes  covered  with  a  thin 
varnish  of  glass.  Their  various  smiths  were  skilled  in  all 
kinds  of  metal-works ;  goldsmiths,  lapidaries,  and  jewellers 
worked  in  marble,  agate,  cornelian,  and  other  materials,  with 
a  skill  rivalling  that  of  our  modern  artists.  And  finally,  firom 
the  workshops  of  the  dyer  and  weaver  came  rich  carpets, 
hangings,  and  garments.  All  these  imply  considerable  know- 
ledge of  materials  and  processes,  and  a  more  minute  study 
would  show  many  of  them  to  be  remarkable  examples  of  em- 
piric chemistry. 

-  Favourably  placed  with  regard  to  the  double  cradle  of  hu- 
man arts,  that  remarkable  people  tiie  Phoenicians  appear  to 
have  benefited  by  the  civilisation  of  both.  Among  them  we 
find  the  first  evidence  of  an  extensive  naval  commerce,  which 
extended  firom  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  shores  perhaps  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  West  Coast  of  Afirica.  Tyrian  pennants 
fluttered  in  the  harbours  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
on  the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Such  an  extensive 
'commerce  could  only  exist  in  connection  with  an  equally  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  industry.  .  And  the  accounts  which 
have  come  down  to  us  of  the  wares  which  were  brought  to  the 
markets  of  the  principal  cities  of  Phoenicia,  Sidon,  and  Tyre, 
even  when  they  had  already  begun  to  decay,  show  that  this 
was  so.  The  bloom  of  Phoenician  industry  was  in  the  time  of 
King  Solomon,  who  employed  the  skilled  workmen  of  Phoe- 
nicia in  building  the.  Temple  of  Jerusalem^ 
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Phoenician  commerce  spread  the  arts  and  civilisation  of 
Egypt  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially 
the  knowledge  of  that  greatest  of  all  civilising  agents,  the 
phonetic  alphabet,  which,  as  M.  de  Rouge  has  proved,  the 
Phcenicians  borrowed  entirely  from  the  ancient  carsive  alpha* 
bet  of  the  Egyptians,  long  before  the  time  of  Moses. 

About  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
therefore  immediately  subsequent  to  the  greatest  periods  of 
Assyrian  power  and  Phoenician  opulence,  and  while  Egypt  was 
still  the  seat  of  arts,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  comparatively 
unbroken  tradition  of  all  its  empiric  knowledge,  a  glorious 
civilisation  was  budding  into  existence  in  Greece,  and  along 
the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  Its  geographical  posi- 
tion enabled  it  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  material  civilisation 
which  had  been  accumulating  during  long  periods  of  time,  de- 
veloped first  in  Egypt,  and  then  in  Assyria  and  Phoenicia. 
We  have  many  proofs  of  the  deep  obligations  of  Greek  civi- 
lisation to  the  countries  just  mentioned.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  tradition  respecting  the  Greek  alphabet  having 
been  brought  by  Cadmus  from  Phoenicia.  Then  the  existence 
of  columns  with  deep  flutings,  a  simple  base,  square  capital, 
and  entablature  cut  into  true  triglyphs,  among  the  tombs  of 
Beni  Hassan, — which  belong  to  the  twelfth  dynasty  of  Egyp- 
tian kings,  and  date  therefore  from  a  period  antecedent  perhaps 
•to  the  advent  of  the  Hellenic  race  itself  into  Europe,  but  which 
are,  nevertheless,  strikingly  like  the  columns  of  the  old  Doric 
temples,- — proves  that  Egyptian  civilisation  must  have  been 
universally  diffused  over  the  countries  bordering  the  Levant 
before  the  rise  of  Greece.  And  if  we  did  not  otherwise  know 
the  influence  of  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  civilisation 
upon  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  occurrence  of  the  first  model  of 
^  the  Ionic  volate  upon  Assyrian  bas-relie&  would  show  that 
'Greece  was  equally  indebted  to  Asia. 

Greece  reached  the  height  of  its  power  and  glory  in  the 
age  of  Pericles.  Then,  and  for  two  centuries  later,  numerous 
temples,  gymnasia,  prytanea,  academies,  and  other  public 
buildings  were  erected  in  the  Greek  cities,  such  as  Athens  and 
Corinth,  which  were  filled  with  the  noblest  productions  of  art. 
A  high  development  of  art  necessarily  implies  great  skill  in 
handicraft ;  and  among  the  Greeks  we  recognise  most  of  our 
modem  trades.  The  artisan  class  was  chiefly,  it  is  true,  com- 
posed of  bondsmen ;  but  in  Athens,  free  citizens,  who  might 
aspire  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  worked  at  various 
trades.  Rich  citizens  also  conducted  industrial  enterprises ; 
and  even  Pericles  and  Alcibiades  erected  and  worked  factories. 
The  enormous  extent  of  the  trade  of  Attica  alone  at  this  period 
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may  be  judged  by  the  sums  which  Pericles  is  known  to  have 
Qpent  in  the  erection  of  public  works. 

That  the  materials  of  many  of  the  physical  sciences^  such 
as  geometry,  astronomy^  chemistry,  and  medicine,  had  accu- 
mulated in  Egypt,  and  no  doubt  afterwards  in  Assyria,  is  cer- 
tain. The  traditions  of  the  Greeks,  which  sent  their  earliest 
philosophers  to  Egypt  as  to  the  mystic  fountain  of  all  know- 
ledge, of  which  so  many  traces  are  to  be  found  in  Herodotus^ 
but  which  are  older  than  his  time, — for  even  in  the  Odyssey  we 
find  allusion  to  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  medicine  among 
other  things, — appear  to  imply  that  something  more  than  the 
materials  existed  there  before  the  rise  of  Greek  philosophy. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  thing  strictly  deserving  the 
name  of  science  ever  evolved  itself  among  the  Egyptians  or 
Assyrians.  The  moment  liberty  grew  up  in  the  wealthy  com- 
mercial cities  along  the  coast  which  formed  a  kind  of  fringe 
to  the  successive  empires  that  arose  in  the  Euphrates  valley^ 
the  true  foundation  of  science  was  laid.  It  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  dependence  of  science  upon  industry  and  free- 
dom,— and  especially  of  the  fact  that  all  great  developments 
of  philosophy  have  been  preceded  and  accompanied  by  corre- 
sponding developments  of  trade  and  commerce, — that  Ionia, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Mesopotamian 
empire,  and  which  was  then  much  more  wealthy  and  civilised 
than  European  Greece,  should  be  the  first  cradle  of  philosophy, 
as  it  undoubtedly  was  of  political  liberty.  When  Thales  asked 
himself: — How  and  why  was  all  that  exists  produced  ?  whence 
comes  matter,  and  whither  does  it  go?  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  the  universe,  the 
,  tradition  of  which,  though  partially  interrupted  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  empire,  has  never  been  lost. 

However  fanciful  the  first  speculations  regarding  the  causes 
of  natural  phenomena  may  have  been,  they  must  have  been 
inductions,  that  is,  they  must  have  been  attempts  to  explain 
the  phenomena  suggested  by  the  phenomena  themselves.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  every  nation,  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
civilisation,  attributes  to  direct  and  arbitrary  supernatural  in- 
fluences all  striking  natural  phenomena,  and  the  invention  of 
all  useful  arts, — a  proceeding  which  is  essentially  deductive. 
But  this  is  not  the  primary  result  of  the  judgment,  which 
in  all  first  attempts  to  pass  from  effects  to  causes  follows  a 
strictly  inductive,  process,  subsequently  displaced  by  a  de- 
ductive hypothesis  which  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  mind 
^  for  the  moment,  as  it  apparently  accounts  for  every  thing. 
Tak^,  for  example  the  American  Indian,  who  adopts  with- 
out examination  the  tradition  that  the  thunder,  the  aurora 
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borealis,  the  vegetation  of  seeds^  the  occorrence  of  certain 
rocks,  and  the  outline  of  others,  are  the  work  of  supernatural 
beings,  because  his  habits  of  life  do  not  compel  him  to  enter 
upon  a  more  minute  investigation  of  the  causes.  But  who  is 
a  more  accurate  observer  of  the  habits  of  animals,  the  form  of 
footprints,  the  influence  of  the  sun  upon^  the  direction  of  the 
largest  branches,  upon  the  character  of  the  bark  on  different' 
sides  of  the  trunk,  and  upon  the  disposition  of  the  greenest  and 
most  luxuriant  foliage?  His  wants  compel  him  to  study  these 
matters  very  closely,  and  accordingly  he  follows  the  true  pro- 
cess of  the  judgment,  and  frames  a  hypothesis  by  strict  induc- 
tion from  the  facts. 

When  the  Indian  sees  footprints  in  the  forest,  he  closely 
examines  them  to  see  whether  they  have  the  outlines  of  human 
feet,  and  if  so,  whether  they  be  those  of  a  youth,  of  an  adult, 
of  a  warrior,  of  a  woman,  of  a  white  or  of  a  red  man  \  and  on 
the  results  of  this  examination,  and  other  appearances  around, 
he  comes  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  character  and  objects  of  the 
person  who  has  left  the  footprints.  This  would  clearly  be  an 
induction  from  the  particular  to  the  general  The  Indian,  if 
the  matter  at  all  concerned  him,  would  not  let  it  rest  here ; 
he  would  predict  certain  motives  and  actions  of  the  person 
whose  footprints  he  had  tracked.  In  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion, he  would  reason  fix)m  the  general  to  the  particular,  or 
deductively.  By  following  up  the  trail,  he  would  verify,  or 
otherwise  test,  his  hypothesis.  The  Indian  trail-hunt  is  an 
example  of  the  successive  steps  of  the  process  by  which  the 
judgment,  whenever  it  follows  its  own  proper  laws,  forms  its 
decision  relative  to  all  physical  phenomena.  When  it  departs 
from  this  method,  and  adopts  hypotheses  not  founded  upon 
previous  inductions,  it  does  so  from  a  desire  to  anticipate  the 
slow  results  of  investigation  without  the  labour. 

In  the  investigation  of  natural  phenomena,  whether  spon- 
taneously offered  to  us  by  nature  or  artificially  exhibited  to  us 
by  experimentation,  aud  of  the  causes  of  those  phenomena,  the 
scientific  inquirer  has  no  other  method  by  wluch  positive  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  than  the  one  just  pointed  out,  that  is 
than  the  natural  process  of  the  judgment  itself.  Our  further 
argument  requires  that  the  successive  steps  of  the  method  should 
be  set  out  in  a  little  more  detail. 

We  have,  first,  the  observation  of  phenomena  ,*  from  such 
observations  properly  coordinated  we  frame  an  hypothesis  in- 
ductively,  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  phenomena.  This  hy- 
pothesis includes  not  only  the  particular  phenomena  upon 
which  it  was  based,  but  many  others  not  made  the  immediate 
subject  of  observation.    If  our  hypothesis  be  true,  we  ought  to-' 
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be  able  to  predict  that  certain  consequences  ought  to  follow 
fronrit.  And  by  putting  our  prediction  to  the  test,  we  may 
determine  the  truth  or  error  of  our  hypothesis.  We  have  thus, 
1^  the  observations;  2,  the  induction  or  hypothesis;  3,  the 
prediction  or  deduction  of  consequences  from  that  hypothesis; 
and  4^  the  verification  of  our  deduction.  If  we  infer  a  propo- 
sition to  be  true  universally  because  we  have  found  it  to  be  so 
whenever  and  however  we  applied  our  test  of  verification,  our 
induction  or  generalisation  may  be  enunciated  in  the  form  of 
a  law.  This  could,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  empiric  one  only, 
that  is,  as  only  an  approximation  to  truth,  so  long  as  we  should 
not  have  proved  it  to  be  true  under  all  the  conditions  proper 
to  it.  The  extent  to  which  an  empiric  law  must  be  verified 
before  the  exact  limits  of  its  application  can  be  determined, 
that  is,  before  we  can  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  law,  is  often 
very  considerable.  Such  verifications  are  always  attended  with 
great  diflSculties,  and  may  often  be  possible  only  after  the  lapse 
of  ages,  during  which  the  discovery  of  new  phenomena,  or  the 
establishment  of  analogous  laws  linked  with  it,  may  afford  a 
clue  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  With  each  verification  of 
a  new  deduction  from  an  inductive  hypothesis  or  theory,  the 
probability  of  the  truth  of  future  predictions  deduced  firom  it 
increases.  To  be  able  to  predict  effects  from  their  causes,  is 
the  final  aim  of  all  physical  science;  the  latter  as  a  whole,  or 
any  portion  of  it,  is  therefore  advanced  towards  its  goal  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  it  can  anticipate  experience  by 
prediction. 

Empiric  laws  are  of  various  degrees  of  generality.  One  may . 
link  together  a  few  phenomena,  and  be  in  its  turn  but  a  parti- 
cular case  of  another  still  more  general,  and  so  on.  The  extent, 
to  which  laws^ave  been  verified  establishes  another  distinction' 
between  them.  Deduction  of  consequences,  and  verification  of 
them,  are  the  only  means  by  which  we  may  distinguish  between 
the  mere  creation  of  enthusiastic  minds,  founded  upon  perhaps 
the  observation  of  only  one  or  two  imperfectly  observed  phe-' 
nomena,  and  legitimate  inductions  from  a  su£Bcient  number  of 
carefully  observed  phenomena,  which  must  always  contain  a 
certain  proportion  of  truth.  We  may  extend  this  distinction 
further,  and  look  upon  physical  science  as  made  up  of  four  dis- 
tinct elements :  1,  facts  or  records  of  the  observation  of  phe- 
nomena spontaneously  presented  by  nature,  or  produced  by 
experimentation;  2,  hypotheses  ot  causation  which  are  pro- 
posed to  account  for  the  phenomena,  and  which  remain  either 
wholly  unverified,  or  verified  so  imperfectly  that  any  one  of 
several  similar  hypotheses  would  equally  agree  with  the  facts ; 
3|  empiric  laws  of  more  or  less  generality,  and  verified  to  a 
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greater  or  lesser  extent ;  and  4^  natural  laws  whose  nniver<» 
sality  may  be  considered  to  be  established  beyond  excepdon. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  these  different  elements  are  not  of 
equal  value.  The  facts,  if  carefully  observed  and  truthfully 
recorded,  are  true  for  ever  under  the  conditions  in  which  the 
observations  were  made.  Unverified  hypotheses  may  be  par- 
tially true, — for  no  hypothesis  can  be  absolutely  true  as  first 
framed, — or  they  may  be  wholly  erroneous.  The  empiric  laws 
ai:e  more  or  less  true,  according  to  their  generality,  and  the  . 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  verified.  The  natural  laws  * 
which,  in  the  present  condition  of  science,  must  evidently  be 
very  few, — if,  indeed,  there  be  any  such  yet  established, — are 
of  course  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  highest  expressions  of  truth* 
It  is  singular  to  find  how  rarely  this  distinction  of  the  relative 
values  of  the  elements  of  science  appears  to  be  recognised. .  One 
half  of  the  misconceptions  which  exist  with  regard  to  science 
and  its  applications,  and  most  of  the  controversies  which  arise 
upon  scientific  questions,  are  the  result  of  not  keeping  this  dis- 
tinction in  view.  Of  this  we  have  striking  examples  in  the 
discussions  about  the  relations  of  geology  and  theology,  and 
kindred  subjects.  The  body  of  facts  from  which  a  science  is 
constructed  may  be  likened  to  the  loose  materials  of  a  great 
building  excavated  from  the  quarry;  the  science  itself  to  the 
building  in  course  of  erection,  disfigured  by  scaffolding  and 
heaps  of  unused  materials.  The  scaffolding  represents  the 
hypotheses,  which  have  served  for  a  brief  period  to  connect 
a  number  of  phenomena  until  the  true  laws  or  plans  are  dis- 
covered, and  which  are  then  cast  aside,  having  fulfilled  the 
object  for  which  they  were  erected.  The  heaps  of  unused 
materials  represent  the  isolated  facts,  for  which  the  proper 
place  in  the  building  has  yet  to  be  found.  « 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  building  up  of  physical  science 
by  the  method  indicated  is  a  laborious  and  tedious  operation ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  acute  intel« 
lect  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  the  exuberance  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity and  liberty  had  developed  a  remarkable  power  of  gener- 
alisation, and  of  formulating  ingenious  theories,  endeavoured 
to  evade  the  apparently  hopeless  task  of  collecting  materials 
for  the  construction  of  science,  when  with  a  few  facts  it  pos- 
sessed the  boundless  power  of  creating  theories.  It  was  the 
instinct  of  an  artistic  people,  and  the  natural  impulse  of  young, 
vigorous  intellect,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  personal  and  intel- 
lectual liberty,  alike  characteristic  of  individuals  and  of  nations, 
Neverthele9S  many  of  the  earliest  speculations  of  Gre^L  phi- 
losophy represented  by  the  physical  school  were  based. upon 
inductions.  ^Thus,  when  Thales  answered  hisr question  by  con- 
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eluding  tbat  water  was  the  principle  of  every  tbing,— tliat  all 
bodies  were  derived  from  water^  wbich  wben  condensed  be- 
came eartb, — tbat  plants  and  animals  were  also  but  water 
condensed  in  different  forms,  were  nonrisbed  by  water  and 
returned  again  to  water; — or  wben  Anaximenes  substituted 
air; — ^we  bave  unquestionably  specimens  of  inductive  pbilo-> 
sophy  as  correct  as  many  modem  bypotbeses. 

Tbe  early  tbinkers  endeavoured  to  establish  a  pbilosopby 
of  nature  by  imperfect  inductions  upon  a  limited  collection  of 
isolated  facts;  out  tbeir  efforts  were  gradually  found  to  be 
barren  in  immediate  results  sufficient  to  satisfy  tbe  yearning 
of  tbe  Greek  mind  after  a  knowledge  of  causation ;  and  tbus 
succeeding  pbilosopbers  devoted  tbemselves  more  and  more 
to  studying  tbe  powers  of  tbe  mind  itself.  But  wben,  in  tbe 
time  of  Pbilip  and  Alexander,  a  sudden  and  considerable  ac- 
cession was  made  to  geograpbical  knowledge,  and  consequently 
a  wider  acquaintance  with  natural  objects  was  acquiied,  tbe 
study  of  natural  phenomena  again  attracted  attention.  Aris- 
totle had  a  perfectly  clear  conception  of  induction,  and 
understood  its  value;  and  in  his  '^Metaphysics''  there  is  a 
luminous  passage,  in  which  he  clearly  enunciates  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Baconian  philosophy.  His  '^  History 
of  Animals''  and  his  ''Farts  of  Animals,"  in  which  he 
establishes  the  foundation  of  scientific  zoology,  show  that, 
had  sufficient  material  existed,  other  inductive  sciences  would 
also  have  been  founded. 

The  fall  of  liberty  in  Greece,  and  the  decline  of  its  indus- 
try, however,  paralysed  the  growth  of  physical  science*  Men 
thereafter  thought  oidy  of  borrowing,  or  of  commenting  upon 
the  works  of  others.  It  was  a  learned  age  in  Greece  in  which 
all  philosophy  had  sunk  to  dialectics,  and  philosophers  to 
workmen  of  words. 

Commerce  bad,  however,  found  a  new  centre ;  and  there, 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Alexandrian  empire,  philosophy, 
such  as  it  was,  flounisbed.  This  centre  was  Alexandria.  No 
place  could  have  been  more  favourably  situated  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  Aristotle :  it  was  a  new  city,  upon  a 
soil  of  which  every  layer  represented  a  dynasty,  inhabited  by  a 
colony  of  refined  Greeks,  surrounded  by  a  people  who  appear 
in  the  olden  history  in  the  full  bloom  of  civilisation*  -Placed 
on  the  confines  of  two  continents,  at  the  points  where  civilisa- 
tion had  been  most  and  longest  developed,  and  in  easy  com- 
munication by  sea  with  the  then  civilised  parts  of  Europe,  it 
became  naturally  the  entrepdt  of  the  commerce  of  three  conti- 
nents. Thither  came  tbe  gold,  jewels,  pearls,  spices,  and  fine 
woods  of  India,  the  products  of  the  looms  of  Asia  Min(»r^  the 
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Bculptdres,  paintings,  and  oeramic  wares  of  Greek  artists^  an^ 
copies  of  the  works  o(  Greek  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers^ 
In  its  markets  mingled  representatiYes  of  all  the  nations  of  tht 
then  known  wwld,  Egyptians,  Jews,  Gredu,  Persians,  Bo^ 
mans,  Negroes,  strange  races  £nom  the  far  regions  of  Asia  and 
Afirica,  believers  in  eveiy  (orm  of  belief,  disciples  of  every 
d^ree  of  scepticism,  Jews,  fire-worshippers,  Brahmins,  he*- 
lievers  in  the  mjrsteries  of  IsLb.  What  a  strange  conflict  of 
ideas,  beliefs,  and  arts !  Here  too  was  gathered  together  the 
first  library  that  combined  not  only  ill  that  was  great  in 
Oreek  literatare,  but  also,  as  we  have  reason  to  bdieve^  Ihe 
chief  works  of  every  lettered  nation  then  known. 

There  can  be  Uttle  donbt  that  as  men  grew  wearied  gf 
mere  dialectics,  and  found  that  metaphysical  speculations 
49olved  nothing,  the  study  of  physical  science  would  have  taken 
its  place  in  the  Alexandrian  schools,  if  a  crisis  in  the  h]/stoiy> 
not  only  of  philosophy,  but  of  the  wcMrld,  had  not  taken  place, 
while  yet  its  scientific  school  was  in  its  in£emcy.  The  mere 
mention  of  the  names  of  Euelid  the  geometer,  Ccmon  and 
fiipparchus  the  astronomers,  and  Eratosthenes  the  geographer, 
will  suffice  to  show  what  in  time  might  have  been  produced 
there.  As  Aristotie  laid  the  first  foundation  of  zoology,  so, 
without  prejudice  to  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  we  may 
consider  Hipparchus.to  have  done  the  same  for  physical  asi^ 
tronomy.  The  crisis  was  caused  by  the  rise  of  a  new  religion 
on  the  ruins  of  ancient  beliefs;  areUgion  whidi  was  capabte  ctf 
sffording  a  greater  and  more  practical  solution  to  many  of  the 
problems  of  mental  philosophy  than  could  ever  have  been  giva^ 
otiierwise,  Christianity  in  its  struggle  with  Greek  philosophy 
infiased  new  life  into  it,  and  carried  on  the  modification  whidb 
it  had  already  b^^nn  to  sn£fer  by  the  influence  of  Judaism. 
The  fierce  strufi^le  waged  at  Alexandria  between  Neo-platon« 
ism  and  Christianity,  the  spread  of  the  latter,  the  stagnation 
pi  commerce,  and  tiie  gradually  increasing  symptoms  of  poIi< 
tical  and  social  decomposition,  so  occupied  the  attention  of 
pen,  that  no  room  was  left  for  the  investigation  of  nature. 

Greek  art^  literature,  and  philosophy  spread,  as  Givilisatign 
always  does,  by  colonies,  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
und  took  root  especially  in  Southern  Italy,  whith^  it  had 
been  preceded  in  Central  Italy  by  Phoenician  civilisation  and 
commerce.  In  contact  with,  and  upon,  as  it  were,  the  ruins 
of  both,  arose,  ^m  very  obscure  beginnings^  the  greatest  em« 
pile  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  Romans,  an  eminentiy 
practical  people,  aimed  rather  at  politicsd  empire  than  ^t^« 
lectual  greateess.  When  they  conquered  Greece  physicidlyA 
Gxe^  conquer^  them  intellectually.    After  the  conqum. 
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ill  the  higher  education  and  art  of  Borne  was  Ore^.  OreeV 
literature  was  the  i|iodel  upon  which  the  Latin  Wias  founded. 
But  Greek  philosophy  never  took  root  in  Kome;  it  was 
nerely  known  there.  Boman  writers^  as  Lucretius^  Cicero^ 
imd  Seneca,  were  its  mouthpieces  in  the  Latin  language ;  but 
it  did  not  produce  fruit. 

This  circumstance  was  perhaps  due  to  two  causes.  Firsts 
the  two  nations  only  came  into  close  intellectual  contact  when 
Greece  was  itself  but  the  commentator  of  its  older  philosophy. 
And  secondly,  Rome,  while  enjoying  liberty,  did  not  devdbpe 
great  industry.  It  was  only  as  its  liberty  declined  that  itsr 
population  and  wealth  increased ;  and  it  attained  the  summit 
of  its  power  and  opulence  just  when  Greek  philosophy  waa 
passing  away,  and  Christianity  was  coming  into  existence. 

The  conquests  of  Rome,  however,  gathered  workmen  to  it 
from  all  parts  of  the  known  world;  and  then  the  improvements 
which  had  been  made  in  Egypt,  in  Asia,  and  in  Greece,  and 
an  the  traditions  of  the  various  crafts,  found  their  way  to 
Boma  Handicrafts  soon  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  pro- 
portionate to  the  greatness  of  the  commerce  of  a  city  into 
which  the  wealth  o^  the  world  flowed.  To  take  one  example^ 
the  manufacture  of  artistic  glass  at  Bome  must  have  arrived 
m  the  first  century  of  our  era  at  a  degree  of  perfection  scarcely* 
equalled,  and  certainly  not  surpassed,  by  that  of  the  present 
day.  Even  in  the  Exhibition  of  1862  an  imitation  of  t^  Bar- 
berini  vase  was  among  the  best  specimens  of  engraved  cased 
glass.  The  common  articles  were  not  to  be  compared  with 
tiiose  of  our  time;  and  this,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in 
the  case  of  Indian  manufiictures,  where  perfection  depends  on 
ihe  .mere  skill  of  the  workmen,  is  the  real  difference  between 
ancient  and  modem  European  manu&ctures,  and  is  due,  as  wa 
have  pointed  out,  to  the  growth  of  physical  science.  There 
must  have  been  something  like  our  modem  fitctory-system  in 
imperial  Bome ;  for  we  find  mention  made  of  manu&cturert 
who  employed  many  hundred  workmen,  and  we  are  even  told 
0f  one,  Ceolins  Isidorus,  who  had  four  thousand.  Some  werd 
rich  enough  also  to  be  able  to  afford  to  pay  for  public  games 
Ibr  the  people:  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  artisans  were  slaves, 
as  in  Greece. 

Here  was  a  proper  soil  for  the  growth  of  physical  science, 
while  there  was  yet  a  semblance  of  liberty,  and  brfore  the  seeds 
of  decomposition  of  the  empire  began  to  devel^pe,  and  exhibit 
themselves  in  the  decay  of  all  the  old  institutions,  and  the 
T^yJL  growth  of  a  new  religion  and  a  new  society.  That  it 
I^an  to  rise,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  soon  checked 
by  tfte  catises  alluded  to.  With  aU  the  faults  (tf  the  writei^- and 
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his  many  unpardonable  errors,  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny, 
lias  always  appeared  to  ns  to  be  avery  remarkable  book,  and 
a  strong  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  totally  different  scien- 
tific spirit  from  that  which  we  find  in  any  other  previous 
writer — excepting,  in  some  respectSy  Aristotle.  No  comparison 
can  of  course  be  established  between  Pliny's  compilation  and 
the  extraordinary  ''  History  of  Animals''  and  ''Parts  of  Ani- 
mals" of  the  great  Stagixite,  beyond  this,  that  both  are  the 
prototypes  of  modem  scientific  books,  each  in  its  own  way. 
rUny's  book  is  in  fact  the  prototype  of  an  encydopsediaof  arts 
and  sciences.  Such  a  work  could  not  have  been  written  un- 
less there  existed  among  the  learned  of  the  time  a  disposition 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  nature  in  our  modem  sense. 

The  successive  waves  of  barbarians,  belonging  to  nations 
hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  civilised  world,  which  swept 
over  Europe  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  completed  that 
destmction  of  the  ancient  society  which  internal  causes  had 
commenced.  Nearly  all  the  knowledge  and  experience,  nearly 
all  the  inventions  and  discoveries,  which  had  been  slowly  accu- 
mulating for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  which  had  been 
gathered  into  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  were  lost,  at  least  for  that 
time.  The  spread  of  Islamism  completed  in  the  East  the  ruin 
of  whatever  of  civilisation  survived  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt* 
And  after  the  sack  of  Alexandria  and  the  destmction  of  its 
library,  only  one  dim  light  of  ancient  civilisation  remained 
bummg. 

Soon  after  the  overthrow  of  ancient  society,  the  reconstroc* 
tion  of  a  new  one  began  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East; 
more  rapidly  in  the  East,  but  also  with  less  durable  results. 
Under  the  Caliphs,  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  became  once 
•again  the  seat  of  great  commerce.  Conmiunity  of  religion 
ibrought  a  large  portion  of  Asia  into  connection  with  Bagdad. 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  Arabian  merchants  visited 
China  and  the  islands  of  the  East-Indian  Archipelago,  and 
caravans  penetrated  the  centre  of  AMca  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  central  regions  of  Asia,  firom  Bactria  to  the  sources 
.of  the  great  Chinese  rivers,  on  the  other.  Under  the  more 
enlightened  Caliphs,  schools  were  founded,  and  philosophy 
began  to  be  cultivated.  Translations  of  the  works  of  Axis^ 
totle  and  of  other  Greek  authors  were  made;  and  at  the 
epoch  of  the  greatest  political  and  commercial  development  of 
the  Caliphate,  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  we 
find  that  tha  first  germs  of  many  branches  of  physical  science 
such  as  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  medicine,  specially  the 
knowledge  of  medicinal  plants,  were  fiilly  developed.  Indeed, 
one  Arabian  philosopher  of  tins  period,  Geber,  still  hold^  an 
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bonourable  place  in  the  history  of  chemistry^  as  one  of  its 
troe  founders^  being  to  chemistry  in  fiact^  according  to  some^ 
what  Hippocrates  is  to  medicine. 

Arab  civilisation  was  likewise  developed  in  Spain^  where^ 
under  the  rule  of  the  Moors^  the  industrial  arts  attained  a 
degree  of  perfection  then  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Europe* 
Their  cities  were  hives  of  industry^  and  their  merchants  were 
rich.  Abundant  evidence  exists  of  their  skill  and  scientific 
knowledge.  Many  of  the  learned  Moslems  of  the  East  visited 
Spain,  and  thus  introduced  there  the  fruits  of  Arabic  science. 

The  labour  of  the  reconstruction  of  society,  of  civilisation^ 
and  of  industry,  was  much  slower  in  the  West  of  Europe.  This 
was  due  to  several  causes :  first,  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs 
were  niore  rapid,  and  consequentiy  the  destruction  of  civilisa- 
tion  was  less  radical,  than  in  the  West,  which  was  subjected  to 
several  successive  waves  of  conquest.  There  was  not  the  same 
unity  of  conquest  in  the  West  as  in  the  East ;  and  the  adoption 
of  Islamism  obliterated  all  differences  of  race.  In  the  West,  on 
the  contrary,  feudalism  grew  out  of  the  difference  of  race  of 
the  conquerors  and  conquered,  as  caste  did  in  India,  although 
it  subsequently  spread  itself  where  no  difference  of  race  existed. 
Fortunately  for  the  West,  a  new  and  powerful  agent  of  civili* 
sation  was  now  at  work,  creating  a  new  society  out  of  various 
materials,  and,  although  it  contained  many  of  the  materials 
of  the  old  society,  it  was  nevertheless  radically  distinct  from 
it.  Art,  science,  and  literature  had,  it  is  true,  disappeared 
from  those  places  where  they  had  once  flourished.  But  they 
had  rather  leavened  the  mass  of  barbarism  which  occupied  the 
East  of  Europe  than  entirely  perished.  The  growth  of  monas- 
teries in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  afforded  a  refuge  for 
such  traditions  of  letters  as  still  survived,  and  from  these  cen* 
tres  civilisation  again  radiated.  The  for^ts  were  deared,  land 
was  cultivated,  and  handicrafts  revived.  Population  increased 
in  «uch  of  the  old  towns  and  cities  as  still  existed,  and  new 
ones  sprang  up,  and  these  became  the  cradles  of  liberty. 

Italy,  Southern  Gaul,  and  Spain,  although  overrun  and 
conquered  by  the  barbarians,  were^  it  must  be  remembered^ 
highly  civilised  before  the  conquest.  The  invading  armies 
-wUch  conquered  them  must  have  been  relatively  less  numer- 
ous than  those  which  effected  the  conquest  of  North  Gtaul 
and  other  portions  of  middle,  north,  and  western  Europe ;  and 
as  they  were  for  some  time  in  contact  with  a  certain  amount 
<if  civilisation  before  penetrating  into  the  southsm  countriesj 
the  relative  amount  of  the  barbaric  element  which  the  south 
Jiad  to  absorb  was  much  smaller  than  in  north  and  middle 
Eilrope.    They  also  retained  many  Boman  municipal  institu- 
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tions,  which  must  have  greatly  {avanied  the  growth  of  settled 
goyemment.  As  might  have  been  expected,  tiierefoze,  art  and 
literature  reappeared  in  Provence  and  Languedoc  and  in  Itafy 
before  they  dUd  so  elsewhere.  Mann&ctnies  and  commerce 
began  to  flourish,  wealth  increased,  the  towns  emancipated 
themselves  gradually  from  feudal  fetters.  Then  again  creativa 
art  and  science  began  to  develope  themselves.  We  can  trace 
the  first  germs  of  the  latter  to  Greek  and  Arabian  sources. 
We  have  said  that  monastic  institutions  formed  the  refuge  of 
learning,  and  the  centres  from  which  civilisation  again  spread 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  To  the  Benedictines  especially  we 
are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  much  of  the  ancient  leam^ 
ing,  and  for  the  revival  of  science  and  literature  in  Europe. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  they  were  already  es* 
tablished  in  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  and  almost  in  contact 
with  the  Arabs,  who  then  had  settlements  in  Sicily,  and  with 
the  Greeks  of  the  opposite  shore.  Thus  arose  the  celebrated 
school  of  Salerno,  the  most  ancient  model  of  the  fiiculties  of 
medicine  of  Europe,  and  hence  emanated  translations  of  Greek 
and  Arabian  authors,  which,  with  the  commentaries  upon 
them,  spread'  over  Europe  firom  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
turies. Again,  many  of  those  whose  names  first  appear  upon 
the  records  of  revived  philosophy  actually  got  their  know- 
ledge direct  from  the  Arabs.  Thus  the  celebrated  G^rbert 
d'Aurillac,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  studied  at  Cordova, 
which  was  the  great  seat  of  Moorish  learning  in  the  tenth 
century. 

As  liberty  grew,  and  trade  and  commerce  flourished,  scien- 
tific speculation  began  to  develope  itselfl  If  at  this  moment 
'all  tradition  of  Greek  philosophy  had  been  lost,  mankind  would 
have  found  itselfjust  where  the  Greeks  had  begun.  Fortunately 
for  the  world,  the  scholastic  philosophy,  which  grew  up  in  the 
monasteries  and  universities,  partly  by  the  study  of  the  Chris* 
.tian  Fathers,  but  especially  through  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
^becoming  better  known  in  Europe,  had  familiarised  the  minds 
of  men  not  only  with  the  problems  which  the  Greeks  discussed, 
but  with  much  of  the  philosophy  itself. 

Scholastic  philosophy  has  conferred  another,  and  perhaps 
a  greater  service  upon  physical  science,  and  therefore  upon  the 
world,  but  one  which  we'  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
recognised.  The  phenomena  of  the  mind  itself  will  always 
have,  must  always  have,  a  higher  interest  for  niankind  than 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  This  it  was  which,  among  othar 
causes,  led  the  Greek  philosophers  gradually  to  bestow  all 
their  attention  upon  the  mind,  to  ihe  almost  complete  ne- 
^glect  of  physical  science.  .  The  foundation  of  scientific  theo- 
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logy,  in  which  the  speonlations  of  philoiophy  were  modified 
and  limited  b^  Bevelation,  checked  to  a  conaideraUe  extent^ 
jnst  at  the  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  physical  science^ 
the  absorption  of  intellectaal  energy  in  the  perpetnal  restatOi' 
ment  of  problems  that  could  not  be  solved,  while  it  produced 
«  separation  of  physical  and  metaphysical  science,  leaving  the 
former  free,  and  unfettered  by  the  ideas  and  traditions  ci  the 
latter,  to  follow  its  own  proper  law  of  evolution. 

The  oomplaant  is  made,  that  the  experimental  sciences, 
such  as  chemistry  and  medksine,  which  began  to  have  a  real 
existence  when  scholastic  philosophy  flourished,  suffered  firom 
the  influence  of  metaphysical  ideas  derived  firom  it.  This  was 
inevitable;  but  the  effect  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
opponents  of  scholastic  philosophy.  Without  the  alliance  of 
ancient  philosophy  and  Christian  doctrine,  out  of  which  the 
scholastic  philosophy  grew,  we  should  certainly  have  had  a 
new  school,  like  the  T^eo-platonic,  antagonistic  to  Christianity, 
which  would  have  set  no  barriers  to  the  imagination.  Th^ 
limitations  which  some  of  the  greatest  problems  received  in 
the  schools  turned  the  mental  stream  to  the  only  other  avail- 
able field  of  enquiry,  the  investigation  of  the  physical  world* 
When  unlimited  metaphysical  {diilosophy  agam  started  into 
existence,  physical  science  was  already  £ree  from  the  dangers 
of  itsinfiemcy. 

From  the  eleventh  ceatary  onwards,  phjrsical  science 
began  to  be  cultivated  wherever  industry  and  liberty  coexisted. 
Although  the  cradle  of  physical  science  was  industry,  and  its 
first  materials  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  workmen,  it 
does  not  tiierefore  necessarily  follow  that  science  is  nursed 
and  developed  in  the  workshops  themselves :  the  rule  is  in« 
deed  the  other  way.  But  although  the  observatories  and 
laboratories  of  the  natural  philosopher  are  not  the  workshops 
of  industry,  they  must  lie  on  its  highway,  so  as  to  feel  the 
influence  of  its  energy,  be  cognisant  of  its  wants,  and  catch 
the  firesh  spariLs  of  knowledge  that  are  perpetually  given  off 
by  it.  Hence,  although  monasteries  were  usually  the  homes 
of  those  who  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  physical 
science  firom  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  they 
were  so,  as  a  rule,  only  when  placed  in  the  midst  of  industrial 
activity,  or  when  their  inmates  had  felt  its  ii^uence  by  travel^ 
ling  into  those  countries  where  it  flourished,  or  at  least  indi- 
rectly felt  it  by  association  with  those  who  had.  It  was  at 
Xiiologne  and  Paris  that  Albertus  Magnus  earned  the  cele* 
}irat^  eukgium  of  '^  Magnus  in  magik  naturali,  major  in 
philosophic,  maximus  in  theologi&.^'  It  was  in  the  convent 
of  the  Cordeliers  at  Paris  that  Roger  Bacon  devoted  himsdf 
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with  such  saccess  to  the  study  of  ezperimental  science^  as  to 
have  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  being  almost  its  founder. 

It  was  fortunate  that  such  comparatively  calm  retreati 
existed  in  the  midst  of  so  much  life  at  this  period^  where  the 
first  rough  outline  of  science,  the  turning-point  of  its  history^ 
could  be  sketched.  There  is  a  kind  of  scientific  self-sulf 
fidencv  current  in  modem  times,  which  endeavours  to  con- 
vert tnose  monks  who  were  the  pioneers  of  science  into 
martyrs  who  were  persecuted  for  their  opinions.  Considering 
the  state  of  society,  the  intense  ignorance  which  prevailed 
regarding  the  laws  of  nature,  and,  above  all,  the  tsici,  which 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  monasteries  were  never 
intended  to  be  schools  or  laboratories  for  experimentation,  we 
should  rather  wonder  at  the  enlightenment  which  permitted, 
nay,  often  encouraged  and  fostered,  the  scientific  labours  of 
monks.  How  often  too  are  those  same  pioneers  laughed  at 
because  of  the  quaint  opinions  which  they  held  on  many  sub^ 
jects !  Do  we  sneer  at  the  miner  because,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  mine,  he  is  obliged  to  send  the  ore  mixed  with  much 
dross  to  the  surface,  where  a  more  complete  separation  can 
be  efiected?  Why  then  should  we  sneer  at  the  intellectual 
miner,  because  he  was  not  always  able  to  discern  the  ore  of 
science  from  the  dross?  In  looking  down  firom  the  height 
to  which  the  labours  of  our  predecessors  have  raised  us,  we 
s}iould  remember  that  our  only  merit  is,  that  we  have  come 
later.  This  scientific  vanity  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  almost 
total  neglect  of  the  history  of  science  as  a  necessary  element 
in  the  te^iching  of  science.  No  one  can  have  a  true  notion  of 
the  position  of  the  theoxr  of  any  science,  and  of  the  direction 
or  rate  of  its  progress,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  its  development. 

We  have  now  developed  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true 
law  of  evolution  of  physicied  science  firom  industry  and  liberty. 
We  have  next  to  discuss  how  physical  science  affects  the  two 
latter,  or  rather,  for  the  moment,  what  is  its  reflex  action  om 
industry  ?  This  is  indeed  the  subject  which  we  proposed  to 
discuss  when  we  commenced;  but  no  satisfactory  analysis 
could  be  made  of  the  reacti(xi  of  science  upon  industry,  until 
we  should  have  clearly  shown  the  historical  genesis  of  the 
former  fiK>m  the  latter. 

.  The  study  of  natural  phenomena  shows  us  that  the  force 
or  forces  which  produce  Uiese  ph^iomena  manifest  themselves 
in  different  way&  In  one  class  of  phenomena  we  observe 
that  force  acts  upon  masses  of  matter  at  sensible  distancesj 
irrespective  of  their  nature,  and  in  proportion  to  their  mass 
and  distance.    Thus,  the  planets  revolve  about  the  son  ux 
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obedience  to  a  force  which  appears  to  be  umTersal^  and  to 
act  at  distances  which  are  inconceivably  great*  In  a  second 
class  we  behold  the  action  of  forces  still  operating  at  sensible 
distances,  where,  however,  the  phenomena  no  longer  depend 
^pon  distance  and  weight  alone,  but  the  arrangement  or  dis- 
position of  the  molecules  or  particles  of  bodies  exerts  a  marked 
mfluence.  To  this  class  belong  the  phenomena  of  heat,  light, 
electricity,  and  magnetism ;  in  the  manifestation  of  which, 
the  bodies  subject^  to  the  forces  which  produce  them  do 
not  always  undergo  permanent  changes.  A  third  class  of 
phenomena, is  the  reenilt  of  the  action  of  a  force  which  acts 
at  insensible  distances,  or  what  appears  to  us  to  h|  contact, 
and  under  the  influence  of  which  the  properties  of1k>dies  are 
profoundly  altered ;  further,  this  force  is  not  exerted  between 
all  bodies  alike,  and  at  first  sight  apparently  not  between 
bodies  of  the  same  kind ;  that  is,  it  may  be  said  to  be  elective. 
This  dass  includes  the  phenomena  which  constitute  the  science 
of  chemistry.  And  lastly,  we  have  a  class  of  phenomena  which 
result  from  the  manifestation  of  a  force  which  is  confined  to 
a  limited  number  of  bodies,  and  under  the  influence  of  which 
matter  arranges  itself  into  organs  that  reproduce  themselves, 
and  in  the  highest  state  of  development  have  the  power  of 
voluntary  locomotion.  This  is  vital  force,  which  manifests 
itself  in  plants  and  animals. 

If  we  follow  this  series  of  phenomena  in  the  order  in  which , 
we  have  just  given  them,  we  shall  observe  that  they  form  a  con- 
nected chain,  in  which  the  great  natural  divisions  just  pointed 
out  are  distinctiy  recognisable,  although  the  exact  limits  of 
each  cannot  be  sharply  defined.  As  we  proceed  from  astro- 
nomy to  physiology,  we  observe  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
complexity  of  the  phenomena.  The  simpler  they  are,  the ' 
easier  wiU  it  be  to  establish  laws;  thus  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation,  which  governs  the  motions  of  the  earth  and. 
planets,  is  grand  and  simple,  and  its  dominion  is  perhaps  co- 
eatensive  with  the  universe.  In  physics,  taking  that  word  in 
the  sense  in  which  '^  natural  philosophy^'  is  usually  under- 
stood, the  phenomena  are  much  more  complex,  the  laws  less 
general  and  more  diflScult  to  be  perfectiy  verified,  especially 
as  the  /phenomena  approach  in  character  to  those  winch  be- 
long to  chemistry.  The  phenomena  of  chemistry  are  still 
more  complex,  while  in  physiolc^  we  reach  the  highest  de- 
gree of  complexity.  We  may  study  the  great  laws  of  gravita*  ^ 
tion  without  even  knowing  that  such  a  sdenoe  as  physiology 
exists.  But  as  all  chemiod  phenomena  are  accompanied  by  a 
manifestation  of  the  physical  forces,  and  are  rarioudy  modified 
by  their  action^  we  could  not  properly  study  chemistry  without 
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posBesaing  a  prerions  general  knowledge  of  phyflical  adenoe.* 
So^  likewise,  ewery  physiological  phenomenon  is  mixed  xsp 
•wiih  chemical  ones^  and  can  dievefoie  be  nnderatood  only  bj 
those  who  are  thoionghly  acquainted  with  tibe  prindpleB  of 
chemistry. 

The  consequences  which  flow  firom  this  highly  philosc^hi- 
cal  classification^  for  the  principles  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Augoste  Comte,  and  especially  the  sabordination  which  it 
establishes  between  the  differrait  sciences,  are  of  great  import- 
ance. In  the  first  place  it  shows  us  that,  as  we  recede  firom 
the  grandest  and  as  yet  the  most  perfect  type  of  a  science, 
astronom|L  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  any  particular 
brandi  or  science  has  attained  diminishes;  and  that,  as  the 
final  end  of  all  physical  science  is  to  enable  ns  to  predict 
effects  firom  causes,  our  power  of  doing  so  must  be  greatest  in 
astronomy  and  least  in  physiology. 

The  historical  development  of  physical  science  as  a  whole, 
or  of  any  branch  of  it,  offers  a  kind  of  parallel  to  the  sucoes* 
sive  steps  by  which  a  single  investigation  is  conducted.  The 
first  stage  is  that  of  the  accumulation  of  facts,  that  is,  of  em. 
piric  knowledge  gained  by  experience.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  pass  firom  effects  to  causes;  and  this  being  unsatisfactory, 
they  are  attributed  to  direct  supernatural  agency.  At  a  later 
period,  the  theological  explanation  being  found  unsati8fiBuHx>ry, 
attempts  are  made  to  explain  them  by  natural  causes;  but, 
as  true  inductive  hypotheses  could  only  be  firamed  after  a 
carefiil  study  of  many  &cts,  fancifid  hypotheses,  often  in-^ 
vented  without  the  sUghtest  reference  to  the  facts  they  are 
intended  to  explain,  are  proposed.  Then  comes  a  period 
of  laborious  observation  and  coordination  of  fiEusts,  and  the 
firaming  of  hypotheses  by  induction,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
general  from  the  particular.  With  this  period  commencea 
ihe  second  stage.  When  a  number  of  hypotheses  have  been 
so  far  verified  as  to  enable  us  to  establish  a  theory  by  which 
we  may  predict  with  a  certain  degree  of  probability,  we  may 
eonsider  a  branch  of  science  to  have  arrived  at  the  third 


These  remarks  apply  farther  to  the  subdivisions  of  a 
branch  of  science ;  that  is,  every  part  of  any  given  science  is 
.not  equally  developed.  This  is  so  evident,  that  we  need  not 
give  any  examples. 

'  In  this  subordination  of  the  different  brandies  of  physical 
science,  and  in  the  parallelism  of  the  successive  stages  of  aa 
investigation  and  those  of  the  historical  development  of  a 
whole  science,  we  have  the  key  for  determining  the  true  law 
of  the  action  of  sciepce  upon  industry.  i 
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We  may  asBomeihat  erery  braach  of  Ksience  cannot  oon»> 
&r  equal  immediate  benefit  npcm  industry.  Thna  it  is  evident 
that  astronomy  can  never  Ixave  the  same  practical  utility  as 
chemistry  or  physiology.  It  is  equally  true  that  each  branch 
of  science  must  increase  in  utility  as  it  progresses ;  so  that 
«e  may  consider  the  practical  value  of  any  branch  of  science 
to  be  in  a  ratio  with  its  development.  In  its  earliest  stage, 
ivhen  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  an  embryonic  state,  in  the  em- 
piric knowledge  of  some  art^ — >as^  for  example^  geometry  in 
the  art  of  the  land-measurer^  chemistry  in  the  workshops  of 
the  smith,  the  glass-maker,  the  dyer,  and  the  tanner, — ^it  can 
confer  no  benefit  upon  industry ;  it  is,  in  fact,  nnonymous 
with  it.  When,  afterwards,  metaphysical  speculations  are 
aised  to  account  for  phenomena,  it  is  not  only  still  helpless, 
but  may  be  positively  mischievous.  Its  practical  utility  may 
be  said  to  begin  when  it  arrives  at  the  second  stage,  or  the 
careful  observation  offsets  and  their  codrdination.  But  that 
utility  is  small,  being  almost  confined  to  the  advantage  which 
a  more  complete  and  more  methodised  collection  of  &cts 
afibrds  over  the  scattered  and  unsystematised  experience  of 
the  useful  arts.  Even  when  it  prepresses  to  inductive  gene- 
ralisations, its  direct  utility  is  but  dightly  increased.  Unve- 
rified hypotheses,  many  of  which  are  founded  upon  too  few 
facta  to  contain  much  truth,  and  which  are  often  as  ground- 
less as  the  dreams  of  alchemists,  cannot  be  safe  practical 
^des.  Such  hypotheses  oft;en  act  as  stimulants  of  industry, 
^md,  by  leading  to  experiments  and  coordination  of  facto, 
•firequeiutly  give  rise  to  improvements  in  processes,  and  even 
to  the  discovery  of  new  branches  of  industry ;  but  they  are 
as  firequently  decoys  which  injure  trade  and  bring  discredit 
upon  science.  When  a  science  reaches  the  third  stage,  that 
is,  has  verified  a  sufSdent  number  of  its  inductions  to  enable 
it  to  establish  the  outlines  of  a  theory,  it  then  becomes  really 
-useful  to  industry.  It  can  thenceforward  predict  results  wiuL 
a  gradually  increasing  certitude. 

In  these  observations  we  have  an  extremely  simple  solu* 
tion  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  influence  of  science  upon  in- 
dustry. Both  have  a  common  origin,  but  soon  divei^,  so  as 
to  appear  wholly  unconnected ;  a  new  relationship  then  springs 
•  up,  which  grows  in  proportion  as  science  becomes  more  abstract, 
and  diffa^nt  firom  industry  in  the  spirit  which  guides  it,  unti} 
ibe  latter  at  length  becomes  merely  a  practical  application  of 
the  former^ 

Yfe  have  now  to  consider  the  way  in  which  this  utility 
may  be  manifested.  Sir  John  Herschd  has  so  well  summa- 
rised the  various  ways  in  which  science  can  be  useful  to  in- 
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dufltry^  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  folloir  him.  It  is  nse- 
fiilj  he  says,  first,  in  showing  us  how  to  avoid  attempting  impos^ 
sibilities;  secondly,  in  securing  us  firom  importantt  mistakes  in 
attempting  what  is  itself  possible  by  means  either  inadequate 
or  actually  opposed  to  the  end  in  view ;  thirdly,  in  enabling 
us  to  accomplish  our  ends  in  the  easiest,  shortest,  most  econo- 
mical, and  most  effectual  manner ;  fourthly,  in  indndng  us  to 
attempt,  and  enabling  us  to  accompUsh,  objects  which,  but  for 
such  knowledge,  we  ^ould  never  have  thought  of  attempting. 

We  cannot  create  or  annihilate  matter;  we  cannot  create 
or  destroy  force ;  we  can  merely  modify  the  arrangement  of 
the  matcMl  particles  or  molecules,  and  vary  the  direction  or 
mode  of  action  of  forces.  We  can  produce  heat  and  light 
by  chemical  force,  and  the  former  by  the  latter ;  we  can  con^ 
vert  the  motion  of  a  stream  or  of  the  wind  into  heat,  electri-* 
city,  magnetism,  light,  or  chemical  action ;  or  heat  into  the 
motion  of  the  stream,  or  into  that  of  other  bodies.  So  like^ 
wise  by  the  action  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  we  can  produce 
many  new  substances,  which  nature  produces  in  the  same  or 
in  other  ways;  we  can  even  produce  combinations  of  matter 
which  perhaps  never  before  existed  in  the  universe,  nor  could 
do  so  imtil  the  conditions  of  their  existence  were  artificially 
arranged  by  the  chemist.  All  industry,  firom  the  hewing  of 
a  log  of  wood  in  the  forest  to  the  construction  of  the  most 
elaborate  automaton,  or  the  finest  woven  and  dyed  fabric  of 
silk,  is  but  changing  the  form  and  combination  of  matter^ 
)and  varying  the  direction  and  action  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
Physical  science  is  but  the  study  of  the  laws  according  to 
which  those  changes  of  matter  or  force  take  place.  To  luiow 
those  laws,  then,  is  to  know  what  chaises  are  possible;  what 
means  are  adequate  to  make  them;  what  is  the  easiest,  the 
shortest,  most  economical,  and  most  effectual  way  to  make 
them ;  and,  lastly,  to  be  reminded  of  usefiil  changes  which 
might  be  made,  but  which  we  could  never  have  foreseen  un» 
less  we  had  investigated  the  laws  of  nature. 

It  is  when  judged  firom  the  philosophical  point  of  view  that 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  presents  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  general  observer.  From  their  very  nature,  the 
results  of  pure  mathematics,  as  the  science  of  space  and  num- 
ber, and  of  astronomy,  could  not  be  directly  ^iiibited.  But 
their  influence  was  nevertheless  traceable,  more  or  less  re- 
motely, throughout  every  department.  The  very  variety  of 
the  products  firom  every  r^on  of  the  globe,  whidi  formed  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  late  Exhibition,  was  indirectly  die 
fesult  of  the  progress  of  astronomy,  and  of  the  application  of 
the  results  to  navigation,    Sut  it  was  in  meolianics  and  the 
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i^lication  of  the  physicai  forces,  in  which  mathematics  and 
experimentation  were  combined  as  instniments  of  research, 
that  the  influence  upon  industry  of  a  science  in  great  part 
ladvanced  to  its  third  stage  of  development  was  strikingly 
tzhibited. 

The  machinery  department  of  the  Exhibition  of  1863  waa 
perhaps  its  most  remarkable  feature;  and  yet,  contrasted 
with  that  of  1851,  there  were  but  few  new  applications  of 
power  from  sources  hitherto  unused,  and  few  new  applications 
of  machines  to  perform  work  hitherto  performed  by  the  hand 
alone,  or  by  the  hand  aided  by  some  very  simple  machine. 
Of  the  former,  we  were  most  struck  with  BondU's  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  do  the  work  of  the  jacquard-loom ;  the 
application  of  the  expansion  of  air  produced  by  the  explosion 
of  a  mixture  of  air  and  coal-gas ;  the  application  of  gases  con* 
densed  by  the  direct  application  of  heat,  such  as  ammonia,  to 
produce  intense  cold.  Of  the  latter,  we  may  select,  as  ex* 
amples,  Johnson's  type-founding  macliine,  and  MitcheFs  type 
composing  and  distributing  machines.  That  some  of  the  firat 
dass  may  require  improvement  yet,  before  they  can  be  prac- 
tically and  economically  worked,  does  not  detract  from  their 
value.  In  a  new  application  of  power,  the  idea  is  the  chief 
merit ;  the  improvements  required  to  render  it  practically  suc- 
cessful are  sure  to  come  afterwards.  In  the  second  class,  on 
the  contrary,  the  merit  is  obviously  in  their  being  practically 
successful ;  faiKng  that,  they  can  only  have  suggestive  value. 

But  if  the  number  of  new  applications  of  power  and  of 
labour-saving  machines  was  small,  the  improvements  in  old 
machines  was  very  remarkable.  Those  improvements  were  in 
general  the  direct  result  of  the  application  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples :  1,  to  economise  the  production  of  the  power ;  2,  to 
diminish  the  loss  of  the  produced  power  during  its  transmis- 
rfon  to  the  point  of  its  application ;  8,  to  modify  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  machines ;  4,  to  economise  power  in  producing 
a  given  amount  of  work;  and,  5,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
ibe  work  dona  In  the  present  condition  of  science  these  are 
obviously  the  true  problems  which  this  portion  of  physical 
seience  has  to  solve.  A  time  is,  however,  approaching  when 
industry  will  demand  a  profound  modification  in  the  whole 
mode  of  obtaining  power;  and  the  study  of  the  correlation  of 
the  physical  forces  is  therefore  the  scientific  problem  which 
will  apparently  most  interest  industry  hereafter. 

As  may  have  been  anticipated  firom  the  immense  progress 
of  chemistry,  the  improvements  in  the  manufactures  based 
upon  it  were  very  considerable.  They  consisted,  1,  in  the 
improvement  of  old  processes  of  manufacture^  and  of  the 
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Quality  of  the  commercial  articles  produced;  2,  in  tiie  ntflisa- 
tkm  of  several  substances  not  hitherto  used^  or  not  hitherto 
obtainable  in  a  form  or  in  quantity  to  be  practicallv  usefdl; 
8^  in  the  prodncticm  of  several  new  bodies^  and  their  usefnl 
employment.  As  examples  of  the  first  dass^  a  very  lazge 
number  of  the  chemical  substances  shown  might  be  cited. 
The  improvements  in  the  quaHty  and  appearance  of  the 
chemical  products  was  as  much  a  feature  of  the  late  Exhi^ 
Ution  as  the  improvements  in  the  machinery.  They  were 
general — ^that  is,  they  were  not  confined  to  a  obtain  <dass  of 
manufactures ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  signalising  the  remark- 
aUe  improvements  in  the  production  and  manipulation  of 
iron  and  steel.  Of  the  second  class,  the  most  important  were 
undoubtedly  aluminium  and  its  alloys^  and  paraffine  and  its 
associated  products.  Both  are  of  course  well  known  to  the 
public ;  but  this  was  their  first  appearance  at  a  British  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  and  indeed,  so  fiir  as  real  utilisation,  their 
first  appearance  at  any.  Of  the  third  class,  the  Magenta  dyea 
afforded  imdoubtedly  the  most  striking  examjde. 

The  economic  artificial  production  of  substances  which 
hitiierto  were  only  formed  by  natural  processes  would  form  a 
fourth  category  of  improvements.  They  would  be  the  most 
important  of  idl.  Properly  speaking,  however,  no  example  of 
this  class  was  exhibited.  A  new  era  has  b^un  for  chemistry^ 
by  the  frequent  synthesis  of  organic  compounds.  Synthesis 
is  tiie  verification  of  the  chemist's  hypothesis,  and  no  sciencer 
offers  a  more  complete  or  a  readier  method.  And  now  that 
chemistry  has  arrived  fully  at  the  third  stage  of  devdopment^' 
we  may  expect  to  find  that  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
next  International  Exhibition  will  be  the  exhibition  of  products 
bdonging  to  this  category,  such  as  alcohol,  grape-sugar,  nay, 
possibly  even  csme-sugar.  It  would  be  an  immense  advance 
if  such  common  articles  of  food  could  be  made  fit)m  coal,  or 
other  mineral  sources  of  carbon.  Another  improvement  would 
be  the  artificial  production  of  diamond,  or  even  of  carbonado 
0r  black  diamond,  not  for  the  purposes  of  ornament  alon^ 
bat  particulariy  as  a  grinding,  boring,  and  polishing  agent. 

The  production  of  this  iiK>dification  of  common  charcoal 
sQ^ests  another  fertile  source  of  future  improvements — 
naitoely,  new  aUotropic  forms  of  bodies.  We  are  now  ac- 
quabi^'with  several  cases  in  which  the  satme  body  can  exist 
in  states  ^whidi  give  it  wholly  different  physical  properties. 
These  different  states  are  not  tiie  result  of  chemical  combina- 
tion with  other  bodies,  but  merely  a  change  of  arrangement  of 
the  molecules.  We  know  phosphorus  in  an  active  and  inactive 
condition — ascomibon  and  red  phosphorus;  and  one  of  the 
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inofit  useful  chemiofd  improvements  at  the  Exhibition  was 
the  safety-match  made  with  the  latter  form;  for  it  ofiSsnl 
safety  firom  fire  in  the  transport  and  storage^  and  safety  firom 
tilie  horrible  disease  to  which  the  workpeoj^e  were  subject  in 
making  matches  with  the  common  form.  We  know  oxygen 
in  an  active  form^  but  as  yet  no  one  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing it  in  any  quantity.  Were  we  able  to  convert  laiige  quan- 
tities of  common  oxygen  into  this  form  economically^  we 
ahould  have  one  ot  the  most  powerful  industrial  agents  ever 
discovered ;  for  we  could  bleach^  and  make  nitre^  and  many 
other  compounds.  We  only  know  nitrogen  in  its  inactive 
condition.  Could  we  obtain  it  economically  in  an  active  form; 
we  might  produce  ammonia  directly  in  immense  quantities  for 
manure,  and  perhaps  many  oi^anic  compounds  which  cannot 
now  be  artifioally  produced.  Again^  we  only  know  chlorine 
in  its  active  form;  perhaps  in  its  inactive  condition  it  would 
possess  many  useful  properties.  And^  lastly^  there  are  the 
metals:  is  it  not  possible  to  have  them  also  in  allotropio 
states  ?  Suppose  we  could  get  such  beautiful  metals  as  sodium 
and  magnesium  in  a  state  in  which  they  would  not  combine 
with  oxygen  directly  at  common  temperatures.  But  enough 
of  these,  speculations,  which  belong  to  the  future. 

We  now  come  to  the  j^ysiological  division  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. In  this  department  there  was  an  abundance  of  raw 
materials^  but  scarcely  any  products,  if  indeed  there  was  one, 
in  which  the  modifications  were  due  to  the  action  of  vital  force 
directed  by  the  will  of  man.  Woods,  fibres,  oils,  and  other 
substances  derived  frcHU  plants  and  animals,  were  there  from 
every  coimtry;  but  any  industrial  modifications  they  had 
been  made  to  undergo  were  only  mechanical  or  chemical. 
We  can  hardly  say  that  the  vital  force  is  under  the  control  of 
man  in  the  growth  of  seeds  in  a  nursery  or  on  a  farm,  at 
least  not  in  tiie  sense  we  are  employing.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  except  the  pedigree-wheat,  improved  by  the  method  of 
ixrtificial  selection  as  distinguished  fix>m  natural  selection^ 
And  yet  the  agricultural  part  of  the  Exhibition  was  in  every 
way  remarkable ;  but  as  it  did  not  exhibit  any  true  physiologi- 
cal features,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  just  mention^, 
it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  The 
absence  of  all  true  physiological  results  is  not  surprising;  for 
physiology  has  scarcely  entered  upon  its  second  stage  yet,  and 
parts  of  it  are  quite  embryonic,  and  cannot  point  to  a  sii^le 
inductive  hypothesis  of  any  value. 

What  a  glimpse  of  the  future  the  few  preceding  considera- 
tions afford !  If  physical  science  in  its  infancy  has  so  pro- 
foundly modified  the  material  condition  of  human  existence^ 
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what  may  not  be  expected  firom  it  in  its  mature  age?  When 
we  shall  have  become  so  well  acquainted  with  ike  laws  of 
nature  as  to  be  able  to  predict  physical,  chemical,  and  phy- 
siological efiects  firom  their  causes,  with  as  mudi  certainty  as 
to-day  we  predict  an  eclipse,  then  undoubtedly  physical  science 
will  be  the  l^islator  of  the  useful  arts,  and  of  every  thing 
that  concerns  the  material  civilisation  of  mankind;  and  a 
knowledge  of  it  will  be  a  true  source  of  power.  To-day,  the 
power  of  that  knowledge  is  small;  but  it  is  an  ever-grovnng 
power,  and  the  rate  of  its  advance  is  always  accelerating. 

If  industry  be  thus  destined  to  be  absorbed  by  physical 
science,  all  future  International  Exhibitions  should  gradually 
develope  the  intellectual  element  more  and  more.  The  late 
one,  following  the  example  set  by  the  national  exhibitions  of 
Cork  and  Dublin,  and  fully  adopted  in  the  international  one 
of  Paris  in  1855,  made  an  important  advance  in  this  direction 
by  the  addition  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  next  one  should  do 
more;  it  should  set  apart  a  portion  of  its  space  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  results,  so  &r  as  they  could  be  exhibited,  of  every 
discovery  in  pure  science  made  during  the  decennium,  or 
whatever  other  period  may  have  elaps^  since  the  last  Ex* 
hibition. 

Nor  should  the  physical  man  be  forgotten  in  his  intellec- 
tual and  material  triumphs.  The  most  intellectual  nation  the 
world  has  seen  never  forgot,  during  the  epoch  of  its  glonr,  the 
{physical  development  of  the  people.  It  seems  strange  that  in 
our  days,  when  we  possess  the  advantage  of  Christian  morality^ 
and  when  efforts  are  made  to  diffuse  ^ucation  throughout  the 
land,  an  essential  aid  to  both  should  be  entirely  neglected.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  future  International  Exhibitions  will,  like 
the  old  Olympic  games,  mark  epochs  not  only  in  the  intellac- 
tual  and  industrial  progress  of  mankind,  but  also  in  the  phy- 
sical improvement  of  Man  himself.  By  this  means  they  will 
afford  material  aid  to  Religion,  in  diffusing  the  elements  of 
true  civilisation  among  the  masses. 
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In  the  annual  round  of  English  commemorations,  there  is  no 
epoch  which  appeals  to  so  wide  a  range  of  human  sympathies^ 
or  is  blended  so  inseparably  with  our  social  life,  as  the  season 
of  merry  Christmas.  Year  by  year,  as  its  kindly  greetings  are 
renewed,  our  homes  are  decorated  with  holly,  ivy,  and  laugh« 
ter-proYoking  mistletoe ;  our  churches  are  adorned  with  ever- 
greens ;  the  Yule  log  bums  on  our  hearths ;  the  boar's  head 
occupies  its  place  of  preeminence;  due  honours  are  paid  to  th6 
noble  "  baron*'  and  the  ever-popular  ''  sir-loin''  of  beef;  the 
field,  the  forest,  the  river,  and  the  sea,  give  up  their  choicest 
produce  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man.  *'  Christmas  pies"  and 
abundant  food  are  on  the  tables  of  the  humblest  classes ;  the 
waits  sing  their  carols;  the  mummers  act  their  parts;  the 
chOdren  revel  in  their  holidays,  their  new  toys,  and  their 
wonted  games ;  the  old  forget  their  age ;  the  busy  lay  by  their 
cares;  scattered  families  are  brought  together;  parted  friends 
are  reconciled;  the  weight  of  poverty  is  lightened,  the  scourge 
of  oppression  tempered;  and  a  gleam  of  consolation  finds  its 
way  even  into  the  gloom  of  the  prison-cell.  For  the  great 
event  with  which  the  world  is  ringing  has  made  all  things 
new.  It  interprets  the  face  of  nature,  so  that  the  waste  places 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose ;  it  strikes  the  key-note  of 
the  songs  that  are  sung  round  the  domestic  hearth,  as  well  atf 
of  the  hymns  that  are  chanted  in  the  sanctuary ;  and,  while 
it  sheds  a  halo  of  unselfish  joy  round  the  last  days  of  the  ex« 
piring  year,  it  lights  with  hope  the  doubtful  fixture  which 
stteds  waiting  to  unfold  itself  in  the  year  to  come. 

The  prophecy  of  this  great  event,  given  at  first  in  Paradise^ 
was  borne  out  into  the  world  as  happy  tidings  that  the  reign 
of  sin  which  afSicted  the  still  virgintd  earth  should  cease,  and 
that  the  grave  should  give  up  again  to  a  new  life  those  bodieif 
which  death  had  struck  down  in  seeming  decay,  and  consigned 
to  apparent  annihilation.  The  knowledge  of  it  continued  un- 
impaired to  the  time  of  Babel,  and  afterwards  remained  in  its 
integrity  with  the  chosen  people ;  but  among  the  scattered 
nations  it  lingered  as  a  tradition,  and  in  course  of  time  be- 
came associated  with  wrong  notions  of  religion,  and  connected 
with  the  fancied  achievements  of  the  fedse  gods  of  heathenism. 
And  hence,  in  considering  the  continuous  celebration  of 
Christmas,  we  must  notice  the  commemorations  by  which  the 
heathen  retained  a  glimmering  though  obscured. perception 
of  the  coming  Incarnation,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
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maimer  in  which^  dming  the  progress  of  centuries,  Cliristians 
fell  into  superstitious  observances  regarding  it,  and  grafted  on 
it  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of  various  races  and  religions. 

In  the  prophecies  respecting  the  coming  Messiah,  it  was 
said  of  Him,  in  Malachi,  Zachariah,  the  Psalms,  and  Isaiah^ 
that  He  was  '^  tiie  Sun  of  Justice,''  that  He  would  ''  set  His 
tabernacle  in  the  Sun  f  that  He  was  ^'  the  Orient,*'  that  '^  the 
Orient''  is  His  name,  that  when  He  was  to  appear  visibly  on 
earth,  ''a  Light"  should  ''shine  upon  us,"  and  that ''  a  sanc-> 
tified  day-path  should  shine  upon  us ;"  and  the  same  idea  was 
repeated  by  the  father  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  when  Our 
Lord  was  within  a  few  months  of  being  bom, — "  the  Orient 
from  on  high  hath  visited  us."  Expressions  can  be  quoted 
firom  the  ancient  Fathers  sufficient  to  show  that  the  coming 
into  this  world  of  the  Redeemer  was  regarded  as  ''  the  rising 
of  the  sun,"  that  is,  that  He  was  to  be  to  the  souls  of  men  as 
a  sun,  without  whose  light  and  influence  their  souls  must  be 
like  this  globe  if  depriv^  of  the  rays  of  the  great  luminary — 
inert,  banen,  dark,  and  desolate. 

The  misapprehension  of  this  idea  will  be  found  in  the 
practices  of  the  false  religions  in  which  we  are  especially  in- 
terested,  tiiose  of  the  Celts,  the  Romans,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian and  Teutonic  races.  In  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  this 
sun-worship  is  recognisable  in  their  mid-winter  sacrifices  in 
honour  of  the  mistletoe  which  bloomed  upon  a  sacred  oak  of 
thirty  years'  growth,  and  before  which,  when  discovered,  a 
triangular  altar  was  erected, — ^the  misUetoe  itself  being  es- 
teemed as  something  divine,  a  universal  remedy  to  its  possessor 
Bgainst  bodily  ailments  and  a  protection  against  evil* spirits; 
not  deriving  its  existence  firom  the  earth,  but  springing  from 
a  tree  regarded  ais  an  emblem  of  the  divinity,  and  beanng  in 
its  interior,  as  it  was  said,  a  semblance  of  the  sun.^  In  the 
religion  of  the  Scandinavians  is  discoverable  a  worship  of  the 
sim  occurring  at  the  same  time  of  year  as  the  mistletoe  fes- 
tivals of  the  Druids.  It  was  named  '^  Tule ;"  it  was  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Frea,  or  the  sun;  and  ''the  principal 
vict^  at  it  was  a  hog."  By  the  Scandmavians  the  mistletoe 
was  regarded  with  pcSculiar  veneration.'  In  the  "  Saturnalia" 
of  the  Bomans,  also  a  inid-winter  festival,  the  same  venera- 
tion of  thd  sun  is  recognisable.  The  Saturnalia  were  said 
to  hav6  been  first  instituted  by  Janus  in  honoxir  of  Saturn, 

^  Manet»  Histoire  de  U  Petite  Bretagne,  oa  Bi^tagne-Armoriqiie,  toL  L 
TO.  249>256,  274.  (Sunt  Malo,  1S34.)  See  dso,  as  to  the  dei^r--Boal-Jaaai» 
Bouliaaos,  or  Yoldanua-^wonlupped  at  Nantes,  Kotioe  sar  la  Ville  de  Nantes, 
p.  134. 

*  HaOet's  Northern  W^nttqnities  (Blaekwell's  edition),  pp.  110,  111; 
Thorpe's  Northern  Mythology,  toL  L  pp.  2S,  83,  78-74, 808,  809. 
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as  a  great  bene&ctor  of  the  human  race ;  and  of  Janus  it  is 
said  by  Macrobius  {Saturnalia,  i.  17),  '^The  Romans  venerate 
the  sun  under  the  name  and  appearance  of  Janus,  with  the 
appellation  of  the  Didymsean  ApoUo/'  The  significance  of 
the  designation,  as  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  is  demon* 
strated  in  a  passage  of  the  same  author  in  his  Somnium  Sci- 
frionis  (i.  12),  where,  referring  to  the  constellations  of  Canc^ 
and  Capricorn,  he  observes:  '^The  philosophers  call  these 
two  constellations  the  gates  of  the  sun;  for  through  these  gates 
sools  are  believed  to  descend  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  to  re- 
ttum  again  from  earth  to  heaven :  hence  one  of  these  is  called 
the  portal  for  men^  and  the  other  that  of  the  gods.  Cancer 
is  for  men,  because  through  this  is  the  descent  to  that  which 
is  beneath ;  and  Capricorn  is  the  passage  of  the  gods,  because 
throng  it  souls  are  restored  to  the  throne  of  immortality,  and 
counted  amongst  the  number  of  divinities/^' 

In  the  errors  of  paganism  a  particle  of  truthful  tradition 
is  discernible.  In  passing  to  the  worship  of  Christians,  we 
find  great  abuses  mixed  up  with  Christmas  festivities,  and 
strongly  denounced  by  the  Church.  These,  however,  occurred 
not  upon  Christmas  Day,  but  in  relation  to  the  sun-worship 
of  the  new  year  on  the  1st  of  January.^  In  Brittany  it  is 
shown  by  M.  Manet  that  a  reverence  for  the  mistletoe  con- 
tinued until  a  very  recent  period;  and  we  learn  from  him 
that  as  a  Catholic  priest  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
describe  and  denounce  the  pro£Eme  services  that  took  place 
within  the  precincts  of  the  churches  themselves  at  the  "  F£te 
des  Pons'*  and  the  "  Ffite  de  TAne,'*  as  well  as  unbeseeming 
sports  on  Easter  Monday  and  the  Ist  of  May.  Similar  tes- 
timony is  given  by  Polydore  Vergil  as  to  Satumalian  super- 
stitions at  Christmas  time  in  Italy;  and  he  corroborates  the 
evidence  of  M.  Manet  as  to  the  effects  of  Popes  and  Councils 
to  put  an  end  to  them.^ 

In  all  these  scandals  and  abuses  a  similarity  was  to  be 
found  to  customs  antecedent  to  Christianity;  but  what  we 
shall  henceforward  have  to  treat  upon  are  notions  and  prac- 

>  For  a  full  account  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  mid- winter  feBtiral  of  the  Roiaans, 
and  of  their  similarity  to  the  festivities  of  Christmas,  see  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Soman  Antiquities,  p.  1009.  Upon  the  Saturnalia  generally, 
Alexander  ab  Alezandro,  toI.  i.  pp.  461-463  (Leyden,  1673)  i  Heinefcius, 
Antiq.  Roman.  toI.  i.  pp.  473-476  (Utrecht,  1745);  Athensos,  lib.  xiy. 
00.  44,  45. 

*  Batler^s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  note  1  (Uerbv  edition).  In 
this  note  the  author  identifies  the  Saturnalia  with  the  Druidical  ceremonies  of 
the  new  year,  and  points  out  how  *' infamous  diversions  among  Christians  ara 
derived  from  the  profanations  on  New  year's  Day  of  the  pagans." 

*  Manet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  115;  Polydore  Yeuiil,  De  gli  Inventori  dellb 
Cose,  lib.  V.  c.  2,  pp.  236-238  (Brescia,  1686). 
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tices  subsequent  to  the  Nativity,  and  arising  directly  out  of 
the  celebration  of  Christmas  Day.  Upon  that  festival  are  en- 
grafted various  legends,  as  well  as  superstitions,  which  firom 
time  to  time  have  evoked  the  earnest  and  strenuous  animad* 
versions  of  the  Church. 

Prudentius  in  his  hymn  commencing  ''Yagitus  ille  exor- 
dium," upon  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  says :  "  The  cry  of 
that  holy  Child  imparted  to  the  earth  a  verdant  spring :  at  its 
sound,  a  revivified  globe  cast  off  its  ancient  slough,  the  land 
was  covered  with  tluck  crops  of  flowers,  and  the  dry  sands  of 
the  desert  became  redolent  with  frankincense.  With  Thy 
birth,  sacred  Child,  the  hard  stones  were  softened,  and  honey 
flowed  firom  the  rocks."  This  hymn  was  regarded  in  subse- 
quent centuries  as  stating  a  literal  fact ;  and  the  miracle  of 
tixe  appearance  of  the  earth  being  changed  on  the  first  Christ* 
mas  night  was  believed  to  be  of  constant  recurrence  at  every 
Christmas.  Herr  Cassel,  in  his  interesting  work  on  Christmas, 
publishes  a  German  acrostic  specifying  the  names  of  the  flowers 
that  always  bloom  on  that  holy  day. 

In  another  old  legend  are  the  words : 

*^Natufl  in  diversio  (sic), 
Ponitar  in  prtesepio, 
Gultu  leotus  pauperrimo, 
Bove  calet  et  aslno." 

The  tradition  as  to  the  ox  and  the  ass  being  in  the  stable  on 
the  birth  of  our  Lord  is  supported  by  the  words  of  Isaiah  and 
Habacuc.  The  first  says :  "  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and 
the  ass  his  master  s  crib."  The  accuracy  of  tlie  tradition 
is  maintained  by  Baronius,  Annates  Ecclesiastici,  a.  1,  §  3. 
There  is  another  tradition  to  the  effect  that  these  anunals 
not  only  recognised  their  Divine  Master,  but  also  worshipjied 
Him.    In  one  hymn  it  is  said, 

*'  Cognoveront  Dominum 
Christom  regem  coelorum.'* 

And  the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  another  hymn^ 

**  Et  a  bnitis  noecitur, 
Matria  velo  t^tur.'' 

In  the  hymn  commencing  "Puer  natus  in  Bethlehem"  are 
to  be  found  the  line»,  *  ' 

*^  Cognovit  bos  et  asinus 
Quod  puer  erat  Dominus.** 

Herr  Cassel  quotes  Praetorius  for  the  following  verses,  show- 
ing how  other  animals  took  part  in  the  announcement  of  the 
Saviour's  coming  upon  earth : 
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*\YMCAptter  natus  daraabat  noote  sub  ipsa^ 

Qaa  Cnristus  purik  virgine  natus  homo  eet; 

Sed,  quia  dioenti  nunquam  bene  creditor  uni, 

Addebat  £Ekcti  testis,  asellus :  i&i, 

Dumque  aiebat :  ubi  f  Clamoso  gattnre  gallos  : 

In  Bmem^  BeUenif  vox  geminabat  oTis. 

Felices  nimium  j)eoude8,  pecorumque  magistri, 
.   Qui  norunt  Dominum  concclebrare  saum.^ 

Connected  with  the  ideas  expressed  in  these  lines  there  are  to 
be  found  many  curious  legends.  One  of  these^  almost  uni- 
versally believed^  was  that  at  twelve  o'clock  on  every  Christ- 
mas night  the  cattle  bowed  their  knees.  ''  It  was  once  be- 
lieved/' says  Mr.  Timbs,  ''that  at  midnight  all  the  cattle  in 
the  cow-house  would  be  found  kneeliDg.'^  Mr.  Brand  relates, 
''that  a  Cornish  peasant  told  him,  in  1790,  of  his  having  with 
some  others  watched  several  oxen  in  their  stalls,  on  the  eve 
of  old  Christmas  Day,  and  that  at  twelve  o'clock  they  observed 
the  two  oldest  oxen  fall  upon  their  knees,  and  (as  he  expressed 
it  in  the  idiom  of  the  country)  make  a  cruel  moan  like  Chris- 
tian creatures.'* 

Another  notion,  which  almost  universally  prevailed,  was^ 
that  the  powers  of  speech  were  bestowed  upon  animals  on 
Christmas  night.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing story  from  the  Schweizer-Sagen :  "On  a  Christmas 
night  animds  have  the  privilege  of  speech,  and  at  that  time 
can  chat  amicably  together.  A  peasant,  wishing  to  assure 
himself  of  the  truth  of  this  popular  notion,  crept  slyly  upon 
that  holy  and  solemn  night  into  the  stable,  where  his  oxen 
were  quietly  chewing  the  hay  placed  before  them.  An  instant 
after  the  peasant  had  hidden  himself,  one  of  the  cattle  said  to' 
the  other,  'We  are  going  to  have  a  hard  and  heavy  task  of 
work  to  do  this  week.'  '  How  is  that  ?'  asked  the  other :  '  the 
entire  harvest  is  made  up,  and  we  have  conveyed  home  all 
the  wood  required  for  the  winter.'  '  Yes,'  replied  his  compa- 
nion ;  'but  we  shall  have  to  drag  a  coffin  to  the  churchyard, 
for  our  poor  master  will  this  week  most  certainly  —  die.' 
Upon  hearing  these  words,  the  terrified  peasant  uttered  a  loud 
cry,  and  fell  senseless  to  the  earth.  The  people  of  the  house, 
hearing  his  shriek  of  agony,  ran  to  the  stable,  took  him  up  in 
their  arms,  and  carried  him  to  his  bed  The  next  dfiy  he  told 
his  fiEimily  what  he  had  heard  said  in  the  stable;  and  some 
days  afterwards  the  two  oxen  drew  a  hearse  to  the  church- 
yard.''  A  similar  tale  is  told  in  the  book  of  Herr  Cassel ; 
the  scene,  however,  is  laid,  not  in  Switzerland,  but,  Swabia. 

In  many  parts  of  Germany  it  is  believed  that  only  persons 
.firee  from  mortal  sin  can  understand  what  animals  say  to  one 
another  on  Christmas  night ;  and  in  France  the  belief  has 
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been  that  the  cattle  themselves  were  deprived  of  the  faculty 
if  those  who  had  charge  of  them  were  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin. 
In  anv  case^  it  was  believed  that  the  privilege  was  lost  to 
animals  when  once  the  hour  of  midnight  had  struck. 

The  influence  of  Christmas  night  upon  animals  is  referred 
to  by  that  wondrous  poet  whose  penetration  no  sentiment  that 
ever  stirred  the  heart  or  illuminated  the  fancy  of  mankind 
seems  to  have  escaped : 

''  It  &ded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cook. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gunst  that  season  oomes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long : 
And  then,  thej  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike, 
Ko  £ury  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  chaim, 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  tne  time." 

In  connection  with  the  supposed  sympathy  of  animalR 
with  the  Nativity^  there  has  prevailed  for  centuries^  in  many 
countries^  the  custom  of  farmers  supplying  their  cattle  and 
fowl  on  that  day  and  night  with  a  greater  abundance  of  food. 
In  Schonen^  we  are  informed^  no  one  thinks  of  rising  fix)m 
the  dinner-table  without  giving  the  house-dog  a  good  hunch 
of  bread.  Amongst  the  Albanians  it  is  the  custom  to  dis- 
tribute the  first  Christmas  mealrcake  in  this  manner:  it  is 
broken  on  the  horn  of  an  ox,  and  then  shared  amongst  its 
companions.  It  wiU  be  seen  further  on,  that  a  very  similar 
practice  prevails  in  some  parts  of  England.  In  the  whole  of 
'  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  it  is  the  custom  for  every  boor 
to  erect  before  his  door  a  perch,  to  which  is  fastened  a  sheaf 
of  oats,  "  in  order,*'  it  is  said,  "  that  during  the  cold  winter 
night  the  little  birds  may  feel  the  benefit,  and  enjoy  the  bless- 
ing of  the  graces  that  are  given  to  mankind  on  Christmas 
Day.''  Frederika  Bremer  has  drawn  a  very  pleasing  descrip- 
tion of  this  kindly  custom  in  one  of  her  novels,  Streit  und 
Friede ;  and  a  Swedish  poet,  Bjerregaard,  has  conveyed  some 
idea  of  it  in  lines  to  the  following  effect : 

«<  The  fields  are  fi^ore ; 
But  at  my  door 
There's  com  in  store 
For  birdlinga  dear. 
Come,  then,  to  me; 
To  eat  you're  free, 
And  mer^  be 
With  diristmas  cheer." 

In  the  legends  of  France  and  the  sagas  of  Norway^  birds 
are  connected  with  other  incidents  suppased  to  have  occaned 
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in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  M.  Y.  Marmier  (in  his  novel  H^Une 
et  Suzanne^  published  in  the  Correspondant)  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  one  of  the  legends  of  Franche-Comte  coneeming  the 
robin  redbreast:  ''When  onr  Lord  was  suffering  on  Calvary^ 
a  redbreast  was  profoundly  afflicted  at  His  agony;  and  the 
good  little  bird  wished  it  had  the  power  to  tear  out  the  nails 
that  transpierced  His  sacred  hands  and  feet.  At  last^  in 
the  hope  it  might  anyhow  assuage  one  of  His  manifold  tor- 
ments, it  tried  all  it  could  to  pull  away  one  of  the  bitter 
prongs  from  His  crown  of  thorns ;  but  aU  that  it  was  able  to 
accomplish  by  its  generous  efforts  was  to  inflict  a  wound  on  its 
own  breast.  And  then,  one  of  the  angels  that  were  soaring 
around  the  cross  said  to  it,  '  Thou  shalt  be  blessed  for  the 
pious  work  thou  hast  attempted ;  the  stain  of  blood  that  has 
come  from  thy  veins  shall  remain  upon  thy  breast  and  upon 
that  of  thy  descendants,  as  an  emblem  6f  thy  courage.  And 
as  thou  hadst  pity  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer,  men 
shall,  in  the  season  of  suffering,  always  feel  pity  for  thee;  and 
children  shall  be  gladdened  when  they  look  upon  thee.' " 

It  used  to  be  a  very  general  belief  that  not  only  animals, 
but  all  nature  itself,  test^ed  in  various  ways  its  apprehension 
of  the  great  event  celebrated  at  Christmas.  It  was  supposed 
that  at  the  moment  of  the  birth  there  had  been  a  universal 
pause,  that  a  profound  silence  prevailed  over  all  the  world, 
that  birds  rested  in  their  flight,  that  the  cattle  ceased  to  feed, 
that  man  became  motionl^,  and  that  then,  when  our  Lord 
appeared,  and  whilst  angels  and  shepherds  joined  in  a  hymn 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  the  stars  glittered  with  an  addi- 
tional sparkling  lustre,  and  the  sun  itself  twice  bounded  with 
joy ;  as  it  is  believed  in  many  places,  that  it  still  does,  both 
on  the.  mornings  of  Christmas  and  Easter  Sunday.  There  are 
many  veiy  curious  traditions  still  preserved  in  connection 
with  the  following  passage  of  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus:  ''reverso  ab  ApoUonia  et  ingrediente 
eo  urbem,  repente  liquido  ac  puro  sereno  circulus  ad  speciem 
coelestis  arcus  orbem  solis  ambiit.''  Hen*  Cassel  quotes  au- 
thorities to  show  that  this  appearance  of  the  sun  was  a  reve- 
lation to  the  Emperor  of  the  first  Christmas  Day;  and  that 
Pliny's  three  suns  shining  in  the  heavens  at  the  same  time 
were  an  indication  of  the  Saviour  as  well  as  of  the  Trinity. 

Upon  certain  days  in  Advent  these  words  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  are  recited  in  the  service  of  the  Church :  "  Drop  down 
dew,  ye  heavens,  from  above,  and  let  the  clouds  rain  the  Just: 
let  the  earth  be  opened,  and  bud  forth  a  Saviour :  and  let 
justice  spring  up  together  :  I,  the  Lord,  have  created  Him.'' 
Upon  these  words,  was  based  the  notion,  that  to  leave  oats  or 
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barley  in  the  open  air  upon  Christmas  night,  for  the  dew  to 
moisten  the  grain,  imparted  to  it  a  sanitary  power  most  effec- 
tive in  cattle  diseases.  This  was  an  ancient  British  supersti- 
tion. In  Germany  it  is  still  believed  that  oats  saturated  with 
dew  on  Christmas  night  are  very  productive*  Herr  Caasel 
says,  that  in  Gottingen  cattle  feeding  in  the  open  air  on 
Christmas  night  are  considered  to  be  much  benefited;  whilst 
in  Hesse  they  expose  to  the  dew  the  cloths  with  which  horses 
are  rubbed,  in  the  belief  that  such  cloths  not  only  give  the 
animals  finely  polished  skins,  but  also  make  them  stronger 
and  fatter.  Another  superstition  was  to  take  a  bundle  of  hay 
and  carry  it  round  a  church  three  times  on  Christmas  night; 
and  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  make  cattle 
fatten  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  food. 

''  A  bit  of  bread,"  says.  De  Nore,  ''which  has  been  blessed 
on  each  of  the  three  great  festivals  of  Christmas  is  a  preser- 
vative against  tempests  and  hydrophobia;  but  if  this  bread  be 
given  to  a  dog  in  good  health,  it  at  once  makes  the  animal 
mad."  A  like  notion  prevailed  at  one  time  in  this  country; 
and  in  Brittany  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  br^Bul 
baked  on  Christmas  night  would  remain  good  for  two  years. 
In  Germany,  it  was  once  supposed  that  the  crumbs  of  bread 
gathered  on  Christmas  night  might  be  made  use  of  by  the 
person  who  collected  them  to  discern  evil  spirits  and  to  keep 
away  bad  thoughts.  Another  superstition  was,  that  wherever 
the  crumbs  of  such  bread  fell  upon  the  earth,  tiiere  sprang  up 
firom  the  soil  the  herb  called  ''  Motherwort."  In  Denmark, 
peculiarly  great  virtues  were  attributed  to  Christmas  food. 
The  bread  baked  at  that  time  was  kept  till  spring,  and  then 
crumbled  very  small,  mixed  with  seed,  given  to  hoses,  and 
eaten  also  by  men.  It  was  supposed  to  promote  thd  gormi* 
nation  of  the  seeds,  and  to  have  a  potent  effect  in  all  sorts  of 
maladies.  In  Silesia,  the  bones  of  the  fish  caught  at  Christ- 
mas time  were  put  about  the  roots  of  trees,  and  considered  to- 
be  very  beneficial  to  them.  In  Poland,  portions  of  Christmas 
food  were  given  to  cattle  to  protect  them  against  witchcraft. 

In  the  hymn  used  in  Catholic  churches  on  Christmas  Day 
are  these  words, 

"  Foeno  jaoere  pertulit : 
Pnesepe  non  abhorruit." 

In  commemoration  of  the  fistct  that  the  Creator  of  all  things 
had,  as  an  infant,  lain  upon  straw,  it  was  a  practice  at  Chii^ 
mas  to  strew  the  honses  and  churches  with  straw ;  and  firom 
this  custom  arose  many  superstitions,  some  of  which  are  thus 
specified  by  Herr  Cassel :  '♦  This  straw,"  he  says,  "  was  pre- 
served^ and  regarded  as  a  wonderful  cure  for  sick  animals. 
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and  a  protection  against  pestiferous  diseases — ^'mirabiliter  sana* 
tiTiim  brutomm  languentinm,  et  aliarum  repulsivum  pestitun 
diversamm.'  In  Sweden^  the  houses  as  well  as  churches 
are  littered  with  straw ;  and  it  is  still  belicTed,  that  if  given 
to  catde  when  they  are  first  sent  out  to  pasture,  it  protects 
them  from  sickness ;  that  if  scattered  over  the  fields,  it  aids 
in  fertilising  the  crop,  and  tends  to  the  production  of  an 
abundant  harvest;  and  that  if  it  is  laid  in  the  geese-trough, 
it  guards  the  geese  from  the  aggressions  of  the  fox.  In  the 
SdbsYonian  districts  there  is  another  custom :  they  cover  the 
floors  of  their  huts  with  straw,  and  put  bundles  of  straw  in 
the  comers  of  their  rooms.  By  throwing  up  the  straw  in  the 
air,  they  fimcy  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  stalks  fall, 
they  can  prophesy  as  to  the  future.  In  Lusatia,  bundles  of 
straw  are  placed  under  the  table,  and  on  it  are  set  the  feet 
of  all  those  who  are  eating  together  their  Christmas  dinner. 
When  dinner  is  over,  each  person  carries  out  the  bundle  of 
straw  on  which  his  feet  rested,  and  ties  it  round  the  trees,  in 
the  firm  belief  that  it  will  be  very  useful  to  them.  In  Thu- 
ringia,  it  has  also  been  the  custom  to  tie  bundles  of  wet  straw 
upon  Christmas  night  round  the  stems  of  the  fruit-trees,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  good  crop.'' 

Of  "  the  Christmas  tree''  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say 
much.  It  is  not  of  the  native  growth  of  England,  although 
Mr.  Timbs,  in  his  Garland  of  the  Year,  a£Bjrms  that  some- 
thing  like  it  was  introduced  into  one  of  the  pageants  of 
Henry  YIII.';  and  a  reference  to  such  a  tree  is  to  be  found 
upon  one  occadon  in  Stow's  Chronicle.  Mr.  Timbs  compares  * 
it  with  the  palm-tree  of  Egypt ;  for  he  says,  "  the  palm-tree 
puts  forth  a  shoot  every  month,  and  a  spray  of  this  tree  with 
twelve  shoots  on  it  was  used  in  Egypt  as  a  symbol  of  the 
year  completed."  Herr  Cassel  claims  *'  the  Chnstmas  tree" 
as  the  fitting  emblem  of  the  Germanic  nature,  when  impressed 
with  the  truths  of  Christianity;  and  he  observes  that  the 
planting  of  the  fir-tree — ^the  material  of  which  a  true  Christ- 
mas tree  is  formed — ^before  the  doors  in  his  country,  answers 
to  the  English  practice  of  decorating  mansions  and  churches 
with  evergreens.  He  maintains  that  ^Uhe  Christmas  tree'' 
symbolises  at  the  same  time  the  tree  in  Paradise  bearing  the 
forbidden  fruit,  and  the  real  tree  of  life  —  the  Cross.  He 
next  shows,  from  a  variety  of  authorities,  that  the  fruit  of 
the  forbidden  tree  was  an  apple,  and  clenches  his  argument 
with  a  German  proverb  more  remarkable  for  energy  than 
euphony : 

**  Der  Apfel  den  {Van  Eva  brach 
Uns  herzog  allea  Ungemach.^ 
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An  observance  &r  more  general  than  the  lighting  up  and 
decorating  of  a  Christmas  tree  has  been  the  bnniing  of ''  the 
Yule  log**  npon  Christmas  night.  It  has^  time  out  of  mind^ 
prevailed  amongst  the  Scandinavian,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic 
races.  It  was  the  most  cheering  and  ''comforting'*  ingre- 
dient in  the  old  pagan  festivals  of  mid-winter;  and  it  was  not 
discontinued  when  those  who  had  been  idolaters  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity;  for  amongst  the  incidents  of  the  first 
Christmas  night,  the  bitter,  piercing  cold  of  winter  was  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  earliest  sufferings  of  Him  who  had 
descended  to  earth  to  win  through  His  afflictions  eternal 
happiness  for  mankind.  In  one  of  the  German  Christmas 
plays,  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  descjribed  as  thus  speaking  of  the 
agony  caused  by  cold  to  the  Divine  In£Emt : 

''  0  steinenes  Hen  1  mein  Kind  schau  an 
Wie  bldd  und  schwach  mein  lieber  Sohn  ! 
Tor  Kalte  muss  sein  Aeugelein 
Fliessen  herab  die  Zahrelein.'^ 

A  contrast  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Creator  was  to  be  the 
happiness  conferred  upon  Christians  through  His  coming. 
Hence  it  was  a  practice  in  the  olden  time  to  supply  the  priest 
with  an  abundance  of  fad,  in  order  that  the  poorest  classes 
might,  from  him,  obtain  a  good  festival  fire.  A  lai^e  block 
of  wood  was  to  be  found  on  Christmas  night  in  every  home- 
stead. Amongst  the  Scandinavians  it  was  '^the  Yule  log;'' 
with  the  Teutonic  races  it  was  ''the  Christmas  block;"  and^ 
as  it  is  stated  by  De  Nore,  amongst  the  Celts  of  France 
it  was  called  in  some  places,  the  ''  souche  de  Noel,''  and  in 
others,  in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  the  ''  trefue."  In  Yienne  of 
Poitou,  the  people  sprinkled  it  with  salt  and  water,  as  if  con- 
secrating it,  before  it  was  set  on  fire.  In  Provence,  a  libation 
of  wine  was  poured  upon  it.  The  same  practice  prevailed 
amongst  the  Albanians,  who  also  preserved  its  ashes,  and 
scattered  them  orer  their  vineyards.  When  it  was  first 
brought  into  the  house,  every  one  stood  up,  and  hailed  its 
appearance  with  affection  and  respect.  ''Welcome!  wd- 
come !"  they  exclaimed,  "  precious  log !  Come  now  and  en- 
joy thyself  with  a  good  merry  blaze."  "  Herrick,"  it  is  re- 
mark^ by  Mr.  Timbs,  "  has  this  carol  for  the  bringing-in 
of  the  log: 

'  Gome  bring,  with  a  noise, 

Mj  meny,  merry  boys^ 
The  Christmas  log  to  the  firing ; 

While  mj  good  dame  she 

Kds  ye  idl  be  free. 
And  diuik  to  your  heart's  desiring. 
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With  the  last  year's  bnind 

Light  the  new  block,  and 
For  good  success  in  his  spending, 

On  your  psaltries  play. 

That  sweet  hock  may 
Come  while  the  log  is  a-tiending/ 

As  tihe  senrants  were  entitled  to  ale  at  their  meals  while  the 
log  lasted^  they  usually  endeavoured  to  get  as  large  a  (me  as 
the  fireplace  would  adroit  of.  In  some  places^  the  log  was 
bandaged  nine  times  round;  and  as  each  bandi^e  was  burnt 
off,  it  was  usual  to  hand  round  a  service  of  ale  mingled  with 
spirits.  At  Bipon  [and  many  other  places],  the  coopers  for- 
merly presented  their  customers  with  a  Christmas  log.  In 
Devonshire,  the  ashen  &got  is  cut  with  some  ceremony: 
occasionally  it  weighs  as  much  as  3  cwl,  when  the  blaze  upon 
the  hearth  is  tremendous.  A  company  of  mummers,  in  gro- 
tesque dresses,  appear  during  the  evening,  when  the  north 
culminates  to  its  point.''  The  practice  still  prevailing  in  the 
North  of  England  is  thus  described  in  a  very  curious  book, 
recently  published,  and  entitled  The  Dialect  of  Leeds :  "The 
'Yule  clog,'  as  it  is  called,  is  placed  upon  the  fire  during 
the  fore  part  of  the  evening.  The  ceremony  of  lighting  it 
with  a  brand  saved' from  the  previous  year's  one,  of  putting 
by  a  firagment  of  it,  when  it  cools,  to  preserve  the  house  from 
fire  during  the  coming  year,  &c.  is  confined  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts." 

The  burning  of  the  Yule  log,  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
boar's  head,  at  grand  Christmas  entertainments  are,  in  Eng- 
land, the  still  existing  proofs  of  the  influence  and  spread  of 
Scandinavian  manners  and  customs  amongst  us.  The  solemn 
manner  of  serving  up  the  boar's  head  at  Queen's  CoUege^ 
Oxford,  is  so  well  known  that  we  do  not  feel  it  neces- 
saiy  to  do  more  than  allude  to  it.  Abundant  information 
is  afforded  by  Herr  Cassel  with  reference  to  the  custom 
of  feasting  upon  the  boar's  head.  "  Who  is  there,"  he  asks, 
''that  upon  Christmas  night  will  not  have  roast  pork,  of 
one  description  or  another,  upon  his  table?  In  ancient  times 
this  practice  was  still  more  rigidly  adhered  to.  In  the 
northern  districts,  where  boar-hunting  and  swine-feeding  uni- 
versally prevail,  it  is  still  strictly  observed.  On  every  table 
there  is  exhibited,  with  the  fitting  magnifieence  that  suits  the 
Christmas  night,  a  boar's  head.  In  Sweden,  it  is  the  invari- 
able rule  to  have  a  boar's  head,  and  it  is  there  named  Julhos, 
In  Ukermark  it  is  indispensable  to  present  the  Christmas 
guest  with  cabbage,  hogVpuddings,  and  a  boar's  head.  In 
Silesia,  they  have  smoked  bacon  and  dried  fruit.    In  the 
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Scandinavian  countries^  no  one  would  think  of  a  Christmas 
festival  without  swine's  flesh ;  and  whenever  it  is  not  possible 
to  have  it  in  reality^  they  have  the  figure  of  a  pig  baked  in 
dough  set  upon  the  table,  and  it  is  called  YulagaV* 

But  why  was  there  this  particular  veneration  for  the  boar 
amongst  the  pagan  Scandinavians  and  Grermans  ?  Because, 
we  are  told  by  F.  Nork,  in  his  Mythohgie  der  Volkssagen 
und  Volksmiirchen,  "  men  swore  by  the  boar,  on  account  of 
its  being  the  favourite  animal  of  Freir  and  Freia  (weil  man  bei 
einem  Eber,  dem  Lieblingsthier  des  Freir  und  Freia,  schwur)." 
If  we  were  to  pursue  the  inquiry  a  little  further,  we  might  be 
reminded  of  the  ^ABtovla  of  Greece,  and  of  the  conspicuous 
part  assigned  to  ''the  boar''  in  that  double  festival  of  mourn* 
ing  and  rejoicing.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  pursue 
such  an  investigation. 

We  turn,  then,  £rom  a  custom  tinged  with  paganism  to 
one  that  is  undoubtedly  and  purely  Christian — ^namely,  the 
practice  of  having  in  most  Catholic  churches,  and  all  con- 
vents, a  ''crib''  constructed  at  Christmas  time,  to  exhibit  the 
great  event  which  has  consecrated  the  25th  of  December.  In 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  it  was  the  custom  to  have  the 
crib  behind  the  altar;  and  some  of  the  ceremonies  practised 
in  the  thirteenth  century  are  thus  described  by  Cassd :  "  The 
Blessed  Virgin  was  represented  by  an  image.  A  boy  appeared 
as  an  angel,  and  announced  the  birth  of  Christ  Next  came 
the  shepherds,  and  sang, '  Peace  on  earth.'  Then  a  dialogue 
took  place  between  them.  This  was  followed  by  the  saying 
of  mass ;  and  songs  were  sung,  to  which  the  child  in  the 
cradle  was  rocked.  There  were  not,  however,  the  same  cus- 
toms every  where.  In  many  districts  the  priest  was  repre* 
sented  as  seeking  for,  finding,  and  rocking,  the  child,  and 
then  showing  it  to  the  congregation."  In  an  andent  manu* 
script  of  sacred  melodies,  the  following  directions  are  given : 
"  Upon  Christmas  night  is  sung  the  joyous  hymn  '  A  solis 
ortus  cardine,'  and  then  the  child  is  rocked  to  the  words 
'Besonet  in  laudibus;'  and  then  our  Lady  begins  to  sing; 
'  Joseph,  lieber  Neffe  mein ;'  and  St.  Joseph  answers,  '  Geme, 
liebe  Muhme  mein ;'  and  then  the  choir  sings  another  hymn.^^ 
In  a  German  Christmas  ballad  these  words  are  sung  by  the 
Virgin: 

"  Sausa  ninne,  gottes  minne 

Nu  sweig  und  za ! 

Wen  da  wilt,  so  wellen  wir  deinen  willeo  ton. 

Hocbgelobter  edler  fiirst^  nu  sweig  und  wdn  such  nicht, 

TCtste  das,  so  wifls  wir,  dass  una  wol  geschicht," 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  words  Sausamtmaj  Sausamnna, 
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are  luaed  as  a  lullaby  with  mothers  and  nurses  when  rocking 
theur  children  to  sleep.  "  Upon  a  holy  Christmas  night/'  it 
is  said  by  a  person  describing  the  manners  of  former  times^ 
*'  in  the  town  of  Hof,  and  at  Vespers,  it  was  according  to  an 
ancient  custom  to  have  '  the  rocking'  of  the  infant  Saviour. 
When  the  organist  played  '  Besonet  in  laudibus/  then  the 
choir  sang  the  words : 

*  Help  me,  Joseph,  good  and  mild, — 
Help  me  to  rock  the  little  child.' 

This  hymn  was  sung  and  played  in  dancing  time.  And  then 
the  boys  and  little  maidens  in  the  church  stood  up,  and  all 
b^an  dancing  together  round  the  altar;  and  this  they  did 
in  a  merry  manner,  to  express  the  joy  that  was  felt  at  the 
blessed  birth  which  had  taken  place  that  night.  The  name 
given  to  this  dance  was  the  'Pomwitzel-Tanz/^'  In  Saxony 
there  was  a  practice  which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  asso- 
ciated with  the  exhibition  of  the  crib.  Upon  a  Christmas 
night,  a  rope  was  fastened  from  the  high  church-tower  to  the- 
ground,  and  a  boy  dressed  up  as  an  angel,  and  bearing  a  cross 
in  his  hand,  slid  gently  down  the  rope,  whilst  singing, 

"  From  heaven,  my  home. 
To  you  I  come." 

This  custom  continued  until  an  accident  occurred  by  the 
breaking  of  the  rope.  Even  so  late  as  twenty  years  ago,  it 
was  a  practice  in  Tubingen  to  commence  at  twelve  on  a 
Christmas  night  "to  rock  the  child *'  for  an  hour.  This  was 
done  upon  the  tower  of  the  principal  church.  In  a  cradle, 
surrounded  with  lights,  was  a  doU- child,  and  encircling  it 
were  the  choir,  who  sang  the  '^Gloria  in  excelsis,"  and  were 
responded  to  by  the  multitude  below  in  a  "  rocking-song  * 
hymn."  As  this  custom  gave  occasion  to  some  disorders,  it 
was  put  an  end  to. 

A  different  description  of  the  old  religious  play  of  Christ- 
mas, as  given  by  Herr  Cassel,  will  be  found  in  Timbs's  Gar-* 
land  for  the  Year,  p.  146.  Connected  with  such  exhibitions 
must  be  regarded  the  perambulatory  representations,  at  one 
period  very  popular  in  Germany,  in  which  "  the  Christ-child'* 
and  "  an  angel''  were  the  principal  performers.  Of  these 
semi-pious  dramatic  pieces  many  particulars  have  been  col- 
lectecL  In  some  of  them  the  ''child-Christ^'  appeared  as  a 
visitor  in  the  house,  bringing  presents  for  good  children,  and 
a  rod  for  the  naughty.  The  great  attraction  of  such  repre- 
sentations must  have  been  the  gifts  distributed  amongst  the 
children  of  the  family  before  whom  the  "  (ihristkind"  made 
his  appearance.    The  gifts  appeared  to  the  young  members 
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of  the  houaeliold  as  if  they  had  been  sent  from  heaven. 
Upon  other  occasions  the  Christmas  presents  came  into  the 
possession  of  children  by  an  unseen  and  mysterious  agency. 
The  gift  was  received,  but  the  donor  remained  unknown.  A 
knock  or  tap  {Klapp)  was  heard  at  the  door  or  window^  and 
the  moment  one  or  other  was  opened  the  Christmas  donation 
flew  into  the  room.  In  Scandinavian  countries,  this  gift  was 
designated  Julklapp.  In  Southern  Grermany,  cluldren  as  well 
as  poor  persons  went  round  to  the  houses  of  their  friends 
and  of  the  rich^  and,  knocking  at  the  doors,  sought  for  pre- 
sents or  alms.  The  nights  upon  which  this  occurred  were 
called  KKpfleinsnctchte.  In  Swabia,  the  carol  sung  by  the 
persons  engaged  in  seeking  donations  consisted  of  rugged 
doggerel  and  not  very  rational  rhymes, — something  like 
these: 

''  A  holy  night  for  a  world  forlorn  . 

Was  that  on  which  our  Lord  was  born. 

Then  dng  high 

A  luUaby, 

And  with  yonr  gifts  bid  us  good-by.  r  ' 

The  house,  we're  told, 

ShaU  have  silver  and  gold 

That  pity  has  on  the  poor  and  old« 

Anffels  now  sit  behind  your  doof , 

And  of  apples  and  pears  they  have  a.store, 

To  fling  us  a  few,  and  to  give  us  more. 

Then  hasten,  hasten,  for  3ie  night  is  weazy, 

And  kindly  treat  us  for  the  love  of  Mary !" 

With  these  mendicant  '^  knockers''  may  be  compared  the 
waits,  who  still  perambulate  many  parts  of  London.  But 
before  passing  from  those  who  were  either  the  recipients  or 
the  givers  of  what  in  England  is  still  called  ''a  Christmas 
box,''  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  other  personages  beside 
''  the  Christ-child"  were  introduced  as  their  distributors.  In 
the  Netherlands,  it  was  St.  Nicholas  on  a  white  horse,  who 
brought  apples,  sweetmeats,  nuts,  oranges^  and  cakes;  and 
that  saint  is  always  represented  giving  loaves  to  little  children. 
In  many  parts  of  Germany^  the  pleasing  task  is  performed, 
not  by  St  Nicholas,  but  by  St.  Stephen,  who  was  regarded  as 
preeminently  the  patron  of  horses,  for  which  reason  his  anni- 
versary was  a  &vourite  day  with  young  men  and  boys  amus- 
ing themselves  with  horse-riding.  This  sport  is  designated 
in  Germany,  on  account  of  the  day  on  which  it  is  enjoyed, 
Stq^hansriit.  In  some  provinces,  a  terrific  figure  is  made  up, 
bearing  different  names,  such  as  ^' Ashenelass"  "Buller- 
class/'  and,  in  Northern  Germany,  '' ^L^^class."  The  cos- 
tame  varies  according  to  localities.  The  sham  Nicholas 
18  dressed  in  one  place  in  skins,  the  &ce  berimed  and  dis- 
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figured,  unth  belk  attached  to  the  person,  which  tinkle  with 
every  movement,  and  announce  the  coming  of  the  formidable 
viflitor  to  the  &mily  he  is  about  to  call  upon.  He  bears  in 
one  hand  a  basket  filled  with  gifts  for  good  children ;  and  for 
the  bad  he  has  a  sack  of  ashes,  into  which  it  is  expected  he 
wiU  put  them,  and  carry  them  away  with  him.  In  other  dis- 
tricts this  fearfdl  stranger  has  the  head  of  a  horse,  and  in 
some  of  a  goat,  with  a  piece  of  wood  and  burning  lights  in  the 
mouth.  This  last  hobgoblin  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar ;  because,  when  the  Roman  general  had  despatched 
messengers  to  the  Cimbri  demanding  a  tribute  of  horses  from 
them,  they  sent  him  back,  in  mockery,  the  head  of  a  he-goat. 

Such  exhibitions  as  these  undoubtedly  led  to  abuses. 
There  is  on  record  a  proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg in  1682,  and  another  of  the  King  of  Prussia  dated  23 
December  1739,  prohibiting  the  perambulations  of  the  pre- 
tended "Nicholas,''  "Christ-child,"  &c.,  and  all  other  "mum- 
mers,''— vermummte  Personen. 

Qf  the  English  mummers,  such  as  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  North  of  England  at  Christmas  time  in  the  present 
day,  the  most  authentic  account  will  be  found  in  7%e  Dialect 
of  Leeds,  pp.  364-370, 

The  English  m^immers  are,  in  our  estimation,  the  modem 
representatives  of  the  dissolute  and  disorderly  individuals 
whose  pranks  in  ancient  times  brought  down  upon  them 
the  severe  reprehension  of  the  Chiurch.  These  persons  have 
been  described  by  M.  Manet  as  rioters  "who  disguised  them- 
selves as  deer  and  other  animals,  and  going  about  the  country 
committed  aU  sorts  of  follies."  Among  the  favourite  disguises 
of  these  wild  yduths  wiBusthe  assumption  of  the  character  of 
"wolves,"  having  a  wolf's  head  upon  them  and  being  covered 
with  a  wolfs  skin.  The  names  given  to  them  in  some  places 
were  "Cervuli,"  and  In  others  "Wehrwolf."  Olaus  Magnus 
describes  these  sham  wolves  as  breaking  into  the  fiurmers' 
houses,  drinking  all  the  beer  in  the  cellars,  and  canying  away 
the  drinking  vessels.  The  Bishop  Faustinus,  in  a  New-year's 
discourse,  expressed  his  astonishment,  "  how  persons  in  their 
sound  senses  could  practise  such  a  game  as  the  CervtUi,  in 
which  men  not  only  appeared,  but  conducted  themselves, 
Mke  animals  destitute  of  reason, — agoing  about  howling  and 
raging,  as  if  they  really  were  beasts,  and  not  men."  These 
Wekrwolves,  firom  their  gross  and  criminal  conduct,  were  re- 
garded i&  being  really  and  truly  "  servants  of  the  devil."  The 
least  condemnatory  mode  of  describing  their  proceedings  would 
be  to  say  of  them,  that  "  they  behaved  themselves  indecor- 
ously,—j^^t</an/er  sese  gerere.**    Amongst  others  by  whom 
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they  were  strongly  denounced  were  the  En^ish  saints  Boni* 
face  and  Aldhdm.  A  good  deal  of  information  respecting 
them  will  be  found  in  Ducange,  sub  w.  cervula  and  cermUi, 

There  is  no  incident^  connected  with  the  festivities  of 
Christmas,  on  which  the  German  writer  Cassel  dwells  with 
more  apparent  satisfaction  than  the  abundance  of  cakes  and 
sweetmeats  with  which  it  is  celebrated.  ''Above  aU  things 
that  the  people  of  Grermany  like/'  he  observes,  ''are  its  Christ- 
mas dainties,  and  its  gingerbr^  in  particular, — I  mean  the 
confectionery  for  which  Nuremberg  has  become  celebrated. 
It  was  a  truly  Christian  thought  which  thus  made  Christmas 
so  relishing  \schmecktev^  to  children.  '  On  Christmas  night,' 
says  the  Pastor  Gregorius  Strigenicus,  'there  are  Christmas 
barley-sugar  sticks  and  gigantic  butter-rolls.'  Cakes  made 
with  honey  and  butter  are  a  most  beseeming  and  appropriate 
Christmas  treat.  In  the  prophet  Isaiah,  after  the  fourteenth 
verse  of  the  seventh  chapter  has  announced  the  birth  of 
Him  who  was  to  be  called  Emmanuel,  are  the  words  'He 
shall  eat  butter  and  hon^,  that  He  may  know  to  refuat  the 
evil,  and  to  choose  the  good.'  Hence  followed  the  ancient 
practice,  when  a  child  had  been  baptised,  to  moisten  its  lips 
with  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey.  Hence,  too,  in  Christmas 
plays  offerings  of  pats  of  butter  and  flakes  of  honey  were 
made  to  the  infant.  Hence,  too,  the  great  liking,  at  all  times, 
for  sweetmeats.  In  Styria,  the  favourite  dainties  were  cakes 
of  honey  and  poppies ;  in  Moravia,  of  poppy-dumplings ;  in 
Silesia,  of  poppy-puddings ;  and  in  the  northern  countries,  of 
sugared  groats.  It  is,  too,  a  very  old  custom  to  make  in 
confectionery  all  sorts  of  ecclesiastical  ornaments,  symbols, 
figures  of  saints,  as  well  as  of  animals^  such  as  deer,  horses, 
boars,  peacocks,  &c." 

A  more  appropriate  mode  of  celebrating  Christmas  than 
the  distribution  of  confectionery  is  the  ringing  of  the  church- 
bells  at  midnight.  The  joyous  peal  breaking  upon  the  still- 
ness of  night,  announcing  the  wondrous  day  of  God's  appear- 
ance upon  earth,  is  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  thoughts  of 
all  to  piety  and  gratitude.  In  Friesland,  upon  the  first  ring- 
ing of  the  bells  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  custom  is  for  all  the 
people  to  assemble  together,  and  sing  hymns  in  honour  of  the 
festival.  In  Northern  Germany,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  choir 
to  be  ooUected  on  the  church-tower;  and  then,  accompanied  by 
all  the  vouug  persons  of  the  neighbourhood,  upon  the  ringing 
of  the  bells  they  b^an  to  sing  psalm*.  By  the  sound  of  the 
Christmas  bells,  it  was  believed,  the  devil  and  all  evil  spirits 
were  put  to  flight,  and  those  who  were  possessed  were  at  once 
relieved  from  the  grasp  of  Ifa^  ^MPflr  In  Eni^nd,  beU-ringing 
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is  universal  on  ChristmBS  morning;  and  ''at  Dewsbory/'  as 
we  are  informed  by  Mr  Timbs^  '*  one  of  the  church-bells  is 
tolled^  as  at  a  funeral :  this  is  called  '  the  Devil's  Knell^'  the 
moral  of  which  is,  that  the  devil  died  when  Christ  was  born. 
This  custom  was  discontinued  for  many  vears,  but  revived  by 
the  vicar  in  1828/'  In  connection  with  this  practice,  there 
are  some  curious  legends  as  to  the  bells  of  churches  which 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  buried 
by  land-slips,  or  through  earthquakes,  being  heard  to  ring 
upon  Christmas  Eve.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  Nether- 
lands saga  of  a  place  called  Been,  close  to  Zoutleeuw.  It 
is  now  engulfed  in  the  ocean.  It  was  a  lovely  and  stately 
city,  but  foul  with  sin,  when  our  Lord  descended  to  earth 
upon  a  Christmas  night  to  visit  it.  All  the  houses  were 
flaming  with  lights,  and  filled  with  luxury  and  debauchery ; 
and  as  our  Lord,  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar^  passed  from  door 
to  door,  there  was  not  found  a  single  person  who  would  afford 
Him  the  slightest  relief.  Then,  in  His  wrath.  He  spoke  one 
word,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  rushed  over  the  cruel  town. 
No  one  can  ever  see  it  more ;  but  the  place  where  it  is  im- 
mersed is  known  by  the  sound  of  the  church-bells  coming  up 
through  the  waters  on  a  Christmas  night.  There  was  another 
town  in  the  Netherlands  that  has  disappeared  in  the  earth ; 
but  still,  upon  a  Christmas  night,  its  church-bells  can  be 
heard  tinklmg  far  down  in  the  solid  soil,  beneath  which  it  is 
buried  out  of  sight  of  every  human  being. 

The  practice  of  ringing  the  church-bells  to  announce  the 
coming  of  Christmas  originated,  no  doubt,  with  the  old  rule 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  having  the  first  mass  of  the  festival 
at  midnight.  ''  The  practice  of  celebrating  three  masses  on 
this  solemnity,''  observes  Bergier, — ''one  at  midnight,  the 
second  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  the  third  in  the  morning, — ^is 
very  ancient,  and  formerly  took  place  upon  other  fStes."  "Each 
priest,"  says  Godescard,  "  celebrates  more  than  one  mass  on 
Christmas  Day.  The  practice,  which  is  very  ancient,  was 
observed  in  several  places  upon  grand  festivsds.  We  learn 
from  St.  Prudentius,  that  on  the  feasts  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
(29  June),  the  Pope  used  to  say  two  masses,  one  at  the 
Vatican,  and  the  other  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  beyond  the 
walls.  Benedict  XIV.  has  shown  that,  according  to  ancient 
monuments,  the  Popes  formerly  said  three  masses  on  Christ- 
mas Day ;  the  first  at  the  Liberian  Church,  the  second  in  the 
Church  of  St  Anastasia,  and  the  third  at  the  Vatican.  What 
was  practised  by  the  Pope  was  afterwards  imitated  by  all 
priests;  and  the  usfiage  has  become  universal,  without,  how- 
ever, being  a  wetter  of  iftiBiate  precept." 

VOL.  u.  4 
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Connected  irith  this  custom  of  the  Churchy  there  is  a 
strange  story  told  by  Bodias^  in  his  work  entitled  De  Magorum 
Damonia,  to  the  effect  that^  ''in  the  year  1276^  there  was  a 
priest  at  Halberstadt^  named  Johannes  Teutonicns^  the  great- 
est necromancer  of  his  time,  who  upon  Christmas  Day  said 
his  first  mass  at  Halberstadt,  the  second  at  Mentz,  and  the 
third  at  Cologne/'  This  anecdote,  however  apocryphal,  of  a 
priest  supposed  tobe  amagician  may  lead  us  on  to  an  account 
of  certain  superstitions  practised  at  Christmas  time. 

There  was  at  one  period  a  very  general  belief  that  during 
the  hour  preceding  the  commencement  of  Christmas  Day  the 
devil  had  more  than  ordinary  power;  that,  as  the  time  for  his 
usual  influence  being  weakened  was  drawing  near,  he  was 
espedaUy  active  in  making  use  of  the  last  moments  allowed 
to  him  of  exerting  it  on  behalf  of  those  who  had  recourse  to 
him.  That  hour  beyond  all  others  was  one  in  which  persons 
seeking  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  future  resorted  to  vari- 
ous absurd  and  unhallowed  expedients.  One  of  these  was^ 
going  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  upon  the  Christ* 
mas  Eve  to  a  well,  where,  looking  down  into  its  placid  surface, 
the  gazer  expected  to  see  the  face  of  his  or  her  destined  wife 
or  husband.  This,  it  is  maintained  by  Herr  Cassel,  was  a 
superstition  of  Scandinavian  origin,  even  though  he  has  not 
overlooked  the  following  passage  in  Pausanias :  "  Upon  ^e 
borders  of  Lyda  is  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Thyrxeus,  near  to  tbe 
rocks  of  Cyane ;  and  there,  if  a  person  descends  into  a  foun- 
tain, all  things  that  he  would  wish  to  know  as  to  the  future 
will  be  plainly  predicted  to  him''  (vii.  21,  p.  578).  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  superstitious  notions,  if  a  maiden  wishes 
to'  know  whether  or  not  she  is  ever  to  lie  married,  she  goes 
to  the  henhouse-door,  and  knocks  at  it,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  on  Christmas  night.  If  the  noise  she  makes  is  re-'*' 
sponded  to  by  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  she  will  be  married;^ 
but  if  her  knocking  is  followed  by  profound  silence,  she  is 
doomed  to  a  life  of  celibacy.  Another  superstition  is  prac- 
tised with  salt.  Twelve  onions  are  hollowed  out,  and  into 
each  is  put  a  particle  of  salt.  Each  onion  is  named  afier  a 
month  of  the  year,  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  will  be  rain 
in  every  month  corresponding  to  an  onion  in  which  the  salt 
melts.  The  same  use  is  made  of  onions  to  learn  what  death 
will  occur  in  a  family.  Each  onion  with  salt  in  it  is  called 
by  the  name  of  a  member  of  the  family,  and  the  one  in  which 
the  salt  melts  indicates  the  person  who  is  to  die  before  that 
time  twelvemonths.  There  is  ^^other  superstition  with  onions. 
Four  onions,  without  salt,  are  taken  by  a  maiden,  and  put  in 
the  four  comers  of  her  room  on  a  Christmas  Ev&    To  each 
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onion  is  given  the  name  of  an  unmamed  man  of  her  acquaint- 
ance; and  if  any  one  of  the  onions  throws  ont  shoots  before 
the  6th  of  January,  she  will  be  married  to  that  person.  A 
snperstitioti  borrowed  from  the  Jews  is  also  practised  on  the 
same  night.  A  person  covered  with  a  sheet  goes  into  an 
open  space  of  ground  on  which  the  moon  is  shining.  He  then 
casts  the  covering  away  from  him ;  and  if  his  shadow  appears 
without  a  head^  he  will  die  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A 
piece  of  ''white  bread/'  a  roll^  is  bought  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember ;  one  end  is  cut  off^  and  placed  under  the  right  arm^ 
and  so  worn  all  night;  and  during  that  night  the  wearer's 
future  husband  or  wife^  it  is  supposed^  will  be  dreamt  of.  The 
power  of  fl.Tiinfiii.la  upon  a  Christmas  night  to  indicate  future 
events  has  been  firmly  believed  in  many  places.  Men  listened 
on  the  roads  on  Christmas  nights  to  hear  the  neighing  of 
horses^  and^  according  to  the  noise  they  made^  it  was  judged 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  war  in  that  district  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Maidens  crept  into  stables^  and  by  the  whim- 
pering of  the  steeds  they  coidd  tell  whether  or  not  they  were 
to  be  married.  In  Poland,  a  girl  went  into  the  £Eurm-yard  at 
midnight^  and  from  whichever  side  she  first  heard  a  dog  bark- 
ings she  surmised  that  from  that  quarter, oTttie  country  was  to 
come  her  future  husband.'  Not  fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  matter 
of  -^versal  credence  in  Oberberg,  that  not  only  horses  but 
swine  could  predict  the  future.  The  manner  in  which  this 
last  superstition  was  carried  out  is  alike  curious  and  ludicrous. 
The  head  of  the  £Etmily  took  a  little  pig  out  of  the  sty,  brought 
it  into  the  house,  held  it  betweeil  Ins  knees,  pinched  it  until 
it  squeaked,  and  then  addressed  it  with  the  following  conjur- 
ation : 

'^  Witoh-thing !  witch-thing ! 
^  Tell  me  wfaiat  is  new, 

*•  Tell  me  wliat  is  true,  ^ 

Or  I'll  pinch  and  switch  thee,  witch-tbisg !'' 

The  future  was  gathered  from  the  variety  and  intensity  of 
the  cries  of  the  tortured  animal.  A  superstition  was  also 
practised  with  small  piles  of  meal;  a  delusion  so  very  ancient 
that  it  is  mentionea  by  ^lian,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
eighth  book,  '^De  Animalibu&''  In  that  chapter  the  old 
Gireek  author  dilates  ''upon  various  modes  of  divinatidn/' 
and  tells  ''  how  the  Lycians  foretell  the  future  by  means  of 
fish.''  He  declares  that  there  are  ''some  who  can  indicate 
what  is  to  happen  by  meal,  and  sieves,  and*  cheese.''  The 
*' meal-divination,"  it  may  be  remarked,  must  liave  been  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  or  else  one  of  Apollo's  epithets,  oKevpor- 
fMVTi^,  "the  meal-prophet,-" ^nwdd  never  have  been  bestowed 
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upon  liim.  A  superstition  practised  in  Germany  at  Christ- 
mas^ and  also  in  Ireland  (but  never  except  upon  noly  eye),  is 
that  called  ''melting  lead/'  and  is  one  so  well  known  that 
it  requires  no  description  from  us.  A  similar  trick  to  the 
"  melting  lead"  is  that  of  "  melting  wax/'  upon  Christmas 
night,  for  the  pturpose  of  fortune-telling.  In  referring  to  this 
last  superstition,  Cassel  introduces  an  apochryphal  saga,  which 
we  giye  nearly  in  his  own  words:  "It  is  said  of  our  Lord 
that,  when  He  was  seyen  years  old,  He  was  upon  one  occasion 
playing  with  children  of  His  own  age,  who  amused  themsdves 
in  moulding  out  of  soft  day  the  likenesses  of  several  creatures, 
such  as  asses,  oxen,  and  birds;  and  when  they  began  bestow- 
ing extravagant  praises  upon  one  another  for  the  manner  in 
wbach  they  had  performed  their  several  tasks,  our  Lord,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  His  power,  inspired  all  the  little 
figures  made  by  His  companions  with  the  breath  of  life,  so 
that  the  animak  walked  about,  and  the  birds  flew  up  into  the 
air/'  This  anecdote,  conveying  a  child's  impression  of  the 
life-giving  power  of  the  Son  of  God,  was  perverted  by^  the 
Mohammedans  into  an  expedient  for  disparaging  the  Saviour; 
for  whenever  a  person  in  Constantinople  became  a  renegade, 
and  rejected  Christianity  to  embrace  Islamism,  he  was  espe- 
cially required  to  abjure  as  imtrue  the  notion  ''that  Christ, 
when  a  child,  had  made  a  bird  out  of  day,  and  then  ^  by 
breathing  upon  it  endowed  it  with  life." 

Superstitions  upon  Christmas  Eve  have  not  ceased  with 
the  advancement  of  civilisation,  nor  have  they  been  confined 
to  the  Continent.  They  linger  still  in  England.  A  very  ear- 
nest and  zealous  English  Protestant  author,  Mr.  Timbs,  states 
that,  "in  the  village  of  Offham,  near  Arundel,  on  the  evening 
of  Christmas  Day,  may  be  seen  in  an  orchard,  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, young  and  old,  dancing  round  a  large  apple-tree,  and 
repeating  a  rude  chant  to  words  of  this  purport:  'Grod  bless 
this  tree  to  the  use  of  the  master.  May  it  flourish  and  bring 
forth  abundantly,  enough  to  fill  a  hat,  to  fill  a  basket^  to  fill 
a  cart,  to  fill  a  wagon,'  &c.  This  is  followed  by  rude  un- 
couth singing,  and  the  same  ceremony  is  performed  round 
every  apple-  and  pear-tree  in  the  orchard.  In  Devonshire,  a 
certain  apple-tree,  as  representative  of  the  rest,  is  sprinkled 
Y  with  cider,  or  a  bowl  of  it  is  dashed  against  the  tree,  or  cakes 
dipped  in  cider  are  hung  upon  the  branches,  followed  by  an 
incantation,  and  a  dance  round  the  tree,  and  then  home  to 
feast.  On  the  eve  of  old  Christmas  Day  are  lighted  thirteen 
fires,  twelve  (Apostles)  in  a  circle,  and  a  larger  one  round  a 
pole  in  the  centre  (the  Virgin  Mary).  WhUe  these  fires  are 
burning,  the  farm-labourers   witness  the  brightness  of  the 
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apostolic  and  yii^in  flames  from  some  shed,  into  whicli  they 

lead  a  cow  on  whose  horns  a  large  plnm-cake  has  been  stuck. 

The  oldest  labourer^  taking  a  pall  of  cider^  addresses  the  cow 

thus: 

^  Here's  to  thy  pretty  &oe  and  thy  white  horn ! 
God  send  thy  master  a  orop  of  com, 
Both  wheat,  lye,  and  barley,  and  all  sorts  of  grain ; 
And  next  year,  if  we  live,  we'll  drink  to  thee  again.' 

The  cider  is  then  dashed  in  the  face  of  the  cow,  who,  by  a 
toss  of  the  head,  generally  throws  the  plum-cake  on  the 
ground.  If  it  fall  forward,  it  is  an  omen  of  a  good  harvest 
next  year ;  if  backward,  that  it  will  be  unfavourable.  This 
commences  the  feast,  which  is  usually  kept  up  till  next 
morning.** 

The  same  author  tells,  that,  ^' among  the  miscellaneous 
customs  of  England  upon  Christmas  night  were  card-plaving, 
chess,  draughts,  jack-puddings  in  the  hall,  &c/^  Gambling 
upon  Christmas  night  has  long  been  denounced  by  the  Church 
authoritiea  ''What  custom,'^  exclaims  the  pious  Gerson^ 
''  can  be  more  damnable  than  that  of  ecclesiastics,  princes^  and 
laymen  carousing  and  gambling  with  dice  upon  Christmas 
Day,  instead  of  devoting  their  time  to  meditation  upon  the 
lioly  mysteries  of  the  season  ?''  We  quote  this  passage  from 
Cassel,  who  adds  to  it  a  legend  to  sfiow  the  evil  of  card- 
playing  at  Christmas.  The  legend  itself,  however,  we  prefer 
taking  from  another  authority, — Bechstein's  Thuringer  Sa- 
genschatz, — where  it  is  told  much  more  circumstantially: 
''During  the  high  mass,  there  were  three  men  in  a  beer- 
house, and  all  engaged  in  playing  cards.  They  stood  in  need 
of  a  fourth  to  make  up  a  new  game,  and  they  all  began  to 
curs^  and  blaspheme  most  awfully  because  no  person  at  such 
a  time  was  to  be  found  in  the  taproom.  All  the  people  of 
the  village  were  better  engaged ;  for  they  were  attending  to 
their  Christmas  devotions.  Suddenly  a  stranger  stepped  into 
the  beer-house,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy.  '  Will  you 
play  a  game  of  cards  with  us?'  asked  the  three  boors.  'Why 
not?'  replied  the  stranger,  'for  there  is  no  one  so  well  suited 
to  be  a  companion  to  the  like  of  you.'  With  this  the  stranger 
sat  down  at  the  same  table  along  with  them.  Whilst  one  of 
the  boors  began  shuffling  the  cards,  another  wiped  the  table, 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  game.  In  doings  so,  his  elbow 
knocked  the  chalk  off  the  table,  and  it  fell  into  little  frag- 
ments on  the  floor.  He  stooped  down  to  pick  up  the  largest 
piece  he  could  find,  but  in  doing  so,  one  may  easily  guess 
how  awfully  frightened  he  must  huve  been  when  he  observed 
that  the  stranger  whom  he  and  his  associates  had  invited  to 
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play  cards  wiiih  ihfim  on  a  Christmas  Day  had  not  the  feet  of 
a  man,  but  the  hoo&  of  a  horse/^. 

One  drcmnstance  there  is  connected  with  Christmas  which, 
has  characterised  it  at  all  periods,  and  in  every  land  in  which 
there  were  to  be  found  believers ;  and  that  is,  the  care  then 
especially  bestowed  upon  the  needy  and  foriom.  In  one  of 
the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  it  is  ordered  that  relief  should  ^ 
at  this  season  be  afforded  to  those  who  are  in  prison ;  and 
there  is  still  extant  the  edict  of  an  ancient  council  forbidding  * 
prosecutions  from  seven  days  before  Christmas  until  after  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany.  The  spirit  influencing  old  rulers  of  ' 
the  state  in  the  promulgation  of  such  r^ulations  still  exists^ 
and  is  in  no  part  of  the  world  in  more  active  operation  than 
in  England.  Christmas  here  is  not  only  a  time  of  general 
hospitality,  but  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  maimed,  and  the 
afflicted,  are  sought  out  that  they  may  be  assisted  and  con-  A 
soled.  Private  benevolence  contends  with  public  munificence  w 
in  the  distribution  of  gifts.  Who  can  estimate  the  sus^s  ex-  i 
pended  in  the  city  of  London  alone  during  the  Christmaa  ^ 
holidays?  The  prisons,  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  even  the 
union  workhouses,  rejoice  upon  the  day  when  He  was  born 
who  came  to  conyert  sinners,  to  heal  the  dck,  and  to  preadi 
the  gospel  to  the  poon  Charity  flows. fiK>m  many  fountains; 
and  men  then  act  as  if  they  were  oonvinoed  of  the  truth  of 
the  Polish  saga,  ''that  on  Christmas  night  the  heavens  ag^ 
opened,  angels  descend,  the  Mother  of  God  walks  upon  the 
earth,  and  celestial  hosts  gather  around  those  who  are  in  all 
their  actions  true  and  sincere  Christians/'  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  belief  in  such  a  saga  that,  as  we  are  told  by 
Cassel,  it  is  the  custom  in  the  northern  countries  to  hi^wjin 
every  house  a  table  as  richly  decorated  as  possible,  w}th;a 
cross  and  lights  upon  it,  and  these  lights  attended  to,  so  fhat 
they  shall  be  burning  from  darkness  to  daylight.  In  other 
places,  there  are  two  lights  to  bum  during  the  night,  and 
along  with  them  food  and  a  quart  of  beer;  and  no  one  in  the 
house  must  presume  to  touch  these  until  the  next  day.  In 
Styria,  the  cloth  with  food  remains  on  the  table  all  night,  in 
the  hope  that  angels  may  come  and  partake  of  the  family  &re. 
In  Tnmsylvania,  the  master  of  the  household  sits  on  Christ- 
mas night  <Lt  the  head  of  his  well-supplied  table,  wishing  that 
our  Lord  and  one  of  the  Apostles  may  appear  beneath  his 
Yoofl    When  taking  his  seat,  he  repei^  these  lines : 

**  This  night  two  guests  I  hope  to  see, 
And  both,  I'm  sure,  shall  welcome  be ; 
With  me,  I  trast,  they'll  deign  to  rest. 
And  of  alll  own  they'll  have  the  best." 
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In  Brittany^  it  is  stated  by  De  Nore,  the  richest  dainties 
procured  for  the  Christmaa  repast  used  to  be  left  upon  the 
table  during  the  night»  with  the  expression  of  a  fervent  prayer 
''that  the  Blessed  Virgin  might  enter  the  dwelling  and  taste 


The  subject  we  have  been  discussing  is  £Eir  larger  than  the 
i    q«oe  we  can  bestow  upon  it.      We  must  leave  untouched 
many  more  strange  notions^  as  well  as  various  points  pf  anti- 
*    quarian^  if  not  of  higher^  interest  connected  with  the  customs 
^    and  superstitions  of  Christmas.  We  must  refrain^  for  instance^ 
from  saying  any  thing  about  ^'  the  golden  rose/'  and  we  can^ 
not  refer  to  the  great  events  in  medieval  ages  associated  with 
Christmas  Day.    The  same  silence  must  be  observed  as  re- 
gards the  different  modes  of  keeping  Advent ;  the  connection 
between  the  25th  of  March  and  the  25th  of  December;  the 

#  further  connection  between  those  days  and  the  creation  of  the 

*  worlds  and  the  fall  of  man;  the  connection  as  well  as  contrast 
I      between  Eve  and  Mary ;  the  marvels  of  the  number  six,  and 

their  connection  with  the  6th  of  January^  the  old  Christmas 
Day  of  the  Eastern  Church ;  and  the  various  mysteries  com- 
bined with  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany.  These  topics  must 
be  passed  by  altogether;  and  as  regards  Christmas  Day  itsdf 
we  will  add  only  one  more  remark.  It  wab  fitting  that  the 
great  feast  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Justice  should  occur  in 
the  depth  of  winter^  to  show  the  excellence  of  hope  over  en- 
joyment in  this  world*  The  feast  of  tiie  Precursor  takes  place 
in  the  blaze  of  summer^  in  the  brightest  period  of  the  year 
and  its  most  enjoyable  season :  the  festival  of  the  Messiah's 
oonung  is  held  amid  the  dismal  darkness  and  cold  fogs  of 
wu^er^  just  after  the  solstice.  But  to  him  who  remembers 
the^woids  of  the  Precursor,  '^  He  must  increase,  but  I  most 
decrease/^  even  this  is  not  without  a  meaning.  \It  is  the 
sanctification  of  hope,  the  preference  of  reason  to  sense,  of  the 
future  to  the  present ;  a  feeling  perhaps  which  made  our  pagan 
ancestors  regard  night  as  the  mother  of  day,  darkness  of  light, 
summer  of  winter,  and  death  of  renewed  life* 
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The  political  testaments  of  monarchs  and  statesmen  often 
explain  not  only  their  own  conduct^  but  also  the  policy  of  the 
successors  whom  they  aspired  to  guide.  The  men  who  have 
impressed  their  own  characters  most  deeply  upon  the  state^ 
who  have  been  the  creators  or  leaders  of  new  systems  of  go- 
vernment^ or  who  have  altered  the  course  of  their  country^ 
have  naturally  desired  to  convert  their  example  into  precepts^ 
and  in  vindicating  their  own  acts  to  insure  those  of  their 
successors.  And  those  successors^  in  their  turn,  have  found 
that  authority  is  easily  preserved  by  the  same  arts  by  which 
it  was  obtained,  and  have  been  willing  to  accept  their  policy 
firom  the  hands  from  which  they  had  received  their  power. 
These  testamentary  bequests  have  occasionally  been  given  to 
the  world.  Sometimes  they  have  been  preserved  among  the 
arcana  imperii  until  the  vicissitudes  of  war  or  revolution 
brought  them  to  the  light;  and  the  secret  has  then  been 
divulged  long  after  it  had  lost  its  efScacy.  To  the  historian 
these  are  the  most  valuable,  because  they  are  the  most  sin- 
cere. Public  statements  of  policy  may  be  intended  to  influ- 
ence opinion :  secret  directions  are  meant  to  control  action. 

From  the  time  when  Augustus  bequeathed  to  the  Senate 
the  narrative  of  his  reign,  to  be  graven  on  tablets  of  bronze 
at  the  entrance  to  his  tomb,  many  of  the  greatest  among  the 
rulers  of  men  have  left  behind  them  an  exposition  of  their 
art.  ^'Abiturus  e  vita,"  says  Richelieu,  in  the  unpublished 
dedication  of  his  Testament  Politique,  "  loquor  veritatem  eo 

momento  quo  nemo  mentitur Ostendi  orbi  prseterire 

setatem  Hispanise,  et  redire  saeculum  GaUise."  Lewis  XIY. 
wrote  direcnons  for  his  grandson  in  the  government  of  Spain, 
as  well  as  reflections  on  the  profession  of  a  king,  in  which 
Voltaire  considers  that  he  is  too  severe  to  himsel£  In  the 
present  century  his  memoirs  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished, and  they  exhibit  his  most  intimate  ideas;  but,  as 
Chatesnbriand  truly  says,  they  betray  nothing  ignoble,  and 
reveal  none  of  those  shameful  secrets  which  the  human  heart 
too  frequently  covers.  The  policy  of  the  Russian  emperors  is 
traced  out  for  them  in  the  political  Testament  of  Peter  the 
Great.  And  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  conceived  in  the 
spirit  and  almost  in  ihe  words  of  Hamilton,  recommended  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  condition  of  their  existence,  those 
principles  of  federalism  on  which  their  constitution  as  well  as 
their  independence  was  founded. 
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Neither  the  system  of  the  French^  nor  that  of  the  Russian^ 
monarchy  is  as  worthy  of  study  as  the  philosophic  absolutism 
of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Burke  has 
thrown  the  mantle  of  his  incomparable  eloquence  over  the 
governments  of  those  days;  and  thousands  whom  his  rhe- 
toric has  dazzled  have  taken  its  figures  for  historical  realities. 
Others  are  tempted  to  conclude^  from  the  prodigious  violence 
of  the  uprising  against  it^  that  the  old  r^me  was  a  system 
of  unmitigated  oppression.  But  whilst  the  apostles  of  en- 
lightenment were  contriving  the  subversion  of  the  State  in 
I^rance,  their  principles  were  adopted  and  put  in  practice 
by  the  governments  themselves  in  Austria  and  Bussia^  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  in  Naples  and  Parma.  Modem  liberal- 
ism^  like  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century^  has  taken 
the  princes  of  that  age  under  its  protection.  If  they  were 
stem  upholders  of  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  at  least  they  were 
enemies  of  the  priesthood.  They  were  despotic;  but  they 
used  their  power  against  the  aristocracy,  not  for  the  oppres- 
sion 6f  the  people.  They  were  intolerant  of  resistance  or 
popular  control ;  but  they  believed  in  the  greatest-happiness 
principle,  and  their  strength  was  founded  on  material  re- 
sources, not  on  that  reverence  for  authority  which  is  an 
inheritance  of  feudal  and  religious  ages.  Their  greatest  ene- 
mies were  those  which  the  {(.evolution  attacked ;  their  chief 
strength  was  in  principles  which  the  Revolution  proclaimed. 
The  substitution  of  democratic  for  feudal  monarchy  was  in 
progress  before  the  democracy  took  it  in  hand,  and  the 
revolutionists  could  fraternise  with  kings  who  understood 
sovereignty  so  differently  fix)m  the  believers  in  Divine  right. 
According  to  the  profound  observation  of  Donoso  Cortes, 
monarchy  is  the  revolution  conquered,  while  the  empire  is 
the  revolution  crovmed ;  and  the  monarchies  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  imder  the  influence  of  the  public  opinion  of 
the  day,  were  rapidly  putting  off  the  traditional  and  con- 
servative, and  assuming  the  imperial  character.  The  change 
is  important  in  history,  because,  although  it  led  to  great  and 
beneficial  improvements,  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  success 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon,  by  concentrating  and 
isolating  the  power  of  the  State,  and  by  destroying  every- 
where the  elements  of  social  resistance. 

We  want  an  authentic  record  of  the  motives  and-  senti- 
ments of  European  monarchy  in  the  generation  which  pre- 
ceded its  fall.  No  Machiavelli  has  been  inspired  by  sym- 
pathy, or  by  hatred,  or  by  envy,  to  gather  together  the  lessons 
which  it  has  left  us.  No  Bichelieu  of  that  age  consented  to 
publish  to  mankind  the  ideas  by  which  European  absolutism 
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was  impelled  aud  guided  in  its  latest^  it&mostintBlligattv^aad 
its  most  vigorous  phase.  There  has  hitherto  been  no  iaiitho^ 
ritative  interpretation  of  its  acts  and  its  designs.  The  man 
most  competent  to  speak  of  it  would,  be  Frederick  the  Ghreat. 
He  was  not  the  instrument  or  the  mouthpiece  of  other  men. 
He  did  not  take  his  notions  of  government  out  of  a  book,  as 
Joseph  U.  borrowed  his  ideas  ^m  the  Manarque  AccampH, 
and  Ferdinand  of  Sarma  from  the  Coura  d' Etudes  of  Con^ 
dillac.  His  originality  of  ideas  was  equal  to  his  energy  in 
action.  He  covered  a  decrepit  society  with  the  splendour  of 
his  genius ;  disguised  by  his  vigour  the  weakness  of  his  state ; 
gained  the  iq[>plause  of  the  revolutionary  philosophers  by  his 
scoflb  at  religion ;  sheltered  the  Jesuits  when  they  were  ex.- 
pelled  from  Catholic  states ;  and  in  his  day  was  foremost  ill 
intellect  and  strongest  of  will  in  all  the  dynasties  of  here* 
ditary  kings. 

Firederick  wrote  much  about  himself  and  hia  times;  bat  he 
wrote  for  publication.  He  wrote  history;  but  it  was  for  pus* 
poses  of  policy^  and  with  an  eye  tothe  future.  He  wrote  on 
political  morality ;  but  it  waA  before  his  theories  had  stood 
the  test  of  experience  and  temptaiaon*.  He  uttered  many 
precepts ;  but  he  did  not  illustrate  them  by  his  own  example. 
It  would  have  been  madness  to  publish  his  inmost  thoughts, 
or  to  reveal  to  his  enemies  the  key  to  his  policy  and  the 
secret  of  his  astonishing  success.*  For  he  owed  that  sacoeaa 
in  a  great  d^ree  to  his  own  ingenious  arts;  and  he  had 
reduc^  kingcraft  to  a  system  as  settled  and  complete  as  his 
theory  of  war. 

But  he  did  not  intend  that  his  successor  should  be  left  in 
ignorance,  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  believed  that  no- 
thing but  fidelity  to  his  own  example  would  avail  to  preserve 
the  state  which  he  had  constructed.  It  was  necessary  that 
those  who  were  to  continue  his  work  should  not  be  deceived 
as  to  his  character  and  his  policy.  His  kingdom  was  a  thing 
of  violent  and  artificial  growth,  surrounded  by  •bstades,  beset 
by  irreconcilable  enemies ;  and  ruin  would  assuredly  fall  on 
ms  successors  if  they  should  be  dehided  into  an  inadequate 
idea  of  the  talents,  or  into  an  exa^erated  idea  of  the  virtues^ 
of  him  who  was  thq  author  of  th^  greatness.  It  was  essen- 
tial  that  they  at  least  should  know  the  whole  truth,  both 
regarding  the  political  calculations  which  guided  him  and  the 
moral  considerations  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  set 
aside.     He  acx^nrdingly  provided  this  information  for  them. 

Lat0  in  his  career,  when  the  tumult  of  his  reig^  was  over, 
and  he  was  peacefully  hoarding  the  harvest  of  lus  exertions, 
he  wrote  instructions  in  the  art  of  reigning,  for  the  use  of  the 
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Btpheir  ^ho  was  to  be  ids  heir.  The  authentic  text  of  this 
iin^rtaat  work  has  at  length  appearedL^  It  contains  the 
most  portentous  ezposiiion  of  the  state  of  waning  royalty  in 
Europe  a  century  ago^  when  it  had  lost  its  chivalrous  and 
religious  character^  and  had  not  submitted  to  the  control  of 
opinion  and  law.  It  is  the  code  of  the  absolutism  of  a  cul- 
tivated and  unbelieving  age;  when  religion  had  lost  its  author- 
ity with  the  masses ;  when  the  nobles  nxste  corrupt  and  the 
administration  centralised;  when  the  power  of  the  press  was 
exerted  by  the  propagation  of  certain  theories^  rather  than  by 
the  publicity  of  authentic  information,  and  consequently  lay 
at  the  disposal  of  intriguers;  and  when  the  magistracy  was  the 
only  influence  that  retained  any  vestige  of  independence.  To 
this  age  and  this  system  it  is  what  the  Principe  was  to  the 
tyrannies  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  Discorso  of  Sarpi 
to  a  patrician  oligarchy •  It  is  even  more.  For  it  is  not  only 
the  work  of  a  pMosophical  observer,  but  of  one  who  himself 
perfected  and  exercised  the  art  he  teaches,  and  whose  purpose 
and  character  gave  him  the  strongest  inducements  to  reveal 
even  his  most  secret  thou^ts.  The  political  lessons  which  it 
teaches  are  not  always  of  general  application ;  but  its  historical 
authority  is  greater  than  that  of  any  similar  work.  It  will 
not  dimmish  the  estimate  which  the  admirers  of  Frederick 
entertain  of  his  abilities,  nor  reverse  the  judgment  which  his 
enemies  have  passed  on  lus  character. 

Frederick's  art  of  reigning,  or  Matiniee  Roy  ales,  is  divided 
into  four  principal  subjects.  It  begins  with  a  description 
of  his  kingdom,  then  examines  the  policy  of  the  State  to- 
wards the  two  powers  which  may  curb  the  royal  authority, 
vis.  religion  and  law,  and  concludes  with  the  general  theory 
of  government.  The  very  first  precept  marks  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  whole :  ^'  Ne  vous  arises  plus  de  faire  Ten- 
fant,  et  sachez  pour  toujours  qu'en  fait  de  royaume,  on  prend 
quaod  on  pent,  et  qu*on  n^a  jamais  tort  quand  on  n'est  pas 
oblig^  de  rendre.'^  Frederick  most  assuredly  cannot  claim  t<| 
be  tilie  author  of  this  maxim.  Others  have  believed  it  and 
have  acted  upon  it  before.  But  till  his  time  no  man  could 
act  openly  on  such  a  principle  with  impunity*  Iniquitous 
and  violent  acts  had  been  committed  without  number  ;•  but  in 
the  then  state  of  opinion  in  Europe  it  was  impossible  to  ne- 
glect the  pretence  of  justifying  them.  There  was  not  less 
violence,  but  there  was  more  sophistry,  md  wrong  was  partit 
cular  in  assuming  the  guise  of  justice,"  and  vice  la  paying 

>  Les  Mating' Bojalet,  on  I'Art  de  B^gner,  opuscule  in^it  de  Frtfd^rio 
IlyditleGcmndtRoidePniBM.    Iicmdxw:  WilliMns  et  Norgate. 
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tribute  to  virtue.  The  Partition  of  Poland  was  tlie  first  great 
public  event  in  wbicli  this  solicitude  for  appearances  was 
openly  discarded.  Even  the  seizure  of  Silesia  was  defended 
by  legal  ailments.  Poland  was  the  first  victim  to  bare  ex- 
pediency; and  the  author  of  the  Partition  very  appropriately 
lays  down  with  ingenuous  simplicity  the  principle  on  which  it 
was  accomplished. 

The  precepts  respecting  religion  which  are  given  in  the 
book  are  remarkable.  Frederick  was  an  infidel ;  but  he  un- 
derstood the  power  of  religious  belief^  both  as  a  limit  and  as  a 
protection  to  authority.  He  considered  that  the  morality  of 
Christianity  acted  as  a  check  on  the  people,  and  need  not  be 
feared  by  their  rulers,  because  it  was  simply  a  restraint,  not 
an  incitement.  But  men  might  be  enthusiastic  for  a  dog- 
matic system;  and  their  attachment  to  a  visible  religious 
body  or  authority  might  counteJ^ract  their  allegiance  to  the 
State.  He  therefore  wished  to  obliterate  the  distinctive  cha- 
racters of  the  different  denominations,  and  to  effect  a  general 
union  of  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  on  a  much 
more  comprehensive  basis  than  that  which  was  introduced 
among  the  Protestants  in  Prussia  thirty  years  after  his  death. 
The  scheme  hadbeeji  originally  devised  by  his  father.  The 
conquest  of  Silesia,  by  adding  considerably  to  the  number  of 
his  Catholic  subjects,  gave  it  greater  importance  and  larger 
proportions;  and  it  was  warmly  taken  up  by  the  French  phSo- 
sophers,  nearly  all  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were  to  have  a 
share  in  the  work. 

From  the  description  which  Frederick  gives  of  the  two 
projects,  his  father's  and  his  own,  it  appears  that  the  first  was 
conceived  merely  in  the  spirit  of  RationaUsm,  out  of  a  sort  of 
disgust  and  impatience  at  the  continuance  of  dogmatic  dis- 
putes in  an  enlightened  age  and  under  a  monarch  so  arbitrary 
as  Frederick  William;  while  the  second  was  founded  on 
deeper  motives  of  policy.  At  first,  Lutheranism  was  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  new  system;  but  the  Lutherans  were  expected 
to  give  up  whatever  repelled  other  men.  The  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion were  to  be  surrendered,  becaiise  ''  there  must  be  good 
sense  in  all  things,  and  we  must  not  stick  to  words/'  Public 
,  communion  was  to  be  abolished,  as  an  expedient  to  conciliate 
the  Calvinists.  xThe  use  of  images  and  the  invocation  of 
saints,  were  accepted  as  useful  for  the  lower  orders ;  but  the 
Catholics  were  to  be  isolated  firom  Rome,  as  they  afterwards 
were  in  Austria  under  the  emperor  Joseph,  and  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  was  to  be  given  up. 

These  ideas  were  considerably  developed  bv  Frederick 
himself.    He  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  all  that  could 
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divide  men  amongst  themselves^  in  order  that  their  duties  as 
subjects  might  ts^e  precedence  of  every  thmg  else :  '^en  leur 
inculquant  la  necessity  absolue  de  vivre  et  mourir  en  paix^  et 
de  faire  leur  unique  bonheur  des  vertus  sociales.^'  For  this 
end  he  sought  to  undermine  religious  zeal^  or^  as  he  says^ 
prejudices^  on  every  side.  '^I  cause  to  be  disseminated  in 
every  thing  that  is  written  in  my  kingdom  a  contempt  for 
the  Reformers;  and  I  lose  no  opportunity  of  exposing  the 
ambition  of  Bome^  and  of  both  priests  and  ministers/'  But 
this  negative  action  was  not  enough.  He  undertook  to  pro- 
vide a  definite  system  of  faith  and  worship,  and  to  induce  his 
people  to  adopt  it.  "  As  a  form*  of  worship  is  required,  I 
shall,  if  I  live,  cause  some  man  to  arise  and  preach  one.  At 
first  I  shall  pretend  to  persecute  him ;  but  by  degrees  I  shall 
declare  myself  his  protector,  and  warmly  embrace  his  sys- 
tem.'* That  system  was  completely  ready.  The  preamble,  in 
which  the  hopeless  uncertainty  of  religion  was  demonstrated 
by  the  impossibility  of  agreement,  and  each  of  the  existing 
religions  was  ridiculed  with  great  dexterity  and  apparent 
good  faith,  was  composed  by  Voltaira  The  constructive  part 
of  the  system  was  drawn  up  by  D'Alembert  and  Maupertuis; 
and  their  argument  was  so  elaborate,  that  it  seemed,  says 
Frederick,  as  if  they  had  begun  by  convincing  themselves, 
before  they  demonstrated  its  truth  to  others.  They  laboured 
to  prove  the  sacred  history  a  fable,  ^^  and  had  compiled  at 
least  thirty  reflections  on  each  passage  of  the  Bible:''  Rous- 
seau was  engaged  in  preparing  the  refutation  of  all  conceiv- 
able objections ;  and  Voltaire  and  D'Argens  had  arranged  a 
plan  for  a  council,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  king,  at  which 
each  of  the  three  recognised  religions  was  to  be  represented 
by  one  of  its  ministers,  and  every  province  of  the  kingdom  by 
two  deputies  of  the  nobility  and  as  many  of  the  ihird  estate. 
"  Our  ancestors  became  Lutherans  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
order  to  take  the  property  of  the  Church ;  and  Calvinists  in 
the  seventeenth,  in  order  to  gain  the  Dutch  in  the  cause  of 
the  succession  of  Cleves.  We  may  well  become  indiflferent  to 
all  religion,  in  order  to  preserve  tranquillity  in  our  dominions.** 
Frederick  cannot  help  admiring  the  skill  of  his  ancestors, 
who  were  so  highly  favoured  by  circumstances  that  they  could 
"  make  a  reform  which  gave  them  the  air  of  aipostles,  while  it 
filled  their  piurses.  This  is  unquestionably  the  most  reason- 
able change  of  the  kind  that  ever  occurred  j  but  as  there  is 
nothing  to  gain,  and  as  it  would  be  dangerous  Just  now  to 
walk  in  their  footsteps,  we  must  hold  fast  to  toleration."  He 
was  probably  the  first  sovereign  in  Europe  who  was  tolerant 
purely  firom  motives  of  policy.     He  could  not  understand  the 
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stem  intoleranoe  of  Proiestamsm^  but  lie  shared  the.  fanatical 
hatred  of  Rome  which  was  general  among  the  French  infidels; 
and  the  example  of  many  Catholic  countries  in  his  day  might 
have  urged  Imn  to  persecute.  He  calls  the  Catholics  the 
most  fierce  and  atrocious  fanatics;  their  clergy,  lie  says,  are 
wild-beasts,  and  wield  a  despotic  authority,  and  the  Pope  still 
lords  it  over  kings.  Yet,  with  all  this  fear  and  hatred  in  his 
soul,  he  insists  that  every  man  must  worship  in  his  own  way, 
and  that  to  neglect  this  maxim  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  State. 
The  prince,  by  keeping  aloof  from  religious  controversy,  extin- 
gniBhes  it  in  his  dominions :  "  car  les  partis  ne  se  forment 
que  sur  la  faiblesse  des  firincea  .  •  .  •  Le  meilleur  moyen 
d'ecarter  le  fanatisme  de  ses  etats,  c'est  d'etre  de  la  plus  firoide 
indifi!§rence  sur  la  religion.^^  A  wise  sovereign,  moieova:^ 
wUl  not  persecute,  because  he  will  not  be  under  the  influence 
of  religion  himself.  '^  Je  ne  dis  pas  pourtant  qu'il  faille  afficher 
rimpiite  et  Path^me,  mais — ^il  faut  penser  selon  le  rang  que 
Fon  occupe  ....  La  vraie  religion  d'un  prince  veut  Vinterdt 
des  hommes  et  sa  propre  gloire.  U  doit  £tre  dispense  par  etat 
d'en  connidtre  d'autre  .  .  .  .  Ce  serait  le  comble  de  la  folie, 
si  un  prince  s'attachait  si  des  petites  misdres  qui  ne  sont  faites 
que  pour  le  peuple  ....  Si  nous  nous  souvenons  que  nous 
sommes  Chretiens,  tout  est  perdu,  nous  serous  toujours  dupe.'' 
The  people,  therefore,  are  to  b6  under  the  authority  of  morality, 
but  not  of  doctrine ;  whilst  the  sovereign  must  be  free  from 
even  the  last  restraint  upon  his  will.  The  public  good  an4 
his  own  glory  are  the  supreme  law.  If  he  is  subject  to  scruples 
of  conscience  he, will  be  the  victim  of  a  less  scrupulous  and 
less  superstitious  enemy,  and  where  he  makes  an  unjust  war 
he  will  see  an  army  of  devils  arrayed  against  him.  In  this 
part  of  his  ailment  Frederick  fidls  into  a  vulgar  cynicism. 

We  recognise  his  political  acuteness  again  in  the  chapter 
on  the  admiiustration  of  justice.  It  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, he  maintains,  that  the  law  should  be  justly  and  im- 
partially administered  among  the  subjects.  The  prince  who 
attends  to  this  will  be  adored  by  them.  But  the  king  is  not 
subject  to  the  law.  ^'11  ne  doit  y  avoir  aucune  ^alite  entre 
le  droit  du  monarque  et  le  droit  du  sujet  ou  de  Pesdave.'' 
Justice  is  an  altogether  arbitrary  notion.  It  is  not  understood 
alike  in  any  two  countries.  Every  one,  therefore,  must  in- 
terpret it  in  his  own  way  and  to  his  own  advantage.  Old- 
][aT^and  customs  possess  a  time-honoured  authority  which 
may  ^e  inconvenient  to  the  king,  whilst  a  code  of  laws  which 
is  his  own  iwork  and  subsists  by  his  own  sanction  cannot  be 
a  limit  to  the  exerdse  of  his  power.  '^  Je  suis  n(6  trop  ambi- 
tieux  pour  soufi^  qu'il  y  ait  quelque  chose  dans'mes  etats  qui 
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me  gSne,  et  tiis-certamement  c^eet  ce  qui  m'a  oblig^  cl  fidie 
un  nouveau  code/'  Frederick^  by  this  Temarkable  admission, 
proves  the  case  of  Savigny  and  the  historic  school  of  jurispra- 
dence  in  their  resistance  to  codification.  There  is  a  dose 
parallel  between  his  views  on  law  and  on  religion;  and  the 
formula  with  which  he  overthrows  the  idea  of  right  is  borrowed 
fiom  his  argument  against  Christianity.  ''Why  is  it  extra- 
ordinary if  a  man  chooses  to  be  just  in  his  own  way?''  The 
native  toleration  which  is  founded  on  indifference  allows  no 
religious  basis^  and  therefore  no  moral  sanction  for  laws.  On 
the  other  hand,  jurisprudence  is  founded  on  ethics,  and  mor- 
ality on  dogma.  An  original  unity  of  belief,  or,  in  other  words, 
intolerance,  is  therefore  implied  in  the  common  law  of  every 
nation  that  leteins  its  own. 

As  the  supremacy  of  law  is  the  most  grievous  impediment 
to  the  enjoyment  of  sovereign  power,  an  independent  body  of 
jurists  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  absolutism.  Frede- 
rick's reflections  on  this  topic  are  more  profound  than  any 
thing  in  the  rest  of  his  work.  ''That  which  caused  me  most 
concern  was  the  sure  and  constant  course  of  the  law,  that 
spirit  of  liberty  inseparable  firom  its  principles,  and  the  dex- 
terity with  which  jurists  press  their  advantages,  and  crush 
their  opponents  iinder  the  appearance  of  the  severest  equity .  . . 
For  these  reasons  I  determined  to  sap  the  foundations  of  this 
mighty  power ;  and  by  simplifying  the  law  as  much  as  I  could, 
I  reduced  it  to  the  point  which  I  desired.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised, perhaps,  my  dear  nephew,  that  men  who  never  speak 
of  the  sacred  person  of  the  king  but  with  respect,  should  be 
alone  capable  of  giving  him  the  law.  It  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  it  is  easy  for  them  to  set  bounds  to  our  power."  He  had 
seriously  weighed  the  merits  and  disadvantages  of  constitu- 
tional government.  "  I  have  often  meditated  on  the  advan- 
tage which  a  kingdom  derives  from  a  body  that  represents  the 
nation,  and  is  the  guardian  of  the  laws.  I  think  a  king  is 
more  secure  on  his  throne  when  he  is  placed  or  retained  upon 
it  by  such  an  assembly.  But  he  must  be  an  honest  man  to 
allow  his  actions  to  be  examined  daily.  If  you  are  ambitious, 
yon  must  abandon  the  idea."  There  is  a  comparison  between 
the  position  of  a  despot  and  tiiat  of  a  constitutional  sovereign, 
which  condudes  by  recommending  a  despotism  for  a  great 
man,  for  the  singular  reason  that  hui  courtiers  dare  not  deceive 
him,  while  a  limited  monarch  is  toisled  by  adulation.  .  B]^t 
Frederick  admits  that  it  is  a  misfortune  for  the  people  to  live 
even  under  an  enlightened  despotism.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  passage  in,  which  he  presents  a  fiivourable  qpntrast  to 
Lewis  XrV.    Frederick  sees  clearly,  and  is  not  blinded  by 
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pride  or  a  narrow-minded  hypocrisy.  He  has  a  more  honest 
mind  than  Lewis,  and  less  of  that  awe  and  superstition  with 
which  the  latter  was  filled  by  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
greatness.  He  explains,  as  foUows,  one  of  tiie  beneficial  fimits 
of  despotism  :  ^*  My  monarchy  is  despotic ;  therefore  I  alone 
bear  the  responsibility.  If  I  did  not  travel  through  the  pro- 
vinces, the  governors  would  put  themselves  in  my  place,  and 
would  gradually  divest  themselves  of  the  principles  of  submis- 
sion, to  adopt  those  of  independence.  As  my  commands  are 
necessarily  haughty  and  absolute,  those  who  represent  me 
would  assume  the  same  tyrannical  tone;  whereas,  by  occa- 
sionally visiting  the  different  parts  of  my  kingdom,  I  become 
aware  of  every  abuse  of  the  powers  I  have  committed  to  others, 
and  bring  back  to  their  duty  those  who  have  transgressed  if 

On  the  balance  of  power  Frederick  speaks  with  the  know- 
ledge and  penetration  we  should  expect  in  the  man  who  over- 
threw it.  "  There  are  bad  politicians  who  imagine  that  a  state 
which  has  grown  to  a  certain  point  must  not  think  of  increas- 
ing, because  the  system  of  the  balance  of  power  assigns  its 
comer  to  each  ....  The  balance  of  power  is  a  word  which 
has  subjugated  the  whole  world,  because  people  believed  that 
it  secured  permanent  possession;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  word  ....  When  Prussia  has  accomplished  her  fortune, 
she  may  give  herself  an  air  of  good  faith  and  moderation,  which 
only  suits  great  states  and  very  small  ones.''  That  day  was 
still  remote,  and  Frederick  was  conscious  that  his  actual  re- 
sources were  not  equal  to  supporting  the  position  he  had  gained. 
^'The  first  means  of  success  is  to  possess  real  power  and  re- 
sources ;  the  second  is  to  employ  well  what  one  has.  We  are 
not  in  the  first  position.'' 

He  employed  two  methods  to  deceive  the  world  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  power.  One  was,  to  make  men  believe  that  the 
Potsdam  drill  and  manoeuvering  had  some  real  efficacy  and 
value.  This  was  important,  not  so  much  because  of  the  fear 
with  which  it  inspired  his  enemies,  as  on  account  of  the  con- 
fidence with  which  it  animated  his  own  troops.  ''All  the 
world  beUeved  themselves  lost  if  they  could  not  move  their 
arms,  their  feet,  and  their  heads  d,  la  Prussienne.  All  my 
soldiers  thought  themselves  worth  twice  as  much  when  they 
saw  that  they  were  imitated  every  where."  He  tried  to  gain 
their  attachment  by  a  trick  which  was  adopted  afterwards  by 
Napoleon.  Befotie  a  review,  he  learnt  by  heart  the  names  of 
some  of  the  office^  aod  sergeants,  and  spoke  to  them  by  name 
as  he  passed  through  the  ranks :  ''cela  me  donne  un  air 
singulier  de  memoire  et  de  reflexion."  His  other  artifice 
was  the  employment  of  men  of  letters  to  publish  his  praises. 
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He  knew  the  value  of  their  aid ;  but  he  despised  them  heartily. 
'^Between  ourselves,  they  are  a  cursed  race ;  they  are  insup- 
portably  vain,  proud,  fuU  of  contempt  for  the  great  and  of 
thirst  for  greatness,  tyrannical  in  their  opposition,  implacable 
enemies  and  inconstant  friends,  hard  to  deal  with,  and  often 
flatterers  and  satirists  in  the  same  day  .  •  . .  But  they  are 
necessary  to  a  prince  who  means  to  reign  despotically,  and 
who  is  fond  of  glory  ....  In  tike  midst  of  my  greatest  mis- 
fortunes, I  took  care  that  the  pensions  of  the  men  of  letters 
should  be  paid.''  He  explains  his  treatment  of  Voltaire  as 
follows :  '^  In  reality,  I  feared  him ;  for  I  was  not  sure  of  treat- 
ing him  always  equally  well,  and  I  knew  perfectly  that  one 
crown  less  would  bring  two  blows." 

In  fact  his  whole  life,  down  to  the  smallest  details,  was 
carefully  studied,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  and  astonishing 
the  world.  "  When  I  arrive  at  a  place,  I  always  look  fatigued, 
and  show  myself  in  public  in  a  very  bad  coat,  and  with  my 
wig  uncombed :  ce  sont  dee  riens  qui  produisent  eouvent  une 
impression  singuliire"  He  was  fond  of  good  living,  but  ob- 
tained a  reputation  for  great  sobriety.  When  he  dined  in 
public,  his  German  cook  prepared  the  dinner,  and  he  drank 
beer.  But  when  he  was  alone,  his  French  cook  found  it  hard 
to  satisfy  him.  "  You  would  hardly  believe,''  he  says,  ''how 
important  it  is  for  a  king  or  a  state  to  quit  the  beaten  track. 
It  is  only  by  the  marvellous  that  one  imposes,  and  makes  one- 
self a  name."  Finally  he  sums  up  his  whole  system  in  these 
words:  "Voule:&-vous  passer  pour  unheros?  Approchez  hardi- 
ment  du  crime.  Voulez-vous  passer  pour  un  sage  ?  Contre- 
fidtes-vous  avec  art." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  far  these  confidential  explanations 
modify,  and  how  far  they  confirm,  the  common  opinion  about 
Frederick  the  Great,  such  as  Macaulay  represents,  or  the  ad- 
miration of  those  who  think,  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  ''that  in  his 
way  he  is  a  B«ality;  that  he  always  means  what  he  speaks; 
grounds  his  actions,  too,  on  what  he  recognises  for  the 
truth."  They  show  him  as  completely  destitute  of  moral 
principle  as  Machiavelli's  Prince,  but  less  liable  to  sacrifice 
great  aims  to  petty  weaknesses  than  any  conspicuous  character 
of  modern  times.  No  biographer  has  ever  done  justice  to  his 
profoundly  calculating  intellect,  to  his  power  of  dissimulation, 
to  hia  cynical  candour,  or  to  his  knowledge  of  the  men  of  his 
time.  But  there  is  not  a  pretext  lefi(.  for  those  who  have 
made  him  their  idol  to  attribute  to  him  either  njoral  respect- 
ability, honour,  pr  public  apirit.  Yet  the  MatinSes  have  not 
remained  entirely  imknown  to  this  day.    Several  editions  are 
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ennmertfted  in  Barbier's  Dictionnaire  dee  Ouvrages  anoniflne^, 
8.  y.  Matinies,  and  in  the  Berlin  edition  of  Frederick's  writ- 
ings^ Tabk  Chronologtgue  gSn^ale,  p.  159.  A  most  corrupt 
and  often  unintelligible  text  was  published  only  three  yeazB 
ago  in  the  Corresprndance  inSdite  de  Btiffbn,  ii.  423,  fix>m  a 
copy  given  to  the  son  of  Bufibn,  at  Sans-Souci^  by  Frederick 
himBclf^  in  1782,  as  the  editor  imagines,  for  the  first  time— 
"  Ce  manuscrit  ne  fut  jamais  publie''  (p.  421).  The  text  now 
published  is  taken  from  a  different  and  a  more  reliable  source. 

In  the  year  1806^  when  Napoleon  was  at  Berlm,  his  pri- 
vate secretaiy,  the  Baron  de  M^neval,  found  the  manuscript  of 
the  MatinSes  at  Sans-Soud.  Judging  it  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  king,  with  which  he  must  have  been  acquainted, 
he  took  a  copy^  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  edition. 
There  are  many  characteristic  signs  which  make  it  probable 
that  he  had  the  original  autograph  before  him.  It  is  written 
incorrectiy,  in  a  rapid,  uneven  style,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
obscure.  A  very  superficial  comparison  with  Buffon's  copy 
will  be  enough  to  prove  the  higher  authority  of  that  of  M^ne- 
vaL  In  the  former  we  read :  "  Notre  maison  a  eu,  ainsi  que 
toutes  les  autres,  ses  Architectes,  ses  Cicerons,  ses  Nestors,  ses 
N&ons,  ses  imbeciles/'  &c.  This  jiassage  in  the  new  edition 
is  as  follows :  *^  Notre  maison  a  eu  ses  Achilles,  ses  Cicerons, 
9es  Nestors,  ses  imb^iles,''  &c.  To  put  Architectes  for  AchiUes 
might  be  only  the  blunder  of  a  copyist;  but  the  introduction 
of  Nero  shows  that  the  writer  of  tiie  copy  did  not  understand 
the  original.  Three  successive  maj^raves  of  Brandenburg 
were  sumamed  respectively  Achilles,  Cicero,  and  Nestor. 
Nero  is  mere  amplification.  Nearly  all  the  most  significant 
passages  are  entirely  omitted  in  Buffon's  text; — amongst 
others,  that  in  which  Frederick  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  * 
Catholics;  that  in  which  he  declares  that  justice  must  be 
done  only  when  no  interests  of  the  State  are  involved;  that 
in  which  he  asserts  the  superiority  of  despotic  government; 
and  all  the  bitterest  remarks  on  the  men  of  letters.  Many 
littie  touches  which  would  not  sound  well  in  the  ears  of  a 
Frendi  philosopher  are  carefully  expunged,  and  almost  every 
alteration  is  evidently  suggested  by  the  desire  of  appearing  to 
advantage.  Each  of  the  two  copies  bears  the  most  ample  and 
satisfactory  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  other ;  but 
jt  is  unquestionable  that  the  real  intimate  ideas  of  Frederick 
are  to  be  found  in  the  text  M.  de  Meneval. 

The  great  Berlin  edition  of  the  works  of  Frederick,  which 
was  completed  in  1857,  three  years  before  the  correspondence 
c^Buffon  was  published,  does  not  contain  the  Matinees,  The 
exclusion  is  accounted  for  in  the  following  note :  "  Matinees 
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Boyales^  ou  Entreti^is  sur  P Art  de  B^gner  (saxis  lieu  d'lm- 
pression)^  1766^  60  pftges  in-8.  Les  ^itions  et  les  manuscrite 
de  cette  manvaise  satire  contre  ¥r6A€nc  qui  datent  d^avant 

1770  ne  renfennent  que  cinq  matinees Plus  tard  les 

^teurs  out  ajoute  les  deux  matinees  Du  Militaire  et  Dela 
Finance,  et  intitule  Touvrage :  Les  Matinees  du  Roi  de  PruseCf 
adressfes  a  eon  neveu.  Les  archives  de  la  maison  royale  con- 
servent  trois  manusciits  de  Fouyrage  en  question^  dont  deux 
portent  des  notes  de  la  main  de  M.  de  Catt^  lecteur  de  Fr& 
d6ric.  On  lit  sur  Vim,  compost  de  dnq  matinees :  '  Envoi 
de  Mr.  Grimm  de  Paris  pour  en  rendre  compte  au  Boi  f  et 
sur  Fautre^  de  sept  matinees:  'Envoi  de  Mr.  Grimm  pour 
montrer  au  Boi  ou  lui  en  faire  part.'  M.  P.  B.  Anguis  a 
reproduit  six  mating  sous  le  titre  de :  Les  Conseils  du  Trdne 
donntspar  Frideric  Ily  dit  le  Orcmd,  aux  Jtois  et  aux  Peuples 
de  PEurope,  Paris,  1823.  M.  Techener  parle  de  Fouvrage 
qui  nous  occupe  dans  son  BvMetin  du  Bibliophile^  Paris,  1848, 
in-8,  p.  172, 1 73.  Void  ce  qu'il  en  dit :  '  Ces  Matinees  Roy  ales 
n'ont  pu  dire  compost  que  par  un  des  ennemis  de  Fred^a 
n  ne  &ut  pour  s'en  convaincre  que  lire  dans  la  quatriime 
matiniey  au  paragraphe  sur  les  Plaisirs,  la  mani^re  dont  on 
lui  £edt  faire  Faven  de  la  plus  avilissante  faiblesse.'  Thi^bault, 
dons  ses  Souvenirs,  quatrieme  ^tion,  tome  iv.  p.  181-188, 
attribue  les  matinSes  i,  un  o£Bicier  fran^ais  qu'il  ne  nomme 
pas,^  mais  qu'il  d^gne  comme  ayant  accompagn^  le  mar€- 
chal  de  Saxe  en  quality  d'aide-de-^^mp ;  il  ajoute  que  cet 
offider,  s'^tant  basard^  i,  reparaitre  dans  les  ^tats  de  Fred^c, 
apres  avoir  fait  paraitre  en  HoUande  cet  ouvrage  apocryphe, 
fat  arr^  et  conduit  k  Spandow,  oii  il  fut  enferme  pour  le  reste 
de  ses  jours  et  o&  il  moiurut  en  effet  Ce  fait  prouve  (fue  ce 
n'est  ni  A  Voltaire,  comme  ?a  pr^tendu  M.  Jouyneau  des 
Loges,  ni  au  baron  Patono,  ainsi  que  I'a  avance  Tabb^  Denina, 
que  Pon  doit  imputer  les  Matinees  Royales.  On  pent  enfin 
consulter  Barbier,  Dictionnaire  des  Anonymes,  t.  ii.  p.  335  et 
836,  article  Matinies,  et  la  notice  litteraire  que  nous  avons 
ins&ree  dans  la  Staatszeitung,  Berlin,  1845,  26  juin,  no.  175, 
p.  852,  lorsque  le  Constitutionnel  avait  reproduit  les  MatMes 
Royales,  qui  ont  aussi  paru  sous  le  titre  de :  Entretiens  sur 
VArt  de  B£gner,  divisSs  en  cinq  soiries  (sans  lieu  d'iriiprearicm), 
1766,  24  pages  in-8/' 

This  is  s3l  that  the  editors  tell  us  afiout  the  Matini^s.  If 
it  was  intended  as  an  argument  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  work,  there  would  be  a  manifest  petitio  principii  i  for  it 

«  •*  II  s*appe1ait  Bonneville.  Voyez  (Fr.  NicolaT)  Freimuthige  Anmerlmn- 
gen  tiber  des  lUtten  Ton  Zimmermann  Fragmente  iiber  Friedrich  den  Orpssen, 
t.  i.  p.  181  et  182;  i  il  p.  253  et  254.'' 
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begins  by  assuming  that  it  is  a  worthless  satire.  Two  of  the 
Ms.  copies  in  the  royal  archives  are  accounted  for,  and  the 
third  is  passed  over  with  a  silence  which  would  be  very  sig- 
nificant if  the  notice  pretended  to  critical  accuracy.  If  it  is 
a  copy  of  the  printed  work^  it  would  not  be  so  carefully  pre- 
served; certainly  it  would  not  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
without  note  or  comment ;  and  if  it  bore  any  sign  or  mark  by 
which  it  could  be  proved  to  be  no  original,  so  important  a 
testimony  against  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  the  work  of  Frede- 
rick would  not  have  been  omitted  by  the  editors.  The  ad- 
mission that  this  third  manuscript  copy  exists  in  the  archives 
is  of  some  consequence^  as  it  is  vnthout  doubt  the  one  which 
M.  de  M^neval  transcribed.  We  can  neither  believe  that  he 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  copy  manuscripts  which  had 
been  sent  from  Paris  by  Grimm,  or  that,  having  access  to  the 
papers  of  Frederick,  he  was  ignorant  of  his  handwriting.  But 
though  the  editors  throw  no  light  on  the  subject,  they  refer 
us  to  the  authority  of  M.  Techener  for  the  internal  criticism 
of  the  piece,  and  to  the  narrative  of  Thi^bault  for  its  material 
history ;  and  they  appear  to  suppose  that  the  words  of  these 
writers  possess  some  actual  value. 

Thi^ault  was  one  of  those  Frenchmen  with  whom  Frede- 
rick delighted  to  surround  himself.  He  spent  twenty  years  at 
Berlin,  and  wrote  a  collection  of  anecdotes  in  honour  of  his 
patron,  which  acquired  no  little  popularity,  and  contributed 
to  establish  the  ordinary  view  of  the  character  of  the  king. 
The  evidence  which  he  gives  concerning  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion is  to  the  following  effect :  ''  The  marshal  of  Saxony  came 
to  visit  the  king,  doubtless  in  order  to  concert  with  him  the 
plan  of  the  next  campaign.  A  French  oflScer,  who  was  still 
young,  though  he  had  already  served  in  America,  accompanied  •* 
the  marshal  as  his  aide-de-camp.  This  officer  was  a  man  of 
parts,  but  neither  prudent  nor  delicate.  It  is  said  that  he 
obtained  of  the  copyist  of  Frederick  the  Matinees  du  Roi  de 
Prasse,  or  discussions  between  that  monarch  and  the  eldest 
of  his  brothers  and  his  heir,  for  twenty-four  hours  only ;  and 
that,  as  a  natural  return  for  this  indiscretion,  he  lent  at  the 
same  time  to  the  copyist  the  manuscript  RSveries  of  the  mar- 
shal ;  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  promise  to  read  the 
works  without  transcribing  them,  they  both  sat  up  all  night 
secretly  copying  them ;  and  that  in  this  way  the  public  had, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  first  edition  of  the  RSveries,  and  on  the 
other  the  Dutch  edition  of  the  Matinees.  There  must  be 
some  error  in  this  story.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Frederick 
never  composed  these  pretended  Matinees,  although  it  is  pos- 
sible, and  even  likely  enough,  that  he  may  have  said  in  different 
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conversations  some  of  the  things  which  they  contain.  Perhaps 
his  secretary  had  gathered  up  some  of  these  real  or  supposed 
utterances ;  and  perhaps  this  collection  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  officer^  and  was  converted  into  the  Matinees.  I 
offor  this  suggestion^  because  it  is  true  that  the  latter^  having 
quitted  the  marshal  and  gone  to  Holland^  there  published 
these  apocryphal  MatinSes,  and  was  fool  enough  to  imagine 
that  his  secret  was  known  to  nobody ;  that  afterwards^  being 
in  search  of  employment^  he  flattered  himself^  on  the  strength 
of  some  vague  promises,  that  he  could  obtain  a  commission  in 
the  Prussian  service;  and  that,  having  ventured  to  appear  in 
the  dominions  of  Frederick,  he  was  arrested,  carried  to  Span- 
dow,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and 
where  he  died  many  years  ago/' 

Thidbault  evidently  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  marshal 
of  Saxony  was  at  Berlin  in  1749,  and  died  in  1750.  The 
MatinSes,  whoever  may  be  their  author,  were  written  after 
the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  1763.  They  are  addressed 
to  Prince  Frederick  William,  who  was  bom  in  1745,  The 
writer  is  not  a  Frenchman,  for  the  style  is  full  of  German- 
isms. Yet  it  may  very  well  be  that  the  French  officer  Bon- 
neville, who  died  at  Spandow,  came  by  some  imknown  means 
into  possession  of  the  manuscript,  and  caused  it  to  be  printed. 
It  appeared  first  in  1766,  and  was  sent  by  Grimm  to  the 
king's  private  secretary,  De  Catt.  The  hypothesis  that  Bon- 
neville was  the  author  stands  altogether  unsupported.  Dr. 
Preuss,  the  royal  Prussian  historiographer,  and  the  editor  of 
Frederick's  works,  informs  us^  that,  as  soon  as  the  book 
reached  Berlin,  on  the  4th  of  March  1766,  the  king  caused 
an  article  to  be  inserted  in  the  Hamburg  and  Altona  News- 
papers, by  his  resident  at  Hamburg,  Colonel  Quintus  Icilias. 
Its  purport  was  as  follows :  "  A  certain  book  has  been  lately 
printed  under  the  title  of  Les  MatirUes  du  Roi  de  Prusse.  It 
is  astonishing  that  people  can  be  so  impudent  and  so  mali- 
cious as  to  write  such  false,  unfounded,  and  nonsensical 
things,  and  use  the  name  of  a  great  monarch.  If  neither  the 
dishonour,  nor  the  impropriety,  nor  the  insolence  of  such 
conduct  restrained  the  author  and  the  printer  from  outraging 
polite  society  in  such  a  way,  they  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  of 
meeting  one  day  with  the  punishment  they  have  deserved."  * 

We  learn  nothing  from  this  article.  Frederick  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  angry  at  the  publication,  whether  the 
book  was  genuine  or  fabricated.      He  could  not  avoid  ex- 

>  In  an  article  in  the  Magazinjur  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes,  of  Wednes- 
day, April  10,  1S61. 
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pressings  in  either  case^  his  protest  and  his  displeasure.  It 
appears^  therefore,  that  the  publisher  mast  have  known  that 
he  could  not  visit  Prussia  in  safety.  If  he  had  forged  the 
book,  and  had  drawn  out  of  his  own  heart  the  lineaments  of 
the  infamous  character  of  the  king,  it  is  incredible  that  one 
who  was  so  familiar  with  the  depths  of  human  selfishness 
should  have  trusted  himself,  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
guilt  upon  him,  within  the  grasp  of  the  man  he  had  so  griev- 
ously libelled.  The  fate  of  Bonneville  does  not  offer  the 
same  inexplicable  mystery,  if  we  abandon  the  hypothesis  of 
Thi^ault  and  Preuss.  He  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript  in  some  way  which  in  all  probability  could 
not  be  justified,  and  he  had  published  it.  He  had  committed  a 
grave  act  of  indiscretion,  perhaps  a  breach  of  confidence.  But 
his  crime  against  the  king  was  incomparably  less  than  tiie 
deliberate  composition  of  such  a  work  under  his  name.  That 
he  should,  under  the  circumstances,  have  put  himself  in  the 
power  of  Frederick,  was  another  act  of  imprudence,  but  an 
act  less  inconsistent  with  this  interpretation  of  his  character 
than  with  the  villany  which,  on  the  other  alternative,  we  most 
attribute  to  him. 

The  only  hypothesis  which  has  been  devised  by  those  who 
deny  the  authenticity  of  the  MatinSee  has  nothing  in  the 
external  facts  of  the  case  to  support  it.  Neither  Thiebault 
nor  Dr.  Preuss  produce  a  single  argument  against  the  opinion 
that  the  real  author  was  Frederick.  So  far,  therefore,  that 
opinion  is  not  conclusively  established  j  but  no  other  person 
can  be  found  whose  claims  possess  the  slightest  force.  The 
only  argument  derived  from  the  tenor  of  the  text  itself  is 
conveyed  by  the  editors,  in  the  form  of  a  quotation  from  the 
French  bibliographer  M.  Techener.  It  is,  he  says,  impossible 
that  any  man  could  have  confessed  his  own  degrading  vices. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  only  logical  argument  which  the  editors 
have  ever  brought  forward  to  justify  the  omission  of  the 
MatinSes  from  their  collection  of  Frederick's  writings. 

Dr.  Preuss  is  a  gentleman  of  such  extraordinary  credu- 
lity where  the  honour  of  Frederick  is  at  stake,  that  he  may 
be  sincere  in  eonsidering  this  argument  decisive.  He  has 
read  all  the  works  of  the  king,  including  his  letters  to  Vol- 
taire, D'Argens,  and  Prince  Henry,  and  nevertheless  he  is 
able  to  affirm  that  '^  Frederick  never  spoke  of  the  Christian 
religion  otherwise  than  with  the  most  suitable  reverence.''* 
It  does  not  matter,  however,  whether  we  assume  that  the 
^edkor  is*^estitute  of  the  critical  faculty,  or  that  his  private 
convictiott  was  overruled  by  a  different  motive.  In  neither 
*  Preuss,  Friedrioh  der  Grosse,  ILL  175. 
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ease  oonld  the  McxtinSea  have  been  included  in  an  official  edi- 
tion^ printed  by  the  king's  printer  and  sfuperintended  by  the 
historiographer-royal.  The  fame  of  the  great  king  is  a  tower 
of  strength  to  his  descendants.  The  belief  in  lus  patriotic 
pdicy  and  character  is  partly  the  cause  of  the  sympathy 
which  the  House  of  HohenzoUem  enjoys  in  Germany.  The 
official  recognition  and  adoption  of  the  confidential  statement 
of  his  system  would  be  an  ungenerous  and  destructive  blow 
at  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  In  another  point  of 
view  it  would  be  even  more  than  impolitic.  The  Matinees 
contain  a  description  of  the  Prussian  people^  scornful  and 
insulting  in  the  highest  degree^  and  yet  not  so  unfair  as  to  be 
witiiout  a  sting.  To  publish  this  as  the  estimate  formed  of 
the  character  of  his  subjects  by  the  greatest  king  of  the  race, 
in  an  edition  of  his  writings  publuhed  officiary,  with  the 
sanction  of  government,  would  be  an  outrage  which  no  sove- 
reign possessing  the  least  sense  of  honour  or  of  his  own 
dignity  would  think  of  committing,  and  which  no  sovereign 
could  commit  with  impunity.  We  are  inclined  to  think  tluit 
it  is  owing  as  much  to  this  feeling  of  the  utter  impossibility 
of  involving  the  royal  family  in  the  responsibilitv  of  the  Jf  o^ 
tin^,  as  to  a  reluctance  to  alter  the  popular  bdief  in  the 
virtues  of  Frederick,  that  the  editors,  in  excluding  them  firom 
their  edition,  have  tak^i  so  little  pains  to  justify  the  omission* 

For  the  passage  to  which  M.  Techener  alludes  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  cynical  tone  of  the  whole  work.  The 
same  spirit  animates  every  part.  Every  where  we  find  the 
same. unvarying  egotism,  the  same  heartless  sneer  at  every 
moral  virtue, — ^redeemed  only  by  the  candour  and  self-know- 
ledge with  which  it  is  put  forth,  and  by  the  sagacity  with 
which  it  is  applied,  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil,  to  the  art  of 
government.  Oth^  men  have  been  as  selfish  in  their  objects, 
and  as  vicious  in  their  acts.  But  very  few  have  been  so  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  the  nature  of  their  motives;  and  few  in- 
tellects have  been  so  h^hly  sharpened  by  interest  to  discern 
some  of  the  highest  truths  of  policy.  The  Ma/Hnees  are  in 
this,  respect  a  masterpiece,  such  as  no  writer  could  lia^  con- 
ceived or  executed  who  had  not  the  model  hpfbre  him.  The 
author  must  have  sat  for  his  own  portrait;  he  must  have 
possessed  the  wonderful  character  and ,  intellect  which .  he 
describes.  7, 

Frederick  is  perfectly  conscious  of  the  immorality  of  his 
•precepts;  but  he  does  not  believe  in  morality.  He  knows 
that  hi  is  not  raising  himself  in  the  eyes  of  lus  nep|^ew} 
but  he  tells  him  to  put  off  the  rimphcity  of  childhood,  and 
to  understand  the  qualities  which  make  not  a  good  man,  but 
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a  great  king.  He  exposes  his  own  moral  faults  without  pride 
or  humiliation,  but  in  order  that  his  successor  may  learn,  at 
his  expense,  the  secret  by  which  power  is  increased.  Accord- 
ingly, he  disguises  nothmg  which  may  contribute  to  that  end. 
His  purpose  is  dear,  and  the  book  corresponds  accurately 
with  it.  There  are  many  traits  in  his  correspondence,  as  it 
is  included  in  the  late  edition  of  his  works,  which  confirm 
the  statements  of  the  Matmies. 

The  same  considerations  which  have  caused  their  exclu- 
sion have  determined  the  choice  of  his  letters.  The  edition 
is  not  complete.  An  official  edition  probably  could  not  be 
complete.  Although  it  is  distinctly  affirmed  that  all  Fre* 
derick's  writings  are  included,  there  is  only  one  letter  to  Ca- 
therine II.  It  is  dated  April  22,  1781,^  and  congratulates  the 
empress  on  having  dictated  the  Peace  of  Teschen,  by  which 
Eussia  acquired  the  right  of  interfering  in  the  concerns  of 
Germany,  which  had,  since  the  year  1648,  been  enjoyed  by 
France.  Now  Frederick  was  in  intimate  alliance  with  Ca- 
therine for  twenty  years,  during  which  time  several  matters 
of  a  very  delicate  nature  were  negotiated  between  them. 
Amongst  these  were  the  Partition  of  Poland,  and  the  marriage 
of  the  Grand-duke  Paul  with  a  princess  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
which  was  arranged  by  Frederick.  Is  it  credible  that  during 
all  this  time  he  never  wrote  to  her  except  in  the  case  of  the 
one  single  letter  which  is  contained  in  the  (Euvres  ?  Dohm, 
who  was  not  an  enemy  of  Frederick,  tells  us  that  the  flattery 
with  which  he  kept  his  ally  in  good  humour  was  not  always 
worthy  of  him ;  but  that  he  was  preserved  from  greater  de- 
gradation .  by  the  admiration  which  Catherine  had  always 
entertained  for  him.^  He  adds,  that  he  can  say  this  with  con- 
fidence, because  he  had  seen  several  of  FredericVs  letters  to 
her,  which  were  still  unpublished.  Judging  from  the  tone  of 
the  published  letter,  it  is  probable  that  the  others  were  not 
creditable  to  the  writer's  sense  of  dignity;  and  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  this  was  the  motive  of  their  exclusion.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  both  originals  and  copies  are  lost.  At 
any  rate,  we  might  expect  that  the  editors  would  have  given 
some  explanation  which  might  remove  our  suspicions,  and 
that  the  all  but  total  omission  of  this  important  part  of  the 
correspondence  of  Frederick  would  have  been  accounted  for. 

We  admit  that  the  reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Ma-' 
tiniea  were  overwhelming,  although  there  is  absolutely  no 
argument  against  their  authenticity.  At  the  same  time, 
when  the  edition  of  the  (Euvres  was  .completed  in  1857,  the 
proo&  of  Frederick's  authorship  did  not  amount  to  a  cer- 
*  (EttYres,  aoLTii.  3.  323.  ^  Benkwurdigkeiten,  ir.  259. 
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tainty.  It  may  be  tliat  that  third  manuscript  copy  in  the 
Prussian  archives  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  the  king ;  and 
the  former  editions^  which  attribute  the  work  to  him^  do  not 
prove  it.  They  contained  different  texts,  and  no  text  coin- 
cided with  that  of  the  Berlin  manuscript.  The  internal  evi- 
dence, moreover,  could  never  be  conclusive  against  the  voice 
of  Prussian  patriotism  and  a  cherished  tradition.  That  is  a 
sort  of  imcritical  resistance  which  could  only  be  overcome 
when  eveiy  link  in  the  chain  of  external  evidence  was  com- 
plete. This  is  now  the  case;  and  the  authorship  is  brought 
home  to  Frederick  the  Great  by  the  following  note  of  the 
editor  of  Buffon's  correspondence,  M.  H.  Nadault  de  Buffon.^ 
The  son  of  the  great  naturalist  visited  Berlin  in  the  summer 
of  the.  year  1782,  and  was  received  with  great  distinction  by 
the  king:  ''A  son  retour  d'Allemagne,  le  comte  de  Buffon 
remit  a  son  pere  un  manuscrit  que  lui  avait  confie  le  grand 
Frederic,  et  qui  a  pour  titre :  Les  Matinees  de  FredSric  IL 
A  son  neveu  Fridiric  GuUlaume,  son  successeur  it  la  couronne. 
Ce  manuscrit  que  Buffon  fit  voir  a  ses  amis  et  dont  les  M€- 
moires  de  Bachaumont  font  mention,  ne  fut  jamais  publie. 
M.  Humbert-Bazile,  son  secretaire,  fut  chargi  par  lui  d^en 
faire  plusieurs  copies,  dont  Vxme  lui  est  rest^e.  Mme.  Beau- 
desson,  sa  fille,  a  bien  voulu  m'en  donner  communication.  En 
publiant  aujourd'hui  le  manuscrit  du  roi  de  Prusse,  je  dois 
dire  cependant  qu'en  1844  M.  Humbert-Bazile  ayant  remis 
ses  papiers  a  M.  Isidore-Oeoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  ce  savant  fit 
paraitre  en  feuilleton  quelques  extraits  de  cette  page  des  m4- 
moires  du  grand  Fr^lric.  Cette  publication,  incomplete  du 
reste,  n'enlevera  rien  a  Tinterfet  avec  lequel  sera  lu  ce  firag- 
ment  vraiment  curieux*  II  trouve  d'ailleurs  naturellement 
sa  place  ici. 

'^  Un  passi^  des  memoires  in^ts  laiss^  par  M.  Hum- 
bert-Bazile en  determine  Tauthenticite  : 

" '  Plus  tard,  est-il  dit  a  la  page  328,  t.  i.  du  manuscrit : 
M.  de  Buffon  fils  me  valut  un  d^sagr^ment  s^rieux  auquel 
je  n'avais  cependant  point  lien  de  m'attendre.  M.  le  Comte 
^tait  aller  passer  la  joumee  k  St.  Ouen ;  durant  son  absetice, 
'  son  fils  vient  me  prendre,  pour  aller  rendre  visite  au  celebre 
peintre  Julien  de  Parme,  qui  habitait  alors  la  rue  de  VEsthi- 
pade.  A  mon  retoor  le  portier  de  Ph6tel  me  pr^vient  que 
pendant  mon  absence  M.  le  Comte  est  rentr^,  et  qu'il  a  te- 
moigne  un  vif  mecontentemeut  en  apprenant  que  j'etais 
sortL  Je  cours  k  son  appartement ;  M.  de  Buffon  me  re9oit 
firoidement,  et  me  t^moigne  son  mecontentemeut.  M.  Necker, 
me  dit*il,  est  venu  avec  moi  a  Paris  pour  voir  les  pr&entsi 
7  Correspondanoe  m6dite,  il  421. 
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de  rimpeiBtrice  et  prendre  lecture  de  ses  lettres^  et  en 
meme  temps  du  manuscrit  duroi  de  Prusse  que  je  vous 
ai  donne  ^  oopier:  qu'en  aTez-yous  fait?  Je  r^pondis  avec 
respect :  J'ai  soigneusement  renferm^  les  lettres  de  rimp^nb- 
trice  et  le  manuscrit  du  roi  de  Prusse  dans  le  meuble  oii  je 
range  ceux  de  vos  ouvrages  que  tous  Youlez  revoir;  en  voici 
la  clef.  Je  ne  pensais  pas  que  M.  le  Comte  £^t  de  retour  a 
lliotel  avant  moi ;  au  reste^  je  ne  sors  que  rarement^  et  je 
mets  le  plus  d'exactitude  possible  a  ex&niter  vos  ordres ;  mais 
oette  fois  M.  votre  fils  m'a  presse  de  Paccompagner^  et  dans  la 
crainte  de  le  d&obliger^  je  suis  sorti  avec  lui.  C'est  bien^  me 
dit-il^  tout  en  se  promenant  dans  son  cabinet^  c'est  fini;  mais 
ne  recommencez  plus/ '' 

The  testimony  of  the  secretary  and  of  the  editor  of  Buf- 
fon  is  incontrovertible.  Dr.  Preuss  has  attempted  to  meet  it 
in  an  article  we  have  already  referred  to.  He  quotes  the 
words  in  which  Buffon  relates  to  Madame  Necker  that  his 
son  had  been  presented  to  the  king^  and  adds:  ''Here  is 
nothing  about  the  king  having  given  to  the  yoimg  officer  for 
his  father  this  satire  as  his  own  work.^'^  The  omission  of 
any  notice  of  a  fact  is  very  rarely  a  decisive  proof  that  it  has 
not  happened.  Buffon^  on  the  12th  of  July  1782,  writes  a 
long  letter  to  Madame  Necker;  at  the  end  he  adds  a  post- 
script: ''Encore  une  petite  gazette^  puisqu*il  reste  de  la 
place.''  9  Then  he  fills  up  the  space  with  a  short  account  of 
his  son's  interview  with  Frederick,  in  which  thare  is  nothing 
about  the  Matinfes,  It  may  be  that  he  had  not  room  for  it, 
for  he  ends  with  an  &c.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  did  not  think 
of  it.  Or  his  son  may  not  have  told  him  of  it  at  the  time;  for 
the  audience  took  place  on  the  18th  of  May.  Or  he  may 
have  thought  it  unnecessary  or  unwise  to  write  to  Madame 
Necker  about  it.  Certainly  he  did  not  yet  know  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  book,  as  his  son  did  not  return  for  many  months. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  Buffon  may  not  have  mentioned 
the  MaiinSes  in  the  letter  on  which  Dr.  Preuss  comments, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  motive  on  the  part  oi  M.  Hum- 
bert-Bazile,  or  of  M.  H.  Nadault  de  Buffon,  for  the  fidsehood 
of  which  he  accuses  them. 

He  supports  the  imputation  with  another  argument: 
"In  the  letter  to  lyAIembert,  of  the  18th  of  May  1782,  the 
day  on  which  young  Buffon  and  the  Abb^  Raynal  were  pre- 
sented at  Potsdam,  Frederick  the  Great  speaks  circumstan- 

*  "Hierateht  niclttB,  (Ims  der  Kdni^  dem  jungen  Offixier  das  fremde  Faa- 
qnill  als  seine  Arbeit  sum  Greschenke  fiir  den  Venasser  der  Hittoire  NatwrdU 
anyertraut." 

'  Correspondance  incite  de  Baffon,  ii.  195. 
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tiallj  of  the  latter^  but  says  nothing  of  the  former/'  This 
might  be  an  argument  to  prove  that  young  Buffon  never  was 
presented ;  but  it  does  not  bear  in  any  way  upon  the  question 
as  to  what  passed  at  the  interview.  It  is,  however^  a  very 
good  instance  to  show  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  there  is 
any  thing  unlikely  in  the  omission  of  the  story  of  the  manu- 
script in  the  letter  of  the  younger  Buffon  to  his  father^  or  in 
the  letter  of  the  father  to  Madiune  Necker.  It  is  in  fact  very 
improbable  that  Dr.  Preuss  made  these  objections  from  any 
other  motive  than  that  of  official  propriety.  If  the  positive 
evidence  did  not  conclusively  establish  the  authenticity  of  the 
Matinees  Boy  ales j  the  que&(tion  would  be  settled  by  the  total 
absence  of  any  argument  against  it  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  strongly  interested  in  the  cause. 


[    172    ] 


VENN'S  LIFE  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER.^ 
[Communicated.]  , 

Mr.  Venn  has  published  a  book  on  St  Francis  Xavier,  in 
which,  assuming  the  character  of  advocatvs  diaholi,  he  en- 
deavours to  demolish  the  miracles,  disparage  the  yirtues, 
and  minimise  the  ^eat  actions  of  the  saint.  Some  extracts 
from  the  book  wmch  had  come  under  my  notice  had  led  me 
to  judge  that  the  points  which  it  raised  were  not  such  as  could 
be  suitably  discussed  in  The  Home  and  Foreign  Review^  in- 
asmuch as  they  seemed  to  involve  merely  the  natural  Protes- 
tant estimate  of  Catholic  doings,  and  to  appeal  to  no  standard 
of  criticism  common  to  all  educated  men.  It  had  seemed  to 
me  that  the  question  was  one  which  could  only  be  dealt  with 
in  some  professedljr  theological  or  polemical  orran.  But 
a  notice  appeared  m  a  periodical  of  the  6th  of  I)ecember 
the  drift  of  which  was  that  Mr.  Venn's  book,  though  evi- 
dently one-sided,  was  in  fact  an  able  exposure  of  a  mass  of 
impudent  pious  frauds,  which  had  involved  the  saint  in  an 
atmosphere  of  myth  and  magic  that  vanished  instantly  before 
the  light  of  criticism ;  and  that  the  result  of  the  whole  was  to 
bring  down  St.  Francis  from  the  supernatural  elevation  to 
which  superstition  had  raised  him,  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary 
missionary.  This  notice  induced  me  to  examine  the  book 
with  attention;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  attack  is 
in  many  respects  more  important  than  I  had  at  first  ima- 
gined. Applying  to  the  history  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
Aavier  those  tests  of  credibility  which  modern  criticism  has 
irrevocably  estabKahed,  and  ranging  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
accessible  evidence  before  him,  Mr.  Venn  has  certainly  de- 
monstrated that  Father  Bouhours's  biography  of  the  saint 
(well  known  in  this  country  through  Dryden's  translation) 
is  deformed  by  many  gross  and  extravagant  fictions.  His 
mode  of  proceeding  is  to  take  Xavier's  letters,  and  com- 
pare them  closely  with  the  biographies ;  and  by  this  means 
various  discrepancies,  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  recon- 
cile, are  brought  to  light.  But  since  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison between  the  relative  authority  of  Xavier's  account 
of  Kis  o'vni  acts  and  of  the  accounts  furnished  by  his  bio- 
graphers, Mr.  Venn  infers  that  when  the  two  differ,  the 

'  Missionary  Life  and  Labours  of  Francis  Xavier,  taken  from  his  own 
Correspondence;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  general  Results  of  Roman  Catholio 
Missions  imong  the  Heathen.  By  Henry  Venn,  B.D.,  Hon.  Sec  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.    London:  Longmans. 
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statement  of  the  biographer  is  to  be  rejected.  Thus,  setting 
side  by  side  Xavier's  own  statement,  in  a  letter  dated  21 
Anffust  1544)  of  bis  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  language 
of  the  Comorin  Christians ;  his  expressions  in  a  letter  dated 
27  January  1545,  which  seem  to  show  that  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  was  still  slight ;  and  the  statement 
of  Bonhours  (p.  108),  that  "  at  that  time'*  (namely,  about 
January  1545)  ''  God  first  conmiunicated  to  Xavier  the  gift 
of  tonffues,'^  so  that  he  "  spoke  very  well  the  language  of 
those  oarbarians  without  having  learnt  it ;"  —  Mr.  Venn 
concludes  that  the  latter  statement  is  altogether  baseless. 
The  story  of  the  Badages  is  unquestionaUy  an  instance 
of  the  amplification,  or  rather  complete  transformation,  of 
the  real  facts.  Educated  Catholics,  indeed,  must  have  been 
staggered  at  many  things  in  the  narrative  of  Bouhours, 
and  must  have  desired  to  know  the  evidence  for  them; 
but  the  effect  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  so  to  transport 
the  reader  with  admiration  and  love  for  the  saint  whom 
it  portrays,  and  whose  own  burning  words  it  constantly 
quotes,  tnat  no  one  has  hitherto  felt  moved  to  subject  the 
narrative  to  a  searching  analytical  process.  This,  how- 
ever, has  now  been  done;  and,  instead  of  regretting  the 
fact,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  accept  calmly  the  conclusions  to 
which  a  rigorous  logic  compels  ns.  If  Mr.  Venn  has  served 
truth,  he  has  also  served  the  cause  of  Catholicism.  It  has 
been  justly  said,  that  the  man  who  detects  and  shivers  to 
fragments  but  one  lie — one  blinding  phantasm — out  of  the 
many  which  walk  the  world,  so  that  it  can  be  buried  out 
of  the  way  and  finally  disposed  of,  has  deserved  well  of 
mankind.  In  this  scene  of  warring  moral  elements  ip  which 
we  move,  what  possession  is  of  imy  real  value  but  truth? 
Innotescat  Veritas;  mat  codum.  What  good  would  it  do  to 
any  of  us  that  a  miracle  should  be  believed  to  be  taiie  when 
in  fact  it  was  not  true  P 

But  such  a  belief,  some  men  think,  may  be  edifying, 
may  have  a  useful  suasive  power  ad  bonos  mores,  may  dispose 
the  mind  to  religion  and  serious  thoughts.  Perhaps  it  some* 
times  may ;  but  that  does  not  justify  in  the  biographer  any 
negligence  in  verifying  the  statements  which  he  gives  out 
for  truth.  To  feed  the  religious  life  on  falsehood  is  indeed 
to  build  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  The  day  comes  at  last 
when  the  devout  heart  finds  that  its  fervour  has  been  played 
upon,  that  it  has  been  duped  with  a  lie;  and  the  reaction  is 
likely  to  cause  a  revolt  from  the  whole  view  of  things  to 
which  it  had  adhered,  from  what  was  true  in  it  as  well  as 
what  was  false.   In  reading  the  Oratorian  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
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it  is  soaroely  possible  not  to  be  strnbk  by  the  tbonght,  ihat 
that  renunciation  of  all  criticism  wbioh  the  editor  avows 
liimsdf  to  baye  made  on  principle  is  a  fatal  and  disfiguring 
blot  on  a  series  in  many  respects  most  admirable  and  ralu- 
able.  Such  a  volvme  as  that  containing  the  life  of  B.  Peter 
dayery  in  every  page  of  which  there  is  a  fineshness  and 
simplicity  which  seem  to  show  that  the  aocoimts  are  taken 
from  first  hand,  is  saoceeded  perhaps  by  a  volume  of  Uves  of 
Italian  nuns,  translated  from  Italian  biographies  written 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  after  the  deaths  of  their  subjects, 
the  vaguely  pious  language  of  which  suffers  scarcely  a  smgle 
trait  of  individual  character  to  emerge.  This  is  not  right. 
A  man  should  write  the  Uves  of  the  saints  with  as  much  con« 
scientiousness  and  discrimination  as  he  would  bestow  on  the 
life  of  Socrates.  They  are  heroes ;  and  that  is  one  reasosr 
why  it  is  necessary  to  discover  and  record  the  exact  truth 
about  them.  What  Mahomet,  and  Bums,  and  Luther,  aod 
Cromwell,  and  Frederick  II.  are  to  hero-wmhiping  men  of 
letters,  that — ^though  of  course  far  more — ^the  saints  of  the 
Ohurch  are  to  OathoUcs.  In  the  battle  against  all  forms  of 
selfishness  and  baseness  which  each  one  of  us,  if  not  quite 
spiritually  dead,  is  continually  wajring,  these  men  have 
gained  the  victtnry.  They  stand  before  us  as  abiding  wit- 
nesses for  tiie  supremacy*  of  the  moral  over  the  material 
world ;  and  in  their  company  we  find  courage  to  face  and 
scorn  that  atheistic  philosophy  which  can  neither  produce 
nor  account  for  their  greatness  of  souL 

To  return,  however,  to  Mr.  Venn.  While  it  is  admitted 
that  he  has  shown  the  memory  of  the  saint  to  have  been 
obscured  by  many  palpable  fictions,  which  pious  and  loving 
hands  should  long  since  have  removed^  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  he  has  succeeded  in  any  of  the  maiu  objects  of 
nis  book.    Those  objects  seem  to  have  been : — 

1.  To  prove  that  St.  Francis  worked  no  miracles. 

2.  To  prove  that  his  character  had  manv  defects^  e.^. 
insincerity,  restlessness,  fickleness ;  in  short,  tnat  he  was  not 
really  a  saint. 

3.  To  prove  that  he  would  have  effected  little  or  notibing 
in  the  field  of  conversion  without  the  aid  of  the  civil  power ; 
in  Mr.  Yenn's  technical  language,  that  he  was  always  prone 
to  "lean  on  the  arm  of  fledi."  •  * 

4.  To  prove  that  Catholic  missions  in  general  during  the 
last  three  centuries  have  been  a  failure ;  that  all  conversions 
on  a^Iarge  scale^  have  been  either  "  military,"'  or  pttrohased 
by  unlawful  eompUances;  and  that,  in  either  case,  they  have 
been  only  "  nominaL'" 
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At  preeent  I  shall  not  meet  Mr.  Yenn  upon  tlie  last, 
and  but  aliglitly  upon  the  third,  head.  ButlC  propose  to 
try,  by  the  same  critical  rules  which  he  has  employed,  the 
question  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  proving,  or  even  ren* 
dering  it  highly  probable,  that  St.  rrancis  never  worked 
a  single  miracle.  It  would  be  quite  sufficient  if  only  one 
miracle  were  satis&otorily  proved.  Por  though  it  is  nei- 
ther my  office  nor  my  inclination  to  draw  out  the  theolo- 
gical conaequenced  which  would  ensue  from  the  establish- 
ment of  that  one  fact,  Mr.  Yenn  would  certainly  draw  them 
out  for  me ;  he  would  readily  admit  that  one  proved  miracle 
of  Xavier's  was  as  damaging  to  the  side  he  espouses  as  a 
hundred. 

Mr.  Yenn's  principle  is,  to  "  bring  all  legends  to  the  test 
of  Xavier's  own  letters"  (p.  87).  'Sciei  by  this,  according 
to  him,  they  break  down.  "  Xavier's  letters  do  not  afford  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  alleged  miracles  (ib.) ;  whilst  it 
is  manifest,  from  an  incident  already  related,  that  he  was 
not  indisposed  to  claim  the  power  of  working  miracles"  (ib.). 
^  His  own  letters  negative  tiie  supposition  of  his  performance 
ofmiracl6s"(p.  90). 

The  first  obvious  reply  to  this  is,  that,  even  if  the  pre- 
misses be  admitted,  the  conclusion  does  not  follow,  except 
where  the  letter  gives  an  account  inconsistent  with  the  truth 
of  the  miraculous  narrative  found  in  the  biographers.  That 
Zavier  was  silent  on  the  erubject  of  miifadles,  is  no  proof  that 
he  did  not  work  them.  In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  we  are  told  that  at  Ephesus  ^^  God  wrought 
more  thui  common  miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul,''  and  in  thid 
next  verse  these  miracles  are  particularly  described.  But  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  E^hesiaas,  written,  beyond  all  doubt,  sub- 
sequentiy  to  the  visit  spoken  of  in  the  Acts,  St.  Paul  does 
not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
performed  mirades  among  them.  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Yenn 
mi^ht  say,  '^it  is  manifest  that  he  was  not  indisposed  to 
ehum  the  power  of  working  miracles  ;'^  for  when  writing 
to  the  Connthians,^  he  says,  "  I  thank  God,  I  speak  with 
tongues  more  than  ye  all.^^  Mr.  Yenn  ought  certainly  to 
conclude,  on  his  own  principles,  that  the  miracles  desczibed 
were  never  performed.  "  Brought  to  the  test  of  St.  Paul's 
"  own  letters,''  the  "legend"  invented  by  his  "biographer,^' 
St.  Luke,  will  not  stand.  For  the  asLse  i$  eyfin  iltohger 
than  this. ,  Besides  the  passage  above  quoted,  there  is  but 
one  plaoe,^  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  throughout  St.  Paul's 
fourteen  episties  in  which  he  seemsj  to  daim  the  }x>^er  of 

'  1  Cor.  xiy,  18.  »  2  Cor.  xii.  12. 
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working  miracles,  and  even  in  that  the  expressions  are- 
Mneraly  and  might  possibly  bear  a  different  sense.  What, 
tiien,  must  Mr.  Yenn  conclude  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
numerous  "  legends''  contained  in  the  biography^ — the  heal- 
ing of  the  cripple  at  Lystra,  the  punishment  of  Elymas,  the 
miraculous  earthquake  in  the  prison  at  Philippic  the  raising 
of  Eutychus  from  the  dead,  the  impunity  after  the  bite  of  a 
viper,  the  miraculous  cures  in  Malta  P 

But  this,  after  all,  is  a  kind  of  argumentum  ad  hominem: 
It  is  in  place  as  against  Mr.  Yenn,  who  believes  in  the 
miracles  of  St.  Paul,  but  rqects  those  of  Xavier ;  but  it  is 
powerless  against  any  one  wno  rejects  both  alike.  The  argu- 
ment, in  fact,  as  against  either  saint,  is  worth  very  little. 
Humility  is  essential  to  sanctity ;  he  that  lives  in  God  and 
for  God,  as  his  insight  into  the  divine  perfections  grows  and 
deepens,  so  he  learns  continually — the  consenting  experience 
of  eighteen  Christian  centuries  is  conclusive  of  the  fact — to 
form  a  proportionately  lower  estimate  of  himself.  This  is  no 
mysticism,  but  a  simple  matter  of  fact.  Imitating  Him  who 
constantly  charged  those  whom  He  miraculously  cured,  '^  that 
they  should  not  make  it  known,"  His  truest  followers,  the 
saints,  have,  as  a  rule,  endeavoured  to  hide  rather  than  pub- 
lish their  great  and  shining  actions.  I£  they  "  glory"  in 
any  thing,  it  is  apt  to  be  in  their  '*  infirmities.''  Xavier's 
silence,  therefore,  on  the  subject  of  miracles  would  not  dis- 
credit the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses,  supposing  such 
to  be  producible,  deposing  to  his  having  worked  them. 

But  is  that  silence  really  so  complete  P  Besides  the  letter 
(i.  ep.  11),  of  which  Mr,  Yenn  has  translated  the  greater  part, 
there  is  another  (i.  ep.  14),  bearing  on  the  point,  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  which  is  very  singular.  He  gives  an  extremely 
brief  abstract  of  its  contents,  or  rather  of  the  contents  of 
the  particular  paragraph  to  which  I  refer,  at  page  41,  and 
abstains  from  all  further  notice  of  it ;  guarding  himself  in 
this  way  against  the  imputation  of  passing  it  over  siib  €ilen->^ 
tio,  while  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  allow  it  to  qualify 
the  generality  of  the  assertion  that  Xavier's  letters  "  nega- 
tive the  supposition  of  his  performance  of  miracles.''  I 
will  now  ftirnish  the  reader  witt  an  opportunity  of  judging 
for  himself  on  this  head. 

The  letter  in  question  is  addressed  to  the  Society  at  Rome, 
and  gives  an  account  of  his  proceedings  on  the  Fishery  coast, 
east  of  Cape  Comorin,  up  to  the  end  of  1548.  He  says  that 
after  he  had  passed4;hree  months  at  a  certain  Christian  town, 
busily  engaged  in  translating  the  Catechism,  he  was  besieged 
by  the  importunities  of  a  great  number  of  natives  from  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  country,  entreating  Imn  to  come  and  pray 
oyer  sick  persons  at  their  respective  abodes,  and  also  by  those 
of  the  sick  in  their  own  persons  making  similar  requests. 
I  translate,  as  literally  as  may  be,  what  follows :  ^*  I,  for  my 
part,  wishing  to  satisfy  both  those  who  had  come  on  account 
of  their  own  health,  and  those  who  appeared  as  pleaders  on 
behalf  of  others,  lest  otherwise  they  should  relax  in  their 
faith  and  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion,  thought  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  disappoint  these  just  requests.  But  when  matters 
came  to  such  a  pass,  that  it  was  neither  possible  for  me,  in 
my  single  person,  to  giye  satisfaction  to  them  all,  nor  to  pre- 
vent quarrek  from  arising  among  them,  because  each  was 
trying  to  get  me  to  come  to  his  own  house  first,  I  hit  upon  a 
method  of  complying  with  all  their  requests.  Accordingly, 
since  I  could  not  go  myself,  I  used  to  send  round  in  my  stead 
boys  whom  I  knew  I  could  depend  upon ;  and  these,  visiting 
the  sick  persons,  would  summon  all  the  servants  and  neigh- 
bours together,  and,  after  having  recited  the  Creed  together, 
raised  up  the  minds  of  those  afflicted  to  a  sure  and  certain 
ho}>e  of  deliverance.  Finally,  they  used  to  pronounce  the 
customary  prayers  of  the  Church.  Why  multiply  words  P 
Gkxi,  moved  by  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  boys  and  their 
fellow  supplicants,  restored  health  both  of  body  and  mind 
to  a  great  number  of  sick  persons  {(Bgria  complurUms  et  cov' 
porum  et  animorum  restituit  sanitaiemy^ 

Whether  this  passage  is  compatible  with  the  assertion 
that  the  letters  negative  the  supposition  of  miracles,  I  leave 
to  Mr.  Venn  himself  to  decide.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that 
the  saint  purposely  confines  the  narrative  of  the  miraculous 
cures  to  the  proceedings  of  the  boys  whom  he  sent  round  as 
his  representatives,  in  order  that  he  may  avoid  mentioning 
his  own  share  in  them.  Mr.  Venn  may  think  this  false 
modesty,  but  certainly  no  saint  in  all  the  long  roll  of  the 
Church's  recognised  heroes  (which,  by  the  way,  does  not  in- 
clude Charlemagne^)  would  have  acted  differently. 

The  cure  or  deliverance  related  by  Xavier  in  his  letter 
to*  St.  Ignatius,  dated  28  October  1542  (translated  by  Mr. 
Yenn  at  page  39),  occurred  on  this  wise.  Turning  out  of 
the  direct  road  to  a  village  inhabited  by  heathen  natives,  he 
found  there  a  woman  who  had  been  three  days  in  labour,  so 
that  her  life  was  despaired  of.  Through  an  inteipreter  he 
explained  to  her  the  chief  points  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
asked  if  she  was  willing  to  become  a  Christian.  Upon  her 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  baptised  h&s»  B^nA  immediately 

*  See  page  79. 
VOL.  II.  n 
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after  baptism^  she  was  delivered.  The  report  of  tlie  miracle 
ULus  accomplished  by  divine  power  {"  miraculi  divinitos  in 
ea  domo  patrati^')  spread  through  the  village ;  and  after  some* 
negotiation  with  the  authorities,  the  inhabitants  en  masse 
embraced  Christianity  and  received  baptism.  Whether  this 
was  a  jniracle  or  not,  it  was  at  aU  events  an  extraordinary 
coincidence,  which  had  so  much  the  look  of  a  providential 
interposition  that  the  bystanders  might  well  be  excused  for 
having  confounded  the  post  hoc  with  the  propter  hoc, 

I  have  now  sufficiently  proved  the  contradictory  of  Mr. . 
Venn's  assertion,  that  Xavier's  letters  ''do  not  afford  the 
slightest :. foundation  for  the  alleged  miracles/'    And  since 
the  slightest  possible  acquaintance  with  the  saintly  character, 
is  enough  to  convince  any  one  that  it  would  be  as  absurd  to 
seek  in  Xavier's  letters  for  a  full  report  of  whatever  miracles . 
he  may  have  wrought  as  to  investigate  those  of  St  PaiU  for 
a  similar  purpose,  the  question  immediately  arises :  Are  the 
miracles  commonly  ascribed  to  St  Francis  Xavier,  or  any  of 
them,  so  supported  by  adequate  testimony  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  withhold  our  belief  from  them  ? 

KMr.  Venn  assumed  as  his  major  premiss,  that  a  miracle 
— an  interruption  of  the  chain  of  secondary  causation — was 
intrinsically  impossible,  it  would  of  course  be  useless  to  carry 
on  the  argument  further,  since  no  evidence  that  could  be 
adduced  would  have  the  smallest  weight  with  him.  But  this 
he  cannot  do,  because  he  believes  in  the  miracles  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament  There  is,  however,  a  major  premiss  deeply 
seated  in  his  mind,  and  really  underlying  all  ms  arguments,  viz. 
that  no  Catholic  miracle  can  possibly  be  true ;  the  groimd  of 
the  conviction  being  that  Catholicisn^  is  not  the  true  religion. 
Where  Xavier  is  ^concerned,  therefore,  he  makes  short  work 
of  evidence  which  fiilly  satisfies  his  reason  in  the  case  of  the 
New-Testament  miracles.  Anv  miracle  in  which  each  Knk 
of  the  chain  of  t^timony  by  wnich  it  reached  the  narrator  is 
not  set  forth  is  rejected  at  once  as  depending  upon  ''  heaitsly."  •- 
But  do  not  a  great  number  of  the  New-Testament  mirades , 
stand  on  the  same  footing  P  Can  Mr.  Yenn  point  out  all  the 
liiU^s  of  ;testimony  by  which  the  miracles  of  Philip  the  deacon, 
at  Samaria,  or  those  of  St.  Peter  at  Lydda  and  Joppa,  reached 
the  iBars  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts  ?  He  cannot ;  yet  he  ac- 
cepts these  miracles  because  he  accepts  the  Christism  religion 
and  the  Bible ;  while  he  rejects  certain  miracles  ascribed  to 

*  Mr.  Yeim  mistruislfttes  "sab  baptismnm"  '^ under  baptism,"  as  if  it 
were  *sub  bapCiflno."  That  the  seBse  is  as  given  above  is  clear  from  ft 
passage  in  another  letter  (vol.  i.  p.  190,  of  the  Latin  version):  **Illi,  sub 
baptismum,  suam  quisque  domum  digrf  SQi«** 
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St.  Francis  Xavier,  thougli  they  rest  upon  evidence  precisely 
of  the  same  kind,  because  he  is  determined  to  reject  the 
Catholic  Church,  whose  diyine  authority  those  miracles  would 
tend  to  establish. 

The  truth  is  that,  until  the  evidence  is  brought  before  us 
in  a  more  complete  form,  neither  Mr.  Yenn  nor  any  one  else 
is  entitled  to  form  a  critical — or,  as  one  might  call  it,  a  scien- 
tific—opinion upon  the  greater  number  of  the  miracles  ascribed 
to  the  saint.  The  mass  of  evidence  taken  about  four  years 
after  the  saint^s  deatii,  by  the  order  of  King  John  III.,  con- 
taining the  names,  ages,  professions,  &c.  of  the  Various  wit- 
nesses, and  giving  their  sworn  testimony  verbatim,  is  the 
real  and  only  source  the  examination  of  which  would  entitle 
any  one  to  form  such  an  opinion.  But  this  body  of  evidence, 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  ia  extant,^  is  not,  so 
fSeo'  as  I  know,  to  be  met  with  in  England.  Mr.  Venn  evi- 
dently has  not  seen  it.  The  Acta  Sanctorum  will  give  us  no 
help,  as  this  great  work  does  not  yet  extend  further  than  the 
latter  part  of  October.  But  it  may  be  interesting  to  show 
how  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive,  even  with  the  existing 
evidence,  are  the  attempts  made  to  eliminate  the  miraculous 
element  from  Xavier's  history. 

After  giving  a  summary  of  the  letter  of  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal (dated  in  March  1556,  not  three  years  and  a  half  after 
the  saint's  death),  ordering  an  official  investigation  to  be 
made  on  the  subject  of  Xavier  s  virtues  and  extraordinary 
actions,  Mr.  Venn  continues  (p.  96),  "It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  responses  to  such  a  king's  letter  would  contain  all 
the  wonderful  stories  which  were  afloat.  Here  was  an  addi- 
tional and  strange  motive  supplied  to  all  the  official  persons 
in  India  to  report  niiracles  of  Xavier,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
royal  patron.^'  •     ' 

What  a  random  way  of  talking  is  this !  An  imaginary 
motive  is  imputed,  without  a  particle  of  evidence,  to  "  all  the  • 
official  persons,"  under  the  influence  of  which  they  are  to  be 
0uppos^  eager  to  coin  and  transmit  fictitious  accounts,  "  in 
order  to  gratify  their  royal  patron."  Yet,  a  few  pages  before, 
Mr.  Venn  has  shown  that  in  1565,  the  year  before  the  royal 
latter  came  out,  Goa  was  full  of  reports  of  Xavier's  miracles, 
which  were  recorded  in  a  letter  written  in  that  year  "  by 
Anthony  Quadrus  to  a  provincial  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  Pbr- 
tugal"  (p.  93).    Canisius,  in  a  work  to  be  mentioned-presently, 

'  In  the  Historia:  IndiccB  of  Maf¥ei  (toI.  i.  p.  443),  he  speaks  of  having 
**  lately  inspected  at  the  Uni^rersity  of  Colmbra  the  original 'Araft^f  the  lliqui- 
sition,  together  with  the  depositions  public  and  pHVate."  Probacy  these 
doenments  are  still  in  the  library  at  Coimbra.  t 
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says  lliat  the  royal  letter  was  drawn  fortli  by  the  numerous 
reports  and  letters  about  Xavier  s  miracles  which  reached 
Portugal  soon  after  his  death.  This  agrees  with  the  evidenoo 
supplied  by  Mr.  Venn  himself  as  to  the  letter  of  Quadras 
about  the  reports  circulating  in  Goa  in  1555,  and  is  in  itselfW 
natural  and  probable.  The  royal  missiye  did  not  induce  the 
fabrication  of  the  reports,  but  the  prevalence  of  the  reports 
called  forth  the  missive. 

How  far  the  king's  orders  were  carried  out  is  a  question 
on  which  it  is  difficmt  to  form  any  opinion  without  having 
the  actual  depositions  in  one's  hands.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  intended  all  proper  precautions  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  anive  at  the  truth.  I  have  not  before  me  the 
Commentarium  of  Acosta,  containing  the  king's  letter  in  ex^ 
tenso ;  but  Canisius,  in  his  edition  of  Ribadeneira's  Flos  Sane*- 
torxim  (Cologne,  1700),  gives  the  following  account  of  it.  The 
Viceroy,  Francis  Barreto,  was  ordered  "  to  take  the  utmost 
pains  to  have  the  illustrious  actions  and  miracles  of  Xavier, 
SIS  well  as  the  entire  narrative  of  his  life  and  death,  careftiUy 
investigated  through  sworn  witnesses,  and  the  results  forth- 
^yith  put  on  record;  this  record,  together  with  the  entire 
body  of  depositions  and  authorities,  was  then  to  be  signed 
and  sealed  with  his  own  hand  and  seal^  and  to  be  transmitted 
home  in  triplicate.'*  One  of  the  three  copies,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  now  lies  at  Goimbra,  and  one  is  probably  at 
Rome,  where  it  must  have  been  required  during  the  process 
for  the  canonisation. 

Here,  then,  we  are  brought  to  a  stand-still ;  for  it  would 
serve  no  good  purpose  to  analyse  the  references  made  by 
various  writers  tg  uiese  documents.  They  tell  qb  that  cer- 
tain miracles  are  therein  recorded  as  having  been  wrought ; 
but  Mr.  Yenn  will  reply  that  the  docufnents  themselves  are 
filled  with  mere  hearsays  and  flying  rumours,  and  as  they' 
cannot  be  produced,  he  cannot  be  proved  to  be  in  error.  But 
in  the  case  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  there  is  one  miracle,  i^  post^ 
humous  one,  which  seems  to  be  as  nearly  demonatvateii  as 
any  fact  resting  on  human  testimony  can  be.  I  refer  to  ijp^ 
incorruption  of  the  saint's  body,  concerning  which  I  have 
collected  the  fbllowing  series  of  notices. 

1.  Arias  Blandonius,  a  Jesuit  father  residing  at  Goa,  in 
a  letteff  desc^b^d  by  Mr.  Venn  at  page  248,  which  is  dated 
23  December  1564,  mentions  as  a  thing  which  he  **  had  him- 
self full  knowted^  of,^'  that  some  Portuguese  merchants 
at,flkiician  (whelte  Xavier  died  on  the  3d  of  December  1652) 
baried  hinl  hi  hSa  clerical  vestments,  -in  quick  lime,  that  the 
flesh  might  be  the  sooner  oeosuMieAs  that  after  waiting  a  con* 
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siderabU  time,  ihey  examined  the  body  and  were  astonished 
to  find  it  perfect ;  that  the  coffin,  full  of  quick  lime,  was  then 
put  on  board  ship  and  conveyed  to  Malacca,  where  the  body 
was  buried  and  remained  a  long  time  undisturbed,  until  a 
Jesuit  father  arrived  there,  and,  examining  the  body,  found 
it  still  perfect. 

2.  In  the  prolegomena  to  the  Bologna  edition  of  the  let- 
ters it  is  mentioned  (p.  ii)  that  a  letter  of  Melchior  Nunez, 
rector  of  the  college  at  Goa,  to  St.  Ignatius,  was  published 
at  Home  in  1556,  *'  concerning  the  death  of  Xavier,  and  the 
removal  of  his  uncorrupted  body  to  Goa." 

3.  Antonio  Ribera,  episcopal  vicar  of  Goa,  and  Cosco 
Saravia,  an  experienced  physician,  were  deputed  by  the  Vice- 
roy Barreto  to  make  an  official  examination  of  the  body, 
after  it  had  been  brought  to  Goa  fron^  Malacca.  They  found 
it  firm  and  sound  in  every  part,  with  no  indication  of  balsam 
or  oil  having  been  secretly  applied.  So  writes  Canisius  in 
his  edition  of  Bibadeneira  above  quoted,  professing  to  derive 
the  fact  from  the  sworn  depositions  taken  in  consequence  of 
the  king's  letter. 

4.  The  P^re  Jouveney  (quoted  by  Cretineau  Joly  in  his 
History  of  the  Jesuits)  thus  speaks,  in  th^  fifteenth  book  of 
his  history  of  the  Society  between  the  years  1591  and  1616 : 
**  In  1612  the  general  of  the  order,  Claude  Aquaviva,  asked 
that  a  large  relic  of  Xavier  might  be  brought  from  Goa  to 
Home,  namely,  the  right  arm,  with  which  he  had  worked  so 
many  wonders.  The  body  was  found  in  the  same  state.  The 
flesh  was  soft  and  pliable  like  that  of  a  living  man ;  and 
when  the  arm  was  taken  off,  a  quantity  of  red  blood  flowed 
from  the  incision." 

5.  A  merchant  captain  of  the  name  oi  Hamilton,  who 
travelled  in  the  East  between  1688  and  1723,  and  whose 
travels  are  to  be  found  in  the  eighth  volume  of  Pinkerton^s 
Voyages,  thus  writes  (p.  354)  of  what  he  saw  at  Goa, — ^it 
Aeed  liardly  be  said  that  he  was  a  Protestant :  "  In  a  fine 
•totely  church  lies  the  body  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  a  Por- 
to^uesQ  apostle  and  a  Jesuit  by  trade,  who  died  in  his  mis- 
sion to  Japan  in  the  fifteenth  century.''  The  body  having 
been  brought  to  Goa,  he  continues,  '^  it  was  d^osited  in  an 
aisle  of  St.  Paul's  church,  where  it  lies  stiU.  and  looks  as 
fresh  as  a  new  scalded  pig,  but  with  the  loss  of  one  anpa/^  &c. 
He  **  takes  it  to  be  a  pretty  piece  of  wax- work."  The  ribald 
comment  enhances  the  value  of  the  evidenae  furnished  by 
this  extract.  When  he  speaks  of  what  he  himself  aaw, 
Hamilton  confirms  the  preceding  accounts;  hit  own  expla- 
nation of  what  he  saw  i#  m  worthless  as  his  information 
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about  the  manner  and  time  of  the  saint's  death  was  inac- 
corate.  , . 

6.  A  letter  from  M.  Cicalay  a  Lazarist  priest  (in  Ore- 
tineau  Joly),  printed  in  the  Journal  Historique  et  LiUeraire 
for  March  1^  1788,  contains  the  following  account  of  what 
he  saw  when  the  saint's  body  was  exposed  for  public  venera- 
tion in  1782 :  "  The  body  of  the  saint  is  free  from  the  least 
corruption.  The  skin  and  the  flesh,  which  is  dried  up,  are 
completely  attached  to  the  bones ;  the  face  is  of  a  beautiful 
whiteness ;  all  that  is  wanting  is  the  right  arm,  which  is  at 
Eome,  and  two  toes  of  the  right  foot,  as  well  as  the  intes- 
tine&  The  feet  especially  hare  retained  a  most  beautiful 
appearance." 

7.  Lastly,  Monsignor  Canoz,  Yicar- Apostolic  of  Madura, 
writing  from  Bombay  on  the  10th  of  December  1859,^  to 
give  an  account  of  we  exposition  of  the  body  which  had 
taken  place  seven  days  before,  expresses  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  He  was  permitted  to  make  a  private  visit 
to  the  relics,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  closely  examining 
them :  "  I  assisted  in  replacing  the  case,^^  or  coffin,  "  in  the 
shrine,  and  it  was  then  in  particular  that,  kneeling  by  the 
side  of  that  venerable  head,  I  was  enabled  to  contemplate 
alone  that  apostolic  £^ce,  which  seemed  still  to  be  preaching 
all  the  apostolic  virtues  of  which  he  had  left  to  the  world  so 
noble  an  example.  .  .  .  The  outlines  of  the  face  of  a  hero  are 
still  observable,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries.  The  skin 
that  covers  the  face  is  a  little  tanned ;  the  half-open  mouth 
shows  the  teeth;  the  lips,  nose,  temples,  &c.  are  all  dis- 
tinguishable ;  a  few  greyish  hairs  would  seem  to  be  scattered 
over  the  cranium  as  if  encrusted  in  the  skin ;  -the  head  is  a 
little  raised,  and  supported  by  a  cushion.  The  left  arm, 
covered  by  the  sleeve  of  a  precious  alb  thrown  over  the 
chasuble,  leaves  the  hand  entirely  uncovered,  all  the  fingers 
of  whichpTemain  in  a  hanging  position,  a  little  apart  from 

•  each  otW.  The  right  ann  was,  as  you  are  no  doubt  crvrare, 
*^aken  off  in  1616  by  order  of  the  Father-General  Aquaviva, 
^antl  .transported  to  Home.  .  .  .  Since  this  amputation  .  .  . 
tae  body  of  the  saint  has  lost  the  freshness  and  suppleness 
that  it  had  imtil  then  retained.  The  feet  have  preserved 
their  natural  form,  and  all  the  toes,  except  the  two  smallest 
ones  of  the  right  foot,  which  have  been  removed;  the  nails 
are  even  oi^tinguishable.^' 

^ ,    »M!a4)y  spiritual  writers  have  drawn  out,  in  eloquent  and 

moving  language,  the  reflections  which  tins  wonderful  im- 

muni^  ftY)m  the  J^w  of  corporeal  decay,  reported  of  many  of 

c  AnnaU  of  the  Eropagation  df  the  Faith,  July  1S60. 
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ihie  saixits,  is  calculated  to  awaken.  Into  tliis  branch  of  tlie 
subject  I  have  no  intention  of  entering  here.  Mj  object 
hm  been  simply  to  prove  that  Mr.  Venn  has  not  made  out 
his  case,  when  he  asserts  that  all  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
Xavier  are  fictitious.  That  many  are  so,  and  that  among 
the  number  must  be  included  several  of  those  recorded  in 
Bouhours's  life,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  But  this  ad- 
mission no  more  militates  against  the  reality  of  those  which 
can  be  proved  by  adequate  testimony,  than  the  fact  of  the 
spurious  Gospels  ascribing  a  multitude  of  false  miracles  to 
our  Lord  lessens  the  credibility  of  thgse  related  in  the  ca- 
nonical Gospels. 

I  pass  from  the  subject  of  miracles  to  the  second  head 
of  Mr.  Venn's  indictment, — that  in  which  he  impugns  the 
personal  character  of  the  saint.  But  it  would  be  tedious 
to  follow  him  through  every  corner  and  winding  of  the 
elaborate  edifice  of  detraction  which  he  has  raised.  He  is 
unable  to  comprehend  the  genius  and  heroism  of  such  a  man 
as  Xavier.  He  contrasts  the  death-scene  on  the  island  of 
Sancian  with  the  last  hours  of  Mrs.  Krapf,  who  accompanied 
her  husband,  a  gentleman  employed  by  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  in  his  African  travels,  and  at  last  succumbed  to 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  climate  at  Mombas,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  East  Africa.  That  Mrs.  Krapf  was  an  excellent 
devoted  woman,  and  an  admirable  wife  and  mother,  I  am 
fuHj  convinced  ;  but  in  following  her  husband  to  Africa  she 
did  no  more  than  the  wives  of  men.  engaged  in  trade  or  the 
public  service  are  doing  every  day.  She  was  not  the  mis- 
sionary :  the  comparison  should  be  between  Xavier  and  her 
husband.  I  have  a  tolerably  distinct  iiecollection  of  the  en- 
tertaining volume  published  by  Mr.  Krapf  a  few  years  back ; 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  does  not  claim  to  have  converted 
half-a-dozen  natives  in  twice  as  many  years,  i 

Let  us  examine  just  one  of  the  charges  which  Mr. 
Yq^oi  brings,  and  see  what  it  is  worth.  It  attriSktes  to  St. 
.  Francis  the  spirit  of  a  Mussulman  in  propagating  Christie 
anity,  in  the  following  terms :  "  See  Xavier  at  Negapf^am, 
on  the  look-out  for  the  earliest  intelligence  of  a  hostue  and 
murderous  expedition,  which  he  himself  had  instigated,  for 
the  advancement  of  true  religion ;  in  what  did  hia^,  spirit 
differ  from  that  of  a  Mussidman  ?*' 

Considering  the  bolt  from  which  this  quivet  comes,  the 
amazing  coolness  with  which  the  charge  of  T)ellico8e  pro- 
clivities is  brought  against  Xavier  is  the  most  riflnarkable 
thing  about  it.  Has  Mr.  Venn  nevet  heard  of  »  bishop  of 
his  own  church,  partly  paid,  if  I  mistaSie  not,^by  his  own 
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society — ^Bisliop  Macdougall  of  Labuan, — who  went  out  only 
the  other  day  in  a  gun-boat  on  a  pirate-hunting  ei^dition, 
armed  with  a  rifle-revolver  of  the  newest  construction,  with 
which,  if  his  own  words  mean  any  thing,  he  made  deadly 
practice  for  some  hours  at  the  miserable  Malays  in  their 
frail  prahus  ?  Has  he  never  heard  of  the  armed  incursions 
made  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  missionaries,  headed  by 
Bishop  Mackenzie,  upon  the  Ajawas  in  South  Africa, — ^in- 
cursions which,  according  to  the  candid  confessions  of  Mr. 
Rowley,  it  was  afterwards  found  were  wholly  unjustifiable  P 
One  would  think  it  would  be  time  enough  for  him  to  attack 
St.  Francis  after  he  had  duly  bewailed  and  expressed  his  ab-i 
horrence  of  such  monstrous  acts  as  these. 

But  the  charge  can  be  met  directly,  and  shown  to  be 
utterly  futile.  The  circumstances  were  simply  these.  Many 
of  the  natives  of  Manaar,  an  island  between  Ceylon  and  the 
main,  having  been  converted  by  a  priest  whom  Xavier  sent 
amongst  them,  the  King  of  Jaffiiapatam  in  Ceylon,  whose 
authority  then  extended  over  Manaar,  caused  a  nxmiber  of 
the  neophytes  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death.  Xavier  reported 
the  facts  to  the  viceroy,  who,  in  great  indignation,  declared 
that  he  would  forthwith  send  an  expedition  against  Jaffiia- 
patam, dethrone  the  king,  and  give  the  crown  to  his  brother, 
who,  according  to  Xavier,  was  the  rightful  heir,  and  who 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  embrace  Christianity.  Xavier 
waited  at  Negapatam,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Fishery  coast,  to  see  how  the  expedition  would  turn  out. 
It  proved  a  complete  nullity,  owing  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  renounced  all  warlike  proceedings  in  order 
that  they  might  recover  out  of  the  king's  hands  a  ship  laden 
with  silk,  which  I^d  been  accidentally  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Jaffiiapatam. 

The  standard  of  public  opinion  varies  greatly  from  age  to 
age;  otherwise  this  proceeding  would  not  appear  so  strange. 
Portugal  was  in  the  East,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
opinion  of  Xavier  and  King  John  III.,  not  merely  to  trade 
and  make  money;  her  first  and  principal  business  was  to 
make  known  among  ignorant  and  idolatrous  millions  the 
supreme  law  reveal^  from  Heaven,  and  by  all  just  means  to 
invite  and  compel  them  to  embrace  it.  They  thought  too 
that  her  superior  civilisation  gave  her  the  right  of  effective 
interference  in  all  the  regions  over  which  her  power  ex- 
tended, in  cases  where  any  act  of  flagrant  barbarism  was 
committed  by  a  i^ttive  ruler.  Such  a  case  was  this  of  Jaff- 
napatam.  XTavier  therefore  urged  the  viceroy  to  do  his  part, 
as  the  political  depositary  of  the  power  and  ideas  of  Por- 
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tagal,  and  by  punishing  the  cruel  king  to  show  that  he  did 
not  "bear  the  sword  in  vain/'  No  doubt  he  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity,  because,  should  the  expedition  succeed,  he 
foresaw  what  an  ample  field  he  on  his  part  would  be  called 
to  enter^  as  the  chief  representative  and  expounder  of  the 
religion  of  Portugal.  So  the  English  authorities  eagerly 
seized  the  opportimity  afforded  by  the  mistake  (if  it  was  a 
mistake)  which  the  Chinese  made  in  seizing  the  lorcha^  to 
declare  war  upon  them;  the  object  being,  not  to  bring  to 
their  souls  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  divine  law,  but  to 
compel  them  to  do  a  better  trade.  If  the  Portuguese  expe- 
dition was  '^  murderous,''  what  was  the  expedition  of  Sir 
Hope  Grant  ? 

I  have  left  myself  but  brief  space  for  noticing  the  third 
accusation  brought  against  St.  Francis,  viz.,  that  in  his  ope- 
rations for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  he  is  chargeable 
with  a  criminal  dependence  on  "  the  arm  of  flesh."  His 
letter  to  the  King  of  Portugal  (ii.  ep.  18)  is  particularly 
insisted  upon.  Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of 
that  lettter,  or  of  the  general  question,  let  me  correct  a  fla- 
grant mistranslation,  involving  a  complete  perversion  of 
Xavier's  meaning,  into  which  Mr.  Venn  has  fallen  at  page 
161.  He  makes  Xavier  request  the  king  to  "severely  punish 
the  governor  of  any  town  or  province  in  which  few  neophytes 
are  added  to  our  holy  Church,  when  it  seems  plain  that^  if  it 
had  been  the  wish  of  those  in  authority ,  many  converts  might 
have  been  secured'^  The  obvious,  difficulty  of  ascertaining^ 
this  makes  the  request  appear  utterly  extravagant.  But 
what  Xavier  really  said  was  this :  ''  Since  it  is  notorious  that 
it  [the  number  of  neophytes!  can  be  at  all  times  and  every 
where  much  increased,  if  only  the  governors  wish  it  {cum 
constet  muUwm  ubique  ac  semper  augeri  posse,  modo  promdes 
velinty 

Upon  the  main  question  I  close  with  Mr.  Venn  at  once.' 
by  sajring  that  Xavier  unquestionably  did  place  great  reliance 
on  the  "  arm  of  flesh,"  that  is,  on  political  power  and  influence, 
and  that  he  was  quite  right  in  so  doing.  People  have  come 
to  do  things  in  such  a  half-hearted  wavering  way,  that  the 
spectacle  of  a  man  who  throws  his  whole  soid  into  an  enter- 
prise,  and  intelligently  applies  all  lawful  means  to  compass 
it,  perplexes,  if  it  does  not  scandalise  them.  Let  Mr.  Venn 
Tenect  that  Xavier  had  come  out  to  India  to  forward,  so 
far  as  lay  in  him,  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  and  other 
Eastern  peoples  to  Christianity,  not  to  talk  or  to  write  about 
it,  but  to  do  it.  His  first  and  chief  dependence  in  carry- 
ing out  his  purpose  was  always  ''in  {he  Lord  his  Qod.^ 
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Who  that  readfl  his  letters  can  doubt  it?  But  since  Qod 
has  appointed  that  men^  by  their  mode  of  acting  upon  one 
another,  should  be  instrumental,  or  the  contrary,  to  each 
other's  salvation,  Xavier  spared  no  labour  so  to  shape  and 
bend  all  the  human  influences  which  surrounded  him  as  to 
make  them  cooperate  in  his  vast  plan  for  the  Christianization 
of  the  East.  Among  these  influences,  those  which  governing 
persons  and  administrators  have  it  in  their  power  to  exert 
are  notoriously  the  strongest.  Let  any  one  who  dotibts  this 
read  the  account  given  by  Eusebius  of  the  enormous  stimulus 
given  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  by  the  downfall  of  t£e 
persecuting  Diocletian,  and  the  accession  to  power  of  a 
Christian  emperor.  Xavier  well  knew  the  strength  of  these 
influences,  and  asserted  it  in  the  case  of  the  Portuguese 
rulers  in  India,  as  we  saw  in  the  passage  mistranslated  by 
Mr.  Venn.  Protestants  are  tempted  to  disparage  a  Chris- 
tianity which  the  '^  arm  of  flesh"  has  any  share  in  bringing 
about,  because  they  have  become  sq  accustomed  to  the  dilet- 
tante, ineffectual  way  in  which  their  own  missions  are  carried 
on  that  they  think  a  more  vigorous  system  must  have  some- 
thing wrong  about  it.  Their  missionaries  go  on,  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  expressing  idle  hopes  that  are  never . 
realised,  and  contriving  to  make  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies as  comfortable  as  the  circumstances  of  their  foreign  so- 
journ will  permit  Their  annual  meetings  still  draw  tears 
£rom  innumerable  fair  eyes,  and  unloose  the  purse-strings  of 
wealthy  enthusiasts ;  but  their  missions  as  a  whole  remain 
without  fruit ;  the  nations  whom  they  are  intended  to  con- 
vert are  not  converted.  Xavier  did  not  so  tmderstand  the 
work  of  a  missionary.  The  nimiber  of  natives  whom  he 
himself  converted,  and  solidly  instructed,  amounted  to  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  (I  have  not  space  to  refute  &pm  his 
own  letters  Mr.  Venn's  cavils  on  this  point) ;  but  his  great 
heart  and  burning  charity  yearned  for  yet  more  signal  tri- 
umphs of  the  Cross ;  he  longed  for  the  day  when  every  knee 
should  bow,  and  every  tongue  should  confess  to  Qod.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his  assertion  that,  if  the  united 
strenuous  exertions  of  all  the  Portuguese  governors  were 
brought  to  bear  in  furthering  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
''in  one  year  the  whole  island  of  Ceylon,  many  kinss  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  the  entire  district  of  Cape  Gomorin, 
would  embrace  the  Christian  faith." 

Religion  is  more  intimately  boimd  up  with  the  whole 
fabric  of  society,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  government,  than 
tho(to  who  take  a  superficial  and  external  view  of  religion  and 
society  can  comprehend.  In  many  ways  it  is  a  creating  force ; 
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in  others  it  is  an  element  of  cohesion ;  in  every  way  its  influ- 
ence is  marvelloiisly  subtle  and  extensive.  It  is  the  deepest 
source  and  foundation  of  laws ;  it  gives  an  essential  sanction 
to  government ;  and  it  is  the  soul  of  innumerable  social  ha- 
bits. Whatever  maj  be  the  circumstances,  a  change  in  the 
religion  of  a  nation  mvolves  such  a  change  in  its  character, 
its  customs,  and  its  laws,  as  is  almost  equal  to  a  loss  of  iden- 
tity in  the  nation  itself  and  in  the  state ;  and  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  lower  stages  of  civilisation,  for  a  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  country  to  alter  their  religion  without  putting 
themselves  into  a  new  position  towards  the  laws,  or  bringing 
on  serious  conflicts.  Only  a  very  highly  developed  form  of 
civil  society  can  admit  a  variety  of  religions  without  |>eril  to 
its  existence.  For  political  thought  must  have  been  matured 
before  laws  can  retain  their  power  when  their  moral  and 
religious  sanction,  security,  and  support,  have  been  removed 
by  a  schism  in  the  dogmatic  ideas  which  are  the  basis  of 
the  moral  code.  Tip  to  the  moment  of  such  maturity,  con- 
version is  revolution ;  a  new  faith  is  ruin  to  the  old  polity ; 
and  its  introduction  is  resisted  with  all  that  vehemence  which 
is  natural  to  a  community  struggling  for  existence.  The  con- 
test, therefore,  is  not  merely  between  a  higher  and  a  lower 
faith,  between  truth  and  superstition,  or  between  the  priests 
of  the  true  God  and  the  priests  of  false  gods ;  it  is  a  contest 
in  which  the  missionary  religion  encounters  a  resistance 
more  powerful  and  more  legitimate  than  that  of  religious 
error,  a  resistance  which  is  sustained  bv  the  best  and  noblest 
social  virtues, — reverence  for  a  venerable  antiquity,  obedience 
to  an  established  <Sode  of  morals,  allegiance  to  authority,  and 
the  patriotism  of  a  nation  threatened  in  its  vital  part. 

When  Christianity  came  to  the  Boman  Empire,  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  for  thousands  of  years  had  been  so  guided 
as  to  prevent  these  natural  obstacles  from  arresting  its  pro- 
gress. Politically  and  intellectually,  the  progress  of  the 
8;entile  world  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  new  faith.  The 
H>rce  of  national  feelings  had  been  destroyed  by  the  arms 
of  Macedon  and  Rome ;  and  the  force  of  paean  mythology 
had  been  undermined  by  philosophy  and  imbelief.  Where 
this  preparation  had  not  been  made,  where  an  old  religion 
and  an  old  polity  retained  their  vigour,  as  in  Persia,  the 
missionary  creed  was  expelled.  Even  in  the  Roman  empire, 
where  the  necessary  conditions  of  its  acceptanoe  existed,  the 
resistance  was  long  and  fierce;  and  Christianity' triumphed 
only  when  the  vitality  of  the  empire  was  exhausted.  The 
Church  could  not  reconstruct  society  with  the  old  materials. 
Degeneracy  and  corruption  prevailed  against  hern^orts ;  and 
the  new  religion  was  carried  forward  by  new  |iations,  who 
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created  a  new  society,  a  new  civilisation,  and  a  new  political 
system* 

In  her  missions  to  the  heathen  nations,  the  Church  gene- 
rally encounters  conditions  which  resemble  those  of  Persia 
more  than  those  of  Borne.  When  she  advanced  to  Eastern 
Asia,  the  tenacity  of  the  ancient  systems  was  not  weakened 
by  age ;  the  way  was  not  prepared  by  the  conflict  between 

rculation  and  superstition;  and  civilisation  was  fixed  at 
t  point  where  religious  feelings  have  the  most  exclusive 
power  over  the  people,  and  constitute  the  most  indispensable 
pillar  of  the  government.  At  the  same  time,  knowledge  was 
cultivated  by  a  class  of  men  who  were  able  and  interested  to 
oppose  the  new  doctrines,  and  in  whose  systems  Europeans 
are  even  now  very  imperfectly  instructed.  All  the  energy, 
therefore,  of  national  customs  and  political  aversion  assisted 
the  local  paganism  to  meet  its  new  foe. 

The  Church  cannot  renounce  her  office  of  teaching  all 
nations.  She  must  ever  return  to  the  struggle,  in  spite  of 
disaster  and  repulse ;  and  she  is  perpetually  calling  forth 
against  her  the  most  powerful  and  almost  msurmoimtable 
opposition  of  pagan  governments  and  nations.  If  she  must 
neither  flinch  nor  fail  in  her  work,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
her  to  obtain  assistance  from  those  quarters  in  which  she  too 
has  her  natural  allies.  Her  appeal  i»  to  Christian  civilisa- 
tion, to  the  Christian  states,  and  to  Christian  learning.  Thus 
she  urges  mankind  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  destiny, 
by  renewing,  for  the  distant  races  of  the  East,  that  providen- 
tial course  of  education  and  preparation  which  gives  unily  to 
the  history  of  the  classic  world  in  the  period  before  the 
coming  of  Christ.  In  early  times,  her  home  and  strength  was 
in  the  Roman  world.  It  must  still  remain  within  the  limits 
to  which  the  Christian  civilisation  of  Europe  extends;  and 
the  part  which  belongs  in  antiquity  to  Alexander  and  the 
Bomans  is  still  performed  in  the  modem  world  by  Spain  and 
by  the  Andlo^SaKon  race. 

When  Aavier,  therefore,  trusted,  for  the  support  of  the 
faith,  to  the  extension  of  the  Christian  power  in^Asia,  he  did, 
under  the  inspiration  of  his  own  wisdom,  what  the  whole 
history  of  the  Church  taught  him  to  do ;  and  later  ages  have 
not  discovered  an  expedient  which  can  effectually  supersede 
the  one  he  adopted,  or  a  principle  which  can  legitimately 
condemn  it.  Compulsory  conformity  is  contrary  to  the  no- 
tion of  liberty,  but  Kberty  is  not  essential  to  every  actual 
state.  It  is  the  highest  fruit  of  political  cultivation,  and  the 
rare  reward  of  political  virtue.  But  it  requires  innumerable 
conditions  which  did  not  exist  in  Xavier's  time.  Its  charac- 
teristic sign  and  maaifestation  is  self-goyemment ;  and  it  is 
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only  as  a  fruit  and  result  of  self-goyemment,  that  religious 
liberty  necessarily  follows.  Lower  down  in  the  scale  of  pro- 
gress, liberty  is  impossible  and  toleration  ruinous ;  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  religious  compulsion  is  entirely  natural  and 
unayoidable. 

The  spirit  of  martyrdom  is  the  special  grace  of  the  mis- 
sionary life.  The  union  of  that  spirit  with  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  is  a  very  rare  and  difficult  combination, — so  rare, 
that  except  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  examples  of  it  can 
hardly  be  found.  For  nine-tenths  of  the  tolerance  of  modem 
times  proceeds  from  causes  utterly  incompatible  with  the  true 
missionary  character.  It  is  founded  on  indifference,  or  doubt, 
or  contempt,  or  fear  of  retaliation,  or  pride  of  superiority,  or 
on  political  grounds  which  makes  it  practically  necessary, 
without  its  involving  any  spiritual  discipline  or  moral  effort 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  accept  its  theory.  Where  none  of 
these  causes  operate,— and  they  cannot  operate  on  the  mind 
of  a  saint, — the  sense  of  the  duty  of  toleration  can  arise  only 
from  a  very  advanced  civilisation  united  to  a  very  ardent 
charity.  We  see  it  in  the  first  four  centuries ;  but  in  the 
great  controversies  of  the  fifth  it  begins  to  fade,  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  nearly  disappears.  For  it  requires  not  only  a 
high  degree  of  cultivation,  but  such  an  experience  of  the  op- 
posite system  as  may  enable  us  to  understand  its  power  and 
even  its  merits.  There  must  be  a  perception  of  the  good 
points  in  the  bad  doctrine,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  difficult^ 
of  escaping  from  it.  This  the  early  Christians  possessed  wiw 
reg^  to  paganism ;  but  the  later  Christians  did  not  possess 
it  with  regard  to  heresy.  A  convert's  position  towards  the 
religiop  he  has  abandoned  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Christian  towards  the  apostate  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  towards 
the  pagan  now.  Causes  similar  to  those  which  made  the  early 
Fathers  tolerant  have,  in  another  way,  produced  a  new  toler- 
ation as  far  from  that  of  the  world  as  from  the  spirit  ^f  in- 
tolerance. The  progress  of  civilisation  and  government  has 
removed  the  political  causes  and  benefits  of  persecution.  The 
progress  of  learning  has  placed  us  in  a  different  position  to- 
wards the  heathen.  There  is  not  the  same  ignorance  of  their 
ideas,  or  the  same  contempt  for  their  arguments,  that  formerly 
shut  us  out  from  all  sympathy  with  them;  and  the  missionary 
sets  about  his  work  in  a  very  different  way  from  that  in  which 
Xavier  was  compelled  to  proceed,  and  with  resources  of  which, 
he  was  deprived.  St.  Francis  not  only  expressed  the  ideas  of 
his  age,  but  he  also  employed  its  means.  They  may  be  less 
perfect  than  those  with  which  a  later  age  would  have  supplied 
him;  but  they  are  not  less  legitimate,  for  they  are  equally 
suited  to  the  necessities  and  the  conditions  of  the  time 
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1.  The  first  volume  of  vhat  promises  to  be  a  very  valuable 
work^  as  conveying  to  the  general  reader,  in  a  comparatively  brief 
compass,  the  chief  results  of  the  important  researches  recently  made 
in  various  Eastern  lands,  has  just  appeared.  In  spite  of  the  some- 
what startling  title,  The  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient 
EoBtem  Worlds  the  reader  will  find  no  elaborate  attempt  at  an  ex- 
planation of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  nor  any  allusion  to  the  once 
famous  "  Fifth-Monarchy*'  doctrine;  the  five  monarchies  are  simply 
Chaldsea,  Asisyria,  Babylon,  Media,  and  Persia.  The  present  volume 
contains  a  full  account  of  the  Chaldaean  monarchy  so  called,  and 
also  of  the  Assyrian,  with  the  exertion  apparently  of  the  history 
^nd  chronology  of  the  latter  people.  By  ^e  Chaldsean  monarchy, 
Mr.  Rawiinson  means  the  most  ancient  people  and  government  of 
Mesopotamia^  which,  coupling  together  the  dim  and  second-hand 
information  we  have  of  the  statements  of  Berosus,  the  clear  notices 
found  in  Scripture  (Gen.  x.  9,  10),  and  various  Greek  traditions,  he 
considers  to  have  been  founded  by  Nimrod,  "  the  mighty  hunter  be- 
fore th^  Lord,**  about  the  year  B.C.  2234;  and  to  have  been  reduced 
to  submission  by  the  irraption  of  some  Ai*&buiii  tribes,  by  whom  an 
Arabian  dynasty  was  set  up  about  seven  Hundred  years  later,  or  B.C. 
1518.  But  who  were  these  early  Chaldaeans  ?  Semitic  or  Hamitic  ? 
Asiatic  or  African  ?  Mr.  Kawlinscm  unhesitatingly  claims  for  them 
a  Hamitic,  or  Ethiopian,  origin.  Thus  Cash,  the  name  which  in 
Scripture  always  denotes  Ethiopia,  appears  as  ih%  father  of  Nimrod. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  Ethiopians  who  dwelt  in  Asia;  and  these,  among 
many  other  indications,  are  said  to  be  remarkably  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  lately  disc^rered  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia,  the  language  of  which  is  pionoancej  to  l)e,  in'lts  voca- 
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bularj  at  least,  '' decidedly  Cushite,  or  Ethiopian.^  But  how  did 
Niznzod  and  the  first  settlers  reach  this  fat  and  fertile  rirer-basin  ? 
Coming  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  Ethiopian  adventiu^rs, 
according  to  Mr.  Bawlinson,  crept  by  degrees  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Arabia,  and  upon  reaching  the  Persian  Gulf  probably 
launched  barks  upon  it  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  cities  stated  in  the  Bible  to  have  formed  the  beginning  of  Nim- 
rod's  kingdom  are  '^  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh.' 
The  three  last-named  places,  as  well  as  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Abraham,  all  lay  to  the  south  of  Babel  or 
Babylon,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  In  the  inscriptions  of 
this  Chaldsean  period,  we  find  evidence  of  the  gradual  transference  of 
&e  seat  of  the  empire  northwards.  Mr.  Rawlinson  attempts  to  pre- 
sent something  like  a  connected  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
events  during  these  seven  centuries;  but  while  the  evidence  is  still 
so  slight  and  so  difiicult  of  exact  appreciation,  the  outline  cannot  but 
be  in  great  part  conjectural.  The  great  men  of  the  period  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  Nimrod,  Urukh  (the  Orchamus  of  Ovid),  and  Chedor- 
laomer,  the  powerful  king  mentioned  in  Genesis  xiv.  It  seems  strange 
that,  in  this  chapter  on  the  history  of  Chaldsea  between  2234  and 
1518,  Mr.  Rawlinson  has  omitted  to  discuss  the  mode  in  which  the 
early  life  of  Abraham, — that  is,  in  their  own  conception,  of  the  nation 
of  Israel, — is  connected  by  Scripture  with  Mesopotamia. 

Erom  B.C.  1518  to  1273,  according  to  the  restored  chronology  of 
Berosos,  a  dynasty  of  nine  Arabian  kings  ruled  over  Chaldsa ;  but 
they  and  their  times  havae  left  no  trace  of  themselves  in  the  monu- 
ments. Two  dynasties  of  Assyrian  kings,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
divided  by  the  era  of  Nabonassar  (b.c.  747),  succeeded]  their  reigns 
extend  over  a  period  of  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  b.c.  625. 
The  later  Babylonian  kingdom,  which  culminated  in  Nabuchodonosor, 
lasted  eighty-seven  years,  from  625  to  538. 

The  history  of  this  Assyrian  period  is  not,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  entered  upon  in  this  volume;  but  we  have  a  most  int^- 
esting  chapter  on  Assyrian  architecture  and  mimetic  art,  illustrated 
by  numerous  woodcuts.  Mr.  Bawlinson  identifies  Nineveh  with  th% 
extensive  ruins  opposite  Mosul  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris;  and 
Nimrod,  or  Calah,  where  the  most  ancient  and  striking  remains  have 
been  found,  with  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon^s  Afu^asia  (book  iii.  c.  4). 
He  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  righ(  in  both  cases.  Of  their  achieve- 
ments in  art,  and  capacity  for  improvement  in  it,  he  has  Ibrmed  a 
very  high  cono^>tion.''  It  is  certainly  most  interesting  to  trace  the 
greater  spirit,  freedom  of  handling)  and  truth  of  delineation,  which,  so 
far  as  landscape,  vegetation,  and  animal  forms  are  concerned,  distin- 
guish each  of  the  two  later  of  the  three  periods  under  which  he  ar- 
ranges the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  from  the  one  precedmg  it.  Yet,  as 
he  himself  admits,  this  improvement  does  not  extend  to  the  human 
figure;  men  are  still  represented,  to  a  great  extent,  conventionallv, 
even  ii^the  latest  monuments;  nor  could  the  flowing  grace  and  bold- 
neas  wbich  Greek  art  threw  into  its  human  delineations  have  been 
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ever  expected  to  fuad  iheir  way  into  a  society  cramped  and  bound 
down  bj  the  icj  weight  of  an  Oriental  despotism.  But  the  vigour* 
and  varietj  found  in  the  innumerable  specimens  of  animal  delinea- 
tion collected  in  the  British  Museum  are  certainly  most  striking. 
The  wild  ass  figured  at  page  281,  the  lion  biting  the  chariot-wheel 
at  page  444,  and  the  wild  cattle  at  page  436, — may  furnish,  the  un- 
initiated reader  with  some  idea  of  the  treasures  which  hare  been 
discoTcred  in  this  department  of  art. 

2.  Professor  Westergaard's  dissertation  on  the  earliest  period  of 
Indian  history  contains  nothing  absolutely  new  either  in  its  general  me- 
thod, facts,  or  results;  and  this,  far  from  being  a  matter  of  reproach,  is 
a  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  immense  progress  made  since  the  time', 
not  yet  very  distant  from  us,  when  the  whole  subject  of  Indian  archae- 
ology was  a  mere  chaos,  and  the  most  contradictory  hypotheses  with 
regsu-d  to  it  might  be  maintained  with  equal  plausibility.  All  scholars 
who  have  a  right  to  be  heard  are  now  agreed  as  to  the  great  outlines 
of  the  subject;  and  though  very  important  differences  exist  on  ques- 
tions of  detail,  there  is  no  difference  as  to  the  limits  between  which 
the  solutions  of  these  questions  lie,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
admissible  on  each  of  them.  All  are  agreed,  for  instance,  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  two  first  great  historical  periods,  the  Yedic  and 
the  post- Yedic,  the  social  and  religious  characteristics  of  which  are 
admirably  described  by  Professor  Westergaard.  A  third  period  begins 
with  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  and  whilst  both  the  periods  preceding  the 
appearance  of  Buddha  have  left  us  very  considerable  literary  re- 
mains, but  neither  history  nor  chronology,  the  information  we  possess 
concerning  the  new  religion  extends  to  important  synchronisms,  which 
enable  us  to  fix  approximately  at  least  the  date  of  Buddha's  death, 
and  to  estimate  the  antiquity  of  literary  compositions  the  succession 
of  which  can  be  traced  with  sufficient  accuracy  back  to  the  earliest 
times.  The  first  synchronism  is  that  between  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Chandragupta,  the  powerful  king  of  Magadha,  who  reigned  in 
Piltaliputra,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  classical  writers  under  the  names 
of  Sandrocottus  or  Utavl^oKvirro^^  king  of  the  Prasii  in  Palibothra. 
Inscriptions  are  still  extant  in  which  his  grandson  A9oka  mentions 
five  contemporary  Greek  sovereigns:  AntiochusL,  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  Magus,  and  Alexander  (of  Epirus),  the 
last-mentioned  of  whom  died  about  the  year  258  B.C.  This  date  gives 
a  limit  for  the  first  year  of  A9oka's  reign.  It  was  in  his  tenth  year  that 
he  beqame  a  professed  convert  to  Buddhism,  of  which  his  two  children, 
Mahendra  and  Sanghamitrl,  became  the  apostles  in  Ceylon.  As  all 
the  information  that  can  be  obtained  with  reference  to  the  times  pre- 
ceding A9oka  and  Chandragupta  must  be  derived  from  occasional 
hints  and  allusions  found  in  Indian  literature.  Professor  Westergaard 
gives  an  interesting  statement  of  what  is  known  as  to  the  earliest  use 
of  writing  in  India,  and  also  of  the  traditional  means  of  transmission 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  Yedas  and  their  dependent  literature  were 
handed  down  to  later  generations.    The  different  branches  of  this  lite- 
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ratore  are  also  described,  and  the  most  important  data  respecting  the 
authors  of  name — such  asP4nini,  T&jnavalkya,  E&tjftjana,  ^aunaka, 
and  Yftska  are  discussed.  The  last-mentioned  and  earliest  of  these 
authors  is  placed  at  about  500  B.C.;  and  he  must  have  certainly  liyed 
at  a  time  already  very  remote  from  the  commencement  of  the  second 
great  historical  period*  No  one  can  possibly  quarrel  with  Dr. Wester- 
gaard*s  veiy  moderate  conclusion,  that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
bability that  between  him  and  the  Yedic  period  seyeral  centuries 
must  have  intervened. 

On  the  important  date  of  P&nini,  which  he  fixes  at  about  400 
years  before  Christ,  Dr.  Westergaard  differs  by  about  fifly  years 
from  Bohtlingk,  Lassen,  and  MuUer.  Even  if  his  views  of  the 
existing  evidence  should  not  prove  finally  victorious,  there  is  at 
least  nothing  in  it  of  that  paradoxical  character  which  is  stamped  on 
the  view  of  Dr.  Goldstucker,  and  which  has  been  exposed  by  Weber 
in  the  Indische  Studien^  though  he  brings  P&nini  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  The  no  less  important  date  of 
Buddha's  death  is  discussed  not  only  in  the  essay  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  but  in  one  specially  devoted  to  it,  in  which  the  different 
systems  of  Buddhist  chronology  are  examined  and  exploded ;  and  the 
conclusion  is,  that  that  event  must  have  taken  place  about  118  years 
before  the  council  of  P&taliputra,  held  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  A9okay 
that  is,  according  to  the  author's  calculation,  about  368-70  B.C.  The 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  result  is  very  fairly  stated,  and  Dr.  Wester- 
gaard does  not  fail  to  admit  that  a  good  deal  rests  upon  conjecture. 
All,  he  says,  that  can  be  maintained  with  the  greatest  certainty  is, 
that  the  time  between  Buddha's  death  and  Dharmd^oka  is  not  by 
any  means  so  long  as  appears  from  the  Cingalese  chronology ;  that 
Buddha  was  the  contemporary  of  the  kings  Bimbis&ra  and  Aj4ta- 
9atru  ;  and,  that  afler  an  interval  the  contemporaries  ot  Alexander 
reigned,  but  that  the  length  of  this  interval  cannot  yet  be  determined. 

3.  The  last  published  part  of  Weber's  Indische  StucUen  cdntains 
two  papers  which  will  interest  a  much  wider  circle  of  readers  than 
that  of  professed  Orientalists.  One  of  these  papers,  by  Dr.  E.  Haas, 
contains  a  number  of  Sanskrit  texts,  accompanied  by  translations, 
illustrative  of  the  numerous  ritual  observances  of  Indian  antiquity 
with  reference  to  marriage.  Many  readers  will  be  struck,  not  only 
by  what  is  peculiar  and  characteristic  in  the  Indian  usages,  but  also, 
and  chiefiy,  by  the  many  undeniable  resemblances  which  can  be 
traced  between  these  usages  and  those  of  the  Teutonic,  Scandinavian, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family,  particularly  the 
Latin.  The  vety  best  commentary  and  key  to  the  scattered  notices 
we  possess  of  the  Roman  marriage  ceremonies  will  be  found  in  the 
Grihya  Siitras  which  Dr.  Haas  has  placed  before  us.  The  other 
paper  to  which  we  refer  is  a  collection  by  Dr.  Weber  himself,  who 
has  added  many  important  notes  to  Dr.  Haas's  paper,'  of  passages 
from  theVedas,  which  refer  to  the  marriage  ceremonial,  or  which  at 
least  are  so  interpreted  and  used. 
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'  M.  Panl  Grimblot,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  aimoimces  an  im- 
portant fact  which  may  lead  us  to  expect  fresh  light  on  the  difficult 
qnestion  as  to  the  date  of  PaoinL  The  Pali  langoage,  a  daughter 
of  the  SaDskrit,  is  the  sacred  tongue  of  South  Buddhism,  and  pos- 
sesses a  veiy  extensiye  literature,  of  which  some  important  portions 
are  already  familiar  to  European  scholars.  The  Sdtras  of  £aoc&jana, 
an  immediate  disciple  of  Buddha,  which  occupies  the  same  place  in 
P&li  literature  which  those  of  P&nini  hold  in  Sanskrit,  were  supposed 
to  be  lost ;  but  M.  Grimblot  sajs  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
many  Y^rtdkas  and  commentaries  are  also  in  ezistenoe.  '^  Je  con- 
nais,*'  he  adds,  "  bon  nombre  d'entre  eux,  et  je  penx  Tons  donner 
one  id^  de  la  litt^rature  grammaticale  du  P41i  en  vous  disant  que 
Bur  mon  catalogue,  qui  n'est  surement  pas  oomplet,  il  se  trouye' 
quatre-vingt  et  quelques  trait^s,  la  plupart  d'une  ^tendue  effirajante, 
et  k  part  deux  tons  ont  pour  base  les  Siitras  de  Kacc&yana."  If 
these  Sfttras  are  really  t)ie  work  of  an  immediate  disciple  of  Buddha, 
they  may  contain  extremely  important  evidence ;  but  we  must  be*Gon- 
tent  for  the  present  vrith  waiting  for  fresh  information. 

4.  Several  specimens  of  what  may  be  called  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  the  P41i  are  given  by  Mr.  Y.  FausboU,  the  learned  editor  and 
translator  of  the  DhammapHdam.  The  stories  translated  are  ex- 
tremely like  the  nursery-tales  of  European  nations.  The  Siha- 
camma-J&taka  is  simply  the  fable  of  the  ass  disguised  in  a  lion's 
skin  ;  the  Javasakunak^&taka  is  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  crane  ; 
and  the  Daddhiv&naha-J^taka,  as  the  translator  observes,  greatly 
resembles  some  of  the  German  Marchen.  The  valud  of  this  pub- 
lication is  of  course  chiefly  philologicaL  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  greatly  contribute  to  promote  a  more  general,  and  a  more  accu- 
rate, knowledge  than  at  present  exists  of  a  language  which  is  not 
less  interesting  to  philologists  from  its  relationship  to  the  Sanskrit 
than  from  the  extensive  and  important  literature  which  it  contains. 

5...  The  publication  by  M.  de  Roug^  6f  a  good  hieratic  text  of  the 
Egyptian  Kitual,  or  Book  of  the  Dead,  is  of  ^reat  importance.  In 
the  first,  place,  the  only  text  of  the  Ritual  which  is  generally  ac- 
cessible, viz.  the  facsixnile  of  the  Turin  Ms.  published  by  Lepsius, 
is  full,  of  blunders,  and  any  attempt  to  translate  portions  of  it  in- 
volves the  preliminary  collation  of  different  copies  of  the  same  text. 
Hieratic  copies  of  a  good  period  are  more  free  from  errors  than  the 
hieroglyphic.  The  errors  of  the  latter  are  indeed  chiefly  owing  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  scribes,  who,  in  transcribing  hieratic  characters 
into  hieroglyphic,  often  took  one  sign  for  another  closely  resembling 
it  The  study  of  the  Ritual  will  therefore  be  immensely  facilitated 
by  M.  de  Roug^^s  pubKcalion.  But  independently  of  the  advantages 
which  it  will  present  to  translators  of  the  Ritual,  we  look  upon  it  as 
tending  greatly  to  increase  a  knowledge  of  the  hieratic  character, 
in  which  so  many  important  documents  of  the  Egypti^  langjoage  are 
written.     A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  hieratic  is  also  indispensable 
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as  preUminary  to  the  study  of  the  demotic  character  which  is  deriy^, 
from  it,  and  supplies  the  alphabet  of  that  stage  of  the  language 
which  forms  the  connecting  ]ink  between  the  Old  Egyptian  and  the 
Coptic.  The  first,  and  of  course  most  difficult,  steps  in  learning  to 
read  the  hieratic  character  will  be  greatly  facilitateid  by  comparing 
the  hieroglyphic  text  of  the  "  Todtenbuch"  with  the  beautiful  hieratic 
text  now  before  us,  for  the  execution  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
M.  Deveria. 

6.  The  Egyptian  texts  published  by  Dr.  Brugsch  in  his  Reeueil 
de  Monumens  have  reference  to  all  branches  of  Egyptian  arch«ology, 
whether  history,  mjthology,  astronomy,  or  geography.  The  hiero- 
glyphic text  of  Nomes,  and  other  localities,  engraved  on  the  walls  of 
the  Temple  of  Abydos,  and  first  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  year  1857, 
may  well  excuse  a  certain  amount  of  legitimate  pride  in  Dr.  Brugsch; 
for  it  most  convincingly  proves  the  truth  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
geographical  speculations  already  published  by  him  previous  to  the 
discovery.  We  have,  in  fact,  a  list  of  places  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Ramses  11.,  arranged  in  exactly  the  same  order,  from  south  to 
north,  as  that  in  which  Dr.  Brugsch  had  placed  them  in  his  own  map, 
that  map  having  been  drawn  up  from  a  laborious  comparison  of  an 
immense  number  of  hieroglyphic  texts.  In  plates  15  and  16  we 
have  an  inscription  rich  in  names  of  plants,  metals,  and  stones,  many 
of  which  have  been  preserved  in  Coptic.  The  list  of  trees  in  plate  36 
is  no  less  valuable.  Two  different,  but  unhappily  very  imperfect  and 
mutilated,  hieroglyphic  copies  of  the  poem  of  Pentaur  on  Kamses  II. 
are  given  at  plates  29-82  and  plates  40-42.  They  are  most  valuable 
contributions  to  our  knovvledge  of  the  text.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  plate  28,  which  gives  the  first  twenty  lines  of  the  treaty 
of  Ramses  U.  with  the  Hittites;  and  of  plates  43  and  44,  which 
contain  a  part  of  the  Annals  of  Thothmes  III.  The  five  last  plates 
contain  short,  easy,  and  interesting  historical  inscriptions  of  Seti  L 

7.  We  hardly  know  how  to  interpret  the  success  of  the  late  Dr. 
Roth's  History  of  Philosophy,  which  has  now  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion. Are  we  to  suppose  that  a  large  portion  of  the  learned  public 
has  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  preferring  to  such  works  as  those 
of  Brandis  and  2^11er  one  so  hopelessly  wrong  in  its  views  as  the 
Gesehichie  wMerer  ahendl&ndischen  Fhilosophief  Or  is  the  success 
of  this  book  owing  to  an  interest  felt  in  really  authentic  inform- 
ation as  to  the  doctrines  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  such  as  Dr.  R5th 
professes  to  give?  If  the  latter  alternative  be  the  true  one,  we  can 
onlj  hope  that  the  public  will  yield  the  same  amount  of  encourage- 
ment to  future  essays  which  may  better  deserve  its  confidence  and 
support. 

The  Greek  philosophy  was  the  natural  and  spontaneous  produce 
of  the  Hellenic  mind,  and  was  gradually  developed  in  successive 
stages^  every  one  of  which  is  historically  known  to  us,  and  has  its 
sufficient  rational  explanation.     It  was  not  derived^  as  Dr.  Roth  at- 
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tempts  to  prove,  from  Egypt,  or  from  anj  other  fomgn  48iL  The 
intenial  character  of  the  philosophy  itself  postulates  no  such  origin. 
The  eztermd  evidences  of  such  an  origin  must  be  sought  either  in 
Greek  writers  or  in^foreign  texts.  Now,  it  can  be  shown  that  all  Greek 
writers  who  have  identified  Greek  with  earlier  oriental  philosophies 
were  either  labouring  under  dogmatic  prejudices  on  the  subject,  as  in 
the  case  of  Philo  and  the  Christian  fathers,  who  derived  all  from 
Moses,  or  were  profoundly  incapable,  if  only  on  account  of  their 
ignorance  of  foreign  languages,  literature,  and  religions,  of  any 
critical  judgment  on  the  question.  As  to  the  foreign,  particularly 
the  Egyptian  authorities,  on  which  Dr.  Koth  relies  with  so  much  con- 
fidence, it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  draw  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  has  arrived,  even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  he  has  always  correctly 
interpreted  these  authorities.  But  we  altogether  deny  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  having  correctly  represented  the  foreign  doctrines  to 
which  he  appeals.  Hia  Egyptian  mythology  is  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent a  purely  imaginary  one.  We  are  far  indeed  from  accusing  him 
of  neglecting  good  authorities  when  they  could  be  had.  His  attempt 
to  illustrate  his  subject  widi  notes  Containing  original  texts,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  approved  translations  that  could  be  got,  is  in  itself 
most  praiseworthy;  but  it  is  not  the  less  unfortunate.  Like  all 
inductions  built  on  insufiicient  premisses,  it  simply  comes  to  nothing. 
The  translations  of  Egyptian  texts  given  in  these  notes  were  all  made 
at  a  time  when  it  was  as  yet  impossible  to  tmderstand  many  consecu- 
tive lines  of  the  language.  Even  when  irreproachable  in  themselves^ 
they  are  therefore  isolated  fragments,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  any  but  an  arbitrary  system.  Dr.  Rodlf's  system  will  be 
disavowed  by  every  competent  Egyptologist  of  the  present  day.  Th« 
only  really  remarkable  coincidence  between  Greek  and  (appan^tly) 
Egyptian  doctrines  which  is  foimd  on  the  monuments  representing 
the  deities  of  Earth,  Air^  Fire,  and  Water,  has  been  satis&ctorily 
cleared  up  by  Lepsius,  who  has  shown  that  this  representation  is  much 
posterior  to  the  time  of  Empedocles,  and  belongs  in  fact  to  the  Greek 
period  of  Egyptian  art. 

8.  The  lovers  of  Aristotle,  and  we  hope  their  number  is  still  in- 
creasing, win,  we  are  confident,  feel  grateful  to  ns  for  recommending 
to  their  notice  Dr.  Fraaz  Brentano's  treatise  on  the  different  signifi- 
cattoBS  of  TO  or  in  Aristotle.  They  will  find  it,  in  learning  and  abilify, 
not  unworthy  of  a  place  near  the  writings  of  Brandis,  Biese,  Bonitz, 
Ravaisson,  Prantl,  and  the  master  Trendelenbui^,  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated. Dr.  Brentano  is  perhaps  not  always  successful  in  his  chival- 
rous vindielition  of  Aristotle  against  the  powerful  objections  of  recent 
eritics;  but  his  replies  are  always  ingenious  and  never  feeble.  The 
leng  chapter  en  de  Categories  will,  even  afler  the  many  excellent 
things  that  have  already  been  written  on  the  subject,  be  considered  a 
very  masterly  dissertation. 

9.  We  have  two  recent   editions  of  Sophocles   from  Oxford, 
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which  nve  mention  together,  because  their  object  is  professedly 
different,  and  indeed  each  proceeds  upon  principles  nearly  opposite 
to  the  other.  Mr.  Blajdes  has  published  three  out  of  the  seven 
plays  in  a  thick  octaro  volume  of  pearly  700  pages,  which  forms 
one  of  the  series  of  the  ^ibliotheca  Classica,  with  English  notes. 
He  thinks  our  present  text  of  Sophocles  is  extensively  corrupt 
throughout,  and  his  notes  contain  laboured,  but  not  always  success- 
ful, ^orte  to  emend  it.  He  is  inclined  to  disparage  those  who  cling 
to  the  old  readings  of  the  Mss.,  and  maintains  that  we  can  only  ad- 
vance in  our  knowledge  of  this  difficult  author  by  a  system  of  tenta- 
tive emendation.  Thus  he  frequently  gives  us  half-a-dozen,  or  even 
a  dozen,  guesses  as  to  what  Sophocles  might  have  written^  though  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  by  no  means  clear  why  the  old  text  must 
be  pronounced  faulty.  ^'  I  kitiow,"  he  says  (preface,  p.  xxvi.),  '*  there 
is  a  large  class  among  the  learned  who  hold  in  supreme  contempt 
this  means  of  restoring  an  author,  and  who  will  scrupulously  adhere 
to  '  mumpsimus'  if  the  copies  all  agree  in  such  a  leading,  but  will 
not  have  *'  sumpsimus^  at  any  ppce.  Such  orthodox  scholars,  while 
ihey  pride  themselves  on  their  zealous  and  faithful  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  text,  seem  to  forget  that  in  so  doing  they  are  ofben  pay- 
ing homage  to  error  at  the  expense  of  truth,  idolising  the  ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  medieval  copyists,  while  they  ure  wilfully  shutting 
their  eyes  to  the  true  beauties  of  ancient  wit  But  if  we  .are  ever 
to  appreciate  the  genius  of  former  ages,  we  must  surely,  relinquish 
this  pertinacious  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Mss.!* 

Poor  " medieval  copyists"!  They  are  sure  to  be  made  the  scape- 
goats whenever  cmc  modern  savants  cannot  construe  a  passage  1  Mr. 
431aydes  proceeds  upon  a  petitio  principiif  from  which  Oxford  logic 
ooglit  to  have  saved  him.  He  assumes  that  the  Mss.  of  Sophocles  are 
corrupt,  without  even  attempting  to  prove  it — a  thing  obviously  im- 
possible. We  will  do  him  credit,  however,  by  saying  that  his  notes, 
though  long,  and  often  unnecessarily  so,  contain  a  body  of  critical 
information  such  as  no  other  edition  of  Sophocles,  either  German  or 
English,  can  show.  He  has  been  a  careful  and  conscientious  student 
of  sdl  that  the  Germans  have  ever  written  upon  Sophocles,  and  we 
aeed  hardly  say,  that  is  no  small  amount  of  matter.  Every  thing  like 
a  grammatical  difficulty  is  fully  explained;  and  he  omits  nothing 
that  the  reader  can  desire  in  the  way  of  illustrating  his  author. 
Only  one  quality  he  appears  to  us  to  be  deficient  i%  and  that  is 
correct  judgment. 

Mr.  Blaydes  proposes  many  hundreds  of  his  own  corrections  of 
the  text;  but  we  greatly  doubt  if  five  per  cent  of  these  i^l  be  thought 
worthy  of  mention  by  future  critics,  or  will  be  regarded  by  sound 
scholars  as  carrying  with  them  any  degree  of  probability.  His  ear 
for  the  iambic  rhythm  appears  to  us  singularly  deficient.  For  u^^ 
stance,  in  (Ed.  Col.  461  (a  very  easy  verse), 

eVo^tor  fuvj  Oldlwovs,  Koroixrurai, 
he  tells  us  to  read, 

iird^ios  fiMVf  Olbarovs,  *i  'iroiKrlirai' 
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trhich  18  amply  a  good  verse  spoilt ;  not  to  say  that  sobk  a  sug- 
gestion implies  an  ignorance  of  the  fiwt  tliat  some  adjectires,  like 
h-otfioc,  a^ioc,  more  generaUy  omit  the  substantiye  verb  than  add  it. 
Again,  in  AfUigoney  1801, 

^  d*  o^vBrjKTos  ^€  ptifua  ircpc{ 

(where  o£uA|Kroc  means  o^ei^  6py^  redirr/iivv),  Mr.  Blaydes  gives 
in  his  text, 

^    Xvffi  KtKaiva  /3Xc<^apa* 
bnt  among  nearly  a  dozen  other  conjectures  he  suggests, 

which  is  not  only  a  most  reckless  alteration  in  itself,  bnt  one  devoid 
of  all  resemblance  to  the  Sophoclean  rhythm,  and  in  violaticm  of  a 
law  known  to  every  schoolboy  respecting  the  pause  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  iambic  verse.  Nor  is  he  more  successful  in  Antig.  883,  4, 
where  the  vulgate  text  has, 

ip*  Itn^  aoibas  xal  y6ovs  vp6  tov  lovely 

—verses  yrhich,  with  a  little  more  critical  acumen,  he  might  have 
perceived  to  be  interpolations.  Here  he  proposes  to  read,  and  ac- 
tually does  insert  in  his  text,  for  the  second  verse, 

a  sort  of  verse  which  we  undertake  to  say  is  unparalleled  by  any  in 
the  whole  range  of  extant  Greek  tragedy.  There  is  tf  defis&ency  of 
ear  too  in  a  critic  who  can  gravely  propose  as  Sophoclean  verses 
such  emendations  as  dXX*  kvrafi  irlOioBt  Kal  KrtpiafiaTa,  for  the 
perfectly  sound  verse  in  (Ed.  Col.  1410,  aXX*  ev  rafotai  ditrBe  K&y 
KTspiofiaffiv;  or  Ktiror  ror  u(niil  Plorov  hriaraoo  in  (Ed.  Col.  1584, 
for  Kiivoy  Toy  ail  fiUoroy  e(ex/ffram>,  where  6  itel  fiioro^, '  an  uncertain 
and  vagabond  life,'  is  like  rrj^  del  rvxvty  '  mere  chance  luck,'  in 
Eurip.  HeL  715.  There  are  many  such  errors  against  good  taste; 
and  we  mention  them  with  regret,  because  iir.  Blaydes*s  edition  has 
much  that  is  really  valuable,  and  it  has  only  missed  beiog  a  very 
good  book  by  the  unfortunate  theory  which  the  editor  has  adopted^ 
thai  the  text  of  Sophocles  is  corrupt  throughout,  and  that  he  is 
conpetent  to  restore  it 
* 
10.  Mr.  Palmer  has  given  us  a  valuable  edition  of  that  longest 
and  most  intexesting  of  all  the  Sophoclean  dramas,  the  (Edipus  at 
G^onus.  His  book  appears  to  have  been  designed  as  an  antidote 
to  Mr.  Blaydes's  doctrines,  being  ''  intended  principally  to  explain 
and  defend  the  text  of  the  Mss.  as  opposed  to  conjectural  emenda- 
tions." So  he  tells  us  in  his  title-page,  and  we  think  that  he  has 
the  Tight  of  it. 
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Mr.  fabnex^B  notes  are  dueflj  confined  to  the  defence  of  t]^ 
Yiilgate  Teadings,  and  in  thi&  he  is  generally  very  succesaful.  Bat 
wavrl  fUof  to  tpitroQ  6c6c  Araure,  as  ^schjlus  says:  there  is  a  true 
mean,  which  is  better  than  excess  on  either  side;  and  we  doubt  if 
Mr.  Palmer  is  not  in  some  cases  defending  really  corrupt  readings. 
Now  and  then  he  himself  proposes  a  yery  happy  correction.  For 
instance  in  (Ed.  Col  880: 

a>r  mrruc*  "Apyos  fj  t6  Kalifi€i<DV  ircdov 
rtfij  KaSe^Pf  fj  irp6s  ovpcofbv  /3t/3coVy 

— a  passage  of  well-known  difficulty — he  would  read,  and  we  suspect 
rightly, 

lit  avrtV  avrits  d^  rh  Kadfi€u»v  irt^v 

TtfAJ  KoBf^v  Koi  vp^s  ovpavhv  pifi&y. 

The  sense  will  then  be,  wg  ^^  a^c  KaBi^iav^  '  as  if  Ae  (and  not  his 
brother  Eteocles)  would  occupy  Thebes  and  glorify  it  (by  his  mon- 
archy).' Mr.  Blaydes  here  chooses  to  read  atxft';  KmBHov,  without 
the  slightest  authority. 

We  do  not  think  Mr.  Palmer  is  rights  in  defending  the  common 
reading  in  (Ed,  Col.  907,  vvv  h*  ^jfrrep  avroc  tovc  yo/iovc  u<n}\d*  txt^Vf 
TovTotm  KohK  SWoimv  &pfiOffOria€Taii  which  he  interprets,  "  But  now 
as  he  himself  entered,  having  the  laws  («.  e.  the  benefit  and  protection 
of  them),  by  these  and  no  other  shall  he  be  ruled."  ■  The  laws,  he 
says,  mean  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  is  a  very  forced  explanation. 
We  have  no  doubt  the  editors  rightly  here  read  owrircp  for  ^^rcp, 
''the  same  laws  he  has  brought,  by  those  he  shall  be  ruled,'*  t.e.  he 
shall  be  treated  as  he  acts.  Mr.  Blaydes  here  hazards  a  most  unfor- 
tunate conjecture,  among  others,  rvv  ^  ovtrrivac  xahroc  vo/iovc  u<rii\& 
tX^Vy  M.  Mr.  Palmer  says  ov<nrip  rove  vdfiovc  is  not  Greek ;  and 
he  believes  no  such  an  example  can  be  found.  We  will  supply  him 
with  one  exactly  parallel  from  Aristophanes'  Pax,  vvr  ^  &rr  av 
airroc  icara^ayw  ra  trvria,  rovroiai  rol^  airroltri  rovr^y  j(ppTdaii>.  It  is 
merely  an  instance  of  a  kind  of  attraction  common  in  Greek,  and  is 
equivalent  to  rovrocc  role  v6/xoic  hpfiotrQiitnrai,  ov^Trip  i^f^v  €urfiX6e, 

We  must  leave  Mr.  Palmer,  with  a  hearty  recommendation  to 
our  readers  to  procure  the  book.  True,  it  contains  only  one  play; 
but  his  line  of  criticism  ke  new,  instru^tiva^  and  altogether  far  more 
satisfactory  than  Mr.  Blaydes's. 

•  Neither  editor,  nor  probably  any  of  their  predecessors,  have 
thrown  any  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  the  long  and  singular  ubI" 
lative  of  CEdipus's  mysterious  death,  (Ed,  Cd  1586  to  1666.  .We 
think  we  could  show  good  reasons  for  believing  these  verses,  the 
style  of  which  has  some  peculiarities,  to  be  lophon's.  Thia  waiter 
was  the  son  of  Sophocles;  and  Aristophanes  plainly  intimates  {Ramt, 
T.  78)  that  he  was  suspected  of  making  use  of  his  father's  .writings. 
The  author  of  one  of  the  Greek  arguments  prefixed  to  the  play  tells  us 
that  the  (Edipua  at  Golonua  was  brought  out  after  the  death  of  its 
author  by  his  grandson  (ylhov^)  of  the  same  name  (Sophocles)*.  He 
may  perhaps  have  added  this  last  scene,  which  will  account  for  the 
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unusual  length  of  tihe  play  (nearly  1800  Yerses),  and  also  for  the 
equally  unusual  circumstance  that  this  single  speech  contains  not  less 
than  five  examples  of  the  omitted  augment, — a  license  veij  spar- 
ingly, if  at  all,  employed  by  the  tragic  writers.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, deny  that  the  wnole  p^vic  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  quite  worthy 
of  Sophocles,  as  well  as  closely  after  his  general  style. 

11,  12.  Two  important  editions  of  the  De  Corona  of  Demosthenes 
are  before  us:  one  (in  the  BibUotheca  Classica)^  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  genuine  and  a  favourable  specimen  of  English  scholar- 
ship of  the  higher  order  of  learning;  the  other,  more  recently  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig,  by  Dr.  Yomel.  Both  of  these  are  essentially  li- 
brary books,  and  both,  in  their  way,  valuable  contributions  to  Greek 
literature.  The  English  editor  has  borne  in  mind  the  peculiar  re- 
quirements of  our  more  popular  school  and  collie  literature;  while 
the  German  has  attended  principally  to  the  critical  department.  Mr. 
Whiston's  volume  contains  several  of  the  earlier  orations,  beside  the 
Tepl  JS^e^yov;  Dr.  Yomel^s  only  this  and  the  HapairpeePtla. 

Mr.  Whiston^s  volume  contains  an  excellent  and  copious  "  Life  of 
Demosthenes  ;**  a  catalogue  of  the  collated  Mss. ;  introductioiis  to  the 
several  speeches ;  more  than  one  excursus  of  great  learning  and  re- 
search ;  and  engraved  plans  of  the  restored  Mausoleum  (rather 
recently  explored  at  Halicamassus  in  Caria)  and  of  the  Parthenon 
and  Acropolis  at  Athens.  The  whole  work  is  most  creditable  to  the 
author's  care,  good  judgment,  and  industry;  and  the  notes  are  so 
ample  and  so  lucid  as  to  embrace  every  point  od' which  an  English 
student  of  fair  attainments  can  require  information. 

The  minute  care  which  characterises  the  German  critics  is  dis- 
played in  Dr.  Yomel's  beautifiil  work,  which  as  a  specimen  of  Jyp<V- 
graphy  alone  is  highly  commendable.  A  Latin  version  is  placed 
under  the  text  in  every  page.  But  the  great  feature  of  the  edition 
is  its  vety  complete  collection  of  Ms.  readings,  including  those  of  the 
Ms.  well  known  to  scholars  as  S*  (hitherto  considered  the  principal 
authority  fo^  the  text  of  Demosthenes);  and,  above  all,  those  of  a  * 
hitherto  unknown  Ms.  now  first  collated  for  the  editor  by  his  friend  • 
Rehdantz.  This  Ms.  is  described  as  of  the  thirteenth  century,  very  valu-^ 
able  in  its  readings  (as  being  derived  from  a^  source  only  remotely  re- 
lated to  2)«  and  containing,,  among  other  orations,  the  J)e  Corona  and 
De  Falsa  Legations,  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  Library  * 
at  Florence, — perhaps  the  richest  lift  the  world  in  very  valuable  Greek 
Mss.,-— and  is  marked  PluL  Ivi.  supplement  fasdc.  ix.  136  (49).  Our 
author  is  enthusiastic  in  announcing  his  important  discoveiy ;  but  he 
.  modestly  says :  **  Meritum  non  meum  est,  sed  Rehdantzii  et  Schultzii. 
Nunc  novis  armis'*  (he  adds)  ^'instructus  novoque  animo  afflatus 
fidenter  rationem  sequi  poteram  ante  hos  viginti  annos  timidius  pro*  * 
ditam.  Nunc  S  non  amplius  sine  comite  dominatur;  habet  nunc  qui 
eum  tanquam  dvrtypa^cvc)  isque  qui  sui  juris  est,  comitetur'*  (Prief. 
p.  X.). 

1  Of  the  elerenth  centary ;  now  in  the  Boyal  Libraiy  at  Paris. 
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Beside  this  important  and  early  Ms.,  Dr.  Yomel  has  now  first 
given  the  readings  of  four  others,  not  indeed  so  ancient,  but  appa- 
rently of  some  vadae.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  edition  is  of 
very  high  literary  interest  and  importance.  There  are  no  explana- 
tory notes;  but  the  indices  are  very  full  and  valuable,  and  there  is  a 
short  appendix  to  the  author's  ''  Prolegomena*'  to  his  former  edition 
of  DemoatheneSy  containing  some  sound  remarks  on  points  of  disputed 
orthography  in  certain  Greek  words. 

13.  An  edition  o£  {he  Midias  of  Demosthenes  has  quite  recently 
appeared,  with  very  useful  and  not  too  copious  English  notes.  It  is 
a  small  volume,  and  very  well  adapted  for  those  students  who  are 
hardly  yet  competent  to  enter  fully  into  the  niceties  of  the  language, 
and  desire  some  information  on  die  numerous  points  of  archceology 
which  occur  in  this  celebrated  oration.  The  groundwork  of  the 
notes  is  from  Buttmann's  well-known  edition;  but  Mr.  Holmes  has 
used  the  resources  of  his  own  very  competent  scholarship  in  supply- 
ing some  omissions;  for,  as  he  says,  ^'Buttmann,  while  on  many 
points  he  consults  the  interest  of  tirones  with  most  exemplary  ten- 
derness, i^  apt  to  pass  in  silence  occasional  difficulties,  the  solution 
of  which  is  far  from  obvious  to  a  novice." 

The  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Midias  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  that  great  author's  orations,  though  the  subject  is 
rather  of  a  private  than  a  public  nature.  Midias,  a  rich  man,  but  a 
worthless  bully  and  profligate,  had  exercised  a  paltry  spite  against 
Demosthenes,  by  thwarting  him  in  the  performance  of  certain  public 
and  religious  duties  at  the  principal  festival  of  Dionysus,  and  had 
destroyed  some  of  the  property  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  orator 
far  the  occasion.  For  this  offence  he  is  prosecuted  by  the  orator 
himself,  and  made  to  smart  under  a  volley  of  such  invective  as  few 
would  be  able  to  endure.  The  penalty  for  the  outrage  was  death ; 
but  we  do  not  know  the  result  of  the  action,  as  it  is  believed  that 
Midias  compromised  the  affair.  The  speech  itself  indeed,  which  was 
composed  probably  B.C.  353,  is  thought  by  some  never  to  have  been 
reaUy  delivered.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  which  Httl?  concerns 
us  at  the  present  day«  The  singular  eloquence  ef  the  oration,  its 
thorough  earnestness  and  determination,  with  the  ftmd  of  information  . 
it  supplies  on  many  intricate  pointa  of  Greek  law,  are  sufficient  to 
render  it  a  favourite  with  all.  -     * 

Nor  was  it  less  a  subject  of  stidy  with  1^  ancients  themselves. 
PUny  the  younger,  in  one  of  his  letters  (vii.  30),  says  to  a  IHend: 
''  Tu  mihi  bonum  animum  facis,  qui  libellos  meos  de  ultione  Helvidi 
orationi  Demosthenis  Kara  MeiBiov  confers,  quam  sane,  cum  compo* 
nerem  illos,  habui  in  manibus,  non  ut  cemularer  (improbum  enim  ac 
{wene  furiosum),  sed  tamen  imitarer  et  sequerer." 

Mr.  Holmes's  notes  appear  to  us  to  be  characterised  by  great 
accuracy;  and  though  he  professes  that  his  book  is  only  "for  the 
use  of  higher  forms  in  public  schools,  or  of  those  who  are  not  reading 
for  classical  honours,"  it  will  be  found  useful  to  much  more  advanced 
students. 
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14.  Petronhis  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  author  that  is  fit  for 
ordinary  reading,  for  his  grossness  is  undeniable.  But  the  frag- 
ments which  we  hare  of  his  wprks  (being  parts  of  the  xvth  and 
xvith  books)  are  very  valuable  as  illustratiye  of  Roman  life  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  The  Ladnity  is  stiff,  pedantic,  uid  full 
of  unusual  words ;  but  ^e  author  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  and 
of  great,  though  to  a  sad  extent  depraved,  taste. 

Petronius  was  a  contemporary  of  Seneca  and  Lucan.  He  is 
thought  to  be  the  same  person  who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Nero,  A.D.  66,  as  described  by  Tacitus  {Ann,  xvi  18).  He  is  there 
called  ''Gains  Petronius,"  and  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  ^  eruditus  luxus,** 
proconsul  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  consul.  He  was  one  of  Nero's 
intimate  friends,  and  the  chief  minister  to  his  scandalous  luxuries. 
The  work  of  which  we  have  but  this  small  portion  remaining  is  called 
Sattricon  or  SatircBy  probably  from  its  medley  of  verses  and  prose. 
For  '  satire'  is  derived  from  lanx  8(stura,  a  dish  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
mixed  food.  The  scene  is  chiefly  in  Campania,  but  partly  (as  our 
editor  thinks)  at  Marseilles.  This  place  is  spoken  of  by  Tacitus 
{Agricolaj  §  4)  as  "  locus  Grseca  comitate  et  provinciali  parsimonia 
mixtus  ac  bene  compositus.'*  The  people  of  Crotona  in  the  south  of 
Italy  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  excessive  luxury  and  refinement.  The 
story,  if  such  it  be,  is  the  personal  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  one 
Encolpius,  and  contains  an  amusing  account  of  his  intercourse  with 
the  rich  and  great  men  of  the  day.  One  Trimalchio  is  introduced, 
and  the  minute  account  of  a  Roman  dinner  given  by  him  is  fiuniliar 
to  most  scholars.  We  present  our  readers  with  a  few  sentences  as 
a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  author: 

'^  When  we  had  taken  our  places,  after  iced  water  haj'  been 
poured  over  our  hands  by  (handsome)  slaves  from  Alexandria^  a 
first-course  [jgtutatWj  properly  a  *  whet*  or  *  snack']  was  brought  in, 
all  being  in  their  seats  except  Trimalchio,  for  whom,  by  a  new  eti- 
quette, &e  first  place  was  reserved.  Among  the  dishes  used  for  this 
course  (promuisidana)  was  an  ass  of  Corinthian  bronze  with  pan- 
niers, Which  contained  green  olives  on  one  side  and  black  ones  on 
the  other.  The  ass  was  covered  by  two  dishes,  on  the  margins  dT 
which  the  name  of  Trimalchio'  was  inscribed,  and  the  weight  of  the 
silver.  Little  bridges  soldered  across  them  held  dormice  sprinkled 
with  honey  and  poppy-seed.  There  were  forcemeat-balls  also  served 
up  hot  on  a  silver  grating,  and  below  it  Syrian  plums  and  pips  of 
pomegranates.*'  Trimalchio  is  now  announced  to  the  Bouii  of 
music.  He  is  dressed  in  a  red  mantle,  with  a  napkin  hung  over 
his  breast;  his  fingers  are  covered  with  rings,  and  his  bare  arm 
has  ivory  bracelets.     A  boy  follows  with  a  little  dice-table,  with 

*  gold  and  silver  coins  instead  of  dice,  at  which  my  lord  sits  down  to 
play.'    '<  While  yet  at  our  snack,  a  tray  was  brought  on,  bearing  a 

fbaeJcet,  in  which  was  a  wooden  hen  represented  with  outstretched 
WingSyiir  the  circular  form  of  one  sitting  on  her  nest.  Two  ser^ 
VtotB  followed  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  began  to  rummage  among 

.  the  idkafiVfr^om  which  occasionally  they  drew  peahen's  eggs,  an4  dis- 
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tribated  them  k>  the  guests.  Trimalchio  here  tains  to  his  guests, 
wkl  says,  '  Friends,  I  ordered  peahen's  eggs  to  be  put  under  a  hen, 
and  in  tmth  I  have  some  fear  they  are  already  set;  but  we  will  try 
if  they  are  still  eatable.'  We  accordingly  took  egg-spoons  weighing 
fliz  ounces  each,  and  broke  the  eggs,  which  were  made  of  a  sticky 
sort  of  flour.  I  for  my  part  nearly  threw  mine  away,  for  I  thought 
it  contained  a  chicken;  but,  hearing  an  old  guest  say, '  We  ought  to 
faavd  something  good  here,*  I  broke  away  more  of  the  shell,  and 
£>und — a  £ftt  heccafico  dressed  with  peppered  yolk  of  egg." 

The  present  edition  is  a  very  elegant  and  useful  one.  The  notes 
are  purely  critical,  and  give  the  readings  of  seventeen  Mss.  The 
pre&ce  contains  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  date,  writings,  Mss., 
and  early  editions  of  Petronius,  and  concludes  with  a  useful  index  of 
proper  names. 

15.  '*  Laudantur  nostra,  sed  neque  legnntur  neque  emuntur,"  is 
the  complaint  of  M.  Paul  de  Lagarde,  who  certainly  does  not  eat  the 
bread  of  idleness.  His  edition  of  the  Apostolical  Const^tions,  in  a 
cheap  octavo  form,  ought  to  be. acceptable  to  the  fitudents  of  early 
Christian  literature.  It  is  now,  we  suppose,  pretty  generally  underw 
stood,  that  the  pseudepigraphical  literature  of  the  first  centuries  be- 
fore and  after  the  Ghristiai^  era  is  not  to  be  simply  dismissed  as 
worthless  because  consisting  of  "  pious  frauds.*'  If  the  book  of  Enoch , 
the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Clementine  homilies, 
and  the  apocryphal  gospels,  do  not  represent  the  ideas  of  those  whose 
names  they  beur,  they  represoat  at  least  important  ideas  current  when 
they  were  written,  an^  certain  phases,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  doctrine  or  discipline.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
tlv»  critical  examination  of  the  Clementine  homilies  has  been  produc- 
tive of  a  complete  revolution  in  Church  history,  even  in  the  caibe  of 
those  most  v^emently  opposed  to  the  theories  of  the  Tiibingen  school. 
No  such  searching  criticism  has  f»  yet  been  applied  to  Ihe  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  although  the  ground  has  been  cleared  for  this  purpose, 
to  some  extent,  by  the  dissertations  of  Drey  and  others.  The  subject^ 
however,  is  a  promising  one.  M.  Paul  de  Lagarde  confines  his  work 
at  iMresent  to  giving  a  correct  text  from  a  carefiU  collation  of  manu- 
scripts. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  been  compelled  by 
^e  want  of  the  proper  type,  and  other  economical  reasons,  to  suppress 
tiie  important  evidence  of  the  oriental  versions.  Might  not  the  dif- 
ficult, however,  have  been  solved  to  some  extent  in  the.  same  way 
as  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  P 

.16.  Theophilua  of  Antioch,  who  wrote  shortly  afler  the  death  of 
Marcus  Antoninus  in  a.  d.  180,  is  memorable  among  the  writers  of 
tiie  Qiurch,  not  only  as  the  first  in  whose  writings  the  word  "  Trinity' ' 
is  used,  but  as  the  first  who  can  be  proved  to  have  quoted  the  gospd 
of  St.  John,  or  perhaps,  indeed,  any  of  the  four  canonical  g«sp(e^.  A 
new  edition  of  his  works  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Otto,  who  liaB  fbr 
aiaoy  yean  been  engaged  in  editing  the  writings  of  the  CBltistiaa 
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apologists.     Had  Dr.  Otto^s  labours  been  merely  confined  to  a  re- 
publication of  the  old  text,  together  with  .such  notes  as  the  more 
recent  ecclesiastical  studies  had  rendered  necessary,  he  would  have 
deserved  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  Christian  antiquity.     He  has, 
however,  done  a  great  deal  more  than  this.     The  text  of  the  editio 
princepa  of  Theophilus,  printed  at  Zurich  in  1546,  was  derived  from 
a  manuscript  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  library  of  Matthias 
Corvinus,  and  now  no  longer  to  be  found.     Two  other  Mss.  were 
known  to  later  editors,  one  of  paper,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  another,  also  of  paper, 
now  in  the  Paris  Biblioth^que  Imp^riale,  written  in  1540,  only  six  years 
before  the  publication  of  the  editio  princeps.     The  Paris  Ms.  contuns 
only  the  third  book  of  the  Apology.     Dr.  Otto*s  edition  chiefly  fol- 
lows a  parchment  manuscript  of  the  elevenfih  century,  once  the  pro- 
perty of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice.    This  manuscript,  which  had  not  been  seen  by  any 
of  the  former  editors,  has  every  where  been  arbitrarily  corrected  and 
altered  by  a  later  hand  and  with  a  darker  ink  than  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal, which  is,  however,  perfectly  distinguishable.     "  Hujus  viri  in- 
terpolatrix  potius  quam  emendatrix  manus,'*  says  Dr.  Otto,  ^'  a  Theo- 
phUo  melius  omnino  abstinuisset"     On  comparing  together  the  Vene- 
tian and  Bodleian  texts,  the  latter  appears  to  be  derived  almost  entirely 
from  the  former  in  its  altered  and  interpolated  shape.     By  the  help 
of  his  new  auxiliary.  Dr.  Otto  is  therefore  able  to  present  a  purer 
text  of  his  aulhpr  than  any  that  has  yet  been  published.     His  Prole- 
gomena will  be  read  with  great  interest     In  that  '<  de  Theophiliana 
dictione'*  a  large  number  of  words  and  expressions  peculiar  to  his 
author  will  be  ^tznd  collected.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these, 
perhaps^  is  i  &p&putv6^  cm/  for  irUemu§  homo. 

* 
17.  There  are  several  works  ib  existence  upon  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  Spain ;  but  we  know  of  none,  either  in  Spanish  or  *    ^^ 
in  any  other  language,  that  deserves  the  name  of  the  History  of  the    "? 
Spanish  Church.     Father  Gams  has  undertaken  to  fill  up  this  very   i 
real  want ;  and  if  he  should  &il,  it  will  not  be  through  fault  either  # 
of  original  knowledge,  or  supply  of  books,  or  industry  and  thought,  ^j^ 
His  method,  we  fear,  will  be  his  ;baue.     Not  satisfied  vdth  telling^ 
his  story,  he  argues  vdthout  end,  and  overflows  with  long  digres- 
sions.    It  would,  indeed,  have  been  difficult  to  avoid  all  discussion ; 
but  he  might  have  followed  the  example  of  Tillemont,  who  b|p 
managed  to  give  a  continuous  narrative  by  reserving  his  ilhialrib 
tions  for  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  or  for  separate  diaiartl^ 
tions,  in  which  he  could  arrange  methodically  all  doubtful  Piltt> 
which  seemed  worth  inquiring  into. 

>  In  his  first  book  Father  Gkms  proves  that  St.  Paul  was  thelbimder 
%i  the  Spanish  Church;  and  as  he  rightly  relies  on  tket Anonymous 
fragment  of  the  scriptural  canon  published  by  Muratori,  fie  thinks 
it  neeessary  to  give  a  summary  of  all  the  dissertations  that  have 
i^peared  upon  this  important  historical  document  of  the  second 
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oenimy.  In  his  seoond  book  he  shows  that  6t.  Torqaatos  anrd  his 
six  companions,  all  disciples  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Panl| 
and  sent  by  them  from  Bome  into  Spain,  were  the  chief  apostles  of 
the  faith  in  the  Peninsula.  He  discusses  all  the  questions  relating 
to  the  sees  which  thej  founded  or  occupied,  and  every  other  trar 
dition  that  is  left  about  them.  His  principal  proof  for  the  chief 
fact  is  the  notice  of  it  in  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy.  This  leads  hini 
to  enquire  into  the  origin  of  that  Liturgy ;  and  he  concludes  that 
it  represents  the  primitiye  Roman  rite.  It  is  certainly  Tery  ancient, 
pB  is  proved  by  its  use  of  the  VctuB  Itala^  instead  of  the  Vulgate 
translation,  in  its  quotations  from  Scripture.  This  again  gives  the 
author  the  opportunity  to  refute  Cardinal  Wiseman's  theory,  that 
the  Italic  version  is  really  African,  and  to  prove  it  to  be  really 
Italian  or  Roman.  The  Cardinars  opinion,  adopted  by  Tischen- 
dorf  and  many  other  Qerman  writers,  is  that  this  translation  was 
first  made  in  Africa  and  afterwards  revised  in  Italy ;  and  that  it 
was  of  this  Italian  recension  that  St  Augustine  tfpoke  in  his  books 
De  Doctrina  Christianct,  where  he  lauds  the  Vdus  Itala.  Tischen- 
.dor^  when  he  collated  the  various  Mss.,  representing,  it  was  sup- 
posed, some  the  primitive  African  translatiou,  and  others  the  ItaUaa 
revision,  found  none  that  was  unmixed,  but  in  all  found  so-called 
African  readings  mixed  with  so-called  Italian  ones,  and  verified  St, 
Jerome's  words,  tot  stmt  exemplaria  quot  codices.  This  is  one  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  theory.  Another  is, 
that  Father  Gkims  proves  that  all  the  so-called  African  words  whic^ 
the  Cardinal  found  in  the  pre-hieronymic  version  were  in  use  in 
Bome  and  in  the  Roman  provinces  of  Europe ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, some  of  the  words  are  so  little  African,  that  St.  Augnstine 
and  other  African  Fathers  were  under  the  necessity  ef  expUining 
their  meaning  to  their  African  audience,  to  whom  they*'were  strange 
and  un£ftmiliar.  This  simple  indication  will  show  with  what  fatal 
facility  our  author  yields  to  the  seductions  of  a  discussion,  however 
^long  and  complicated  it  may  be.  Who  would  think  of  looking  into 
■the  ''  Church  History  of  Spain"  for  a*philological  discussion  on  the 
%irthplace  of  the  primitive  Latin  Version  of  the  Bible  f     In  thuf 

tne  second  book  the  author  denies  the  mission  of  the  seven  dis- 
les  of  the  Apostles  into  Gaul ;  but  he  does  not  support  his 
opinion  with  any  new  reasoning. 

The  third  book  contains  the  hisMryof  the  Church  during  thf 
M0fftd  and  third  centuries.  St.  Ireaseus  and  TertuUian  bear  wit* 
neiHto  the  progress  the  faith  had  made  in  Spain  during  their  livesL 
ThMefeler  of  Bt.  Cyprian  to  the  communities  of  Leon,  Astorga,  and 
MJMll^  on  the  affsiir  of  the  Bishops  Basilide^and  Martialis,  accused 
of  haviiur  sacrificed  to  idols,  gives  us  a  view  of  the  internal  con- 
dition iPUie  Spanish  Church.  Tarragona,  Seville,  and  the  neigh** 
bouring'inty  of  2€alica  had  at  the  same  time  well-organised  churches.  ' 
But  the  d()!Suments  relating  to  this  period  are  very  few;  they  are 
mere  planks  saved  frvm  a  wreck,  hints  by  which  we  may  guess  Jit 
.events,  rather  than  historical  accounts  of  them. 
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The  fourth  book  is  much  more  rich.  The  pasriona  of  the  mar- 
tyrs who  suffered  under  Diocletian  and  Maximin  carry  us  into  the 
principal  churches  of  Spain.  The  author  analyses  these  documents 
with  his  usual  industry  and  acumen.  Not  satisfied  with  giving  us 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labours,  he  sums  up  all  that  others  have  said 
before  him  on  these  remarkable  martyrdoms, — all  the  commentaries 
of  the  BoUandists,  of  Ruinart*s  Acta  Sificera,  Tillemont's  Mhnoirea 
EodkmutiqueB,  and  almost  all  other  ecclesiastical  histories.  The 
book  ends  with  two  very  important  and  curious  chapters.  The 
author  proves  that  the  inscriptions  about  the  Spanish  persecutions 
of  Nero  and  Diocletian,  which  have  been  read  for  the  last  three 
centuries  in  books  of  monumental  collections,  have  no  warrant  of 
authenticity,  and  that  the  one  relating  to  Dacian  at  Evora  is  no 
better  authenticated.  We  entirely  agree  with  his  conclusion,  and 
we  are  sure  he  eould  have  made  it  more  certain  than  he  has  done. 
He  then  criticises  the  apologies  which  several  Protestant  writers 
have  made  for  the  government  of  Diocletian,  and  argues  that  thia 
prince  was  not  calumniated  by  the  Christians. 

This  first  volume  of  Father  Qams*s  Church  History  of  Spain  is, 
in  our  judgment^  a  very  important  work.  It  would  be  well  worth 
translating  into  Spanish.  The  previous  works  of  the  author  on 
general  history,  and  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  were  somewhat  hasty  and  unsatisfactory.  His  latest  pub- 
lication proves  him  to  be  capable  of  deep  and  accurate  investiga* 
lion. 

18.  Dr.  Fliigers  most  important  contribution  to  the  histoiy  of 

Maniclueism  deserves  a  more  extended  notice  than  we  can  afford  it  at 

present.     The  KUdb  al  Fikriat  of  Abii'l&raj  Muhammad  ben  Ishak 

'  al  WurrAk  of  Bagdad  has  long  been  known,  by  reputation  at  least,  as 

OQQof  the  most  precious  treasures  of  erudition  now  extant,  in  all  ih&t 

'  coneerhs  Aj^bic  literature  and  science,  down  to  the  time  of  the 

:  author  in  aj>.  987..   It  pibfesses  to  give  an  account  of  all  books 

•  written  in  Arabic,  qr  translated  into  &at  language,  whatever  their 
.subjects  may  bcr;*  together  with  information  about  th<^  authors,  the 

•  sciences  they  cultivated,  an/i  the  philosophies  or  religions  they  pro- 

•  fessed;  it  is,  in  short,  a  bibliographical  encyclopsddia  of  the  most 

•  valuable  description.  An  account  of  its  contents  was  first  given  to 
the  learned  world,  a  year  or  two  ago,  by  Dr.  Fliigel  himself;  for 

•  ihoqgii  fiilvestre  de  Sacy  and  other  Orientalists  have  occasionaliy 
given  extracts  from  it,  the  work  itself  has  never  been  published.  We 
rejoice  to  learn  that  Dr.  Flugel,  one  of  the  piost  accomplished  Arabic 
scholars  Hring,  is  preparing  a  critical  edition  of  this  invaluable  docu- 
ment. The  Fihrist  is  divided  into  ten  books,  of  which  the  ninth 
treats  of  various  religious  sects,  beginning  wi^  the  Horranians  or 
Sabnans.  The  interesting  section  concerning  these  religionists  has 
been  published  by  M.  Chwolsohn,  and  has  fiunished  the  oMtter  for 
his  learned  work  Die  Seabier  und  der  Seabiemus,  The  second  section 
is  not  less  remarkable,  and  treats  of  Mani  and  the  Manichttans.    It 
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had  already  been  printed,  bat  incorrectlj  and  wilih  considerable 
omissions,  by  Hammer,  in  the  ninetieth  volume  of  the  Wiener  Jahr- 
bUeher.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time  published  entire  and  with  accu- 
racy. The  learned  editor  has  added  a  translation,  and  a  large  masa 
of  extremely  valuable  notes  illustrative  of  the  text. 

The  short  biography  of  Mani  is  probably  not  much  more  au- 
thentic than  what  we  already  possessed;  but  the  description  of  the 
Manichsean  doctrines  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  purest  source, 
namely,  the  Manicluean  literature,  which,  as  described  by  the  author 
of  the  Fihrist,  was  tolerably  extensive.  The  information  concerning 
the  later  history  of  the  Manichsean  sect  is  also  no  doubt  as  authentic 
as  it  is  full  of  interest 

We  recommend  Dr.  Flugers  book,  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
correct  and  complete  the  view  of  Manich»ism  which  has  been  more 
or  Jess  current  since  the  publication  of  Baur^s  essay  on  the  system, 
in  1831.  It  will  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  one  of  the 
author^s  notes  contains  a  translation  of  the  section  of  the  Fihrist  con- 
cerning the  system  of  Bardesanes. 

19.  M.  G.  Barbier  de  Meynard  and  M.  Pavet  de  Courteille  are 
publishing,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Soci^t^  Asiatique,  an  excellent 
and  remarkably  cheap  edition,  accompanied  by  a.  translation,  of  the 
'^Golden  Meadows"  of  £1  Ma9udi.  No  work  perhaps  is  better 
adapted  to  give  an  accurate  and 'lively  notion  of  the  intellectual  and 
scientific  culture  of  the  Arabs  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of 
the  Hegira.  Its  author  was  born  in  the  last  years  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  at  an  early  age  commenced  that  adventurous  career  as  a 
tilnreller  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  His  travels 
extended  to  Spain  in  a  westerly,  and  to  the  coasts  of  China  in  tfn 
easterly  direction.  He  visited  Ceylon  and  Madagascar;  and  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  were  as  fiimiliar  to  him  as  those  of  Yemen  and 

*  Java,  or  as  the  steppes  of  Thibet  and  Khorasan.  .The  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Syria  and  Egypt  He.hat  been  called 
the  Imftm  of  writers.  Dr.  Spresger,  who  ^published  an  English 
translation «f  the  first  seventeen  chapters. of  the  '^-Golden  Meadows,^* 
ealled  him  the  Herodotus  of  the  Arabs.  M.  Benan  has  since  com* 
pared  him  to  Pausanias,  but  his  present  editors  justly  protest  against 

•  this  comparison.  The  Greek  traveller,  whose  descriptions  never  ex- 
tend beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  land,  and  whose  tastes  axe  exclu- 
sively Hellenic,  has  not  scrupled  to  bear  personal  witneas  t6  M  host 
of  facts  of  so  marvellous  a  nature  that  Scaliger  has  pronounced  him 
to  be ''  Gnecorum  omnium  mendacissimus.**  El  Ma9udi,  on 'the  other 
hand,  is  cosmopolitan  in  his  curiosity;  his  veracity  is  unimpeachable; 
and  if  his  memory  is  sometimes  treacherous,  as  he  himself  admits  in 
his  pre£Ace,  he  never  allows  himself  to  be  the  dupe  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation. 

The  literary  activity  of  El  Ma9udi  was  prodigious.  We  have  the 
titles  of  twenty-three  of  his  works,  some  of  which  consisted  of  no  less 
than  twenty  or  thirty  volumes.    Two  only  of  these  works  are  known 
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to  exist  in  Europe,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  beSur  die  moilt 
evident  marks  of  hasty  and  off-hand  composition,  which  are  not  to  be 
attributed  to  ignorance  or  want  of  skill ;  for  his  critical  renuurks  on 
other  writers  display  a  veiy  mature  and  sound  judgment.  But,  as  his 
editors  observe,  '^  on  voit  que  Tabondanee  de  ses  mat^riaux  le  g^ne^ 
et  qu'il  ne  s'est  pas  donn^  le  temps  de  fidre  un  choix  judideux  de  tant 
de  tr^rs.  Sa  vive  imagination  embrasse  d'un  coup-d'oeil  mille  ob* 
jets  divers:  histoire,  g^ographie,  6tude  des  races  et  des  religionSf 
sciences  et  arts,  traditions  et  contes  populaires;  il  a  tout  appris,  tout 
retenu,  et  il  veut  tout  dire  en  mSme  temps  au  lecteur." 

The  "  Golden  Meadows'*  are,  as  the  author  himself  tells  us,  a  sum'* 
mary  of  the  principal  matters  contained  in  his  other  writings,  paitif^ 
cularly  in  his  great  historical  work  (Akhbar  se-ZmMiii),  which  was  in 
its  day  considered  the  escyclopflsdia  of  all  that  an  accomplished  Moft* 
lem  should  know.  ^  This  book,"  be  says,  "  is  in  some  sort  the  me^ 
mento  of  mj  former  writings,  the  summary  of  the  information  that 
every  man  of  education  should  possess,  and  the  ignorance  of  which 
would  be  inexcusable.  There  is.' not,  in  hcXy  a  single  branch  of 
knowledge,  or  a  piece  of  information,  not  a  source  of  traditioBS,  which 
it  not  contained  there,  either  in  detail  or  in  abridgment,  or  at  least 
indicated  by  rapid  allusions  and  summary  references."  It  comprises 
universal  history  and  geography,  both  sacred  and  pro&ne,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  which  is  described  in  accordance  vdth  the 
singular  traditions  of  the  author's  creed,  down  to  his  own  times.  The 
prejudices  and  superstitions  of  the  age,  country,  and  religion  of  £1 
Ma9udi  are  largely  represiinted  in  his  book,  but  do  not  by  any  means 
diminish  its  interest.  The  volume  before  us  contains  the  first  sixteen 
chapters  of  the  work,  which  has  in  all  a  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

20.  We  heartily  congratulate  English  students  of  Arabic  on  at 
length  {Possessing  a  thoroughly  scholai^like  grammar  of  a  language 
which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  original.  It  is  no  real  exaggeration  to  say  that 
amsrs  Hebrew  scholar  stands,  with  reference  to  the  Hebrew  language, 
in  a  far  more  unfavourable  position  than  one  who  has  ^nly  read  Ionic 
Greek  would  stand  with  reference  to  the  Greek  language.  We  are 
of  course  very  far  from  wishing  to  imply  that  Arabic  is  not  worth 
studying  for  its  own  sake';  we  are  only  appealing  to  that  very  large 
class  of  scholars'  who  are  most  directly  interested  (though  they  may 
not  think  So)  in  the  study  of  it. 

Jdr  Wright  very  justly  tfkes  to  himself  the  credit  of  having  filled 
Up  a  gap  in  the  philological  literature  of  England ;  for  the  Arabic 
gramma^  hitherto  written  in  English  are  either  worthless  or  insuffi- 
cient Good  practical  Arabic  grammars  are  indeed  rare  every  where. 
First-rate  grammars  like  those  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy  and  Ewald  are 
not  adapted  fpr  ];>eginners,  and  the  shorter  ones  contain  hardly  more 
information  Uian  a  clever  man  would  write  out  in  two  or  three  days. 
Eveil  thai  qf  BosenmUller,  which  is  almost  entirely  based  on  that  of 
.  Sacy,  contains  veiy  serious  errors. .  Mr.  Wright  has  selected  th0 
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gmmnuir  of  Gaspari  as  the  basis  of  his  own,  which  is  not  a  transla- 
tion, but  an  enla^^ged  and  improved  edition  c^  the  original, — a  great 
many  sections  having  been  "  altered  for  the  better,  either  by  giving 
them  greater  precision  of  expression,  or  by  adding  more  preferable 
examples."  He  has  every  where  added  notes,  sometimes  of  cond- 
derable  length,  touching  on  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  Semitic 
languages.  Some  of  these  give  ample  proof,  as  he  thinks,  "that  the 
Hebrew,  even  of  the  Pentateuch,  had  abready  attained  the  same  degree 
of  grammatical  development  (or  decay)  as  the  spoken  Arabic  of  the 
present  day."  This  is  probably  true  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  but  it 
presupposes  the  settlement  of  two  important  questions:  first,  how  far 
the  spoken  Arabic  has  really  lost  by  decay  the  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  classical  Arabic  from  it ;  and  secondly,  how  far  our 
present  version  of  the  Pentateuch  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  original 
text  There  is  a  considerable  amount  both  of  evidence  and  argument 
on  the  different  sides  of  these  questions,  though  the  issue  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  doubtful. 

We  have  as  yet  but  one  complaint  to  make  against  Mr.  Wright's 
granunar.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  examples  he  has  so  well 
selected  are  not  accompanied  by  references  to  the  authorities  from 
which  they  are  drawn.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  less  necessity 
for  these  references  in  Arabic  than  in  Latin  or  Greek,  where  so  muck 
divermty  exists  between  different  epochs,  and  even  between  authors 
of  the  same  date ;  but  every  intelligent  student  would  be  glad  to  know, 
e.g.y  who  the  Arabian  writer  is  that  says.  El  insdnu  yudcMiru  wa* 
Uaku  yuqaddiru  Q^ Man  proposes,  and  God  disposes')* 

21.  Dr.  Franz  von  Erdmann's  narrative  a£Temud8chin  der  UnOT' 
sckUtterliche,  in  spite  of  its  romantic  title  and  frequent  grandiloquence 
of  style,  will,  we  fear,  be  considered  tedious  by  most  readers.  Tem- 
udschin,  as  all  students  of  Gibbon  will  remember,  is  no  other  than 
the  celebrated  hero  universally  known  under  the  name  of  Gengis 
Khan;  the  history  of  whom,  and  the  manners,  customs,  language, 
and  culture  pf  whose  contemporaries  Dr.  von  Erdmann  considers 
himself  to  havf  for  the  first  time  accurately  described  and  illustrated. 
The  first  and  larger  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  a  geogra* 
phical  and  ethnographical  introduction,  displaying  a  mass  of  eruditton 
as  alarming  to  tibe  unlearned  as  it  is,  we  regret  to  say,  disappointing 
to  the  learned  reader.  On  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  Dr;  von  Erd- 
mann's  acquaintance  with  all  the  Eastern^  Ung^iages  to  which  he  has 
recourse,  we  need  not  give  any  opinion.  Sut  we  have  Ao  hesitation  in 
saying  that  his  learning,  even  when  it  is  adcnrate'in  details  (which  itf 
not  always  the  case),  is  radically  unsound  in  its  method,  which  con- 
sists in  arbitrary  combinations;  and  that  the  phiiologioaf  arguments 
in  particular,  on  which  some  of  his  most  important  conclusions  de* 
pend,  are  put  forth  in  defiance,  if  not  in  ignorance,  of  the  science  of 
Uie  present  day. 

A  specimen  of  the  astonishing  inaccuracy  in  details  at  which  we 
bave  Unted  will  be  found  at  p.  15|  where,in  speaking  of  the  worship 
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in  India  of  the  Bun  in  the  fonn  of  Siva,  the  author  says :  ^to  him,  in 
opposition  to  the  Earth  or  Cow,  the  Bull  (in  Hebrew  Behemoth)  was 
consecrated."  We  do  not  understand  why  it  was  necessary  to  give  the 
Hebrew  for  ^bull*  in  a  passage  referring  to  purely  Indian  usages,  and 
still  less  can  we  understand  how  a  professed  Orientalist  can  have  so 
completely  blundered  about  the  common  Semitic  word  ^  Behemoth'  (a 
plural,  by  the  way),  which,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  means  simply 
'dumb  animals;'  and  may  be  as  correctly  applied  to  cows  or  she- 
donkeys  as  to  bulls.  What,  again,  can  Dr.  von  Erdmann  mean  by 
interpreting  Buddha  as  ''  dei  Lebenserzeuger,  der  Yater  des  Seins,** 
when  every  one  knows  that  the  root  of  Buddha  is  Imdhy '  to  know*  ? 
He,  moreover,  apparently  confounds  Buddha  with  Budha,  the  *  know- 
ing*  child  of  Soma  and  husband  of  Ila,  the  daughter  of  Yaiwaswata. 

The  books  quoted  in  Dr.  von  Erdmann*s  notes  are  almost  number^ 
less,  but  whereas  heaps  of  references  are  made  to  second-rate  or  even 
worthless  authorities,  first-rate  writers  are  not  even  dreamed  of,  in  re- 
ference to  questions  which  they  have  notoriously  discussed.  We  think, 
for  instance,  that  Professor  Miiller  might  have  been  profitably  con- 
sulted about  Turan  and  the  Turanian  languages.  We  have  perhaps  no 
right  to  be  scandalised  at  finding  *the  Scythians  etymologically  iden- 
tified with  the  Gets,  and  with  the  supposed  "  Scheto"  of  the  third  Sal- 
Her  papyrus  (a  blunder  long  since  exploded);  but  we  are  certainly 
astoni^ed  at  finding  these  names  once  more  derived  from  that  of  the 
"  great  Indian  nation,"  of  the  Jdt,  Jit,  Jut,  &c.,  after  Lassen's  explan- 
ation that  Jdt  is  merely  the  mocfem  name  (and  contracted  Prakrit 
form)  of  the  Jartika.  On  the  subject  of  Goths  and  Getse,  we  have, 
again,  the  right  of  wondering  at  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
Grimm's  Gesckkhte  der  Deutscken  Sprache.  Surely  Miiller,  Lassen, 
and  Grimm,  are  worth  a  cart-load  of  such  names  as  are  found 
in  profusion  in  Dr.  von  Erdmann's  notes.  But  our  author  pre- 
fers such  authorities  as  Tod's  Annals  and  Antiquities  ofRajasVhan, 
a,  charming  and  entertaining  work,  if  you  will,  but  where  we  read, 
*'  that  a  system  of  Hinduism  pervaded  the  whole  Babylonian  and  As- 
syrian empires,  Scripture  furnishes  abundant  proofs,"  and,  '^Rana 
and  Chrishna  are  both  painted  blue  (n!ila\  holding  the  lotos,  em- 
btenUUieoftheNUer  '  ^ 

Dr.  Erdmann's  comp9rative  philology  is  of  the  most  primitite 
(we  cannot  say,  of  the  most  elementary)  kihd.  If  within  tiie  limits 
of  the  Indo-European  languages,  where  he  has  fixed  rules  to  guide 
hun,  he  sees  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Greek  (iovQ  and  the  Eng- 
lish '  bull,'  we  may  be  sure  piat  in  comparing  words  belonging  to 
different  families  of  languages  his  imagination  will  be  allowed  to  run 
riot  Really  scientific  philologists  often  hesitate  about  identifying 
words  of  the  same  meaning  in  difierent'^kindred  languages  when  the 
phonetic  resemblance  is  too  great;  but  Dr.  won  Erdmann  boldly 
identifies  words  which  are  utterly  foreign  to  4'ach  other  in  family, 
and  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  the  least  connection  in  sense, 
but  simply  possess  certain  letters  in  common.  Taurus  ('a  bull'), 
Mount  Taurus,  Turan,  Turk,  Thracian,  tyrant,  the  cities  TyiB,  Tar- 
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BOS,  and  Tiryns,  Tartarus,  the  Gallic  Taranis,  the  Scandinayiaii  Thor, 
and  a  heap  of  other  names  from  all  parts  of  the  universe, — among 
which  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  miss  the  hill  and  hall  and 
harp  of  Tara, — are  all  asserted  by  him  to  be  etymologically  con- 
Xiected. 

His  comparative  mythology  is  on  a  level  with  his  comparative 
philology.  The  two,  indeed,  are  closely  interwoven,  and  depend 
on  each  other.  Who  would  ever  have  thought  of  etymologically 
comparing  the  Latin  vacoa,  *  cow,'  with  the  Sanskrit  vach,  *  speech'  ? 
But  the  cow,  it  seems,  is  every  where  the  symbol  of  deity,  and 
Vach  is  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  speech.  And  it  further  appears, 
that  with  both  these  words,  Baga,  the  name  of  God,  is  also  con- 
nected. We  are  directed,  in  like  manner,  to  see  the  identity  bf  the 
Hebrew  El^  Elohimy  with  the  Greek  IfXioc  and  the  Indian  Mia, 

Beligious  ideas,  myths,  and  symbols,  are  always  parts  of  a  sys- 
tem; and  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  system  must  never  be 
overlooked.  To  compare  an  isolated  fragment  of  a  myth  or  an  iso- 
lated symbol  of  one  religion  with  that  of  another  religion,  is  to  com- 
mit the  same  kind  of  error  as  if  ah  etymologist  were  to  identify  the 
Greek  ^di//  witl^  the  English  maps;  or  as  if  a  physiologist,  guided  by 
mere  external  appearances,  were  to  identify  the  snout  of  one  animal 
with  the  tail  of  another. 

We  do  not  know  why  our  author  speaks  of  it  as  an  undoubt^ 
fact  (''  es  unterliegt  keinem  Zweifel*')  that  India  and  Thibet  must  be 
regarded  as  the  lands  from  which  all  Che  nations  of  Western  Asi&  and 
Europe  derived  their  culture.  Such  an  opinion  is  certainly  not  that 
of  the  best-intbrmed  scholars,  who  are  unanimous  in  speaking  of  the 
Indian  civilisation  as  derived  from  the  dame  origin  as  our  own,  and 
in  placing  that  origin  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  India  and  the 
western  limits  of  Thibet.  But  even  were  the  opposite  doctrine  true, 
it  would  still  be  unscholarlike  to  appeal  to  the  religions  of  Siva, 
Vishnu,  and  (if  we  rightly  understand  our  author)  even  Buddha^  as 
illustrative  of  the  ideas  of  primitive  paganism,  without  apparei^lfy 
being  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  these  religions  do  not  represent  the 
first  or  even  the  second  historical  period  of  religion  in  India,  but  are 
comparatively  modem  Innovations,  of  whi^h  the  Yedic  and  the  purely 
«  Brahmanic  religions  knew  nothing. 

Dr.  von  EIrdmann,  if  we  righdy  remember,  sometvhere  gives  tlM 
name  pf  *'  Combinationen"  to  his  historical  speculationiB.  He  cc^d  not 
have  chosen  a  better  word;  for  they  consist,  in  fact,  of  combinations 
and  permutations  of  ideas  which  hi^ve  no  more  natural  affinity  ot 
logical  coherence  than  the  objects  )>laced  between  the  slides  of  a 
kaleidoscope ;  and  were  they  shaken  mechanically  into  any  other 
shape,  )iistorical  truth  wouU  be  no  loser. 

22.  The  difficulty  of  presenting  the  doctrines  of  religion  .to  (4>il- 
dren  intelligibly  as  a  connected  whole  is  so  great,  that  it  is  a  very 
good  idea  to  put  before  them  the  progress  of  religious  knowledge  in 
Qie  order  of  historical  succession.    In  this  way,  they  learn  to  connect 
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tniths  with  &ot8,  and  fdl  their  faculties  share  in  the  instrootioiL  Tk€ 
manner  in  wh^ch  the  substance  of  religi<^  was  commnnicated  to 
mankind  is  also  that  in  whieh  it  ought  to  be  oonvejed  to  each  par* 
ticular  soul.  Mr.  Formby  has  attempted  to  provide  this  sort  of  in- 
struction by  his  Bible  Stories,  and  he  has  very  creditably  succeeded* 
*'  From  whom,**  he  says  very  justly,  ''could  the  condition  of  attaining 
all  at  once  to  perfection  be  reasonably  required,  where  the  light  of 
any  previous  reliable  experience  for  the  guidance  of  the  attempt  was 
scarcely  any  where  to  be  obtained  ?"  It  is  indeed  an  enterprise  of 
no  little  difficulty^ — not  so  much  in  the  Scriptural  part  as  in  those 
volumes  on  the  history  of  the  Church  without  which,  our  author  has 
rightly  felt,  no  account  of  revelation  can  be  complete.  The  difficult 
of  course  is  in  the  selection  of  topics.  In  order  to  continue  the  sub* 
jects  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Formby's  work,  which 
embraced  the  Grospel  histoxy,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  prominence 
to  the  dogmatic  office  of  the  Church,  and  to  dwell  on  the  great  internal 
controversies  by  which  her  system  of  doctrine  was  gradually  estab- 
lished. But,  in  the  first  place,'  this  would  involve  a  more  practical 
recognition  of  the  theory  that  the  advance  of  religions  knowledge  did 
not  cease  with  the  apostolic  age  than  Catholic  readers  are  generally 
prepared  for ;  secondly,  doctrinal  controversy  is  a  bad  subject  for  pic- 
torial effect;  and  thirdly,  it  would  have  made  it  hard  to  retain  the 
Protestant  readers  whom  Mr.  Formby,'a8  we  trust  and  have  reason  to 
believe,  has  obtained  by  the  earlier  portions  of  his  work.  The  idea 
which  predominates  in  his  Church  History,  therefore,  is  not  the  vin- 
dication of  the  Catholic  doctrine  against  error,  but  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  against  the  State.  It  is  the  Church  milit^t  against 
the  civil  power  that  he  prefers  to  illustrate.  Th^  very  title  of  some 
of  his  chapters  displays  the  Gruelphic  spirit.  Mr.  Formby  is  not  a 
mere  compiler  of  annals,  but  a  writer  who  has  thought  much  on  dis- 
puted questions,  who  sees  clearly  and  feels  strongly  the  truth  of  his 
own  views,  and  who  uses  them  to  give  life  and  interest  and  a  purpose 
to  his  narrative  of  the  best-known  events.  Those  whom  he  addr^sea 
must  think  as  well  as  listen.  He  furnishes  them  with  opinions  and 
judgments,  and  a  definite  and  consistent  view  of  things,  and  not  with 
the  mere  external  lifeless  facts  of  history.  '*  The  writer  hopes  that 
none  of  his  readers  will  be  seriously  displeased  at  his  having  sought 
to  pay  a  compliment  to  their  powers  of  comprehension,  by  endeavour- 
ing, a^  far  as  he  was*^ble,  to  provide  full  employment  and  exercise 
for  them.**  He  deals  out,  not  conventional  examples  for  edification, 
but  lessons  not  always  palatable  or  popular,  and,  we  may  add,  stories 
not  always  guite  digestible.  "  It  is  not  uncommonly  thought  that 
every  thmg  was  perfection  in  the  times  which  witneeoed  the  labours 
and  heard  the  actual  voices  of  those  whofli  Jesus  Christ  Himself  had 
trained  for  their  office,  by  making  them  the  companions  of  His  public 
ministry,  and  the  attendants  upon  His  own  pers<^.  And  this,  again, 
would  seem  itself  to  be  but  part  of  a  general  dispositicm  to  &ink 
that  the  best  thing  for  the  cause  of  religion  is  a  highly-irBmished 
narrative,  that  sets  forth  nothing  but  its  perfection.  .  •  •  •  The 
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Apoetles,  who  wrote  under  the  dictation  of  God  ihe  Holy  Ghost, 
and  who  are  onr  acknowledged  models,  most  plainly  show  us  that 
they  imderstand  nothing  whatever  of  the  practice  of  getting  np  a 
picture  to  look  well  upon  paper  for  the  eye  of  the  pablic;  that 
their  mission,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  speak  the  truth  as  it  is  before 
God;  that  their  cause  will  bear  to  have  its  defects  nakedly  exposed 
in  the  open  day"  (pp.  77,  80).  Accordingly,  Mr.  Formby  tells 
an  unvarnished  tale;  he  does  not  dwell  upon  scandalous  times,  but 
he  does  not  conceal  scandals  when  they  are  of  importance,  as  the 
motive  or  explanation  of  great  acts  of  penance,  severity,  and  reform. 
If  the  purpose  of  his  book  had  been  solely  edification,  he  would  have 
acted  otherwise,  and  would  have  been  justified  in  confining  himself  to 
the  more  pleasing  spectacles  of  history.  But  the  object  he  has  before 
him,  the  position  he  takes  up,  requires  more  than  candour.  If  he 
will  not  say  or  omit  any  thing  for  fear  of  scandal,  he  ought  also  to 
have  the  fear  of  fiction  before  his  eyes.  A  fact  or  a  legend  are  equally 
true  to  the  poet,  and  equally  useful  as  homiletic  instances  ;  but  they 
are  not  indifferent  to  historians  who  Accept  the  canons  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Formby.  But  his  sound  principles  on  this  head*  have  been  be* 
trayed  by  another  portion  of  his  design.  As  it  is  no  part  of  his  plan 
to  confute  heresies  or  to  conceal  defects,  he  must,  in  order  to  make 
Church  history  serve  the  arguments  in  favour  of  religion,  dwell  on 
the  lives  and  example  of  the  saints.  ^  God  leaves  it  to  the  fideli^  of 
each  generation  to  make  use  of  such  means  as  He  places  within  their^ 
reach  for  propagating  and  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  the  saints. 
Among  the  many  ways  that  may  be  used  for  the  propagation  of  this 
knowledge^  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Church  may  be  said  to 
be  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  efficacious  of  all."  Consequently 
he  has  chosen  his  materials  with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
virtues  of  the  saints.  Fourteen  pages  are  devoted  to  St  Theodotus, 
twenty  to  St.  Antony;  while  St.  Augustine,  whose  religious  life  is 
chiefly  in  his  works,  fiUs  only  five.  The  interval  of  150  years  between 
St  Dominic  and  St  Catherine  occupies  only  three  pages.  The  same 
interval  between  St  Vincent  and  the  French  Revolution  is  omitted 
entirely.  The  sins  of  omission,  however,  are  not  the  worst  into  which 
the  author  has  fallen.  The  most  notoriously  spurious  acts  of  martyrs, 
such  as  those  of  St.  Clement,  which  even  Butler  repudiates,  and 
which  are  not  older  than  the  ninth  century,  he  uses  side  by  side  with 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  most  aullientic  monuments  of  the 
primitive  Church. 

Mr.  Formby's  sympathies  are  with  the  Holy  See  and  the  monks 
rather  than  with  the  episcopate  or  the  laity.  The  Popes  aad  the  reli-' 
gious  orders  bore  the  brunt  of  the  convict  with  the  state  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  faithful  at  variotlft  times  succumbed.  The  monks,  more^ 
over,  were,  at  least  in  early  times,  always  obedient  to  the  -authority  of 
Kome,  which  the  lay  governments  ana  the  episcopal  order  ofien  en*' 
deavoured  to  restrict  Against  these  efforts  Mr.  Formby  undertakes 
the  defence  of  the  primacy  to  the  utmost  measure  of  its  claims :  '*  The 
civil  magistrate  is  made  to  be  amenable  to  the  tribunals  of  the  ChurcL 
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for  the  way  in  ^hich  be  exercises  his  power  over  the  Christian  people* 
•  .  .  Inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  which  they  can  possibly,  as  good 
Christians^  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  plenitude  of  the  visible  Vice- 
gerent's power  to  bless,  so  there  is  in  like  manner  nothing  which  they 
can  consistently  with  Christian  reason  desire  to  withdraw  from  the 
sphere  of  his  prerogatives'*  (p.  193).  In  accordance  with  this  abso- 
lute theory,  where  Gregory  YII.  deposes  monarchs,  there  is  no  need 
to  seek  any  more  pertinent  grounds  of  justification  than  ^'the  example 
of  Samuel  anointing  David  in  opposition  to  Saul"  (p.  818).  This  ia 
simply  the  revival  of  a  view  which  came  in  with  Innocent  III.,  and 
lasted  about  a  century  in  the  Church,  down  to  the  captivity  of  Avig- 
non ;  and  it  may  serve  as  a  speculative  opinion  or  a  hypothesis  to 
explain  events  which  are  sufficiently  intelligible  without  it.  But  it 
is  bewildering  to  find  in  the  same  book  the  following  derivation  of  the 
rights  of  the  primacy  from  those  of  St.  Peter :  "  Unless  an  entire 
change  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  Church  at 
Peter's  death,  Peter  must  reappear  in  the  person  of  his  successor, 
with  the  plenitude  of  his  gifts  an4  prerogatives  continued."  If  the 
authority  claimed  by  Boniface  YJiU.  was  in  reality  received  from  St 
Peter  by  his  immediate  successDrSi  the  Popes  and  divines  of  about  a 
thousand  years  will  require  vindiqlition  of  their  orthodoxy,  compared 
to  whidi  the  defence  of  the  Ante-nicene  Fathers  was  an  easy  and 
compendious  undertaking.  Haying  invested  the  Holy  See  with  such 
a  plenitude  of  power,  Mr.  Formby  incurs  the  temptation  of  attribut- 
ing to  ita  occupants  a  corr^ponding  degree  of  virtue.  This  leads  him 
into  one  or  two  contradictions  which  would*  be  of  some  moment  in 
a  more  consecutive  or  less  popular  work.  He  qi^tes  with  applause  the 
words  of  Tertullian:  ''There  can  be  no  real  religion  in  desiring  to 
extort  religion"  (p.  128) ;  and  adds, ''  such  phenomena  as  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  are  vexed  questions  of  history,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for 
the  ordinary  reader  to  know  how  far  civil  despotism  really  deceived 
the  spirituid  power."  Elsewhere  he  tells  us  that  the  Albigenses  were 
not  only  heretics,  but  aldo  ''the  mischievous  authors  of  a  political  difr- 
imion,  which  it  concerned  the  general  good  of  the  Christian  people  to 
put  down  without  loss  of  time  by  the  force  pf  arms,  ffeaoe  an  armed 
cruaade  against  the  rebels  yraa  proclaimed"  (p.  409).  Now  the  author 
of  an  ecclesiastical  history  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  fiolj  See  has 
held  and  practised  the  doctrine,  that  even  where  there  was  no  civil 
rebellion,  no  danger  to  the  public  peace,  and  no  possib^ity  of  propa- 
gating error,  a  heretic  might  be  rightly  put  |o  death.  In  the  Boman 
states,  the  notion  of  the  civil  deceiving  the  spiritual  power  is  inadmis- 
«ible ;  and  the  political  motives  which  entered  largely  into  the  Albi- 
gensian  crusade  were  considered  in  the  sixteenth  eentury  entirely 
superfluous.  With  this  example  before  Mm,  Mr.  Formby  praises  the 
tolerance  of  Tertullian,  and  finds  political  elen|gnts  in  the  Inquisition 
where  he  ought  either  to  say  that  the  perseeutiiqg  pontiffs  were  in  the 
right,  or  that  he  thinks  they  might  be  wrong.  When  the  principle  of 
persecution  is  considered,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  must  be  put  aside : 
the  crucial  instance  is  the  Inquisition  in  Bomey  where  the  civil  a^d 
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spiritaal  powers  were  tmited,  from  the  reign  of  Paul  IH  to  that  of 
Clement  VIII.  We  do  not  quarrel  in  the  abstract  with  either  the  advo- 
cates or  the  enemies  of  toleration ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Mr.  Formby  has  failed  to  bring  his  theory  of  persecution  into  harmony 
with  his  theory  of  authority.  If  the  example  of  Samuel  and  Saul 
is  good  for  the  deposition  of  kings,  the  &te  of  Agag  is  a  sufficient 
precedent  for  the  treatment  of  unbelief.  In  the  early  Christian  per- 
secutions, he  puts  the  case  for  the  emperors  stronger  than  it  really 
was  (p.  118);  but  he  exaggerates  the  despotism  of  the  Roman  empire 
when  he  describes  it  in  terms  which  would  apply  to  France  or  Russia 
at  the  present  day, 

28.  Nothing  causes  more  error  and  unfairness  in  men's  views  of 
history  than  the  interest  which  is  inspired  by  individual  characters. 
The  most  absolute  devotion  to  certain  ideas  and  opinions  is  less 
dangerous,  for  they  may  be  perfectly  true,  while  no  character  is 
perfectly  good;  and  the  alli^anoe  which  is  paid  to  doctrine  is  less 
blind  and  less  unreasoning  than  that  in  which  loyalty  or  friendship 
usurp  the  place  of  reason  and  duty.  The  schools  of  error  live  on 
the  reputation  of  their  founders  and  heroes,  by  proclaiming  whose 
virtues  they  exalt  themselves.  They  rely  as  much  on  the  influ- 
ence of  personal  authority  and  of  human  example  as  on  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  theories.  Their  followers;  instead  of  divesting  them- 
selves of  prejudices,  and  of  personal  inclinations  and  affections,, to 
prepare  for  the  contemplation  of  truth  itself,  unmixed  with  false- 
ness and  unaccommodated  to  weakness,  convert  all  the  natural 
obstacles  of  knowledge  into  supports  for  their  opinions.  An  indi»» 
criminate  admiration  and  jealousy  of  criticism  marks  the  feelings  of 
a  sect  and  a  party  towards  its  leaders.  Now  this  is  a  disposition 
strengthened  in  early  life  by  the  manner  in  which  history  is  gene- 
rally learnt.  The  interest  of  biography  awakens  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, long  before  history  can  be  understood;  and  we  have  our 
minds  crowded  with  objects  of  hero-worship  before  we  can  under- 
stand the  intricacies  of  character,  and  before  we  can  appreciate  the 
sanctity  of  a  cause.  In  this  way  the  imagination  may  be  aroused 
and  the  memorv  stored ;  but  the  judgment  is  warped  instead  of  being 
formed,  and  the  historical  faciidty  and  habit,  which  is  the  most 
valuable  fruit  of  historical  study,  and  may  survive  even  historieel 
knowledge,  is  spoiled.  Something  is  wanted  to  counteract  this 
effect,  and  to  educate  minds  to  take  an  interest  in  impersonal  history, 
in  events-  so  great  as  to  conceal  the  actors,  and  in  a  process  more 
r^ular  and  more  instructive  than  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and 
adventure.  Otherwise  history  loses  its  moral  and  providential  cha- 
racter, and  appears  an  arbitrary  and  accidental  series  of  figures  and 
occurrences.  And  4us  is  the  reason  why  so  few  people  imderstand 
that  the  criterion  4iy  irfaich  the  acts  of  individuals  are  judged  is 
distinct  from  that  which  tests  the  policy  of  states,  so  that  in  history 
the  notions  of  erTor,  faulty  and  crime  are  substituted  for  those  of 
ticeandsin. 
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To  meet  this  difficulty,  Profeesor  PUtz,  of  Cologne,  a  writer  wdr 
known  by  his  popular  handbooks  of  history  and  geography,  has 
compiled  two  volumes  of  extracts,  one  on  ancient  history,  and  one  on 
the  middle  ages.  The  latter  has  only  recently  appesfed.  It  con* 
tains,  in  121  sections,  a  collection  of  passages  on  the  chief  epochs  of 
medieval  histozy,  taken  from  the  best  Grerman  writers,  and  chosen  so 
as  to  form  an  almost  consecutive  narrative.  Though  unfit  for  a 
school-book,  it  is  well  adapted  for  reading,  and  will  enlarge  the  mind 
said  form  the  opinions  of  a  youth  accustomed  only  to  dry  details  or 
to  the  romantic  interest  of  biography.  The  idea  of  the  book  is 
excellent,  and  might,  we  think,  be  greatly  improved  upon.  Thd 
object  of  a  collection  of  this  kind  is  not  to  crowd  facts  together,  but 
to  give  ideas.  In  the  effort  to  supply  complete  information.  Profes- 
sor PUtz  has  oflen  selected  passages  which  are  rather  dry  reading; 
be  has  given  undue  prominence  to  his  own  country;  and  his  extracts 
are  much  too  long.  A  better  eompOation  might  be  made;  and  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  service  in  this  country,  where  youths 
have  no  means  of  obtaining  any  idea  of  general  history  except  in 
books  which  give  a  very  fklse  oi|e.  The  plan  of  Professor  PUtz 
ought  to  be  modified  so  as  to^lay  the  historical  literature  of  different 
countries  under  contribution;  the  extracts  should  seldom  exceed  a 
page  in  length,  and  they  ought  to  contain  the  best  reflections  rather 
thui  the  most  complete  naivative.  If  this  were  undertaken  by  a 
oompetent  scholar,  we  might  hope  for  a  book  which  wotild  be 
valuable  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  student,  and  which  might 
dissipate  the  prejudices  and  form  the  opinions  of  educated  people, 
without  distinction  of  creed. 

24.  The  work  of  Dr.  Niehues  on  the  relations  of  the  Papacy  and 
4he  Empire  partdces  of  the  nature  of  a  pamphlet,  in  that  the  actual 
vicissitudes  of  the  Papacy  have  been  the  occasion  of  its  being  written; 
but  looked  at  in  itself,  independently  of  present  circumstances,  it  is 
a  learned,  solid,  and  generally  sensible  historical  essay.  The  au- 
thor's plan  is  quite  simple.  He  selects  from  the  annals  of  the 
Church,  and  from  general  political  history^  all  the  occasions  in 
which  the  Church  and  State  took  a  common  part,  or  were  con- 
f^nted  with  each  other  ;  he  relates  them  briefly  from  the  original 
sources,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  Thus 
we  have  the  panorama  of  the  mighty  pagan  Empire  of  Rome*  be- 
ginning its  strife  with  the  feeble  Church  just  out  of  its  cradle  in 
Judaia,  and  afler  three  hundred  years  acknowledging  that  weakness 
had  overcome  strength.  Next  die  empire  inst^  of  the  opponent 
would  fain  become  die  protector  of  the  Church  ;  soon  the  protector 
becomes  more  inconvenieni  than  the  enemy  had  been  ;  a  new  con* 
test  arises  between  the  Church  and  emperors  wpfessing  Arianismy^ 
Nestorianism,  Eutychianism,  Monothelitism,  or^ponoclasm.  In  att 
these  battles,  it  is  ever  the  weaker  party  diat  eventually  overcomes^ 
and  the  stronger  that  is  beaten.  At  all  times  we  see  that  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  come  to  an  understanding ;  but 
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the  imperial  power  never  thinks  itsdf  any  thing  while  it  is  less  than 
every  thing,  and  busies  itself  rather  in  meddlmg  with  ecclesiastioal 
•ffairs  than  in  chastising  the  barbarians  who  are  closing  around  it 
Then  the  Arian  barbaiians  fulfil  the  same  destiny  as  the  Empire  ; 
they  lay  their  hands  on  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  soon  crumble 
and  disappear.  Dr.  Niehues's  whole  volume  is  full  of  lessons  of  this 
kind. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to 
be  impartial,  nor  will  it  be  so  for  the  Carolingian  period.  His 
difficulties  will  begin  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  Is 
not  to  be  feared  that  his  nationality  vriU  blindfold  the  Munster  pro- 
fessor, or  his  profession  induce  him  to  make  a  panegyric  of  the 
Papacy,  which  would  convince  nobody;  but  we  hope  that  in  the 
tangle  of  disputes  between  medieval  Popes  and  German  Emperors, 
,he  will  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  true  nucleus  of  the  question,  and 
the  object  really  aimed  at.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  see  that,  amidst 
much  weakness  and  failure,  the  substantial  aim  of  the  Popes  was  the 
liberty  of  the  Church.  This  historical  light  affi>rds  the  truest  ex- 
planation of  the  firmness  of  the  present  Pope,  who  probably  puisnes 
his  end  with  more  regard  to  his  iqtons  than  some  of  his  predecessors. 
Posterity  will  not  forget  to  add  this  to  his  honourable  distinctions. 

25.  King  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  is  not  less  conspicuous  ifor  the 
encouragement  of  profan0  learning  thah  his  father  lu  a  patron  of 
religious  art  Every  year  a  meeting  of  learned  men  is  held  in  his 
palace;  prizes  are  offered  and  subjects  pi^posed;  and  several  series  ot 
important  historical  publications  have  been  undertaken  in  conse* 
quence.    At  one  time  this  literary  patronage  was  monopolised  by  moi 

.  of  the  Prussian  school,— such  as  Liebig,  Bluntschli,  and,  sdll  more, 
by  the  historian  Sybel.  During  the  last  year  or  two,  a  different  in« 
fluence  has  seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant    The  threatening  attitude 

.  of  Prussia  and  the  Natianalverein  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  reaction, 

.  and  greater  favour  has  been  shown  to  Catholic  and  Bavarian  writers. 

'  One  consequence  of  this  is  the  appearance  of  a  history  of  Bavarian 
poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages,  published  by  Dr.  Holland^  with  assist* 
ance  from  the  king.  The  subject  unfortunately  is  totally  wanting 
in  unity.  The  Bavarian  poetry  begins  in  Latin  and  ends  in  Grerman, 
and  is  almost  every  thing  but  Bavarian.  The  ingenious  author, 
however,  includes  the  vexy  flower  of  German  poetry  in  his  volume 
by  taking  tbe  present  limits  of  his  coimtry,  and  writing  about  the 
great  poets  of  Francdnia,  who  would  have  been  less  astonished  at 
finding  a  place  assigned  to  them  in  a  history  of  French  literature 
than  at  being  considered  Bavarians.  In  this  way  he  is  enabled  to 
fill  more  than  a  hundred  pages  vrith  an  account  of  the  poems  of 

.  Eschenbach,  the  smger  of  Uie  Holy  Graal— next  to  Dante,  perhaps, 
the  first  poetic  gei^'of  the  Middle  Ages. 

He  is  even  so  unserupulous  in  his  geography  as  to  begin  a 
description  of  the  famous  Nibelungen  Lay,  because  the  compiler  in 
the  thirteenth  centui^.iQust  have  used  a  copy  of  old  poems  done  into 
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Latin  in  the  tenth  century  by  a  clerk  of  Passan  which  is  a  Bavarian 
town.  This  is  but  a  feeble  claim;  and  a  conflict  of  patriotic  feelings 
occurs  which  ends  in  the  rejection  of  the  Lay  as  a  poem  of  Bavaria, 
on  grounds  which,  outside  that  country,  will  seem  as  weak  as  the 
argument  they  overthrow.  The  Nibelungen,  on  their  march  from 
Worms  to  the  camp  of  the  Huns,  traverse  Bavaria,  and  find  the 
roads  so  infested  by  robbers  that  they  are  obliged  to  hold  them- 
selves ready  to  fight.  '*  These  are  things  which  no  Bavarian  could 
say  of  his  country;  it  is  the  impression  of  the  neighbours*'  (p.  106). 
By  this  sort  of  reasoning  Dr.  Holland  arrives  at  a  conclusion  which 
is  undoubtedly  right,  and  makes  a  very  just  remark  on  the  dispute 
between  the  school  of  Lachmann,  who  resolve  the  Lay  into  a  variety 
of  ancient  popular  ballads,  and  such  critics  as  Menzel  and  Holt2- 
mann,  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  great  though  nameless  poet. 
The  truth  is,  as  he  says,  that  the  poetic  substance  is  of  ancient  date, 
and  that  confused  relics  and  waning  traditions  were  welded  by  one 
powerful  mind  into  a  single  though  not  homogeneous  mass.  But 
the  poet  who  compiled  the  Lay  treated  it  as  the  work  of  other  men 
and  of  another  age;  he  could  not  give  unity  to  broken  fragments, 
or  prevent  contradictions  between  parts  of  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning;  and  therefore  his  name  was  not  worthy  to  sur- 
vive. 

In  analysing  the  ancient  poems.  Dr.  Holland  is  parefiil  to  omit 
no  trait  which  can  throw  light  on  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  age, 
and  this  confers  a  charm  and  an  historical  value  on  his  book.  He 
traces  with  great  minuteness  the  surviving  infiuence  of  heathen  memo- 
ries in  the  medieval  civilisation, — ^an  element  which  never  completely 
disappeared,  and  which  the  clergy  applied  where  it  was  too  power- 
ful to  overcoihe.  It  is  even  found  strangely,  though  not  offensively, 
blended  with  the  veneration  paid  to  our  hady.  The  most  famous 
sanctuary  in  Germany  is  that  of  Alt-Oetting,  in  Bavaria,  where,  firom 
the  days  of  St.  Rupert,  has  stood  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  image  is  black,  and  seven  lamps  bum  perpetually  before  it. 
The  common  explanation  points  to  tlie  Canticle  of  Canticles  for  the 
colour,  and  refers  the  number  of  lights  to  the  Sacraments.  But  the 
lamps  bum,  not  before  the  tabernacle,  but  before  the  Madonna;  and 
the  Song  of  Solomon  is  the  last  book  of  Holy  Writ  which  a  mis- 
«ioiiary  would  have  expounded  in  the  seventh  century  to  rude  bar- 
barians. There  is  a  heathen  origin  for  the  fact.  On  the  spot  where 
the  sanctuary  stands  there  are  still  traces  of  an  ancient  temple,  dedi- 
cated to  the  planets,  with  teven  niches  in  the  wall ;  and  Dr.  Holland 
solves  the  mystery  of  the  lamps  by  referring  them  to  the  planets, 
and  conjectures  that  the  black  image  of  Freia,  the  goddess  of  earth, 
stood  there.  The  missionaries  took  advantage  where  they  could  of 
the  reminiscences  of  mythology,  and  endeavoured  to  substitute  St 
Martin  for  Odin,  who  was  represented  armed,  on  horseback,  and 
whose  symbol  was  a  cloak.  **  So  St.  Rupert  with  Oiutious  ingenuity 
placed  the  image  of  the  Mother  of  God  wbeBe  the  heathen  divinity 
had  been,  but  left  the  colour  unchanged.  «  •  •  Hence  it  comes  that 
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in  Aese  places  of  pilgrimage  man  j  things  remain  which  seem  incom- 
patible with  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianitj,  but  which  are  older  than 
Christianity,  and  so  closely  linked  with  real  human  nature  that  they 
can  no  more  be  separated  from  it**  (p.  366). 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  confusion  of  heathen  and  Catholic 
elements  occurs  in  the  legend  of  Tanhauser,  whose  works  are  also 
the  most  instructive  record  of  the  social  life  of  his  times.  The  story 
which  poetry  and  music  have  made  familiar  to  this  generation  ex- 
presses the  strong  attraction,  mixed  with  horror,  which  paganism 
continued  to  exert  oyer  a  people  who  had  been  converted  fbr  ^ve 
hundred  years.  It  is  strange  that  the  legend  which  actually  created 
a  mythical  poet  in  Klingsor  reduced  a  real  poet  to  an  almost  mythi- 
cal personage  in  Tanhauser,  who  is  better  remembered  by  things  of 
which  he  never  heard  or  dreamed  than  by  his  writings.  Among  these 
there  is  a  guide  for  courtiers,  which  much  resembles  the  handbooks 
of  etiquette  and  good  manners  that  are  still  to  be  had  for  sixpence. 
The  reader  is  admonished  not  to  put  the  morsels  he  has  gnawed 
back  into  the  dish,  not  to  take  mustard  in  his  fingers,  or  blow  his 
nose  in  the  table-clotii,  or  pick  his  teeth  with  his  knife,^-for  the 
excellent  reason  that  such  improprieties  are  sure  to  be  discovered 
(p.  525),  There  are  passages  in  the  Pardval  of  Eschenbach  from 
which  our  author  concludes  that  gunpowder  was  used  in  the  twelfth 
century,  in  support  of  which  he  cites  many  instances  of  its  use  before 
that  date  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  Mauritania  (p.  130).  He  is  i^so 
Tery  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Passion-Play,  in  Ammeigau,  is 
much  more  ancient  than  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  to  which  its  origin 
is  commonly  ascribed.  .The  people  could  not^  he  says,  have  come 
suddenly  upon  the  idea,  t£  it  had  been  altogether  strange  or  new  to 
them.  It  must  have  been  the  revival  of  a  custom  not  totally  extinct; 
and  so  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  there  were  nearly  sixty  places 
in  Bavaria  where  similar  plays  continued  to  be  performed  (p.  631). 
This  view  has  already  been  defended  by  Dr.  Holland  in  an  essay  on 
the  medieval  theatre  in  Germany. 

26.  The  Antiquities  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Martin,  the  first  of 
a  series  of  volumes  with  the  general  title  of  Monumenta  EecleeuB 
Colonieneie^  to  be  published  by  Herr  Kessel,  are  the  heralds  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  most  interesting  collection.  Of  all  the  cities 
of  Germany,  Cologne  had  the  greatest  number  of  religious  monu- 
ments. Sancta  CoUmia  was  even  at  times  as  it  were  the  Teutonic 
capital ;  and  yet  the  literary  archives,  th|  annals,  and  the  chronicles 
of  no  great  German  city  have  been  less  explored.  The  first  volume 
of  these  Monuanenta  contains  the  historical  documents  that  relate  to 
the  Scotch,  or  ratiier  Irish,  Monastery  of  St.  Martin,  which  owed  its 
existence  to  .the  B.  Tilmo,  who  established  himself  on  an  island 
of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Cologne,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  iDlunitf  opens  with  an  essay  on  the  apostolic  labours 
of  the  Irish  in  Germany;  then  follows  a  history  of  the  abbots  of 
the  monastery,  down  to  the  eleventh  century,  coutaining  in  the 
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order  of  the  calendar  the  feasts  which  had  to  be  celebrated,  and  th^ 
duties  which  had  to  be  discharged. 

Owing  to  Herr  Kessel's  introduction  on  the  ori^  and  use  of 
memorials  and  necrologies,  and  especially  to  his  abundant  notes^ 
this  part  of  the  book  is  perhaps  Ihe  most  remarkable.  Next  come 
three  other  catalogues  of  abbots,  ox  fasti  of  the  monastery ;  then  the 
statutes  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross,  renewed  in  132% 
on  occasion  of  its  absorbing  the  confraternities  of  St.  Catherine 
and  of  our  Lady,  which  were  dying  out  Then  comes  a  hbtorical 
essay  on  St.  Eliphus,  martyr,  of  the  ancient  diocese  of  Toul, — ^whoae 
body  was  kept  at  St.  Martin's, — including  a  history  of  his  relics 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  year  1806  ;  and 
lastly,  we  baye  d  selection  of  the  most  interesting  charters  relating 
to  this  ancient  sanctuary.  This  volume  of  Herr  Kessel  displays  a 
care,  judgment,  and  learning,  which  promise  well  for  the  serie& 
We  only  fear  that  the  price,  unusually  high  for  German  books,  will 
stop  the  whole  undertdung.  We  should  have  liked  better  to  see 
all  the  antiquities  of  all  the  churches  of  Cologne  collected  in  one  or 
two  folio  volumes,  to  range;  with  Perta's  MomaMrUOj  to  which  they 
form  a  kind  of  complement 

Herr  Kessel  promises  to  publish,  in  three  volumes,  a  new  hiatoiy 
of  St.  Ursuk  and  her  companions.  He  gives  an  outline  of  hw 
view,  which  agrees  in  all  points  with  the  life  published  by  F.  YictiNr 
de  Buck  in  the  BoUandist  Actq  Saactarwn,  In  his  dissertation  on 
St.  Eliphus,  he  treats  of  a  question,  apparently  insignificant,  but 
really  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  the  ecclesiastical  histoxy 
and  hagiography  of  France.  The  question,  is,  at  what  time  Julian 
.the  Apostate  openly  declared  kimsell  an  idolater  and  an  enemy 
of  the  Christians.  In  certain  provinces  of  France,  there  are  ao- 
.  counts  of  martyrdoms  attribute  to  Juliui,  which  some  persona 
think  more  like  cycles  than  real  histories.  We  read  b  them  of 
.Julian  questioning  the  martyrs,  coaxing,  threat^iing,  and  at  last 
condemning  them  to  death,  unless  they  would  worship  the  idols.  Tha 
history  pf  St.  Elighus  is  of  this  kind.  The  BoUandist  who  wrote 
the  account  of  him  for  the  sixteenth  of  October  thought  that  his 
martyrdom  took  place  after  the  departure  of  Julian  from  G«ul,  and 
that  his  *'  Passion,"  a  historical  monument  several  centuries  later  than 
the  fact  it  recounts,  ought  to  be  modified  accordingly.  Herr  Kessel 
thinks  otherwise ;  but  as  he  has  tl^e  good  faith  to  quote  the  texts 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  confirmed  pj  Zonaras, — wluch  tell  us  that, 
"  although  Julian  had  for  some  time  been  a  secret  apostate,  yet,  tm 
preserve  his  popularity  with  the  army,  he  pretended  to  be  a  Chria- 
tian ;  and  a  few  days  before  his  departure  from  Gaul,  he  took  part  in 
the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  and  when  he  had  ahready 
reached  the  other  bank  of  the  Khine,  he  made  quite  a  Christian 
oration  to  his  troops  f  * — it  is  not  likely  that  the  learned  ecclesiastic 
will  persuade  many  attentive  readers.  For  the  passs^es  which  he 
opposes  to  this  categorical  testimony  of  Jufian*s  biogmapher  only 
.prove,  some  that  Julian  had  been  faithky  to^Soi  in  Qaul  (whidi 
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no  one  denies),  others  that  his  spleen  made  him  speak  tvords  of 
doable  meaning,  the  true  significance  of  which  was  not  understood 
till  afterwards,  as  when  he  said  that  he  would  rather  put  his  trust 
in  the  gods  than  in  Constantius,  his  enemy ;  a  phrase  which  seemed 
more  in  keeping  with  the  profession  of  Christianitj  than  of  heathen- 
ism. The  digging  of  the  railway  across  the  old  diocese  of  Toul  has 
discovered  the  tombs  of  several  martyrs  who  suffered  at  the  same 
time  as  St.  Eliphus.  The  BoUandists  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  questions  hence  arising  in  their  commentaries  for  the 
twenty-seventh  of  October. 

27.  Among  the  more  important  historical  articles  contained  in 
the  present  volume  of  the  Belgian  Bevue  d^Histoire,  we  may  mention 
that  by  M.  Ch.  Duvivier,  on  the  Charcoal-wood  Forest,  Carbonaria 
JSylvOf  which  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  covered  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Belgian  soil,  but  gradually  disappeared,  until  in 
the  fifteenth  century  its  name  was  only  traditional,  and  its  true  situa- 
tion unknown.  The  definition  of  its  limits  is  important,  because  it 
vould  aid  materially  in  clearing  up  several  knotty  points  of  history, 
e.  g.  the  situation  of  the  16cality  nailed  Diapatgum  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
from  whence  Glodio  set  out  on  his  expedition  against  Toumay  and 
Cambray.  M.  Duvivier  proves  the  forest  to  have  extended  along  the 
light  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  from  Valenciennes  to  Ghent,  and  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  French  pcortiDn  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Hainault,.the  present  Belgian  prolrince  of  Hainault,  and  part  of  that 
cf  East  Flanders. 

Dr.  Goremans  contribute  a  most  interesting  biographical  notice 
of  the  excellent  and  beautiftd  b^t  ttnfortunate  Mary  Van  der  Eyck, 
wife  of  that  miserable  Catholic  godson  bf  our  Elizabeth,  Edward  the 
fortunate.  Margrave  of  Baden.  This  notice  gives  a  fair  idea  of  what 
the  greater  number  of  the  small  German  princes,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  were  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  long  essay  by  the  same 
author  on  the  popular  traditions  and  customs  of  Belgium  and  Bohe- 
mia offers  many  points  of  comparison  with  those  of  England  in 
former  times. 

M.  Piot,  in  a  short  notice  of  seven  pages,  proves  snd  establishes  the 
authenticity  of  a  triptych  painted  in  1443  by  Roger  Van  der  Weyden,' 
foiT  the  Edelheer  family,  and  still  preserved  m  the  eollegiate  school  of 
St.  Peter  at  Louvain.  That  inveterate  doubter  Mr.  J.  A.  Crowe,  in 
his  Early  Flemish  Pamiers  (p.  187),  had  not  only  ^questioned  its  au-  * 
thteticity,  but  had  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  it  to  be  a  poor  copy  of 
Van  der  Weyden's  picture  now  in  the  Santa  Trinita  Museum  at 
Madrid,  by  a  painter  who  flourished  during  the  decline  of  art  in 
Belgium.  All  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness  is,  however,  removed  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  an  inscription  on  the  reverse  of  the  wings, 
long  concealed  by  a  plank  fastened  right  across  the  back  of  the  cen- 
tral panel  and  Gutters]  ^hich  had  thus  been  rendered  immovable. 
This  inscription  informs  ns  that  the  triptych  was  given  to  the  church 
by  Sir  William  Ede&wit  SoA  Adelaide  his  wife,  in  the  year  of  our 
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Lord  ]  443.  A  mamucript  by  Molanns,  preserve  in  the  arddves  of 
Louvain,  states  that  William  Edelhoer,  Adelaide  bis  wife,  and  their 
son  William,  who  was  a  priest,  founded  in  1448  a  cbaplidncy  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  Master  Bpger  Van  der  Weyden  painted 
a  triptych  for  the  altar,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  James  the  Great 

28^  One  of  the  best  of  the  many  local  archaeological  works  (haft 
hare  appeared  in  Belgium  during  the  last  few  years  is  that  of  M.  dm 
Mortier  on  Toumay.  The  churches  of  Tonmay,  mostly  of  the  Ro* 
manesque  and  Transition  styles,  offer  considerable  interest  to  the  ar- 
chitectural student;  while  its  cathedral,  a  first-class  building,  erected 
1080-1338,  presents  examples,  each  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  Neth<- 
erlands,  of  dtie  successive  styles  that  prevailed  during  that  period. 
The  nave,  unsuipassed  by  any  other  building  of  the  epoch,  is  eclipsed 
by  the  apsidal  transepts;  wh&e  the  choir  is  a  very  daring  but  unsa- 
tisfactory construction  of  the  first  Pointed  style.  All  of  these  ai^ 
described  at  length  and  copiously  illustrated  in  M.  du  Morder's  book. 
The  ch^>el  of  the  north  aisle,  which  served  as  a  parochial  church, 
was  built  while  the  English  held  Toumay,  1514-1518.  De  Martoye, 
governor  of  the  town,  laid  the  first  stone  in  1516,  in  the  name  of 
Henry  VIIL  The  treasury  of  the  cathedral  contains  several  most 
interesting  works  of  ari^rsuch  as  the  shrines  of  St.  Eleutherius  and 
of  our  Lady,  a  reliquary  of  the  Holy  Cross,  an  ivory  diptych  |Some 
fine  tapestry  and  vestments,  amongst  which  is  a  chasuble  worn  by 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  when  he  celebrated  mass  at  the  abbey  of 
St.  M^dard  in  1170.  This  chasuble' is  of  brown  silk  interwovea 
with  silver-thread;  the  collar  and  perpendicular  orphrey  are  formed 
by  a  lace  woven  in  gold-thread,  adorned  with  the  fylfot,  &c.;  the 
transversal  orphreys  of  a  narrower  gold-lace,  adorned  with  crosses, 
dragons,  dbc  The  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  anciently  the  casde-chuxcb, 
still  preserves  a  carved  stall  adorned  with  the  Tudor  rose,  constructed 
for  and  occupied  by  Henry  VIII.  during  his  stay  at  Toumay.  The 
second  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  notice  of  the  bel&y,  and 
of  the  many  dd  houses  in  Toumay,  some  of  which  are  of  very  early 
date. 

•  29.  Mr.  Weale,  an  English  gentleman  residing  at  Bruges,  his 
published  a  guide  to  that  city  which,  whether  considered  in  an  artis- 
tic, historical,  or  descriptive  point  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most  ajjpu- 
rate  and  satisfactory  books  of  the  kind  of  which  any  town  &k 
boast  The  preface  e^qilains  how  much  it  was  wanted,  from  the 
errors  current  in  the  writings  of  the  natives  themselves,  and  also  in- 
forms us  that  the  author  is  in  possession  of  materials  for  the  history 
of  Belgian  art,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon  be  made  accessible 
to  the  public.  In  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  Bruges,  the  decline  of 
its  prosperity  is  ascribed  to  the  turbulence  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
at  length  drove  the  menshants  to  Antwerp.  The  gradual  destruction 
of  the  harbours  abng  the  coast  by  sandbanks  had  some  part  in  it 
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Hbo,  Tbe  author  claims  for  Bruges  the  distinctioii  of  haying  been 
the  cradle  of  lotteries,  of  which  Uiere  are  traces  as  early  as  the 
twelilh  century.  We  notice  an  error  (p.  86)  in  the  date  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  The  artistic  treasures  of  the  old  city  are  described 
with  the  utmost  minuteness  and  fidelity,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
author  on  this  subject  are  expressed  with  a  hearty  vigour,  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin.  The  Jesuits  were  so  unfortunate  as 
to  build  a  church  in  honour  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  now  the  parish- 
church  of  St.  Walburga,  which  suggests  to  Mr.  Weale  the  remark^ 
that  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Christian  architecture 
alone  had  been  employed  for  churches  in  Belgium.  He  then 
proceeds  with  the  following  criticism: — It  was  only  then  that 
ehuBches  were  first  built  in  the  pagan  style,  and  the  symbolic 
distributions  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  constant  and  imi- 
Versal  usage  of  Christendom  during  many  centuries  were  rejected. 
The  temples  erected  after  that  date  are  entirely  pagan  in  design, 
Indlt  in  a  mendacious  style;  the  parts  intended  to  be  seen  by  the 
people  are  always  ornamented,  the  others  are  naked  and  miserable. 
The  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  true;  it  was  made  for  God, 
and  was  worthy  of  the  spouse  of  Christ  That  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy  is  false  and  hypocritical.  Each  bears  the  indelible  impress 
of  its  origin;  and  the  French  republicans  were  quite  right  in  choosing 
the  churches  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  worship  of  Reason.  Gothic 
churches  would  have  been  unsuited  to  the  purpose  (p.  117).  The 
fnktropde  of  this  worship  was  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 

80.  The  prophecy  hazarded  by  Dr.  Pauli,  in  the  last  volume  of 
his  History  of  England,  that  the  calendars  of  state-papers  were  likely 
to  be  useless  to  the  historian,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  method 
which  the  scheme  of  their  publication  betrayed,  has  long  been  falsi- 
fied. The  most  decisive  confutation  is  the  volume  lately  published 
by  Dr.  Bergenroth,  which  throws  great  additional  light  on  the  reign 
of  Henry  VH.,  with  which  Dr.  Pauli's  work  closes.  It  is  the  first 
volume  of  the  Spanish  series,  the  importance  of  which  we  may  gather 
fh>m  the  fact  that  at  Simancas  alone  there  are  70,000 -documents  re- 
lating to  England.  This  publication  is  doubly  promising,  for  it  is 
also  the  first  important  work  of  a  scholar  who  has  already  shown  a 
^&j  eminent  capacity  for  the  study  of  English  history,  which  already 
owes  so  much  to  his  coimtrymen  Lappenberg,  Ranke,  Phillips,  and 
Pa]^.  Dr.  Bergenroth  has  wiatten  critical  notices  of  several  English 
«hStbrians;  he  has  subjected  Bankers  English  History  to  a  y&rj  severe 
and  hostile  criticism;  and  he  has  written,  among  other  essays,  an 
account  of  Wat  Tyler  s  Rebellion.  From  these  sources  we  may  as- 
certain the  powers  and  the  tone  of  mind  of  ^  writer  who  is  destined, 
if  we  mistake  not,  to  take  a  very  high  place  among  our  critical 
historians. 

In  his  article  on  the  Rebellion  of  1881,  which  he  proves  to  have 
been  entirely  unconnected  with  Wyclifie,  and  to  have  been  provoked 
by  an  ezpessive  oppression  of  the  lower  orders  by  the  Statute  of  La- 
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bourers,  he  ends  by  a  glance  at  the  sixteenth  century.  ''  The  reiga 
of  that  zealous  reformer,  the  boy  Edward  VL,  is  praised  in  aknost 
all  respects  by  fanatical  Protestants.  Unfortunately,  it  appears  on  a 
closer  inspection  contemptible  in  almost  every  way.  With  regard  to 
the  lower  classes,  it  attempted  to  introduce  complete  Asiatic  slavery. 
The  title  of  the  act  speaks  of  vagabonds  and  idlers;  but  every  la« 
bouring  man  could  be  declared  an  idler  and  vagabond  who  remained 
out  of  work  for  three  days,  or  left  his  work  against  the  wiU  of  his 
employer.  The  penalties  were  death  or  slavery  of  the  worst  kind" 
(Sybel's  fftitarische  Zdtachrift,  ii.  85).  These  opinions  are  not  likely 
to  lead  to  a  favourable  estimate  of  A^.  Fronde's  History  of  England: 
^'  A  book  of  this  klpd,*'  says  Dr.  Bergenroth,  '*  is  not  a  history,  nor 
the  author  a  historian. .  .  But  a  reader  of  average  judgment  will  not 
easily  be  misled,  and  the  impression  which  the  book  produces  is  quit^ 
different  from  that  which  the  author  intends  to  convey**  (i.  563).  Thi^ 
is  almost  as  strong  as  Dr.  Pauli's  censure  of  the  same  book.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  estimate  of  Lord  Russell's  Life  of  Fox  is  decidedly 
too  high:  '<  The  fault  of  the  book  is  not  mistakes,  but  poverty  oi 
thought."  In  a  review  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  Revolutions  in  English  His-- 
tory,  he  asks  why  the  author  praises  the  Britons  so  enormously.  And 
then  he  replies,  '^  Out  of  national  vanity,  or  rather  out  of  hatred  of 
Bome,  whose  bishop  is  the  Pope.  As  the  Jews  cursed  their  enemiesi 
and  their  children,  .and  children's  children,  so  Dr.  Yaughan  hates  the 
Pope,  and  the  place  that  contains  hiin^  back  to  the  earliest  times.'' 
^  The  Church  of  Kome  was  ^suredly  no  model  of  enlightenment  and 
true  piety  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  But,  whatever  her 
faults  may  have  been,  compared  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  Sfucons  she  was  a  mirror  of  purity  and  light  To 
recognise  this  would  be  doing  too  great  violence  to  himself  for  Dr. 
Yaughan.  He  therefore  exalts  the  heathen  Saxons  and  the  Welsh 
Christians  beyond  measure,  in  order  to  present  their  conversion  by 
Bome  as  a  national  calamity"  (iv.  455).  In  the  review  of  Banke  (in 
the  Grenzboten^  Jan.  20, 1860),  Dr.  Bergenroth  speaks  very  strongly 
of  the  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  vanity  of  £lizabeth,  and  has  aroused  Uie 
indignation  o/Uie  disciples  of  the  great  master.  From  these  instances 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  is  a  man  devoid  of  prejudice,  and  free 
from  an  overwhelming  awe  of  tradition  and  authority  in  literature; 
•nd  thus  he  seems  to  possess  the  principal  intellectual  qualificatioar 
required  in  those  who  investigate  the  dark  abodes  of  unpublish^ 
materials  for  history. 

The  archives  of  Simancas  are  consulted  under  difficulties.  Ine 
student  is  obliged  to  live  in  the  house  of  some  poor  peasant,  and  the 
food  is  worse  than,  the  lodging.  During  the  winter,  as  no  fires  are 
allowed  in  the  reading-room,  the  ink  frequently  becomes  congealed 
on  the  table.  The  archives  themselves  are,  however,  in  good  order, 
and  prodigiously  rich.  In  the  revolt  of  Padilla,  masses  of  earlier 
documents  were  destroyed  by  the  peasants,  who  imagined  that  they 
would  thereby  be  free  from  rents  and  taxes;  but  the  stories  of  French 
pillage  and  destruction  are  pure  fabrications.    Napoleon  "was  parti^ 
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enlarlj  carefhl  of  state-papera,  and  had  commenced  the  concentration 
of  aU  the  archives  of  the  Continent  in  Paris.  The  present  archivist, 
Don  Mannel  Garcia  Gonzalez,  has  been  engaged  at  Simancas  for 
nearly  fiitj  years,  and  appears  to  have  afforded  iinlling  assistance  to 
the  few  students  who  visited  the  place.  **  The  documents  relating  to 
foreign  affairs  before  the  year  1700  may  be  estimated  at  rather  more 
than  800,000.  If  they  were  equally  divided  among  the  days  of  the 
two  centuries  to  which  they  relate,  there  would  be  about  ten  state* 
papers  for  every  day,  elucidating  the  affairs  of  Europe"  (p.  10).  • 

Dr.  Bergenroth  has  not  formed  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  cha* 
racter  of  Isabella.  ''  The  praise  bestowed  upon  it,**  he  says,  *'  is  to 
no  small  amount  due  to  the  chivalrous  character  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  never  forgot  that  the  queen  was  a  lady.  •  *  •  Neither  Isabella 
nor  Ferdinand  scrupled  to  tell  direct  untruths,  and  make  false  pro- 
mises. •  •  .  But  if  any  distincdon  is  to  be  made,  certainly  Queen 
Isabella  excelled  her  husband  in  disregard  to  veracity*'  (p.  zxxvii.). 
His  own  discoveries  bear  chiefly  on  foreign  affairs  and  the  establish- 
inent  of  the  Inquisition.  ''Towns,  provinces,  and  kingdoms  sent  depu- 
tations to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  declaring  that  it  was  impossible  to 
snbmit  to  such  cruelty.  In  some  of  the  provinces  there  still  remained 
officers  of  the  former  Inquisition.  They  had  become  harmless,  and 
their  very  existence  almost  forgotten.  On  this  occasion  they  again 
showed  signs  of  life,  by  protesting  in  stronger  tenns  than  the  rest  of 
the  Spanish  people  against  the  new  institution.  •  •  •  The  inquisitors 
did  not  enter  into  peaceful  possession  of  their  offices  ;  they  were  no 
sooner  installed  in  them,  by  the  help  of  im  armed  force,  than  they 
were  driven  out  again  and  hunted  doWb  by  the  populece.  .  •  .  The 
Pope  modified  the  b^  which  he  had  given,  ^leposed  the  most  cruel 
among  the  inquisitors,  and  ordered  that  an  appeal  to  Rome  should  be 
open^.  Ferdinand  responded  by  sending  the  Pope  a  minatoiy  letter: 
^Hse  concessiones  sunt  importunss  et  eis  nunquam  locum  dare  in- 
tendo,  caveat  igitur  Sanctitas  vestra  impedimenta  sancto  officio  con- 
eedere.'  •  •  .  As,  nevertheless,  papal  remissions  of  penalties  were 
obtained,  Ferdinand  promulgated  an  ordinance  stating  that,  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Y^entia,  any  person,  whether  ecclesiastical 
or  secular,  and  without  any  distinction  of  class  or  sex,  who  should 
make  use  of  a  papal  indulgence  should  be  put  to  death  on  the  spot 
Not  only  living  heretics  but  those  who  had  died  were  persecuted. 
Hey  were  died  before  the  tiibimals,  and  if  found  guilty,  their  bonet 
#ere  exhumed  and  solemnly  burnt.  So  far,  the  whole  procedure  looks 
lilie  a  hideous  farce  ;  but  there  was  also  a  serious  element  in  it  Tha 
goods  that  the  heretics  had  left  to  their  heirs  were  confiscated,  and 
filled  the  coflers  of  Queen  Isabella  and  King  Ferdinand'*  (p.  xliii.). 
Of  Ferdinand's  political  genius  our  author  has  a  hig()i  opinion.  **  Had 
not  events  beyond  the  control  of  man  prevented  him  from  carrying 
out  his  plans,  the  map  of  Europe  would  have  b#en  constituted  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  almost  as  it  now  stands.  •  •  .  Even  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England  occupied  the  mind  of  Ferdinand** 
(p.  xxxix.). 
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The  Tolume  gives  in  extract  a  rery  lemarkafale  dcHsmuent  wiobh 
was  drawn  up  in  the  conclave  of  Pius  UI.,  and  in  which  the  cardinals 
and  the  future  Pope  arranged  for  the  better  government  of  the  Church 
(p.  310).  Its  object  was  to  guard  i^inst  such  results  as  had  been 
seen  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  YI.,  by  giving  to  the  cardinals  an  in- 
dependence and  a  control  of  the  papacy.  The  speedy  succession  of 
Julius  II.  dissipated  the  hopes  of  the  cardinals,  and  made  the  papal 
power  greater  dian  it  had  been  for  ages.  The  papers  which  relate  to 
Perkin  Warbeck  induce  the  editor  to  incline  to  the  belief  that  he  was 
really  the  son  of  Edward  IV.  One  of  his  strangest  discoveries  is,  that 
immediately  on  .the  death  of  Prince  Arthur  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Henry  YIL  himself  conceived  a  design  of  becoming  the  hiisbazid  of 
his  son's  widow  (pi  295).  On  the  whole,  these  papers  throw  an  un- 
favourable light  on  the  penuriousness  and  the  perfidy  of  the  first  of 
the  Tudors. 

81.  The  Anecdota  Adriam  Sexti,  published  by  M.  Reusens,  libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  Leuvatn,  are  interesting,  partly  as  illustrative 
of  academical  exercises  in  the  time  of  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  but  chiefly 
as  relics  of  that  learned  and  saintly  successor  of  L0O  X.  M.  Beusens*8 
biography  of  Adrian  is  good  and  useful  as  fiur  as  it  goes;  but  the 
reader  will  seek  in  vain  for  the  faintest  allusion  in  it  to  what  is 
generally  considered  the  peculiarity  of  Adrian's  historical  position  as 
pope.  He  is  -said  in  the  QwesUones  in  quartum  Sententiarum  Ubrum 
to  have  asserted  the  fallibility  of  the  Boman  pontiff  in  matters  of 
faith;  and  to  have  authorised  aa  pope  the  republication  of  this  work 
at  Rome  itself.  He«is  conisidei^  as  a  decidedly  reforming  pope,  and 
is  said  to  have  expressed  his  tiews  about'  the  coriuption  of  the  Roman 
court  in  terms  which,  if  us^  by  others  in  speaking  of  that  period, 
would  now  be  regard^  by  many  zealous  Catliolics  as  scandalous,  if 
not  calumnious.  Not  a  hint  of  all  this  is  given  in  the  publication 
before  us,  though  reference  is  made  to  another  work  of  M.  Reu- 
senses  {Syntagma  doc(rince  iheologiccB  Adriani  VI.),  in  which  he  says 
that  abundant  proof  is  given  that  the  Paris  edition  of  1516  of 
ihe  Qucestiones  in  quartum,  &c.,  and  the  Roman  edition  of  1522,  were 
published  without  the  knowledge  and  authorisation  of  Adrian.  This 
would  of  course  dispose  of  one  important  assertion  very  generally  ad- 
,  mitted.  But  is  the  other  assertion  equally  incorrect  ?  It  surely  is 
not.  M.  Reusens  expressly  admits  the  genuineness  of  the  '^  Instruo-  ' 
tion"  given  by  Adrian  to  his  nuncio  Francis  Chieregato,  though  he 
does  not  speak  of  its  contents.  This  omission  is  surely  a  mistake 
on  his  part  Neither  the  venerable  Pope  whom  he  admires,  nor  the 
Holy  See  itself,  can  suffer  by  the  publication  of  this  noble  confession, 
which,  by  the  way^  was  not  intended  for  the  private  ears  of  ecclesi- 
astics, but  for  lay  statesmen. 

*'  Dices,  nos  ingenue  fateri,  quod  Deus  banc  persecutionem  Eccle- 
sife  sue  inferri  permittit  propter  peccata  hominum,  maxime  saoerdo* 

turn  et  Ecclesia  prsslatorum Scimus  in  hac  Sancta  Sede 

aliquot  jam  annis  multa  abominanda  fuisse,  abusus  in  spiritualibus. 
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ezcessos  in  mandatia  et  omnia  deniqae  in  perrersam  mutata.    Nee 

numm  si  ngritudo  a  capite  in  membra,  a  smmnis  Pontificibas  in  alios 

inferiores  prelatos  descenderitl     Omnes  nos  (id  est,  prselati)  et  ecde- 

aiastici  declinavimns,  tmnaqnisque  in  viaa  soasi  neo  fdit  jam  din,  qni 

fiuseret  bonnm,  non  ftiit  usque  ad  unum.  .  .  •  •  Qua  in  re,  quod  ad 

nos  attinet,  poUioeberis  nos  omnem  operam  adhibituros  ut  primum 

^  cmia  bsBCy  unde  forte  omne  hoc  malum  processit  reformetur ;  ut  sicut 

'  inde  oorruptio  in  omnes  inferiores  emanavit,  ita  enim  ab  eadem  sani- 

tas  et  reformatio  omnium  emanet     Ad  quod  procurandum  nos  tanto 

*  arctius  obligatos  reputamus  quanto  uniyersum  mundum  hujusmodi 

leformationem  avidius  desiderare  videmus .^ . 

*^  Nemo  mirari  debebit  si  non  statim  omnia  errata  et  abusus  omnes, 
per  nos  emendatos  videiit:  inveteratus  nimium  morbus  est/  nee  sim* 
plez,  sed  yarius  et  multiplex,  peditentim  in  ejus  cura  procedendum 
est  et  piius  grayioribus  magisque  periculosis  occurrendum,  ne  omnia 
pariter  reformari  yolentes,  omnia  perturbemus." 

The  omission  of  eren  a  passing  allusion  to  this  confession,  to  the 
reforming  efforts  of  the  Pope,  or  thh  difficulties  whieh  he  encountered 
and  which  broke  his  heart  in  less  than  two  years,  may  be  purely 
accidental;  but  it  is  necessary  to  notice  it,  because  there  are  not  a 
few  who,  in  the  place  of  M.  Reusens,  would  haye  made  the  omission 
on  principle;  and  the  principle  is  as  cowardly  and  absurd  as  it  is 
dishonest  It  forbids  us  to  confess  any  thing  unfavourable  to  the 
Church  or  its  rulers,  howeyer  true,  for  feitf  of  the  advantage  which 
tmbelievers  may  derive  from  the  information  thus  imprudently  con- 
▼eyed;  as  if  imbelievers  needed  our  confessions,  pr  got  t^dr  ^in- 
formation from  us.  If  M.  BeusensV  book  'says  nothing  about  the 
<*inyeterate  malady"  and  corruption  which  Adrian  VI.  describes 
as  haying  spread  from  the  bead  to  the  Sdembers  of  the  Church,  is 
the  Bioffraphie  UtixveraeUe  equally  discreet  9  or  the  Encyclopidie  des 
Oens  du  Monde  f  Is  Ranke's  History  of  the  Fopea  so  inaccessible 
A  book  ?  And  what  are  imbelievers,  or  even  weak  Catholics,  likely 
to  think  on  discovering  that  certain  facls  systematically  suppressed 
by  the  defenders  of  the  Church  are  true  ? 

82.  Considerable  interest  was  excited  in  Crermany  a  few  jetas 
ago  by  the  abjuration  of  Dr.  Lammer,  a  young  Protestant  dipne, 
whose  first  publication  was  full  of  promise.  It  was  an  account  of 
the  theological  literature  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  .tne 
^  Council  of  Trent;  and  the  University  of  Berlin  rewarded  him  for  it 
»by  providing  him  with  the  means  of  visiting  foreign  libraries,  in 
order  to  complete  an  edition  of  Eusebius,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. The  result  of  his  theological  studies,  and  of  the  impressions 
gained  on  his  travels,  was  that  he  became  a  Q^tholic,  and  settled  for 
some  time  at  Rome.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Ms.  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  Valli- 
ceUa  and  the  Minerva;  and  after  having  given  an  account,  from  time 
to  time,  of  his  discoveries,  he  has  published  a  first  yolume  of  Monu' 
mmUi  Vatioana:    It  contains,  however,  bat  a  yery  small  part  of  the 
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miiterialfl  he  has  collected.  Sereral  furtiher  Yolumes  on  the  aixteentih 
century  will  probably  follow  it;  and  be  promiaet  an  elaborate  life  of 
Cardinal  Baronins,  for  which  he  posaesses  a  vast  quantity  of  unpub- 
lished matter.  There  is  a  demonstrative  ardoor  in  eveiy  thing 
he  writes  which  makes  nien  doubt  his  impartialityi  and  has  evea 
excited  a  very  unjust  suspicion  against  the  fairness  with  which  his 
documents  are  selected  and  copied.  His  only  seal  defect  as  an 
editor  of  unpublished  manuscripts  is  a  very  inmiaterial  one.  He 
does  nol  always  know  what  has  been  already  printed  among  the 
papers  he  finds,  and  he  must  have  lost  much  precious  time  ia 
making  suparfluous  copies.  Thus  he  gives  an  account  of  Bellaiw 
mine's  discourse  to  Clement  VIII;  on  the  office  of  the  Pope,  without 
being  aware  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  at  least  three  printed  and  not 
uncommon  books.  This  is  a  kind  of  blunder  which  most  men  who 
occupy  themselves  with  manuscripts  have  committed,  and  we  have 
before  us  a  copy  which  was  made  of  this  very  discourse  by  one  who 
did  not  discover  till  aflerwasda  thai  he  might  have  spared  his  paioA. 
But  it  is  a  blunder  which  so  hx  injures  the  credit  of  the  editor,  that 
his  readers  are  always  tempted  to  suspect  that  what  they  are  reading 
with  the  excitement  proper  to  discoveries  is  in  fact  no  new  discovery 
at  all. 

Dr.  Lammer*8  Monumenta  comprehend  a  series  of  242  state* 
papers  of  the  court  of  Rome,  written  between  the  years  1521  and 
1546.  They  are  chiefly  the  correspondence  of  nimcios  in  Germany, 
and  contain  importanllnfonnation  respecting  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation. Several  letters  of  Campeggioi  while  legate  in  England^ 
are  hei^  printed  far  the  first  tinte,  though  some  of  ti^em  were  proba- 
bly seen  by  Hall;  but  tey  add  few  particulars  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  events  which  led  to  the  schiim.  Campeggio,  who  generally  speaks 
respectfully  of  the  king,  found  that  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the 
question  of  the  dispensation  in  all  its  details.  '*  TantOy^  he  says, 
after  a  discussion  of  four  hours,  ^  c^'  to  credo  m  questo  case  ne  sappi 
pi^  ch'  un  gran  Theologo  et  Juriata'*  (p.  25).  It  appears  from  this 
despatch  that  the  legate  first  suggested  to  the  king  that  Cathe- 
rine should  be  induced  to  retire  into  a  convent.  Henry,  he  saysy. 
was  axtremely  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  promised  to  secure  die 
succession  to  her  daughter  Mary,  if  he  i^ould  have  no  son  bjT 
anothi^  marriage.  Campeggio  and  Wolsey  were  requested  to  bring 
the  proposal  before  the  queen  (p.  26,  17  October  1528).  A  week 
later  the  legate  had  hopes  of  success:  *'  Non  sonfvor  di  tperanza  che 
qtte$ta  via  di  persuader  la  Eegina  ad  religionem possa  riuscire.*^  But- 
early  the  next  moming  he  was  roused  from  his  sick-bed  Sy  Wolaay^ 
who  told  him  that  te  queen  wished  him  to  hear  her  confession. 
Catherine  came  at  nin^rclock,  made  her  confession,  and  related  to 
her  confessor  the  whole  history  of  her  married  life,  desiring  that  it 
might  be  repeated  to  the  Pope.  She  implored  the  Pope  not  to 
abandon  her,  promised  that  if  he  sustained  her  she  vould  induce  the 
emperor  to  establish  a  general  peace,  and  resolutely  reiased  to  enter 
a  convent.    *<  I  have  always  esteemed  her  a  wise  and  prudeii  woman. 
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and  now  more  than  erer/'  says  the  legate.  On  the  following  'day 
the  cardinals  renewed  their^azhortation  that  the  queen  would  desist 
from  her  denuind  for  a  canonical  trial.  After  Gampeggio  had  spoken, 
Wolsej  addressed  her  in  English,  and  besought  her  on  his  knees, 
long  and  eamestlj,  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  Holy  See.  There  are 
two  letters  dated  this  same  day,  October  28.  One  describes  the 
fruitless  efforts  of  Wolsey  to  move  the  determination  of  Catherine. 
In  the  other,  Gampeggio  describes  his  relations  with  Wolsey,  and  his 
forprise  at  finding  that  he  was  resolved  to  accomplish  thtf'vrtlll  of  his 
master,  ^  aUegando  che  at  turn  «t  seguiva  U  desiderio  del  Be  ...  ne 
eeguiria  presta  et  total  ruina  del  Eegno^  di  Sua  Signoria  Rev.  et  deUa 
npatiatione  eccleeiaatica  m  questo  regno/*  The  ItaHan  cardinal  de- 
darte  that,  say  what  he  would,  he  could  make  no  more  impression 
on  his  English  brother  than  if  he  had  spoken  to  a  stone.  <*  Take 
eai^,"  said  Wolsey,  *'  lest  it  be  said  that,  as  the  harshness  and  severity 
of  one  cardinal  led  to  the  defection  of  great  part  of  Germany  horn 
the  Holy  See  and  the  faith,  so  another  easdinal  gave  the  same  occa- 
sion  to  England.*?  He  assured  him,  as  early  as  October  1528,  that 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  would  be  cast  off  if  the  divorce  was  not 
obtained  (p.  31).  They  could  only  agree  in  their  desire  to  induce 
Catherine  to  give  way.  Her  solicitude  for  the  rights  of  her  daughter 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  her  firmness;  and  a  scheme  was  devised  to 
remove  this,  which  Gampeggio  approved,  and  claims  to  have  origi- 
nated. This  was,  that  IVinoess  Mary  should  marry  her  half-bro- 
ther, the  son  of  Henry;  ^Man  peneato  di  matitarta  ton  dispensa  di 
Sua  Santka  alfigUol  naU/ral  del  Re^ee  eipotrajare,  A  ehehaveva 
anch*  to  pensato  prima  per  stabilimento  detia  sueceeeSone''  (pw  80).  It 
would  have  been  strange  if  the  difficulty  respecting  the  validity  of  the 
dispensation  under  which  Catherine  was  masried  had  been  removed 
by  a  dispensation  of  so  extraosdinary  a  kind. 

83.  Professor  Roscher  of  Leipagf;  the  most  learned  political  econo- 
mist on  the  Continent,  has  underti^en  to  write  a  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  science  of  political  economy  in  his  own  country ; 
and  a  firagmeat,  on  the  period  between  the  Reformation  and  the 
Thirty  Y^uV  War,  has  been  published  in  the  Transactions  ef  the 
Saxon  Academy.  Although,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  hardly  one 
among  the  German  writers  of  that  age  whose  works  are  of  any  scien- 
tific value,  .the  genius  of  the  historian  renders  his  account  of  them  a 
most  instructive  treatise.  If  it  does  not  equal  in  the  amount  of  matter 
Ms  history  of  the  English  economists  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
it  eKceeds  it  in  wealth  of  ideas,  and  in  the  ram  art  of  observation. 
It  is  a  chapter  of  political  rather  than  of  literasjr  history. 

It  is  a  common  belief,  that  the  ruin  of  pnasperity  and  the  decline 
of  civilisation  in  Germany  were  effected  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War; 
and  some  consequence  is  oilen  attributed  to  this  opinion  by  those 
who,  judging  tfaw  tree  by  its  fruit,  are  reluctant  to  believe  tliat  the 
Reformation  was  iDJurious  to  material  and  intellectual  progress. 
Dr.  Soacktr  haa  come  to  exactly  the  opposite  conclusion:  *'  Who- 
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ever  has  a  sufficiently  practised  eye  for  history  to  pat  mental  causes 
before  material  consequences,  and  principles  above  numbers,  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  that  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  irar  was 

in  very  many  respects  worse  than  the  times  of  the  war  itself 

The  harmonious  and  popular  character  of  the  Beformation  vanishes 
almost  instantly  at  the  War  of  the  Peasants,  whose  rising  and  defeat 
I  consider  the  great  turning-point  which  occasioned  all  ^e  misery  of 
the  following  centuries"  (p.  265).  The  change  was  felt  especially  in 
the  oppression  of  the  lower  classes.  In  Luther's  works,  says  our 
author,  there  are  many  traces  of  a  love  for  barbarous  punishments,  of 
contempt  for  the  peasant  and  adulation  of  the  lord.  He  threw  his 
whole  influence  on  the  side  of  the  rich,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor 
was  postponed  for  two  hundred  years.  The  increasing  burden  of 
seigniorial  rights,  the  oppression  of  the  peasant  with  the  new  claims 
of  tibie  state,  and  the  rise  of  a  new  servitude,  all  belong  to  the  second 
part  of  the  16th  century  in  the  north  of  Grermany  (p.  267);  and  this 
was  the  real  seat  Qf  the  disease  whidx. brought  the  nation  so  low,  until 
in  the  1  Sth  century  the  period  of  emancipation  began.  *'  The  transition 
of  Lutheianism  to  absolutism,  in  consequence  of  the  Peasant  War, 
served  only  the  territorial  princes.  They  acquired  all  the  influence 
which  the  Catholic  Church  had  lost*'  (p.  269).  ^  No  historian  ci 
the  present  day  will  deny  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  intellectual  freedom  allowed  by  the  petrified  Lutheranism 
of  the  Formula  ConeordicB  was  af  least  not  greater  than  that  which 
was  enioyed  by  Catholics.    This  appears  most  conspicuously  in  the 

.  late  of  Kepler,  whose  persecution  in  Wirtemberg  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  personal  motives,  ^li^e  that  of  Galileo  at  Rome.  The 
claims  of  the  Cath^i;  P^7  &t  •  that  time  were  generally  better 
grounded,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  than  those  of  the  Pro- 
testants" (315).  Even  the  industry  of  the  towns  was  struck  down 
by  the  blgw  which  crushed  the  country  people.  The  decline  of  trade 
led  to  new  restriptions  on  the  ^eedom  of  labour,  intended  to  make  up 
for  the  diminished  production,  but  really  oppressive  to  the  community 
and  injurious  to  industry.  One  reason  for  the  falling-off  of  commerce 
was  the  independence  of  HoUand;  for  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
Dutch  was  narrow  in  spirit,  and  selfish  towardl!iheir  Continental 
neighbours  (p.  272). 

Two  observations  which  we  find  in  this  dissertation  are  particu- 
larly suggestive.    J)r.  Boscher  points  out  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 

•  the  influence  of  the^Church  supplied  the  office  which  is  now  filled 
by  public  opinion,  and  he  shows  the  connection  between  an  unequal 

'<  pressure  of  taxation  an^  absolute  government  ^  The  negative  basis 
of  absolutism^  in  the  stqpt  sense,  may  be  defined  to  be  the  aristocratic 
estates  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  modem  representation  of  the 
people  is  not  yet  introduced;  no  longer  the  supremacy  of  the  Church, 

»  but  yet  no  powerful  public  opinion.  .  .  .  There  is  some  truth  in  the 
oldidea,  that  the  burden  of  royal  tnonopolies  is  less  generally  and  less 
equally  felt  than  that  of  a  sound  system  of  taxation.  This  is  a  severe 
condemnation  of  the  former,  from  the  point  of  view  of  true  polioyiand 
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the  real  welfare  of  the  people ;  but  it  is  a  great  transitory  recom- 
mendation  of  absolutism,  according  to  the  maxim,  Divide  et  impera" 
(p.  293).  The  author  proceeds  to  show  how  all  forms  of  absolutism 
prefer  to  a  regular  taxation  a  system  of  finance  founded  on  confisca- 
tion, dispensations,  and  fees,  the  sale  of  offices,  or  the  loan  of  troops. 

84.  Professor  Gindely,  a  native,  we  believe,  of  Moravia,  has  spent 
several  years  in  collecting  unpublished  documents  for  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  in  the  archives  of  Germany,  Bel- 
giimi,  France,  and  Spain;  and  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna  haa 
undertaken  to  publish  his  collections,  which  will  M  about  twelve 
volumes.  From  the  report  of  his  discoveries  made  to  the  Academy 
early  this  year,  the  reader  may  obtain  some  idea  of  their  importance. 
Dr.  Gindely  was  at  Simancas  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Froude  and 
Dr.  Bergenroth,  who  is  making  researches  on  behalf  of  the  English 
government.  For  a  hundred  and  fif^  years,  from  the  death  of  Isa- 
bella to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  archives  of  Simancas  are  the 
richest  in  Europe,  and  they  have  never  been  ransacked  for  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  seventeenth  century  until  Dr.  Gindely  visited  them,  llie 
most  interesting  documents  they  contain  are  the  correspondence  from 
Bome,  and  the  report  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Council.  Every 
member  present  at  a  council  meeting  used  to  give  an  elaborate  opinion; 
and  the  paper  containing  all  the  opinions  was  submitted  to  the  king, 
who  appended  his  own  decision,  sometimes  with  several  pages  of 
ailment.  These  opinions  and  discassions  of  eveigr  great  jc[ue8ti0n 
of  public  importance  are  all  preserved  at  Simancas.  We  can  believe 
our  author  when  he  says  that  the  publication  of  the|e  reports  will 
topple  over  the  current  views  of  histoiry.li^  ^  house  of  cards.  But 
we  have  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  not  present  the  government 
of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  in  a  more  favourable  light,  and  that, 
for  instance,  Dr.  Gindely  would  be  able  to  reveal  the  particulars  of  a 
scheme  for  the  assassination  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  which  very 
exalted  persons  were  implicated. 

His  researches  at  the  archives  in  Paris  prove  the  incomplete  a&d 
extremely  unsadsfactoiy  character  of  the  ^tion  of  Richelieu^s  Cor- 
respondence w]izch  is  appearing  with  the  sanction  of  the  government. 
The  editor,  M.  Avenel,  inserts  only  those  letters  which  were  directed 
to  Richelieu  or  which  were  signed  by  him.  But  when  he  was  prime 
minister  he  inspired  and  directed  the  whole  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  France,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  bears  lys  signature.  Neither 
.  the  letters  to  foreign  princes  nor  the  instructions  to  ambassadors  are 
signed  by  him,  though  no  documents  bear<n(H'e  visibly  the  stamp  of 
his  ndnd.  Thus  the  correspondence  with  ^  envoy  ia  Sweden,  who 
prevailed  on  Gustavus  to  invade  Germany,  and  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
respondence with  Wallenstein,  will  see  the  light  for  the  first  time  in 
Dr.  Gindely's  collection;  and,  if  we  are  not  xpisinformed,  a  complete 
elucidation  of  the  intrigues  and  mysterious  end  of  Wallenstein  will 
be  the  most  interesting  firuit  of  his  labours*  The  Spanish  court,  it 
appears,  .wrung  ^m  the  emperor  the  restoration  of  WaUenstein  to 
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the  supreme  command,  and  supported  Hm  in  Iiis  insatiable  ambi- 
tion, whilst  he  successively  demanded  the  territory  of  Brandenburg, 
Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  Wirtemberg,  and  Hesse.  Ferdinand  U. 
persistently  refused  to  depose  the  princes  whom  he  longed  to  succeed; 
and  when  Wallenstein  was  convinced  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  ex- 
pect from  his  master,  he  began  to  negotiate  with  France.  This  was 
in  May  1633.  It  was  agreed  at  last  that  he  should  receive  the  crown 
of  Bohemia.  The  Spanish  agents  discovered  his  treachery  in  January 
1634,  and  instantly  demanded  that  Ferdinand  should  take  measures, 
as  the  phrase  was,  to  make  him  harmless.  The  emperor  refused; 
and  the  Spanish  ambassador  writes  home  on  the  day  when  the  news 
of  Wallenstein*s  death  reached  Vienna,  that  his  murderers  had  acted 
without  authority.  Dr.  Gindely  considers  this  testimony  decisive 
against  the  possibility  that  Ferdmand  could  have  ordered  the  execu- 
tion. 

35.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  what  would  become  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  past,  but  for  the  passions,  interests,  and  prejudices  which 
are  the  means  of  preserving  the  history  they  distort.  The  annals 
^of  happy  nations  are  vadant;  and  annalists  if  they  were  wiser  would 
probably  be  less  industrious.  It  requires  an  impartial  man  to  make 
a  good  historian;  but  it  is  the  partial  and  one-sided  who  hunt  out 
the  materials.  If  all  writers  were  disinterested  and  sincere,  history 
would  not  be  filled  with  li^s.  But  there  is  falsehood  enough  to  keep 
up  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  plenty  of  men  patient,  laborious, 
and  passionate,  to  provide  materials.  The  violent  Liberalism  and 
splendid  unscrupujoitsness  of  Lord  Ma6aulay  provokes  the  excessive 
Toryism  of  Mr.  rfapler,  whose  tlull  and  plodding  industry'  is  en- 
livened by  an  enthusiastic  partiality  and  a  resolute  blindness  which 
have  all  the  effect  of  a  caricature.  His  Life  of  Dundee  contains 
much  new  matter,  which  would  raise  the  world's  estimate  of  that 
ruthless  hero  if  it  were  allowed  to  tell  its  own  tale.  But  Mr. 
Napier's  text  is  so  full  of  venom,  bad  taste,  and  low  pleasantry,  that 
it  will  be  read  by  few  who  have  not  an  ardent  love  of  historical 
research,  or  a  deep  anxiety  to  see  how  a  case  can  be  made  out  for 
Dundee.  The  autiior  is  imperfectly  acquainted  with  llie  English  lan- 
guage, and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  proprieties  of  literary  life.  His 
fondness  for  barbarous  words — such  as  dubiety  for  doubt,  hrutify  for 
depreciate,  flabbergasted  for  confounded — is  exceeded  by  the  spirit 
with  which  he  distributes  epithets.  The  Cameronians  are  '^  trucu- 
lent Thugs"  and  "  Satraps"  in  the  same  sentence,  "  conventicle  cut- 
throats," and  "  deadly 'Western  Whigs."  When  Dundee  mounts  his 
horse,  it  is  not  in  the  vulgar  way  of  ordinary  men:  ^'Casting  his 
leg  over  his  impatient  charger  with  the  most  lordly  contempt  of  all 
such  spectators,  this  Prince  of  Cavaliers  gave  the  order  to  ride  on** 
(p.  509).  And  when  he  chides  Keppoch,  '^  that  awful  chief  put  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  and  promised  not  to  do  it  again"  (p.  631). 

For  the  campaign  of  Kllliecrankie  Mr.  Napier  makes  frequent 
use  of  an  unpublished  Latin  epic,  of  which  Dundee  is  the  hero,  and 
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which  was  written  by  his  standard-bearer,  James  Philip  of  Amry* 
close.  Instead  of  the  text,  he  generally  gives  ns  a  loose  translation 
in  prose,  or  a  paraphrase  in  the  style  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  R. 
James.  But  a  few  extracts  give  a  favourable  idea  of  the  poem» 
parts  of  which  are  worthy  of  the  fame  of  Scotland  in  Latin  verse. 
As  an  historical  record  it  is  of  considerable  value. 

36.  The  Archieological  Society  of  Lorraine,  founded  in  1848,  has 
issued  a  series  of  volumes  in  a  very  small  number  of  copies,  contain* 
ing  materials,  not  always  new,  for  the  history  of  that  province.  Its 
medieval  history  has  been  written  by  the  laborious  Galmet,  in  one 
of  those  ponderous  and  exhaustive  works  for  which  the  French 
Benedictines  were  famous;  and  the  gleaners  are  therefore  chiefly 
confined  to  the  last  three  centuries.  During  great  part  of  that  period, 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Lorraine  were  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  France,  and  balanced  the  power  of  the  later  Yalois.  These 
reminiscences  seem  to  influence  the  archaeologists  of  Lorraine.  They 
not  only  exhibit  in  their  notes  and  introductions  a  religious  tone 
which  is  rare  in  Parisian  literature,  but  they  retain  the  old  pro* 
vincial  patriotism,  and  a  jealousy  of  France,  which  reminds  us  that 
their  country  was  the  last  which  was  annexed  by  the  old  monarchy. 
In  the  sixth  volume  of  their  documents,  there  is  a  curious  piece  on 
the  Guerre  dee  Bustaudsy  or  peasants'  war,  which  extended  in  1525 
from  Swabia  to  Lorraine.  It  appears  evident  Uiat  the  movement 
among  the  peasantry  of  Loiraine  proceeded  more  exclusively  from 
Lutheranism,  and  far  less  from  social  oppression,  than  in  the  country 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Not  one  nobleman,  not  a  jingle  casde,  was 
attacked;  and  the  administrators  of  seigniorial  fights  and  dotaaina 
were  not  molested.  The  fury  of  th^  insurgents  was  directed  solely 
against  the  clergy. 

The  seventh  volume  consists  simply  of  a  translation  of  the  learned 
travels  of  the  Benedictines  Kuinart  and  Mart^ne  through  the  east 
of  France,  which  were  published  long  ago  in  Latin.  The  translator, 
who  is  the  Abb6  Marchal  of  Nancy,  has  appended  a  commentary,  in 
which  he  often  <jensures  the  prejudices  of  the  writers.  ''  The  patriotic 
native  of  Lorraine  will  be  grieved  to  hear  this  monk,  imbued  with  the 
feelings  of  his  order,  treat  the  House  of  Lorraine  with  great  harsh* 
ness,  and  bitterly  reproach  some  of  its  illustrious  members  with 
ambition  axxd  injustice"  (p.  viii.).  He  cannot  let  an  allusion  to  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  p^ace  at  Lun^ville  pa^s  without  an  apology. 
*^  The  compulsory  absence  of  the  dukes  from. their  hereditary  states, 
which  were  violently  occupied  by  France,  was  the  sole  cause  of  tha 
ruin  of  this  palace'*  (p.  43).  The  good  monks  are  naturally  indig- 
nant at  the  destruction  of  the  houses  of  their  order  by  ihe  dukes. 
*<  These,"  says  Dom  Mart^e,  *^  are  the  great  services  which  these 
men  have  rendered  the  Church,  or  rather  the  scandal  they  citused  by 
the  accumulation  of  so  many  benefices  which,  according  to  a  pious 
princess  of  the  house,  brought  down  the  curse  of  Grod  upon  their 
fiimily,  and  led  to  the  terrible  catastrophes  that  ensued**  (p.  206). 
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The  editor  here  explains  the  reason  of  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
tery in  question.  <'  It  was  very  important  for  the  good  administra- 
tion of  Ix>rraine  to  prepare  its  separation  from  the  see  of  Toul,  whose 
prelates  wexe  French,  and  almost  always  opposed  to  the  well-under- 
stood interests  of  the  duchy."  We  learn  from  another  note  how 
the  spire  of  Strasbuig  caused  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  to  be  one 
of  the  richest  in  France.  Lewis  XEY.  admired  the  solitary  tower, 
and  determined  to  .finish  the  other.  Colbert  asked  how  much  he 
meant  to  spend  on  it.  **  A  million  of  francs,**  said  the  king.  '^  That," 
answered  the  minister,  '^will  about  pay  for  the  scaffoldii^."  Lewis 
then  decided  that  the  sum  should  be  spent  on  the  ornaments  and  the 
altars. 

The  most  curious  circumstance  in  the  journey  of  Ruinart  is,  that 
in  the  year  1696  he  drank  at  Strasburg  a  glass  of  wine  of  the  viii- 
tage  of  1472,  and  foimd  it  still  good  ''  licet  caducum,^*  There  is  more 
life  and  colour  in  the  narratiye  of  Mart^ne,  who  visited  the  same  part 
of  France  fourteen  years  later.  His  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits  is  prob- 
ably due  as  much  to  the  Jansenist  tendencies  of  the  Maurine  congre- 
gation, to  which  he  belonged,  as  to  the  mere  rivalry  of  orders.  At 
Metz  he  asked  the  rector  of  the  Society  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  old 
charters  of  the  house,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Premonstratensians; 
^  but  he  assured  us  that  he  had  none;  and  I  think  he  told  the  truth, 
for  he  received  us  very  civilly"  (p.  170).  At  the  Abbey  of  Murbach, 
to  which  only  noblemen  were  admitted,  he  wonders  whether  the 
ancient  founders'  seleoted  that  desolate  site  ''with  the  intention  of 
excluding  all  who  were  not  of  such  high  extraction."  Son^etimes 
he  was  not  allowed  by  the  monks  or  the  canons  whom  he  visited  to 
see  their  manuscripts.  Others,  with  greatef  knowledge  of  the  worlds 
showed  him  every  thing,  but  took  care  to  overwhelm  him  with  so 
many  attentions  that  he  could  not  work.  He  calls  on  the  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Basil,  and  finds  him  catching  latks.  Of  the  cathedral  of 
Metz  he  says:  "The  architecture  is  entirely  Gothic,  hU  handsome^ 
(p.  159) ;  for  which  piece  of  aesthetics  the  age,  and  not  the  man,  must 
be  held  responsible. 

87.  The  memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  Luynes  are  the  most  copious 
record  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV.,  and  promise  to  equal  in  bulk  those 
of  St.-Simon  and  Dangeau.  They  exceed  the  latter  in  historical 
value,  as  much  as  they  fall  short  of  the  former  in  art  and  talent. 
Luynes  was  a  great  authority  at  court;  and  his  diary  used  to  be 
referred  to  for  precedents  in  questions  of  ceremonial  This  obliged 
him  to  observe  extreme  caution  in  his  entries;  and  at  last  he  began 
to  keep  a  second  journal,  which  was  more  intimate,  and  of  course 
more  interesting,  than  the  other,  and  which  has  recently  b^un  to 
appear  in  the  dghth  volume  of  the  Memoirs.  It  may  therefore  be 
expected  that  the  later  portion  of  this  work  will  be  more  valuable 
than  the  earlier  volumes,  and  that  there  will  be  important  revelations 
bearing  on  the  period  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  the  intrigues 
which  preceded  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
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The  eighth  Tolume  extends  from  the  month  of  November  1746  to 
March  1748,  and  embraces  the  period  of  the  campaign  of  Laufeld,  when 
die  Marshal  of  Saxony  was  the  foremost  man  in  France.  We  have 
glimpses  of  the  Stuart  princes  and  of  their  adherents  flocking  to 
Yerniiles  after  their  last  defeat  There  is  a  remarkable  conversation 
between  the  writer  and  Maurepas,  then  minister  of  naval  affairs,  on 
the  consequences  of  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  which  the 
victories  of  Anson  and  Warren  rendered  probable.  "Alt  the  con- 
quests," said  the  minister, ''  which  we  can  obtain  on  the  Continent, 
even  the  conquest  of  Holland,  could  not  bear  comparison  with  what 
we  should  suffer  by  the  loss  of  America, — a  loss,  unfortunately,  only 
too  probable,  and  which  would  be  followed  by  that  of  our  com- 
merce, and  a  great  diminution  of  the  revenue  from  the  fermes  gh^^ 
ralei*  (viii.  385).  He  declared  that  peace  ought  to  be  concluded,  and 
the  fleet  strengthened  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Thirty  years  later, 
Maurepas  was  the  minister  who  avenged  France  by  going  to  war 
with  England  for  the  deliverance  of%er  American  colonies.  Luynes 
and  his  duchess  were  the  intimate  friends  of  the  queen;  and  he  has 
recorded  in  his  Ptiit  Journal  some  curious  anecdotes  which  she  had 
told  him.  The  enemies  of  Cardinal  Fleury  attempted  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  the  queen  in  their  intrigues  against  him.  She  arranged 
an  interview  in  her  apartment  between  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and 
the  king.  "  The  duke  presented  to  the  king  a  letter  from  Cardinal 
Polignac  filled  with  all  sorts  of  grave  accusations  against  Fleury, 
The  king,  afler  reading  it  through,  returned  it  to  the  duke  without 
sajring  a  word.  The  duke,  astonished  at  this  silence,  asked  the  king 
what  he  said  to  the  letter.  '  Nothing,^  answered  the  king,  with  a  very 
serious  air.  The  duke  asked  whether  hib  majesty  had  no  orders  to 
give,  and  what  was  his  wish.  The  second  answer  was  as  serious  and 
as  dry  as  the  first  '  Let  things  remain  as  they  are,'  he  said.  The 
duke,  more  confounded  than  ever,  said  to  the  king|  '  Then,  sir,  I 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  you.'  '  Yes,'  said  the  king. 
The  duke  immediately  fell  on  his  knees,"  &c.  (viii.  869). 

There  is  a  tone  of  dignity  and  morality  about  these  memoirs 
which  forms  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  society  described  in  them; 
and  they  are  less  disfigured  with  pride,  bitterness,  and  hatred  than 
those  of  St-Simon.  But  the  discussion  of  the  details  of  ceremonial  is 
perpetual  The  duke  signalises  with  jealous  attention  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  noblesse  de  robe  on  the  privileges  of  the  old  aristocracy,  and 
gibbets  the  first  magistrate  who  haid  a  Swiss  standing  at  his  door,  and 
the  first  who  called  his  house  an  hotel.  He  relates  how  the  dauphinesa 
was  obliged  to  go  without  a  glass  of  water,  in  consequence  of  an  un- 
settled <Sspute  of  precedency.  In  reading  the  book,  we  are  often 
reminded  of  the  words  of  Paul-Louis  Courier:  '<L*6tiquette  rend  les 
rois  esclaves  de  la  cour."  In  maintaining  so  strictly  the  privileges  of 
their  rank,  the  courtiers  were  asserting  an  authority  of  tradition 
superior  to  the  royal  caprice,  and  making  themselves  its  exponents 
and  guardians.  They  recovered  in  the  court  some  compensation  for 
the  influence  they  had  lost  in  the  state. 
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S8.  Frederick  Scblegel,  vho  describes  Saint-Martin  as  the  great- 
est master  of  a  spiritual  philosophy  in  his  time,  anxiously  vindicates 
him  from  the  charge  of  a  silent  and  passive  opposition  to  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged.  The  system  of  Saint-Martin,  he  says,  no- 
where contradicts  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  agrees  with  it  completely,  as  it  is  not  only  a  Mosaic  but  a 
truly  Christian  philosophy.  And  Schlegel  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
his  censure  of  Catholic  things  was  justified  by  the  condition  in  which 
he  found  them.  A  volume  of  private  letters  which  were  written  by 
Saint-Martin  to  one  of  his  disciples,  and  had  been  already  seen  by 
M.  Matter,  and  by  the  authors  of  the  article  on  Kirchberger  in  the 
Bioffraphie  Universellej  has  lately  been  published,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  edition  of  the  writings  of  the  great  mystic.  They 
support  Schlegel's  estimate  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  his  philosophy, 
but  they  also  exhibit  his  intellect  in  its  weakness,  and  prove  more  * 
clearly  even  than  his  previously  published  works  the  dogmatic 
indefiniteness  of  his  religious  Ublief.  They  show,  moreover,  hoir  ^ 
widely  mystic  tendencies  pervaded  Europe  in  his  day,  and  how 
many  religious  men,  independently  of  each  other,  were  animated  by 
the  wish  to  oppose  tiie  destructive  infidelity  of  the  age  by  a  form  of 
Christianity  in  which  there  was  no  room  for  an  ecclesiastical  oigan* 
isation. 

Kirchberger  was  a  Swiss  Protestant,  who  had  studied  deeply  some 
of  the  mystics  of  th%  Seventeenth  century, — German  writers  whom 
Sakit-Maniii  ^o«ld  not  understand,  and  especially  Madame  Guyon, 
whom  he  had  ni>t  read.  In  this  way  he  had  arrived  at  a  system 
which  neariy  toiacided  with  that  of  the  French  philosopher,  and  of 
which  we  will  quote <li» moit  «ol&pendiou8  description:  ^When  we 
wish  to  unite  two  tubttances  too  diffdfent  to  vnite  naturally,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  ft  thifd  wkioh  bat  aA  a£Eiaity,  an  analogy,  with  both. 
Thus,  if  we  would  mix  oil  and  wa^r,  we  must  add  an  alkali,  and 
then  they  will  mix  freely.  Thia  &ct  appears  to  me  the  type  of  the 
intermediate  agents.  Those  agents  must  participate  of,  and  be 
assimilated  to,  the  nature  of  the  beings  they  are  to  unite.  The  prin- 
cipal, the  most  sublime,  and  in  one  sense  the  only,  intermediate 
agent  is  the  Active  and  Intelligent  Cause**  (p.  11).  Saint-Martin 
approved  this  doctrine,  and  only  reproached  his  correspondent  with 
a  too  carnal  and  material  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  agents 
manifest  their  power.  He  declares  that  up  to  the  age  foi  fifty  he  had 
known  nothing  of  the  writings  of  the  Silesian  cobbler  Jacob  Bdhme^ 
and  that  when  he  became  acquainted  with  him,  through  the  English 
translation  of  Law,  he  discovered  his  own  system  in  a  mtlch  more 
perfect  development.  "I  regard  him,"  he  writes,  ''as  the  greatest 
light  that  has  appeared  on  earth,  next  to  Him  who  was  the  Light 
itself*  (p.  9).  Thus  each  of  these  men,  independently  of  the  other, 
had  formed  a  system  in  which  they  entirely  agreed,  and  of  which 
they  afterwards  found  the  purest  ^expression  in  the  same  author. 
Several  other  groups  of  mystics  and  adepts  are  mentioned  in  the 
correspondence,  all  more  or  less  end<»d  with  the  same  knowledge 
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and  puiBoing  the  same  enda.  But  myaticism  is  essentially  uncri- 
tical; and  the  sympathy  one  mystic  feels  for  another  is  no  safe 
evidence  of  real  ag;reement.  Even  Cagliostro  is  admitted  to  have 
enjojred  the  precious  faculty  of  communing  vith  the  tmseen  world* 
Kirchberger  avers  his  conviction  that  he  was  an  impostor,  a  rogue, 
and  an  unbeliever;  and  yet  his  confidence  in  his  powers  is  not 
shaken,  and  he  comforts  himself  with  the  reflection  that  the  impurity 
of  the  channel  does  not  corrupt  the  grace  (p.  205).  This  credulity 
was  put  to  a  severe  test  by  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus. 
According  to  the  school,  it  was  speculatively  demonstrable  that  the 
planets  must  be  seven,  and  the  master,  Bohme  himself,  bad  known  no 
better.  Saint-Martin  consults  his  friend  on  this  difficult  point,  and 
asks  whether  he  has  meditated  upon  it  (p.  224).  The  sober  Swiss 
replies:  **  The  discovery  of  Uranus  by  Herschel  has  not  caused  me 
to  experience  any  great  sensation  .  .  •  •  Our  friend  (Bohme)  having 
made  no  pbservations  himself,  .adopted  the  number  observed  by  his 
contemporaries.  This  number  does  Hot  appear  to  me  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  deserved  a  revelatign  from  above"  (p.  227). 

It  is  characteristic  of  these  men  that,  though  of  different  religions, 
they  never  seem  to  be  aware  of  a  gulf  that  separates  them ;  and  their 
system,  while  it  ignores  the  distinctions  of  churches,  makes  them 
indifferent  even  to  what  goes  on  around  them.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Bevolution  they  are  more  bus^  with  cabalistic  figures  than  with  the 
£ite  of  Europe.  A  few  hours  aflec  the  fall  of  thi  monarchy^  «n  the 
11th  of  August  1792,  while  the  streets  about  him  wst«  •  field  of 
battle,  and  the  wounded  were  being  carried  into  the  house  in  Vrhich 
he  lived,  Saint-Martin  sits  down  to  isend  his  friend  #  number  of 
references  to  the  works  of  Bohme  ^.  84)i  Kischbtiger  paid  more 
attention  to  the  affairy  of  this  vqrld.  jle  was  all  active  adversary  of 
the  Uluminati  who  wer^  spo^aiL  ii^  mer^xA  s^^b^ola  over  all  the  south 
of  Germany.  They  had  baep  suppipeseed  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
in  the  year  1785,  but  continued  to  subsist  in^eoret;  and  the  French 
Bevolution  revived  their  importance  ui  tha  eyes  of  those  who  thought 
that  the  whole  movement  was  the  work  of  secret  societies.  Prompted 
rather  by  solicitude  for  religion  than  by  political  motives,  Kirch- 
berger  employed  his  friends,  the  celebrated  Zimmermann,  and 
Eckartshausen  of  Mimich,  to  urge  on  the  governments  the  neces- 
sity of  tome  further  measures.  '^  I  communicated  to  Eckartshausen 
my  observations  respecting  the  great  league  which  was  formed 
against  the  Christian  religion.  He  became  attentive  and  began  to 
look  about  him.  He  discovered  so  much  that, he  took  up  arms. 
He  wrote  «  memorial  to  awaken  the  alarm  of  the  governments.  I 
advised  a  private  audience  with  the  ElectoiC  He  obtained  it,  was 
approved,  and  his  memorial  was  sent  to  Vienna  under  the  protection 
of  the  court.  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Zimmermann  of 
Hanover,  an  idd  lion,  and  one  of  the  best  pens  in  Germany.  He 
entered  into  my  ideas  and  drew  up  a  memorial,  which  he  sent  by 
one  of  his  friends  to  the  emperor.  •  .  .  Leopold  approved  of  our 
vigilance,  made  Zimmermann  »^andsome  present,  and  intended  to 
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adopt  seriomi  meafluzes  in  con^inatioa  wiih  the  court  of  Berli% 
when  he  died  soddeDly, — and  who  knows  by  what  means  ?"  (p.  197.) 

31^.  Colonel  Martena  served  with  the  Wirtemberg  contingent  in 
die  Grand  Aimy  under  Napoleon;  and  after  a  delay  of  half  a  century, 
lor  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  he  has  published  hia 
Journal  of  the  Campaign  of  1812.  It  is  not  a  history  containing 
lodgments  which  could  offend,  or  a  report  of  conversations  which  it 
woijdd  have  been  indiscreet  to  betray  while  the  speakers  were  living. 
It  is  in  substance  nothing  but  the  daily  notes  of  a  soldier,  jotted 
down  with  rare  perseverance,  by  the  light  of  the  burning  cities  of 
Smolensk  and  Moscow,  and  with  stiffened  fingers  punfiilly  saved 
in  a  pair  of  socks  from  the  fiosts  of  the  retreat  The  intense  reality 
and  interest  of  such  a  record  is,  however,  somewhat  weakened  by  the 
trouble  which  was  subsequently  taken  to  make  it  more  readable. 

The  yoimg  officer  received  hia  first  notions  of  war&re  from  th^* 
battle-fields  of  the  Seven- Years'  War.  In  the  forest  of  Toigau  he  saw 
the  cannon-balls  of  Frederick  Mill  embedded  in  the  trees,  and  at 
Kunersdorf  the  ground  was  still  whitened  with  the  bones  of  his  sol- 
diers. On  the  19  th  of  June,  before  reaching  the  Russian  frontier,  he 
saw  the  last  of  European  civilisation.  '*  Who  amongst  us  thought 
that,  from  that  day  to  the  distant  Moscow,  no  night's  lo(^;ing,  no 
good  meal  would  refresh  him?  that  he  would  have  no  table,  no 
chair,  neither  cup,  nor  knife,  nor  fork — at  best  a  pewter  spoon,  and 
an  indigestible  morsel  eaten  on  the  jg;sound|  whilst  bread  became  a 
luxury?'^  ^O  other  work  exhibits  so  clearly  as  this  diary  the 
ruinous  loss^  and  st^eri|igs  of  0ie  ulnj  during  the  triumphant  ad- 
vance into  Btissia.  Evfi^  on  |)ie  Niemen  t%  cavalry  were  furnished 
with  scythea  to  cutihe  green  crops,  which  wei;e  given  to  the  horses 
mixed  with  the  straw  tbat  ought  to  have  been  the  soldiers'  bed.  On 
the  27  th  of  Jime  the  division  to  which  the  Wirtemberg  regiments  be* 
longed  had  lost  1000  men  from  exhaofltion.  They  were  already  hast- 
ening towards  dissolution^  uid  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  reseml^ed  a 
confused  retreat  (p.  66).  On  the  30tl^  of  Jxme  they  bivouacked  in  a 
morass  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  lie  down,  and  began  to  suffer  from 
fever  and  dysentery ;  and  whilst  some  perished  from  £eitigue  and  pri- 
vation, others  killed  themselves  in  their  despair.  On  the  14th  of  July 
a  major  cut  his  throat ;  one  soldier,  urged  on  by  the  officers,  seized  a 
comrade's  bayonet  and  stabbed  himself;  another  blisw  his  brains  out. 
By  the  16th  of  July  nearly  half  the  division  was  disabled :  eight  m&i 
died  that  night,  twenW  on  the  following  day.  Twelve  hundred  were 
in  hospital  by  the  ISA.  400  more  (m  the  24th.  The  divi^on,  which 
had  been  10,000  strox^,  counted  only  2,200  bayonets  at  Smolensk, 
where  the  first  battle  was  fought  Out  of  16,000  Wirtembergers  only 
2,000  reached  Moscow,  and  the  loss  in  the  rest  of  the  army,  exciting 
the  Guard,  was  hardly  inferior.  Every  where  the  villages  were  gutted 
or  burnt  by  the  inhabitants  (pp.  95«  111,  113).  Even  the  Poles,  whom 
Napoleon  had  deceived  by  the  promise  of  independence,  shut  their 
doors  against  the  starving  French  (pp.  T66, 254).    The  minute  details 
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giyen  by  a  maa  who  saw  Mj  wbat  passed  in  his  immediate  neigb- 
boarhood,  but  who  reports  only  what  he  saw,  trace  with  impressiTe 
effect  the  real  causes  of  the  failure  of  Napoleon.  The  particulars  of 
the  retreat,  which  have  no  military  importance,  are  familiar  to  all 
the  world,  and  Colonel  Martens  adds  little  to  what  was  known 
of  them  before. 

40.  The  Russian  military  archives  have  been  used  but  sparingly 
ibr  the  history  of  the  war  of  1812;  but,  as  the  events  of  that  year 
have  gradually  become  better  known  from  French  and  G^man 
sources,  the  Russian  government  has  permitted  further  revelations  to 
be  .made  by  ofiScial  writers.  Buturhn  and  Danilewsky  ministered 
to  the  national  pride  and  imperial  infallibility;  but  the  a;ppearance 
of  the  memoirs  of  Toll,  the  chief  of  the  Russian  staff,  destroyed  the 
flattering  illusions  they  cherished.  The  archives  were  conscientiously 
6sed  by  Smitt  for  the  first  part  of  the  campaign,  and  General  Bog« 
danowitsch  has  published  a  complete  history,  of  which  the  two  first 
volumes,  in  the  German  translation,  'extend  to  the  beginning  of  Na- 
poleon's retreat.  His  work  has  a  peculiar  value  for  the  lustory  of 
the  popular  resistance  and  the  ol^anisation  of  the  militia ;  and  he 
describes,  with  disproportionate  detail,  the  operations  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  by  which  Wittgenstein  acquired  a  reputation  which  did 
not  survive  ue  campaign  of  Saxony.  He  has  used  a  great  quanti^ 
(^  private  memoirs  and  official  correspondence,  and  ^  writes  wit^ 
apparent  candour,  but  with  an  .^^ibggerated  seoie  of  th^iiii{k>rtance 
of  official  forms.  .         .        » 

In  the  biography  of  TolljLwtirch  eontaini  &r  the  best  narrative 
yet  published  of  the  Rustfan  war,  tlie  vstreal  fo  Moscow  Is  explained 
by  tiie  force  of  circumstances,  the  difficulty  of  conbentratidKi,  and  the 
result  of  great  strategic  mistaken  ^  and  the  merit  of  having  deliber- 
ately conceived  and  executed  the  movement  to  which  Europe  owed 
her  deliverance  is  denied  to  thfe  Russian  commanders.  General 
Bogdanowitsch  endeavours  to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  idea 
was  currently  entertained  at  head-quartet,  that  it  had  been  for  years 
the  plan  of  Barclay,  and  that  the  campaign  of  Torres  Yedras  had 
proved  its  efficacy.  But  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  other 
generals  scouted  the  idea;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  adopted  at  last 
only  from  necessity,  when  the  scheme  which  was  preferred  to  it  had 
becai  baffled  by  the  rs^id  advance  of  the  French  centre.  At  Wilna, 
Napoleon  received  the  Russian  adjutant  Balaschef,  and  asked  him 
what  roads  led  to  Moscow.  "  There  are  manv,**.  said  the  Russian, 
"Charles  JDL  chose  the  road  by  Pultawa."  » The  author  discusses 
the  battle  of  Borodino  with  great  frankness,  affi  attributes  the  defeat 
to  the  badness  of  the  Russian  position,  which  brought  the  second 
line  a|id  the  reserve  under  fire  at  ^he  same  time  as  the  front  rank, 
an  J  to  the  extension  of  the  right  wing  too  far  to  be  of  use.  In  his 
opimon,  the  greatest  mistake  of  all  was  committed  by  Napoleon 
when  he  refused  to  engage  his  reserves.  He  thinks  that  if  the 
20|00&  soldiers  of  the  Guard  iSd  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
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finssian  army  might  haye  been  destrojed.  He  gives  the  complete 
text  of  Kutosoff's  despatch,  which  'vindicates  the  Russian  general 
from  the  ridiculous  imputation  of  having  announced  a  victory  to  the 
emperon  Kutusoff  acknowledged  that  the  aimj  had  been  drive* 
£x>m  its  position,  and  kad  retired  on  the  following  day;  but  the  go* 
vemment  suppressed  this  passage,  and  published  only  those  in  which 
he  praised  the  valour  of  the  troops.  A  more  interesting  question  is 
set  at  rest  for  ever  in  this  work.  The  persistent  demai  of  Count 
Bostopchin  has  thrown  some  uncertainty  over  the  real  origin  of  the 
destruction  of  Moscow.  General  Bogdanowitsch  publishes  a  letter 
from  Bosto|)chin  to  Bagration,  written  on  the  24th  of  August,  three 
weeks  before  the  conflagration^  in  which  he  declares  that,  if  the 
army  is  defeated,  the  city  will  be  given  to  the  flames,  and  Napoleon 
shall  find  it  a  heap  of  ruins  (ii.  291).  He  also  quotes  the  report  of 
an  inspector  of  police  whom  Bostopchin  conunissioned  to  set  fire  to 
the  houses,  and  who,  after  executiDg  the  commission  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  swam  the  river  at  night,  and  escaped. 

We  have  a  picture  of  the  disoiganised  state  of  the  Russian  system 
of  defence  in  the  letters  of  Prince  Bagration,  which  are  appended  to 
the  second  volume.  Bagration  commanded  the  second  army,  and 
succeeded  with  great  difliculty  in  effecting  a  junction  with  Barclay 
at  Smolensk.  In  writing  to  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  emperor,  he 
complains  with  incoherent  bitterness  of  the  order  of  retreat,  urges  an 
immediate  attack^  and  declares  that  the  army  is  clamorous  to  have 
him  for  zta^  commander^in-chieL  ''  There  is  such  a  crowd  of  Ger- 
mans at  head'quarler%'*  he  writes, ''  thaft  it  is  impossible  for  a  Russian 
to  live  Ihere**  (ii.  478).  <l  tt  is  not  my  fitult  that  the  minister  (Bar- 
clay) is  undecided,  cewardly,  fooli^,  slow  in  action,  and  endowed 
widi  all  bad  qualities.  The  whole  annT  murmurs  and  abuses  him'* 
(ii.  480). 

41.  M.  Thiers  haa  terminated  his  great  work  with  a  volume 
written  in  a  tone  of  sucl^  moderation,  dignity,  and  repose,  that  it 
ought  to  disarm  much  of  ihe  criticism  which  lus  faults  as  a  historian 
have  provoked.  The  insolent  presumption  which  the  early  glories 
of  the  empire  awakened  in  him,  and  the  angry  bitterness  with  which 
he  described  its  later  reverses,  have  been  succeeded  by  a  kind  of 
mournful  awe,  inspired  by  the  grandeur  of  the  final  catastrophe. 
Instead  of  vulgar  exultation  and  irritated  priao,  we  have  the  language 
of  forgiveness  and  compunction,  a  generous  admisation  for  victorious 
enemies,  a  lenient  judgment  on  the  faults  of  partisans^  and  a  dis- 
criminating verdict  on  the  character  of  Napoleon^  The  eonscious- 
ness  of  a  gradual  chai^  in  his  views  of  policy  and  of  persons  has 
softened  the  lines  and  toned  down  the  colouring.  In  the  art  of 
describing  clearly  the  succession  of  events,  of  distinguishing  those 
connected  in  point  of  time,  and  ODmbining  ihose  zsemote  in  point  of 
place,  M.  Thiers  is  the  greatest  living  master.  He  sacrifices  to 
perspicuity  things  which  are  the  f»rincipal  merit  of  other  historians. 
He  has  no  dramatic  scenes,  no  great  pictorial  effects  to  excite  the 
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imagmation  and  distract  the  eye  from  the  transparent  and  unruffled 
current.  His  reflections  are  generally  trivial,  and  such  as  would 
suggest  themselves  to  every  reader.  They  never  disturb  our  atten^ 
$ioa  by  reminding  us  «f  the  writer's  sagacity.  Above  all,  M.  Thiers 
i)osse8se8  beyond  almost  every  other  historian  the  art  of  repetition. 
He  iBrely  uses  it  without  adding  to  the  clearness  and  even  to  the 
interest  of  his  narrative;  but  he  is  sometimes  monotonous  in  the 
judgments  and  opimons  which  he  repeats  with  a  tenacious  uni- 
formity. 

His  account  of  the  campaign  of  Waterloo  is  determined  by  two 
ruling  ideas, — ^that  Napoleon's  own  relation  is  the  most  authentiC| 
«and  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  strategic  errors.  *'  Napoleon  dissimu* 
lated  oilen  during  his  reign,  sometimes  he  even  deceived  when  it 
X^ould  serve  his  purpose;  but  at  St.  Helena,  occupied  only  with 
liistory,  he  lied  less  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  because  he  had 
more  memory  and  greater  pride'*  (p.  49).  M.  Thiers  defends  the 
emperor  against  those  who  attribute  to  lus  orders  the  inactivity  of 
D'Erlon's  corps  on  the  16  th  of  June,  "  That  Napoleon  was  a  very 
bad  politician  requires  no  proof;  but  a  bad  general, — ^the  supposition 
aeems  to  me  haairdous,  and  for  my  part  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself 
to  admit  it"  (p.  139).  These  are  very  unsafe  canons  for  military 
criticism;  but  they  bring  the  author  to  a  conclusion  with  which 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  body  to  be  displeased,  except  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  reputation  of  Grotwhy,  The  plans  of 
Napoleon  during  the  four  days'  campaign  ara  xdatad  with  extreme 
minuteness,  in  order  to  shoir  that  h«  made  9»  miscalculatioB  except 
as  to  the  skill  of  his  Hedtenant.  Ha  kad  a  right  to  expect  that 
Grouchy  would  keep  the  Prussians  at  bay  on  the  18th  as  success* 
fully  as  Ney  kept  the  English  employed  on  the  16th;  for  the 
Prussians  had  just  suffered  a  defeat  whicli  they  attributed  to  the 
tardiness  of  their  allies,  and  could  hardly  be  very  anxious  to  save 
them  from  a  similar  fate.  Aciordingly  tbe  batUe  with  the  Prus* 
fiians  at  Frichermont  is  described  with  |^reater  fulnesa  than  by  our 
historians,  and  is  treated  as  the  decisive  event  of  the  day.  In  thia 
chapter  M.  Thiers  does  not  attempt  to  compete  in  eloquence  with 
Victor  Hugo,  and  his  peculiar  powers  are  at  least  equally  conspicu- 
ous in  the  chapter  on  the  second  abdication.  The  hero  is  no  longer 
Napoleon,  but  Fouch^,  to  whose  abilities  M.  Thiers  does  less  justice 
4han  to  his  character.  He  was  personally  hateftd  to  almost  every 
par^:  ha  had  been  a  monk  and  a  regicide;  he  had  betrayed  the 
^vs^ampioe;  hn  enjoyed  neither  the  confidence  of  the  Powers  nor 
•the  respeol  of  hia countrymen;  he  had  not  elaquence  to  command  in  . 
the  Chambers*;  he  was  unknown  to  the  army;  he  was  without  a 
party.  Yet  he  compelled  Napoleon  to  make  him  minister  in  March, 
and  tie  compelled  him  to  abdicate  in  June.  Whilst  Napoleon  was 
iStill  at  Paris,  he  made  himself  fte  chief  of  the  government,  eon- 
trolled  men  like  Garoot  and  Lafayette,  retained  through  Davoust 
the  allegiance  of  the  army,  made  terms  with  Wellington  and  with 
Talleyrazidy  prevented  all  resistance  to  the  allies  or  to  the  Bourbonsi 
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and  ended  hj  beooming  minister  of  Lewis  aVIjll.  ''Witiiont  fidlih^ 
without  dignity,  bnt  without  malevdence,  the  Duke  of  Otranto  had 
been  chosen  by  Providence  to  serve  in  this  neW  revolution,  as  an 
intermediarj  agent  between  men  who  wished  to  impose  the  Bour- 
bons and  men  who  consented  to  submit  to  them,  neither  wishing  to 
be  discovered"  (p.  517).  M.  Thiers  explains  thi$  momentary- 
supremacy  partly  by  the  strange  reason  that  Fouch^  having  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  king,  his  influence  was  regarded  by  the  royal- 
ists as  a  security  for  the  submission  of  the  republicans,  and  by  the 
Jacobins  as  a  security  for  their  safety  (p.  516).  In  this  chapter  we 
jfind  M.  Thiers's  final  judgment  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  *^  J£ 
he  had  not  genius,  he  had  good  sense, — a  penetrating  and  Arm  good 
aense,— ^  such  a  d^ee  that  in  this  respect  the  British  general  can 
be  compared  to  no  personage  in  history.  But  for  a  strong  portion  of 
vanity,  pardonable  enough  in  his  pdtition,  one  might  have  said  thai 
he  had  no  weakness"  (p.  446).  Nothing  in  the  previous  volimies 
was  more  admirable  than  the  history  of  Napoleon's  march  from 
Cannes.  The  scene  shifted  constantly  from  the  advancing  army  to 
the  interior  of  the  different  towqs,  as  they  prepared  to  receive  or 
to  resist  it,  and  then  to  the  capital  and  the  measures  of  the  govenn 
ment;  and  yet  the  unity  was  never  lost,  and  the  reader  had  perpetu- 
ally before  him,  from  different  points  of  view,  the  marvellous 
progress  of  the  invader.  The  interval  between  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo «ndr  the/Sestoratioi»  has  not:  the  same  epic  unity;  but  the 
historian's  masterly  hand  is  equally  idslble  as.  he  passes  from 
Napoleon's  court  to  the  Chamberi  ftom  the  movements  of  die  army 
.to  the  intrigues  of  Fouch^,  and  from  Paris  to  the  head-quarters  of 
Wellington,  or  to  the  scheme^  of  the  king^s  old  courtiers. 

Notiiing  could  be  more  felicitous  than  the  idea  of  closing  the 
History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire  with  a  description  of  Napo- 

»leon's  occupations  at  St.  Helena.  He  i^  thus  made  to  give  his  own 
retrospect  of  his  career,  and  to .  pronounce,  in  the  solitude  and 
dejection  of  his  last  years,  his  own  judgment  on  himself.  With 
exquisite  art  he  is  miade  to  draw  the  moral  of  the  history  by  the 
testimony  of  his  own  experience ;  and  the  impression  which  the 
work  leaves  on  the  reader  is  heightened  by  that  which  the  events 

*  themselves  made  upon  the  chief  author  of  them.  The  effect 
is  somewhat  weakened  by  an  elaborate  estimate  of  Napoleon's  cha- 
racter, with  which  the  history  closes.  M.  Thiers  has  learnt  much 
during  the  twenty  years  he  has  spent  in  writing  thesef  twenty 

'  volumes.  His  mind  has  not  remamed  stationary,  or  his  ideas 
■tmchanged.  He  was  a  disbeliever;  now  he  speaks  with  reverence  of 
religion,  and  describes  with  manifest  sjrmpathj^,  if  not  with  envy,  the 
power  of  faith  over  Napoleon's  mind  towtuds  the  end.  It  was  sweet, 
he  said,  to  approach  the  tomb  with  the  absolute  faith  of  Catjjgfics. 
If  men  did  not  go  to  mass,  they  would  follow  impostors.  He  reUnked 
his  physician  for  his  disrespect  for  the  most  venerable  religion  of  the 
human  race  (p.  690).  He  was  near  his  last  moments  when  he  said 
,to  him:  "  Young  man,  you  are  too  clever  perhaps  to  believe  in  Grod. 
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I  am  not  so  fidr  BdvancecL    It  is  not  every  man  who  liloes  f&at  caa 
be  an  atheist."    f<  Nevertheless/'   says  his  hi^iifm,   ^'this  man 
whom  Gk)d  had  made  not  only  great  but  good,  had  nothing  of  virtue: 
for  viirtue  consists  in  tracing  an  absolute  idea  of  duty,  in  submitting 
lo  it  all  inclinations,  in  immolating  to  it  all  appetites,  moral  and 
phymcal;  and  that  could  not  be  in  a  nature  more  impatient,  of  re^ 
straint  than  any  other  that  ever  existed.   But  though  he  possessed  is 
no  degree  what  we  call  virtue,  he  had  certain  professional  virtues,  and 
especially  those  which  belong  to  the  warrior  and  the  ruler"  (p.  716). 
M.  Thiers  began  as  a  fatalist;  he  is  now  a  believer  only  in  moral 
causes.     ''  Great  events,"  he  says,  '<  depend  on  moral  causes  alone. 
These  produce  them,  compel  them  tQ  happen,  in  spite  of  material 
causes.    Mind  governs  and  matter  is  governed:  he  who  observes  the 
world  and  sees  it  as  it  is,  can  discover  nothing  else*'  (p.  297).     He 
commenced  his  work  at  Ihe  tinfte  of  the  funeral  of  Napoleon,  as  an 
apology  for  Bonapartism,  and  it  did  much  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
Bonapartists.      He  concludes  with  a  denunciation  of  Napoleon's 
polidcs,  and  with  a  solemn  warning  against  the  seductions  of  glory. 
He  is  continually  separating  the  political  from  the  military  charac- 
ter.    ''  The  genius  of  politics  consists  generally  in  knowing  how  to 
wait,  that  of  war  in  seeing  rapidly  the  side  on  Vrhich  to  strike,  and 
in  striking  instantly.     Whereas  the  greatest  politicians  were  patient, 
the  greatest  captains  were  prompt"  (p.  15).     Napoleon  is  *'  an  extra- 
ordinary  man,  an  incomparable  soldier,'  whdm  all  hJs  gei^us  could 
not  save  from  the  consequencea  of  his  political  faults,—- .  .  .  •  a  genius 
impotent  in  the  presence  of  renknii  misunderstoq^l  or  understood  too 
late"  (p.  297), — ^whose  abdication  ^'  was  a  calamity  neither  for  France 
nor  for  liberty"  (p.  377).    ^*  That  profound  captain,  that  wise  law- 
giver, that  consummate  administaator,  was  the  maddest  of  politicians, 
we  should  say,  if  Alexander  had  never  existed*  If  politics  were  nothing 
but  talent,  certainly  nothing  wotdd  have  been  wanting  to  enable  him 
to  surpass  the  most  dexterous  statesmen.     But  politics  are  character 
more  than  talent,  and  that  is  where  Napoleon  failed"  (p.  719).    ^  At 
once  a  despot  and  a  revolutionist,  he  yms  not  a  politician;  for,  if  he 
showed  himself  for  a  moment  admirably  politic  in  reconciling  France 
with  the  Church,  with  Europe,  with  herself,  soon  after, — in  growing 
angry  with  England,  in  breaking  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  projecting 
a  universal  monarchy  after  Austerlitz,  in  undertaking  the  Spanish 
war,  which  he  tried  to  terminate  at  Moscow,  in  refusing  the  peace  of 
'  PragtK, — ^he  was  more  than  a  bad  politician;  he  presented  to  the 
wotldVie  melancholy  spectacle  of  genius  which  had  descended  to  the 
condition  ^f  an  idiot"  (p.  721).   The  work  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing exhortation :  *'  T^us  in  this  great  life,  in  which  there  is  so  much 
for  soldiers,  administrators,  and  politiciaifs  to  learn,  let  the  eitizens 
coAp  in  their  turn  to  learn  one  thing, — that  they  must  never  deliver 
iip«&eir  coimtry  to  a  single  man,  no  matter  what  man,  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances.     In  finishing  this  long  histoiy  of  oar 
triumphs  and  our  reverses,  this  is  the  last  cry  which  bursts  fi-om  my 
Jaeart,  a  ancere  cxy  which  I  would  send  to  the  hearts  of  all  French- 
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men,  that  thej  miglit  all  be  persnaded  that  liberty  must  nerer  b^ 
aiurendeied,  ixA  that,  in  order  to  its  being  nerer  sunendeted,  it 
must  nerer  be  abused/' 

42.  Baron  Wessenbeig,  for  six-and-twenty  yeart  the  administra* 
tor  of  the  diocese  of  Constance,  may  be  considered  the  most  eminent 
and  the  most  respectable  of  those  ecclesiastics  who  preserved  to  our 
day. the  traditaona  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  life  has  been 
written,  in  the  most  offensive  tone,  by  a  friend  whose  praise  will  do 
more  to  injure  the  fame  of  his  hero  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  than  the 
worst  of  the  grave  faults  he  has  recorded.  As  the  biography  is 
founded  on  Wessenbeiig's  own  diaries  and  papers,  it  possesses  some 
yalue,  which  it  owes  exclusively  to  the  importance  of  the  materials. 
It  is  vrritten  to  preserve  the  memory  of  one  of  the  principal  authors, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  shining  type,  of  that  renewed  spirit  and  ten- 
dency of  Christian  life  which  has  arisen  in  our  times,  in  opposition  to 
that  scholastic  theology  which  ever  endeavours  to  dissolve  Christian* 
ity  in  an  eternal  self-made  ecclesiastical  system"  (p.  3).  The  vague 
absurdity  of  this  description  gives  a  y&rj  indistiact  idea  of  the  hero, 
but  a  very  sufficient  one  of  the  author. 

Baron  Wessenberg,  who  died  on  the  9th  of  August  1860,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  a  time 
when  the  reforms  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  the  writings  of  Febroniua 
and  the  later  Jansenists,  and^  the  influence  of  Rationalism  and  Illu- 
minism,  had  conspired  to  reduce  the  religious  spirit  of  the  clergy  to 
the  lowest  point  of  fervour.  Ha  studied  under  the  cefebrated 
Sailer,  and  then  at  Yienn%  in  the  home  pf  Josephinism;  and  the 
writers  by  whom  he  appears  to  have  becA  most  early  impressed  were 
Lavater  and  the  Swiss  Protestants^  His  industry  is  commemorated 
in  an  anecdote  which  reminds  us  of  Goldsmith's  interview  with  the 
principal  of  the  college  of  Louvain.  An  Austrian  statesman  took 
him  aside  one  day,  and  said  '*  in  a  confidential  tone,"  ''  What  is  the 
good  of  studying  so  hard  ?  It  is  quite  unnecessary.  I  have  become 
a  minister  without  studying  at  alL  Knowledge  is  of  no  use  for  that^ 
The  art  of  paying  court  to  ladies,  good  manners,  fluency  in  talking 
about  every  thing, — art,  science,  music,  theatres, — skill  at  play,  in 
dancing  and  in  riding, — that  will  cariy  you  much  farther.^  Although 
not  ordained  priest  till  1812,  Wessenberg  was  appointed  adminis* 
trator  of  Constance  in  1801.  The  diocese  extended  over  the  south- 
west of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  contained  a  million  and  a 
half  of  souls  and  6,608  priests.  Throughout  this  portion  of  the 
Church  the  spirit  of  the  coadjutor  impressed  itsdf  om  the  •lergy  and 
the  people  for  a  whole  generation;  and,  while  that  influence  was  one 
of  the  main  obstacles  encountered  at  first  by  the  present  Archbidiop 
of  Freiburg,  its  total  abolition  has  been  die  greatest  result  of  Ae 
disputes  between  church  and  state  in  Baden.  Wessenberg  accmn* 
panied  his  archbishop  to  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  council  in  1811, 
and  his  diary  of  that  visit  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book. 
The  well-known  weakness  and  incompetence  of  Cardinal  Fesch  i9 
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Sliistrated  bj  a  good  stoiy.  When  the  emperor  summoned  the 
great  assembly  of  the  Jews  to  meet  at  Paris,  his  uncle  earnestly 
remonstrated,  saying  that  according  to  prophecy  it  would  be  the  end 
of  the  world.  Napoleon  asked  to  see  the  text,  and  the  cardinal 
could  not  find  if  (p.  181).  The  old  King  of  Wirtemberg,  the  worst 
tyrant  in  Germany,  was  excited  by  the  French  national  coimcil  to 
hold  one  in  his  own  dominions,  and  called  his  ministers  to  see  how 
it  could  be  done.  They  were  perplexed  by  the  norelty  of  the  thing, 
until  itHKCurred  to  one  of  them  to  say  that  a  council  implies  bishops^ 
and  as  there  were  no  bishops  in  Wirtemberg,  the  council  would 
have  to  be  deferred  (p.  187).  In  1816  the  affairs  of  the  Chuich  in 
Germany  were  the  subject  of  negotiation  with  Borne;  and  Wessen* 
berg  was  anxious  that  all  the  governments  should  come  to  an  imder- 
standing  together,  in  order  to  present  a  stronger  front,  and  to 
prevent  the  compliance  of  one  fron^  being  an  instrument  against  the 
others.  This  scheme  was  baffled  by  the  Prussian  minister  in  Bome, 
who  settled  matters  favourably  to  the  Holy  See.  The  minister  who 
thus  disappointed  the  hopes  of  rationalising  Catholics,  and  incurred 
the  reproaches  of  such  men  as  the  writer  before  us,  was  the  historian 
Niebuhr  (p.  257).  In  the  following  year  the  coadjutor  was  elected 
bishop  of  Constance  by  the  chapter,  but  refused  by  the  Holy  See, 
On  this  occasion  Wessenberg  repaired  to  Rome,  and  records  in  his 
diary  some  curious  conversations  with  Cardinal  Consalvi.  A  nume- 
rous promotion  of  cardinals  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  traveller 
and  the  indignation  of  the  cardinal  secretary:  ''Yoyez-vous  ces 
butors?.  11  a  bien  faUu  aussi  le9  admettre  pour  pouvoir  disposer  des 
places  qu'ils  occupaieni  dans  raiminietration.  Que  voulez-vous? 
L'int^r^t  de  T^tat  doit  pr6valoir.  On  les  fait  cardinaux  pour  les 
ddloger  de  leurs  fonctions'*  (p.  294t).  On  another  occasion  Consalvi 
said,  almost  prophetically,  ^  How  could  this  state  exist  if  the  strength 
of  religion  did  not  support  it?*'  (pp.  295,  800.)  Wessenberg  speaks 
of  a  proposal  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  for  the  seculaiisatioii 
of  the  higher  offices.  AUter  revisiting  Borne  under  Gregory  XVI.| 
he  wrote  in  1847,  ^'  I  heard  people  lament  the  infiuence  of  the  court 
of  Vienna,  because  it  puts  a  drag  on  the  Boman  government,  which 
is  preparing  for  the  States  of  the  Church  the  fate  of  Poland" 
(p.  806).  It  appears  that  this  was  the  expression  of  his  fears  rather 
than  his  hopes,  for  he  was  always  a  defender  of  church  property 
against  spoliation,  and  his  conduct  in  the  Baden  parliament  was 
upright  and  dignified.  But  his  views  of  church  matters  were 
extreme  and  perverted.  ''  Voltaire  and  his  associates,*'  he  says,  "  in- 
asmuch an  the^  exposed  many  abuses  and  horrors  which  were 
protected  and  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  and  of  Christen* 
dom,  and  excited  public  opinion  against  them,  must  be  admitted  to 
har^  conferred  by  their  labours  some  advantage  on  religion.  But 
that  caste  which  dares  to  assume  the  proud  name  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  tmder  pretence  of  defending  and  glorif3ring  the  Church,  in 
reality  only  sought  to  make  her  the  vehicle  of  their  own  supremacy*' 
(p.  804),    During  his  latter  days,  in  consequence  of  deceived  hopes 
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aad  disi^ipQinted  ambition,  all  bis  thonglits  were  oonoentrafced  on  the 
one  object  of  reducing  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  For  this 
purpose  he  wrote  a  long  and  learned  histonr  of -^^  The  Councils  of  the 
15th  and  16th  Gentunes,"  the  only  one  of  his  numerous  works  that 
possesses  any  literary  vahie. 

The  man  to  whom  Wessenberg  owed  his  promotion,  and  widi 
whom  during  many  yeftrs  he  was  most  intimately  oonnectedi  was  the 
Primate  Dalberg,  the  last  occupant  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  St. 
3cmi£ice,  and  the  last  prelate  who  has  ever  enjoyed  temporal  sove-> 
reignty  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Dalberg  Imd  grown  up  in  tHe 
same  school  as  his  younger  contemporary,  and  he  had  imbibed  more 
deeply  than  any  Catholic  ecclesiastic  the  tone  and  ideas  of  the  rising 
literature  of  Grermany,  which  had  its  centre  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood at  Weimar.  His  attachment  to  Napoleon  led  to  his  eleTation 
to  the  primacy  of  the  Confederation  of  the  lihine  and  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Frankfort;  but  in  his  later  years  he  atcmed  for  his  great* 
ness.  He  submitted  his  early  writings  for  correction  to  the  most 
venerable  theologian  then  living,  and  he  turned  away  from  Nappleon 
in  consequence  of  his  treatment  of  the  Pope.  It  is  related  of  him  by 
Wessenberg  that,  before  taking  his  seat  in  the  council  of  1811,  he 
urged  the  emperor  to  liberate  Pius  VIL,  in  order  that  the  whole 
Church  might  recover  the  freedom  it  had  lost  by  his  imprisonment 
(p.  179).  One  evening  when  he  spoke  of  the  council,  Napoleon  cut 
him  short,  and  made  the  empress  engage  him  in  a  game,  while  he 
bimself  pretended  to  go  to  sleep  in  a  comer.  Rather  than  release 
the  Pope,  Napoleon  dissolved  the  council ;  and  the  (jerman  primate 
found  himself  alone  in  the  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power, 
whilst  Pius  Vn.  was  in  captivity*  He  resigned  his  authority, 
refused  to  make  termb  with  the  allies,  and  retired  to  his  see  of 
Ratisbon.  Wessenberg  was  moved  to  indignation  at  what  appeared 
to  him  an  excessive  weakness  (p.  273),  and  laboured  vainly  to 
dissuade  his  friend  from  a  step  which  did  something  to  redeem  the 
grievous  errors  of  a  chequered  and  difficult  career. 

43.  The  plan  of  traversing  the  same  ground  twice  over  with  two 
distinct  objects  has  been  often  attempted  in  literary  histories.  The 
history  of  books  differs  from  the  history  of  events  in  this  respect, 
that  it  is  obliged  to  combine  the  general  historical  with  the  personal 
•  biographical  element.  No  writer  has  ever  succeeded  in  combining 
the  two  in  the  same  consecutive  texJUand  the  idea  of  treating  them 
successively  and  separately  was  botn  natural  and  practicable.  To 
the  school  of  Hegel,  it  was^>articularly  grateful.  It  wasJkhe  pride  of 
the  Hegelian  writers  to  evolve  histoiy  out  of  the  depths  of  their  own 
consciousness,  which  they  held  to  correspond  with  Ihe  eternal  nature 
of  things.  The  moral  as  well  as  the  material  universe  exhibited  to 
them  such  satisfactory  evidence  of  design,  so  perfect  a  harmony  of 
parts,  and  such  unvarying  regularity  of  necessary  and  intelligible 
laws,  that  in  their  system  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  imparted  a 
jLnowledge  of  facts,  the  power  of  speculation  was  co-extensive  with 
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the  xealitj,  and  the  pkilosopher  could  supply  the  astronomer  bef(»re- 
hand  with  the  results  of  his  observations,  and  the  historian  with  Ihe 
ilfevitable  instances  of  the  laws  which  govern  history.  Histories 
came  to  be  written  as  parts  of  a  system  of  philosophy,  and  the  neces- 
sary process  of  ideas  and  events  was  demonstrated  a  priori.  After 
tiusy  it  was  shown,  for  the  benefit  of  the  weak,  or  in  order  to  enrich 
the  memory  with  instances  in  illustration  of  the  system,  that  what 
w^  foretold  by  philosophy  was  also  empirically  and  very  externally 
known  to  historians;  and  the  real  history  of  the  world  was  used  like 
the  index  of  solutions  at  the  end  of  a  book  of  mathematical  pro- 
blems. The  history  of  literature  was  also  written  as  it  were  from 
within,  as  it  must  necessarily  occur;  and  a  man  might  be  considered 
•to  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  history  of  a  national  literature, 
although  he  did  not  know  the  accidental  names  or  works  of  a  single 
writer.  Then  the  functions  of  the  builder  were  superadded  to  those 
of  the  architect,  and  the  student  could  see  as  well  as  know  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  subject.  The  influence  of  this  method  appears  in  some 
excellent  books,  such  as  Mager^s  History  of  French  Literature  since 
the  Bevolution,  and  in  the  admirable  works  of  Bemhardy  on  :the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Some. 

Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  histoxy  of  English  literature,  for  didactic  and 
seathetical  purposes,  has  followed  the  example  given  him  by  the  meta- 
physicians, whose  doctrines,  however,,  he  repudiates.  He  traverses 
the  field  twice  over,  dealing  the  £r8C  time  with  the  iTriters  in  the 
natural  historical  order,  and  then  with  their  works  in  a  critical  order, 
and  addresses  himself  first  to  instruct  the  memory  and  then  the  taste 
of  his  readers.  In  this  latter  respect  he  is  a  singularly  safe  and 
judicious  guide.  Here  is  bis  explanation  of  the  common  character 
of  the  poetical  reaction  of  the  nineteenth  lentury:  "  The  chief  per- 
Tading  movement  of  society  may  be  described  as  one  of  reaction 
against  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Those  ideas  were,  in 
brief,  Bationalism  and  Formalism,  both  in  literature  and  in  politics. 
F(^  for  instance  was  a  rationalist,  and  also  a  formalist,  in  both  re- 
spects. In  his  views  of  society  he  took  the  excellence  of  no  institu*^ 
tion  for  granted, — ^he  would  not  admit  that  antiquity  in  itself  consti- 
tuted a  daim  to  reverence;  on  the  contrary,  his  turn  of  mind  disposed 
him  to  try  all  things,  old  and  new,  by  the  test  of  their  rationality,  and 
to  ridicule  the  multiplicity  of  forms  and  usages, — some  marking  ideas 
originally  irrational,  others  whose  meaning,  once  clear  and  true,  had  * 
beoi  lost  or  obscured  through^e  change  of  circumstances  which  en- 
cumbered the  public  life  of  his:  time.  Yet  he  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a  political  formalist  in  this  sense,  that  he  desired  no  sweeping  changes, 
*and  was  quite  content  that  the  social  ^stem  should  work  on  as  it  was. 
It  suited  him,  and  that  was  enough  for  his  somewhat  selfish  philosophy. 
JLgadn,  in  literature  he  was  a  rationalist,  and  also  a  formalist;  but 
here  in  a  good  sense.  For  in  literary,  as  in  all  other  art,  the,^?rni 
is  of  prime  importance;  and  his  destructive  logic,  while  it  crushed 
bad  forms,  bound  him  to  develope  his  powers  in  strict  conformity  to 
^ood  ones.     Now  the  reaction  against  Uiese  ideas  was  twofold.     The 
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con8erva<ive  reaction,  while  it  pleaded  the  claims  of  prescriptioii,  de^ 
nounced  the  aberrations  of  reason,  and  endeavbured  to  vindicate  or 
resuscitate  the  ideas  Ijring  at  the  base  of  existing  political  society, 
which  the  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  sapped,  rebelled 
at  the  same  time  against  the  arbitrary  rules  with  which,  not  Pope  him% 
self,  but  his  followers  had  fettered  literature.  The  liberal  or  revolu* 
tionary  reaction,  while,  accepting  the  destructive  rationalism  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  scouted  its  political  formalism  as  weak  and  in- 
consistent, joined  the  conservative  school  in  rebelling  against  the 
reign  of  the  arbitrary  and  the  formal  in  literature.  This,  then,  is  the 
point  of  contact  between  Scott  and  the  conservative  school  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Coleridge,  Godwin,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  the  rest  of  the 
revolutionary  school  on  the  other.  They  were  all  agreed  that  litera- 
ture,  and  especially  poetry,  was  become  a  cold  lifeless  affair,  con^ 
forming  to  all  the  rules  and  proprieties,  but  divorced  from  living  na* 
ture  and  the  warm  spontaneity  of  the  heart  •  •  .  To  the  artificial, 
mechanical,  didactic  school,  ^ich  Pope's  successors  had  made  in- 
tolerable, was  now  opposed  a  couifter  theory  of  the  poetic  function, 
which  we  may  call  the  theory  of  the  Spbntaneous.  As  light  flows 
from  the  stars,  or  perfume  from  flowers, — as  the  nightingale  cannot 
help  singing,  nor  the  bee  refrain  from  making  honey, — so,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  poetry  is  the  spontaneous  emanation  of  a  musical 
and  beautiful  soul.  .  ,  ,  To  pretend  to  construct  a  beautiful  poem 
is  as  if  one  were  to  try  to  eonstruct  a  tree.  Something  dead  and 
wooden  will  be  the  result  In  either  case.  In  a  poet,  effort  is  tanta- 
mount to  condemnation;  for  it  implies  the  absence  of  inspiration.  .  • 
For  whatever  of  great  value  comes  fh>m  a  poet  is  not  that  which  he 
wills  to  say,  but  that  whieh  he  cannot  help  saying,  that  which  some 
higher  power — call  it  Nature,  or  what  you  will — dictates  through  his 
lips  as  through  an  oracle.  This  theory,  which  certainly  had  many 
attractions  and  contained  much  truth,  led  to  various  important  re- 
stilts.'  .\  •  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  produced  new  mischiefs 
and  generated  new  mistakes.  I^did  not  silence  inferior  poets;  but 
they  were  of  a  different  class  from  what  they  had  been  before.  .  ,  « 
The  judgment-  of  many  geneAitions  has  assigned  the  palm  of  supe- 
riority among  poetic  forms  to  the  epos  and  the  drama;  yet  in  neither 
of  these  did  the  school  of  poets  of  which  we  speak  achieve  any 
success  of  moment.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  influence  4Fthe 
theory  which  we  are  considering.  The  truth  is,  that  Ho  esftensive 
and  complex  poem  was  ever  composed  without?  large  heljp  from  that 
constructive  faculty  which  it  was  the  olSject  of  the  theory  to  depre- 
date" (p.  211). 

The  opening  remarks  on  Byron  are  a  good  instanorofttr.  Arnold's 
power  of  judging  a  partioiilar  writer.  "  Byron  represents  the  uni- 
versal reaction  of  the  nineteenth  century  against  the  ideas  of  the 
eighteenth.  We  have  seen  the  literary  reaction  exemplified  in  ftx>tt; 
but  the  protest  of  Byron  was  more  comprehensive,  and  reached  to 
deeper  regions  of  thoughts.  Moody  ant  n^nthropical,  he  rejected 
the  whole  manner  of  thought  of  his  predecessors;  and  the  scepticisiBt 
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of  the  dgkteenib  centarj  suited  him  as  little  as  its  popular  belief. 
Unbelievers  of  the  class  of  Hume  and  Gibbon  did  not  suffer  on  ao« 
count  of  being  without  fidth;  their  turn  of  mind  was  Epicurean;  the 
world  of  sense  and  intelligence  furnished  them  with  as  much  of  en* 
jojment  as  they  required,  and  thej  had  no  quarrel  with  the  social 
order  wludi  secured  to  them  the  tranquil  possession  of  their  daily 
pWasures.  But  Byron  had  a  mind  of  that  daring  and  impetuous 
temper  which,  while  it  rushes  into  the  path  of  doubt  suggested  by 
pooler  heads,  presently  recoils  from  the  consequences  of  its  own  act, 
and  shudders  at  the  moral  desolation  which  scepticism  spreads  over 
ite  life"  (p.  224). 

The  sound  religious  tone  which  pervades  Mr.  Arnold's  book  is 
not  put  forward  with  a  prominence  that  can  repel  any  one  except 
Au  enemy  of  all  religion.  As  religion  is  not  obtruded,  and  the 
c^thetical  element  is  reserved  for  the  second  part,  it  became  necessary 
to  find  some  other  element  of  unity,  and  some  more  available  principle 
of  progress,  to  connect  English  literature  with  the  history  of  the  country. 
Mr,  ijmold  supplies  this  in  the  growth  of  constitutional  ideas.  He 
inculcates  on  every  occasion  a  reverence  for  the  law  and  the  liberties 
of  England,  recognises  the  truth  that  morality  is  involved  in  questions 
of  political  right,  and  traces  with  sympathetic  hand  the  growth  of  the 
English  system  of  government,  from  its  root  in  Catholic  times,  through 
all  the  perils  which  have  menaced  it  from  absolutism  and  repub* 
licanism,  Anglicanism  and  imbelief.  Political  trutl^  is  identical  with 
Whiggism,  and  the  other  schools  ezhausi  the  various  forms  of  error: 
the  Cavalier  Tories  represented  by  Fikner;  the  philosophical  Tories 
by  Hobbes;  the  Puritan  Whigs  by  Milton  and  Sidney;  the  philo* 
sophical  republicans  by  Harrington.  This  exclusion  of  Milton  and 
Sidney  from  the  ranks  of  the  true  Whigs  shows  that  Mr.  Arnold  is 
fully  conscious  of  the  difference  between  the  highly  constructivei 
positive,  and  definite  theory  of  Whiggism,  and  the  generalisations  of 
an  ordinary  Liberalism.  He  says  of  Mr.  Pitt,  '*  His  policy  was  at 
first  purely  Whig  and  constitutLm»al,  like  that  of  his  father;  but 
after  1789  the  attitude  which  he  was  compelled  to  take  in  relation 
to  the  extreme  or  revolutionary  Liberalism  of  Fsanee  gradually 
changed  the  position  of  his  government  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
it  essentially  Tory,  as  being  supported  by  the  Tory  party  in  Parlia- 
meiA  and  in  the  country.  Pitt,  however,  remained  personally  a 
sinces^  and  consistent  Liberal  to  the  last"  (p.  157).  Speaking  of 
Johq^n  he  identifies  Conservatism  and  Whiggism,  ''  His  infiuence 
upon  England  was  eminently  conservative.  •  •  •  After  his  death 
Burke  carried  on  the  sort  of  conservative  propaganda  which  he  had 
initiated"  fm.  l^l)*  He  is  not  quite  true  to  himself  when  he  places 
Locke  in  the  line  of  the  Whig  traditioi^  ''  His  political  doctrines 
h»v^  been  persistently  carried  into  practice  by  his  own  country  ever 
sinaa  his  death,  and  recently  by  other  countries  also,  and  the  results 
have — to  outward  appearance  at  least — ^been  singularly  encouraging" 
(p.  149).  Now  the  essenoi  of  Whiggism  is  the  acknowledgment  of 
^e  supremacy  of  the  divine  will,  or  as  we  should  say,  if  the  term 
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bad  not  been  degraded,  of  divine  rigbt  orer  the.wiU  of  mao,  'vvbedier 
represented  by  die  sorereign,  or  by  the  people,  in  the  institotiona 
of  the  past,  or  in  specalative  theories.  It  is  the  absolute  exclosioir 
from  politics  of  that  arbitrary  element  which  asserts  itself  in  Toryism 
by  denying  the  claims  of  principle,  and  in  Badicalism  by  rejcjpting 
tiie  audiority  of  fact.  It  upholds  the  laws  of  the  coontry;  bat  h 
dings  to  their  spirit,  not  to  the  temporary  forms  by  which  tbat  spirit 
is  expressed  or  secured.  In  this  way  Selden  shared  in  the  Xrreat 
Bebcdlion,  Somers  justified  the  Bevolution,  and  Burke  defended  the 
oonatitational  idea  in  the  American  and  the  reyolutionary  wars.  Bq^ ' 
Locke  derives  civil  society  from  a  voluntary  contract,  and  thus  intro- 
duces a  principle  as  arbitrary  in  its  nature,  and  as  dangerous  to  righ) 
in  its  consequences,  as  the  maxim  that  kings  are  above  the  law. 

We  observe  one  or  two  minor  deficiencies  in  the  work.  The 
notice  of  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World  is  hardly  just  to  the  merits 
of  a  book  which,  though  quite  valueless  in  execution,  is  perhaps  in 
design  the  greatest  ever  conceived  by  a  historian.  One  of  the  pro- 
foundest  of  English  nistorians  is  dismissed  with  the  words  that  to 
Hooke  "  succeeded  Dr.  Ferguson,  withes  dry  book  on  the  Roman 
Republic"  (p.  367).  Ferguson  was  a  man  who  stood  on  a  level,  in-' 
tellectually,  with  Hume  and  Smith,  and  it  would  have  been  worth 
while  to  recall  him  and  some  other  forgotten  authors  to  their  just 
place  in  the  memory  of  their  countrymen.  Mr.  Arnold  gives  as  a 
reason  for  Burls^e's  Catholic  tendencies  '^  the  memory  of  his  Catholic 
mother"  (p.  197).  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Burke's  to  Shackleton, 
first  published  in  the  Leadbetter  Papers  I^  year,  that  Burke*s  wife 
was  also  a  Catholic.  We  hardly  know^wh^  is  meant  by  the  words 
that  Mr.  Rtt  was  ''not  exactly  eloquent''  (p.  194);  and  Uie  notic^  nf 
Erakine,  about  whose  eloquence  there  is  not  a  word,  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. From  a  passage  at  page  156,  the  reader  might  be  led  to 
sni^ose  that  Lord  Chatham  lived  to  see  the  recognition  of  America 
by  England ;  and  there  are  several  omissions  of  whi^  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  complain.  But  t|;ie  object  of  the  book  was  not  to  overwhelm 
the.  student  with  details  or  ^haust  the  subject  in  any  respect,  but 
to  give  "an  intelligible  and  connected  view  of  at  least  the  most 
r  popular  portion  of  our  literature;"  ap^  in  this  Mr.  Arnold  has  suc-«' 
ceeded,  if  not  wi|h  more  research,  yet  with  greater  taste  than  any 
other  writer. 

44.  Without  any  pretensions  to  l^ptorical  art  or.  wfiqatific  re- 
rearch,  Mr.  Knight  has  succeeded  in  compiling  ^du^^il^ay  be  justly 
called  the  most  useful  History  of  England.  The  sq^rficiai  nature 
of  his  information  is  less  apparent  in  the  last  volume,  whieh  is  be- 
yond comparison  the  best  consecutive  account  qf  English  history 
during  the  Peace.  There  is  an  immense  mass  of  details  and  of  quo- 
tations selected  with  much  good  sense;  but  no  grouping,  no  propor- 
tion, no  perspective,  none  of  those  changes  of  focus  which  relieve  the 
eye,  none  of  that  variety  in  the  points  of  view  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  complex  process  of  national  life  intelligible  to 
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readers  who  are  not  prnwred  for  a  great  spontaneous  effort.  Mn 
Saugbt  exhibits  a  sort  6F  liberality  which  will  make  his  work  popular, 
but  which  is  one. of  the  gravest  faults  a  historian  can  be  gxdl^  of^ 
Wholly  &ee  from  intolerance  and  violence,  he  does  not  understand 
foinciples  and  sentiments  which  he  has  never  shared.  He  mistakes 
a  generous  suavity  of  temper  for  that  many-sided  sympathy  which 
enables  the  historian  to  distribute  equal  justice,  and  to  recogmse,  ia 
.every  party  and  every  opinion,  that  element  of  reason  which  gives  it 
power  over  honest  minds.  Like  a  man  conscious  of  weakness,  he 
.avoids  temptation — ^he  does  not  overcome  it.  His  fuiness  is  the  ne- 
gative spirit  of  indifference,  which  treats  all  men  alike  with  distant 
respect,  not  an  intelligent  justice  auum  adque  tribuens.  It  proceeds 
almost  as  much  from  a  want  of  mental  grasp  as  from  the  determina- 
tion to  offend  nobody. 

His  treatment  of  the  Catholic  question'  may  supply  an  instance. 
He  understands  the  point  at  issue,  and  the  real  character  and  defect 
of  the  measure  of  1829,  much  better  than  the  majority  of  those  who 
carried,  or  of  those  who  demanded,  it.  He  points  out,  that  to  concede 
as  a  measure  of  expediencyj^at  ijrhich  w^  an  imperative  obligation 
of  principle  deprived  the  acrof  the  fruitful  moral  and  political  conse- 
quences which  arise  when  a  new  principle  is  allowed  to  strike  its 
roots  iirmly  in  the  state.  He  quotes  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold  :  "  It 
ia  the  direct  duty  of  every  Englishman  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  even  at  the  haz^  of  injuring  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment;  because  those  claims  cannot  be  rejected  with-^ 
out  great  injustice;  and  it^||  a  watit  of  faith  in  God,  and  an  unholy 
zeal,  to  think  that  He  can  be  ^erved  by  injustice,  or  to  guard  against 
c^g^gent  evil  by  committing  certain  sin.^     Mr.  Knight  adds,  ^*  This 

was  a  great  truth It  was  a  truth  whose  constant  recognition 

would  support  every  conscientious  statesman  through  the  perils  with 
which  Ireland  would  yet  be  surrounded;  ....  would  '  assert  eternal 
Providence'  in  manifesting  that  a  righteous  act  would  at  last  have  its 
reward,  in  rendering  the  once-wronged  Ireland  no  more  n  terror  to 
England,  but  the  sharer  of  her  liberty  and  her  prosperity**  (p.  241). 
iNpthing  can  be  more  true  than  this  statement,  that  the  abolition  of 
the  Irish  Established  Churchy  i|[  involve4  in  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  religious  freedom.  But  when  he  losep  his  illustrious 
guide,  Mr.  Knight  relapses  into  a  species  of  liberalism  which  is  $$ 
alien  to|pke  sjpxit  of  freedom  as  any  thing  that  can  be  conceived. 
^  The  go^ey  polleges,''  he  says,  ''  have  flourished  unharmed  imder 
the  constat  attjmmts  of  a  bigoted  priesthood  to  oppose,  in  this  case 
as  well  as  m  th^[uffional  schools  of  Ireland,  that  system  of  instruction 
without  religious  teaching  which  the  soundest  statesmen  have  con- 
stantly regarded  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  softening  the  religious 
animosities,  and  abating  the  injurious  jealousies,  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant"  (p.  529).  We  will  not  stop  to  estimate  the  political  un- 
derstanding of  a  man  who  conceives  that  Ihe  same  principles  govern 
the  theories  of  primary  and  of  superior  education:  the  error  is  not 
peculiar  to  Mr.  Knight.     But  what  shall  ^we  say  of  any  one  so  sin- 
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oerel^  and  loftily  liberal  who  refuses  to  each  community  the  right, 
more  sacred  than  the  election  of  legislators  or  the  voting  of  taxes,—- 
the  right  of  disposing  of  that  which  is  dearer  than  property  or  power, 
the  education  of  its  own  children  ?  i?he  tyranny  which  is  founded 
on  the  object  of  preserving  peace  between  the  divisions  of  the  Irish 
people  is  not  less  infamous,  or  less  subversive  of  the  conditions  which 
bind  the  allegiance  of  subjects,  than  that  which  so  long  maintained 
the  ascendancy  of  one  division  over  the  other.  Here  we  see  the  ne- 
gative abstract  liberalism  of  the  modem  Radical  equalling  in  its  in- 
tolerant absolutism  the  execrable  system  of  the  older  Tories.  Again, 
Mr.  Knight  says  truly  enough,  *'  However  eager  for  the  application 
of  religious  toleration  to  themselves,  the  greater  number  of  English 
Dissenters  were  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Brunswidc 
'  dubs,  who,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  political  dangers,  clung 
to  the  extremest  assertion  of  Protestant  supremacy"  (p.  233).  Tet 
this  does  not  justify  those  supporters  of  the  Catholic  claims  who  at 
that  time  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act  They 
could  not  then  do  as  Burke  had  done  forty  years  before,  and  distin- 
guish between  the  principles  on  which  the  several  claims  were  founded ; 
but  they  feared  the  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  were  more  ready  to  yield 
to  a  roused  nation  than  to  the  teaching  of  political  philosophy. 

If  Mr.  Knight  had  been  more  faithful  to  the  conviction  that  poli- 
tics involve  principles,  he  would  hardly  have  fallen  into  the  hero* 
worship  with  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  he  exhibits  by 
saying  ''how  equal  he  was  to  the  highest  statesmanship,  with  probably 
the  one  exception  of  undervaluing  the  strength  of  popular  opinion"' 
(p.  229).  But  his  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  that  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  (p.  180),  are  extremely  creditable  to  his  imparti- 
ality; and  in  his  description  of  Macaulay's  History,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing just  criticism,  "  It  required  no  ordinary  amount  of  energy  to 
turn  ^e  young  men  and  maidens  who  had  been  nurtured  upon  Hume, 
from  a  sickly  sympathy  with  discrowned  Stuarts  and  plotting  Jacobites; 
to  give  them,  in  place  of  that  sugar-candy  of  history,  which  sees  i^ 
thing  but  the  misfortunes  of  the  great,  and  forgets  the  wrongs  andr 
sufferings  of  the  lowly,  some  diet  fitter  for  a  great  free  people**  (p.  472). 
In  his  account  of  the  famous  debate  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill 
in  1833,  after  describing  the  Speech  of  Lord  Althorp,  he  says : 
^  Very  different  in  tone  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  same 
night"  (p.  323).  He  omits,  however,  the  most  remark^le  incident 
of  that  speech,  which  made  Mr.  Stanley  Secretary  of.  State.  Lord 
Althorp  had  used  his  matQjrials  as  usual  without  effee^,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  his  colleague.  While  the  debate  was  going  on,  Mr. 
Stimley  went  into  the  library  and  sent  a  friend  for  iprd  Althorpls 
box,  with  the  papers  and  reports  which  had  been  m  ineffective  in  his 
hands.  Then,  from  exactly  the  same  materials,  and  with  the  same 
facts  that  had  been  heard  earlier  in  the  evening,  he  made  a  speech  so 
powerful  that  one  who  heard  it  said  the  House  would  have  torn 
O'Connell  to  pieces  if  he  had  bade  them.  As  an  instance  of  the  loose 
patchwork  style  of  composition,  we  may  quote  Mr.  Knight's  version 
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of  Napoleofa's  well-known  saying  on  tlie  morning  of  Waterloo:  "He 
exclaimed,  'At  last  I  have  them !  nine  chances  to  ten  are  in  my  favour** 
(p.  82):  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  the  odds  were  ten  to  nine  against 
nun.  And  the  same  night,  we  have  the  eternal  Cambronne,  who 
'^  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  and  perished*'  (p.  36). 
That  hero  of  many  fictions  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  an  edi- 
fying death  in  1842. 

45.  The  idea  of  describing  the  public  life  of  Lord  Macaulay  apart 
from  his  literary  biography  is  utterly  mistaken;  and  Mr.  Arnold,  who 
has  attempted  to  do  it,  must  have  f^ed  from  the  defect  of  his  design, 
evem  if  he  had  been  able  to  show  greater  qualifications  for  accom- 
plishing it.  For  Lord  Macaulay*s  political  career  is  attractive,  not 
as  that  of  a  statesman  who  achieved  great  things,  or  pursued  a  great 
policy,  but  as  the  brilliant  expression  of  the  political  ideas  of  one  of 
the  dearest,  most  consistent,  and  most  accomplished  thinkers  of 
modem  times.  The  interest  resides  not  in  action  but  in  ideas. 
Those  ideas  were  so  splendidly  expound^,  and  acquired,  partly 
through  Lord  Macaulay*s  influence,  so  powerfiil  a  grasp  of  the  minds 
of  the  present  generation,  that  it  would  be  an  enterprise  worth  un- 
dertaking to  trace  the  ii^uences  and  modifications  through  which 
they  passed  from  the  time  when  he  left  Cambridge  to  the  publication 
of  his  article  on  Pitt.  This  would  require  a  power  of  analysis  which 
Mr.  Arnold  does  not  appear  to  possess ;  but  it  would  also  require 
that  Lord  Macaulay*s  literary  works  should  be  as  carefully  examined 
as  his  occasional  political  utterances,  and  this  is  excluded  by  the 
plan  of  the  present  book.  Yet,  though  badly  conceived  and  feebly 
written,  Mr.  Arnold's  work  has  some  value;  for  it  preserves  many 
letters  and  speeches  called  forth  by  elections,  public  dinners,  and 
other  occasions  which  generally  produce  nothing  that  is  remembered; 
and  it  contains  an  ample  account  of  the  famous  Indian  Code,  which, 
though  practically  a  failure  and  little  remembered,  contains  some  of 
thebest  efforts  of  Lord  Macaulay's  mind.  Wg  will  give  a  favourable 
zns&nce  of  the  author's  style:  "  Virtually  our  government  not  only 
abolished  slavery,  but  abolished  laboirt.  A  state  of  thing^  was  pro- 
duced in  Jamaica  which  would  not  for  a  day  be  tolex;^ted  in  England. 
In  England  labour  is  compulsory:  it  is  compulsory  by  the  whole  net- 
w<9rk  of  circumstances  and  framework  of  society.  If  an  able-bodied 
man  will  not  work,  we  commit  him  to  prison,  and  to  an  amount  of 
hard  labour  whicb  it  would  be  hard  to  distinguish  from  slavenr 
itself.  ....  4Some  gradual  steps  ought  ta  have  been  adopted  which 
should  nol  release  the  Negro  from  tibe  necessity  of  obedience  to  the 
divine  ordinance  of  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow" 
(p.  162).  Then  1f^  have  a  sentence  about  the  Irish  Established 
Church  as  silly  as  the  following :  "  I  would  venture  to  refer  to  an 
invaluable  little  book,  Irish  Histan/  and  Irish  Character ^  by  Professor 
Ooldwin  Smith,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  the  author  will  endeavour 
to  eluc^^ate  this  complex  subject,  and,  I  trust,  arrive  at  a  verdict 
very  differeui  to  that  pronounced  by  Mr.  Macaulay"  (p.  294).     If 
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Mr.  Arnold  bad  ever  read  the  little  book  be  recommends,  be  could 
bardlj  fail  to  know  that  it  was  written  for  tbe  express  purpose  of 
inculcating  Macaulay^s  views  respecting  tbe  Irisb  Establishment. 
When  he  wrote, ''  I  believe  that  most  men  will  be  of  opinion  that 
Lord  Brougham's  speeches  are  not  of  so  high  an  order  of  merit  as 
those  bj  Lord  Macaulay"  (p.  27),  he  was  probably  not  aware  that 
Lord  Macaulaj,  who  had  heard  every  great  speaker  since  Grattan, 
considered  Lord  Brougham  the  most  eloquent  man  he  had  ever 
heard,  and  would  not  idlow  that  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Plunket,  or  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  be  compared  to  him. 

Lord  Macaulay  was  by  the  character  of  his  mind  averse  to  the 
niceties  of  political  speculation.  No  theoretic  system  enslaved  him, 
or  made  him  deaf  to  the  dictates  of  a  manly  and  sincere  good  sense. 
Whilst,  therefore,  his  judgment  was  very  rarely  misled,  his  reasoning 
was  very  seldom  profound,  and  he  shrank  from  the  depths  of  dis- 
putation with  the  horror  of  a  practical  statesman.  Accordingly,  his 
own  views  on  all  public  questions  were  free  from  the  exa^erations 
of  absolute  liberalism;  but  he  was  unable  to  discern  the  speculative 
origin  of  those  errors,  or  to  ascertain  the  necessary  applications  of 
first  principles.  The  nearest,  simplest  reason  appeEtred  to  him  the 
best;  and  he  did  not  care  that  his  argument  should  strike  its  roots 
into  a  very  deep  philosophy.  Hence  he  is  not  always  just  in  de- 
scribing the  doctrines  of  different  parties,  nor  always  consistent  in 
his  own  relations  towards  them.  For  the  parly  to  which  he  belonged 
has  a  double  pedigree,  and  traces  its  descent  on  the  one  hand  through 
Fox,  Si4ney,  and  Milton  to  the  Boimdheads,  and  on  the  other 
through  Burke,  Somers,  and  Selden  to  the  old  English  lawyers. 
Between  these' two  families  there  was  more  matter  for  civil  war  than 
between  Cromwell  and  King  Charles.  The  divergency  between  any 
two  systems  that  result  in  arbitrary  power  cannot  be  so  great  as 
that  between  either  of  them  and  a  system  which  subjects  the  so- 
vereigii  to  law;  an^  there  were  more  principles  held  in  common  by 
F^likland  and  Selden,  wlien  one  was  Secretary  of  State  and  the  other  , 
the  colleagu^  otT^nXj  than  by  Fox  and  Burke  when  they  were. in 
office  together.  "^ 

Aceor  jinf  lo'one  theory,  the  king  as  well  aff  the  people  was  sub- 
ject to  the  law,  an4  both  W^re  bound  to  prevent  or  to  avenge  ftie 
breach  of  the  constitution  by  the  other.  The  laws  of  the  land  were 
not  merely  a  privilege  which  the  people  had  a  right  to  defend,  but 
the  objects  of  the  highest  m^ral  sanction,  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
vindicate.  'The  people  could  not  be  justified  if  thef  neglected  this 
duty,  anfl  they  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  crittie  if  thq^  defied  or 
resisted  the  sovereign  except  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental laws.  This  was  well  understood  by  the  ^  constitutional 
lawyers.  "  Our  prince^  are  tied  up  to  the  law  as  well  as  we,  and 
upon  an  especial  account  obliged  to  keep  it  up  in  its  full  force;  be- 
cause if  they  destroyed  the  law,  they  destroyed  at  the  same  time 
themselves,  by  overthrowing  the  very  foundation  of  their  kW^y 
grandeur  and  regal  power.    So  that  our  government  not  h<^g  arbi- 
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trary  but  legal,  not  absolute  but  political^  our  princes  can  never 
become  arbitrarj,  absolute,  or  tyrants,  without  forfeiting  at  the  same 
time  their  royal  character,  by  the  breach  of  the  essentiial  conditions 
of  their  regal  power,  which  are,  to  act  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
toms and  standing  laws  of  the  nation"  {Somera  Tracts^  z.  268). 
One  of  the  managers  in  the  trial  of  Sacheyerell  said,  "  The  laws  are 
the  rule  to  both,  the  common  measure  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  and 
of  the  obedience  of  the  subject.  .  .  •  There  is  not  only  a  power  in 
the  people  who  have  inherited  freedom  to  assert  their  own  title  to  it, 
but  they  are  bound  in  duty  to  transmit  the  same  constitution  to 
their  posterity  also.  .  .  .  The  subjects  of  this  realm  had  not  only  a 
power  and  right  in  themselves  to  make  that  resistance,  but  lay 
under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  do  it"  {State  7Wa2s,  xv.  61). 

The  men  of  the  other  school  maintained  tlie  contrary  principle  of 
the  right  of  every  people  to  choose,  and  therefore  to  change,  its  own 
rulers.  Not  only  a  revolutionary  but  also  an  unpopular  act  on  the 
part  of  the  king  might  forfeit  his  crown.  The  legitimacy  of  resist- 
ance was  to  be  tested  not  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  by  tiiie  consent 
of  the  people ;  and  the  cause  which  justified  rebellion  was  not  the 
arbitrary  violation  of  established  or  unquestioned  rights,  but  opposi- 
tion to  an  arbitrary  caprice.  Macaulay  began  life,  we  are  told, 
(p.  21)  as  a  Tory,  and  was  converted  by  distinguished  friends.  The 
Whiggism  that  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  society  to  which  he  was 
soon  introduced,  was  the  Whiggism  of  Holland  House, — the  Foxite 
school  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Russell.  This  is  the  school  which  he 
always  acknowledged  as  his  own.  He  would  ''  defend  to  the  last 
with  unabated  spirit  the  noble  principles  of  Milton  and  Locke" 
(p.  260).  *'  In  their  view,  the  end  for  which  all  governments  had 
been  instituted  was  the  happiness  of  societ/'  {History^  ▼.  75).  Again 
and  again  the  utilitarian  notion  of  government  recurs' in  his  writings, 
and  the  writer  seems  as  sincere  a  believer  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  as  Sidney,  or  Paine,  or  Lord  Russell.  ''The  Whig  theory 
of'govemment,'*  he  says,  '*  is  that  kings  exist  for  the  people,  and  not 
the  people  lor  kings ;  that  the  right  of  a  king  is  $vine  in  no  other 
sense*  than  that  in  which  the  right  of  a  member  of  parliament  is 
divine,  of  a  judge,  of  a  juryman,  of  a  mayor,  of  a  healborough  is 
divine"  {History,  iv.  2).  It  is  evident  that  he'  sever  mastered  the 
real  point  at  ismie  between  the  Whigs  and  all  other  p&rties ;  for  in 
all  these  passages  he  overlooks  the  fdndamental  distinctioa  betweeQ 
sovereignty  and  autliority,  and  between  rights  in  the  sense  of  power 
and  rights  whicft  imply  duties.  He  was  not  acquainted  widi  the 
political  wAtings  tt  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  winch  he  would  have 
found  mOre  of  the  Whig  doctrine  than  in  the  men  he  delights  to 
quote.  But  he  #kd  guided  throughout,  and  preseired  from  many 
errors  to  Which  his  superficial  treatment  of  principles  would  have 
exposed  him,  by  an  imswerving  admiration  for  the  writings  of 
Burke.  It  is  astonishing  that  he  should  never  have  undostood, 
from  the  example  of  his  Mend  Mackintosh,  the  extent  of  the  chasm 
which  parted  the  two  schools  he  had  not  learned  to  distinguish. 
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Mackintosh,  after  having  made  himself  famous  as  the  ablest  antagtH 
nist  of  Burke,  declared  in  1804  that  Burke  was  in  every  respect  the 
wisest  and  ablest  of  human  beings,  and  regretted  deeply  what  he  had 
written  against  him. 

46.  A  successor  of  Reid,  Brown,  and  Dugald  Stewart  might 
fairly  be  expected  to  have  a  system  to  draw  out  and  a  foundation  on 
whidi  to  rest  it;  but  in  Professor  Wilson's  hands  the  science  of 
moral  philosophy  lost  all  scientific  method,  and  his  principles,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  remained  extemporaneous  and  uncertain.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Innes,  one  of  his  pupils,  writes  of  him:  ''It  is  well  known 
that  his  doctrine  was  never  quite  fixed,  and  he  stated  publicly  to  his 
class  at  the  close  of  his  last  session  that  he  had  aU  along  been  con- 
scious that  there  was  some  gap  in  it;**  "  his  eudsemonism  was  in  fact 
a  sublimed  utilitarianism"  (voL  ii.  p.  47) ;  or,  in  other  words,  when 
all  disguise  was  stripped  off,  he  was  foimd  to  be  in  close  accord  with 
Benthun.  But  he  would  never  look  his  real  principles  in  the  face; 
he ''  sublimed"  them.  This  is  owned  by  another  of  his  admiring 
pupils,  Mr.  William  Smith,  who  says,  ''  The  overflowing  wealth  of 
poetical  reference  and  illustration,  and  the  somewhat  excessive  orna- 
mentation of  language,  were  calculated  to  choke  and  conceal  the  sys- 
tematic philosophy  of  the  lectures;  to  amuse  rather  than  instruct  the 
students;  to  deprave  rather  than  chasten  and  purify  their  style  of 
composition"  (vol.  ii.  p.  43).  He  was  not,  indeed,  always  proof  against 
reason,^  for  when  he  studied  political  economy  he  be<^ame  a  free- 
trader. But  this  is  the  exception  that  proves  Uie  rule.  In  general, 
his  life  was  devoted  to  making  his  hearers  and  readers  accept  colour 
instead  of  correctness,  passion  instead  of  argument,  heat  instead  of 
light  And  hence  came  that  fine  writing  £e  habit  of  which  he  in- 
troduced into  Scotland,  and  which  consisted  merely  of  a  mist  of  ver- 
biage supposed  to  be  appropriate  for  aU  psychological  essays,  and  for 
exer^  thing  connect^  with  morals,  politics,  or  religion. 

Wilson  was  an  excellent  partisan,  and  fine  writing  is  an  apt  par- 
tisan accomplishment;  but  he  had  the  wit  to  add  to  it  a  quality 
whiok  ^'onderfully  increased  its  value.  He  discovered  a  seady 
means  of  generalising,  and  giving  common  currency  to,  the  repu- 
tation cU  salon,  and  of  interweaving  it  with  his  literary  works.  He 
invented  thfi  art  of  making  hipaself,  not  merely  an  author,  but,  as  it 
were,  tihe  hosi  and  entert^er  of  his  readers.  The  nodes  ambro^ 
aiancB  were  <^in>use^  where  til  readers  were  companions,  and  were 
made  to  see,  to  iaste„  to  handle,  and  to  acknowledge  what  good  fel- 
lows the  entertainers  were, — ^how  muscular,  how  handsome,  how  witty, 
how  strong  in  the  head,^-what  excellent  caterers,  what  adepts  in  the 
art  of  eating,  how  able  and  willing  to  knock  down  and  flay  alive  any 
one  who  justly  or  unjustly  oflended  them.  The  later  muscular 
school  has  taught  us  didactically  the  moral  and  intellectual  worth  of 
sinew  and  brawn:  if  Wilson  did  not  teach  the  doctrine,  it  was  be- 
cause in  his  case  teaching  was  superfluous.  He  had  pnly  to  exl'^bit 
himself,  and  the  proof  was  perfect     He  is  the  fath^  and  creator. 
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raOier  tlian  the  inventor,  of  muscular  literature.  It  emanated  from 
bis  brain,  or  oozed  out  of  his  pores,  like  gum  from  a  plum-tree.  He 
was  a  new  revelation  to  the  world  of  the  inherent  wit,  goodness,  and 
cleverness  of  fishing  and  shooting,  of  wrestling  and  boxing,  of  being 
six  feet  high,  and  able  to  walk  seventy  miles  a  day  and  to  leap  seven 
yards  without  a  run. 

Here  then  was  a  system  of  influencing  the  intellect  exactly  fitted 
to  the  social  instincts  of  Toryism,  and  correspondingly  repulsive  to 
the  dry  light  of  Liberalism.  And  Toryism  made  good  use  of  its 
new  prize-fighters.  In  1817,  there  was  a  political  division  in  Eng- 
lish society  almost  as  angry  as  that  between  Democrats  and  Aboli* 
tionists  in  America.  If  Whigs  and  Tories  did  not  fight,  they  came 
very  near  it.  Literature  was  political;  and  a  man's  political  oppo- 
nents were  always  scoundrels.  The  Edinburgh  Review  still  main- 
tained its  supremacy  in  literature  against  the  Quarterlif;  but  its 
dogmas  and  opinions,  retailed  by  its  admirers,  had  become  insuffer- 
ably tiresome  to  the  Tories  of  Scotland.  Blackwood  in  1817  began 
a  monthly  magazine,  at  first  without  much  idea  of  opposition,  for 
nothing  could  be  more'  elaborately  commonplace  and  complaisant 
than  the  first  six  numbers.  But  with  the  seventh  number,  October 
1817,  a  new  reign  of  terror  began  with  a  disgraceful  attack  upon 
<<  a  most  execrable  performance  of  a  miserable  compound  of  egotism 
and  malignity,*'  viz.  the  Biographia  lAteraria  of  a  man  well-nigh  the 
greatest  of  his  day.  Leigh  Hunt  too  was  denounced  as  a  profligate 
creature  without  reverence  either  for  God  or  man.  And  the  famous 
^  Chaldee  manuscript"  showed  the  reverent  spirit  of  the  new  cham« 
pions  of  religion  in  the  double-gilt  brass  of  a  libel  upon  «very  one, 
wrapped  up  in  an  elaborate  parody  of  the  language  of  the  Bible. 
<<  The  sensation  produced  by  the  first  niunber  was  kept  up  in  those 
that  followed.  There  was  hardly  a  number  for  many  months  that 
did  not  contain  at  least  one  attack  upon  somebody ;  and  the  business 
was  gone  about  with  a  systematic  determinatioil  that  showed  Ihere 
was  ample  store  of  the  same  ammunitipn  in  reserve.  *  Most  people, 
however  virtuous,  have  a  kind  of  malicious  pleiisure  in  seeing  others 
sacriftced,  if  the  process  be  artistically  gpne  about;  and  it^e  Black* 
wood  tomahawkers  were  undeniable  adepts  in*  the  art.  Even  those 
who  most  condemned  them  showed  their  appreciation  of,fheir  ^er« 
formances  by  reading  and  talking  of  them,  which  wait  ejtacily  the 
thing  to  increase  their  influence"  (vol.  i.  p.  249)*.  Jn  tifs  Wdl-k,  Wil- 
son was  not  so  great  i  master  as  Lociliart :  onl  Wat  VnoMi  as  the 
Leopard,  the  other  as  the  Scorpion.  Wilson  seems  more  like  a  great 
Newfoundland  doff  that  puts  a  clumsy  paw  on  an  unlucky  frog, 
mauls  it  with  blunt  teeth,  and  ends  with  rolling  6ver  it.  Lockhart 
bit  like  a  cat,  an(f  never  exhibited  the  good-nature  which  his  riotous 
and  noisy  companion  always  allowed  to  glimmer  through  his  most 
otltragecms  and  unprovoked  assaults.  The  point  which  these  two 
pious  reviler^' were  most  bent  upon  correcting  in  the  Edinburgh 
KevUia  was  itft  faith.  Their  souk  were  vexed  by  its  "  occasional 
irreligious  mockeries*^  (p.  250,  n.) ;  and  they  rebuked  in  "  most  ofien- 
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sire  strain"  even  Chalmers  and  Plajfair  for  their  connection  with  a 
publication  characterised  by  what  they  chose  to  call  infidel  prin- 
ciples (p.  281).  It  is  cnrions  to  see  how  self-reliantly  a  Tory,  with 
hands  unwashed  and  eyes  still  bleared  from  the  debauch  of  one  of 
the  nodes,  can  prdbeed  at  once  to  extract  the  mote  out  of  the  eye  of 
a  brother  whom  he  is  charitably  determined  to  correct. 

But  the  club-law  and  calumnies  of  Blackwood  would  never 
have  raised  it  to  the  eminence  which  unquestionably  belonged  to  it, 
without  some  more  powerful  attraction.  Much  of  this  consisted  in 
the  personality  of  the  magazine.  In  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
the  articles  were  such  that  any  man  might  have  written  them;  their 
difference  was  in  their  greater  or  less  ability,  not  in  the  individuality 
stamped  upon  them.  But  in  Blackwood's  Magazme  articles  were  in- 
vested witii  an  individuality  which  did  not  really  belong  to  them, 
by  being  attributed  to  one  or  other  of  a  set  of  personages,  partiy  real, 
partly  fanciful,  who  were  month  by  month  kept  before  the  public 
eye  in  tiie  Nodes  Ambrosiance,  The  allegorical  descriptions  of  the 
Chaldee  manuscript,  in  the  first  number  of  the  reformed  magazine, 
gave  men  to  understand  that  there  was  a  host  of  mighty  creatures  in 
the  service  of  the  "  man  in  plain  clothes,"  under  tiie  direction  of  a 
veiled  personage  whose  name  it  was  lost  labour  to  ask,  and  whose 
reality  was  itself  a  mystery.  Wilson  and  Lockhart  were  the  chief 
writers.  «« The  Great  Unknown"  and  "The  Man  of  Feeling,"  Sir 
David  Brewster  and  De  Quincey,  Hogg,  Tytier,  and  Sir  Williflm 
Hamilton,  all  occasionally  lent  their  aid.  Hogg  was  not  only  a  fre- 
quent contributor,  but  he  also  got  the  credit  of  numberless  papers 
which  he  had  never  seen  till  he  read  them  in  print.  "  This  was 
part  of  the  system  of  mystification  practised  in  the  management, 
which  has  never  been  carried  so  far  in  any  other  publication,  and 
undoubtedly  contributed  very  greatiy  to  its  success"  (p.  268).  Not 
only  were  fictitious  names  signed  to  the  papen,  but  also  names  of 
real  persons,  some  of  whom  were  willing  enough  to  have  the  credit 
of  the  performance,  while  others,  were  known  opponents  of  the  ma- 
g^izine..  Such  persons  occasionally  found  their  names  signed  to 
papers  which  would  have  been  very  discreditable  to  them.  The 
public  were  shown  a  caricature  of  the  private  life  of  the  chief  con- 
tributors; they  were  admitted  to  the  symposia,  and  heard  the  table- 
talk,  which  was  kept  up  witii  such  roaring  vigour  as  to  turn  the 
head,  and  prevent  any  one  asking  whether  there  was  any  real  wit 
under  the  Scotch  spelling,  or  the  extravagant  names  and  the  tities  of 
the  serial  articles, — ^such  as  "  The  Cockney  School  of  Poetry,"  "  The 
Pluckless  School  of  Politics,"  and  "  The  Gormandising  School  of  Elo- 
quence." Under  the  excitement  of  the  time,  readers  used  to  chuckle 
over  the  signatures  of  Timothy  Tickler,  the  Baron  von  Lauerwinkel, 
Dr.  Olinthus  Petre,  T.C.D.,  Ensign  0*Doherty,  and  Mordecai  Mul- 
Kon.  ''  The  variety  and  mystification  thus  produced  undoubtedly 
gave  great  additional  zest  to  the  writing;  and  this  apparently  multi- 
tudinous host  of  contributors  danced  about  the  victims  of  their  satire 
with  a  vivacity  and  gleefulness  which  the  public  could  not  but  reli^ 
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eren  when  it  condemned**  (p.  279).  Scott,  who  had  no  kindness  for 
Blackwood  personally,  disapproved  though  he  cKuckled  over  the 
reckless  extravagance  of  juvenile  satire  which  distinguished  the  ma- 
gazine (Lockhart,  Life  of  Scott^  v.  213);  but  he  soon  told  Wilson  that 
he  hoped  he  had  ''  had  enough  of  certain  pranks  with  his  friend 
Ebony"  (ib.  p.  869). 

It  was  not  the  writers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review — Sydney  Smilii, 
Jeffrey,  Homer,  Scott,  Mackintosh,  Brougham,  and  Macaulay— ^who 
gave  rise  to  the  Edinburgh  tradition  of  coterie  criticism;  Wilson  and 
£laekwoo<r8  Magazine  are  clearly  answerable  for  this.  They  estab- 
lished a  society,  the  members  of  which  spoke  of  one  another's  writ^ 
ings  in  terms  of  high  praise  which  was  not  really  intended  simply 
for  the  writing,  but  for  the  man.  In  Wilson's  Works,  we  are  con- 
tinually meeting  with  paragraphs  like  the  following, — it  is  to  be  re- 
memb^ed  that  he  is  writing  anonymously,  or  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Christopher  North, — "  the  owl-moth  of  Brazil,  whose  portraiture, 
James  Wilson,  the  brother  of  the  professor,  hath,  in  his  late  illustra- 
tions of  zoology,  with  pen  and  pencil  so  finely  visioned*'  (  Works,  vol. 
V.  p.  181),— or  like  the  following  description  of  the  army  of  contri- 
butors: ''Not  brighter  is  that  Blue  Chamber  of  the  Sun  than  the 
Parlour  where  we  hold  our  Parliament  North  in  the  chair,  and,  un- 
like that  solemn  silence  in  St.  Stephen's,  a  speaker  indeed!  No  rlit 
or  radical  from  rotten  borough  here — each  of  us  members  for  a  county, 
Lowland  or  Highland — the  Bepresentatives  of  Scotland— ay,  of  Eng- 
land too ;  for  lo!  England  sends  '  her  men,  of  men  the  chief,' — Seward 
of  Christchurch,  and  Buller  of  Brasenose.  And  as  for  Ireland ,  the 
green  and  glorious, — ^lo!  the  bold,  the  daimtless  O'Doherty, — the  Ad- 
jutant good-at-need, — the  Ensign,  with  whom  no  hope  is  forlorn, — the 
Standard-bearer,  who  plants  the  staff  of  joy  in  the  centre  of  our 
table ;  .  .  .  and  at  every  rustle  of  its  folds.  Tickler  seems  to  rise  in 
stature,  Macrabin  to  become  more  and  more  the  grave  Covenanter, 
MuUion's  mirth  to  grow  broader,  ....  and  our  Shepherd  to  shine 

like  a  rowan-tree  in  autumn Inyincibles  all|  It  is,  indeed,  a 

bright,  ^  benign,  a  beautiful  little  circular  worid,  inhabited  but  *by 
a  few.  choicest  spirits, — some  of  them — ohl  may  we  dare  to  hope  it? — 
even  on  earth  immortal!  The  winged  wonjs — ^^fiome  like  bees^  and 
some  like  birds — keep  working  and  lurking,  stinging  and  singhsg, 
wherever  they  alight — ^yet  no  pernicious  pain  in  the  wound,  no  cruel 

enchantment  in  the  strain Some  faint  echo  of  the  sounds  that 

then  circle  round  the  inner  shrine,  not  unheard  by  the  outward  world, 
makes  its  heart  to  burn  within  it,  its  nerves  to  tingle,  or  haply  even 
brings  the  dim  haze  across  its  eye.  The  mean  and  malignant  are 
cowed,  &c.  The  son  of  genius  pining  in  the  shade, — oh!  why  should 
genius  ever  pine  beneath  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ? — feels  encourage- 
ment breathed  into  his  spirit,  and  knows  that  one  day  or  other  he 
shall  emerge  from  the  gloom  in  glory,  cheered  by  the  cordial  stvain 
of  us  kindred  spirits,  who  one  and  all  will  take  him  by  the  hand, 
&c.  Ac"  {Works,  v.  pp.  208,  204). 

This  is  the  sort  of  writing  which  readers  of  Blackwood,  in  1826, 
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accepted  as  prose-poetry,  and  ihe  puff  which  they  believi^d  in  as  if 
it  were  a  certificate  of  merit  or  a  doctor^s  diploma.  It  is  a  very  &ir 
specimen  of  the  volumes  of  nonsense  which  Wilson  scribbled  off,  and 
which  some  people  still  seem  to  think  deserving  the  name  of  wit 
But  it  has  its  value.  ^  It  serves  for  a  type  of  genuine  Tory  literature, 
worked  out  widi  perfect  consistency,  and  manifesting  in  equal  pro- 
portions its  strength  and  its  weakness,  its  rhetorical  and  emotional 
vigour,  and  its  intellectual  and  logical  feebleness.  Never  was  Tory- 
ism more  perfectly  exhibited  than  in  BlackwoocPa  Magazine^  except 
perhaps  in  John  Bull  The  Age^  the  Beacarij  and  the  Sataiat  never 
attained  sufficient  power.  The  conception  of  tiie  Quarter^  Review  was 
not  so  pure.  There  were  principles  at  stake  when  it  was  founded. 
The  Edinburgh  Renew  had  attached  itself  to  those  of  the  new  Whigs 
of  Fox^s  school,  and  was  passing  all  bounds  in  its  policy  of  peace  at 
any  price,  and  in  its  discouragement  of  the  Peninsular  War.  In 
opposition  to  these  mistakes,  the  Qfutrterly  had  a  real  basis  to  set  up;  • 
and  Scott  was  enabled  to  say  that  it  was  founded  on  principles.  But 
Wilson  and  his  colleagues  set  themselves  to  combat,  not  principles, 
but  the  men  who  upheld  them.  They  were  satirists,  not  critics. 
Criticism  sees  no  man  in  monochrome  ;  it  analyses  him,  weighs  his 
conflicting  elements,  and  approves  or  disapproves,  with  allowances 
and  drawbacks.  Satire,  on  the  contrary,  recognises  nothing  in  its 
objects  but  unmixed  masses  of  evil  and  corruption;  and  hence  it  is 
the  genuine  expression  of  emotional  politics.  To  those  who  cannot 
understand  rational  principles,  but  take  their  part  according  to  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  notiiing  is  more  disgusting  than  the  inflexible 
rigidity  of  a  man  who  acts  on  principles,  and  nothing  more  welcome 
than  a  practical  ^proof  that  he  sometimes  forgets  his  principles  and 
acts  inconsistently.  They  can  laugh  at  all  kinds  of  escapades  which 
can  be  attributed  to  fun,  or  caprice,  or  youth,  or  ignorance,  or  even 
to  indignation,  of  other  kinds  of  passion;  but  they  will  say  anathe- 
ma to  a  course  of  action,  if  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  pursued 
on  theory,  that  it  depends  on  principles  thoughtfully  embraced  and 
firftily  held.  The  typical  Tories  of  the  Noclea  AmhrosiancB  rarely  failed 
in  their  redpeH  for  the  weaknesses  of  humanity:  it  was  only  at  the 
dhrine  of  reason  and  truth  thilt  their  knees  were  never  bent,  and 
their  tribute  never  paid. 

^47.  By  ft  vei^  iinpartial  criticism  of  the  budgets  introduced  by 
Mr.  GladMone,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  book  in  which 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  proves  his  claims  to  be  the  finance  minister 
of  his  party,  describes  tde  parallel  progress  during  twenty  years  of 
free  trade,  and  of  the  income  tax  as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue. 
Avoiding  the  political  questions  involved  in  direct  taxation,  the  au- 
thor deals  with  his  subject  only  in  its  financial  aspects.  The  enquiry 
in  his  hands  turns  on  the  merits  of  simplicity  in  taxation,  and  he 
b^;ins  with  the  argument  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842.     "Another 

2 stem  of  taxation  might  be  proved  by  reason  6  priori  to  be  better 
an  the  present;  but  the  present  being  established,  and  the  habits 
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and  occupations  of  the  people  having  accommodated  themBelves  to 
ity^it  might,  though  abstractedly  lew  perfect,  be  on  the  whole  prefer- 
able to  any  substitute*'  (p.  28).  In  1842  the  income  tax  was  only 
a  means  to  enable  the  minister  to  reduce  duties.  But  when  in  1845 
the  principle  of  absolutely  repealing  instead  of  reducing  began  to  be 
introduced.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  thinks  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
opinion  of  its  merits  was  undergoing  an  unconscious  change.  '^  Not 
that  in  1845,  any  more  than  in  1842,  Sir  Robert  Peel  intended  to 
impose  the  income  tax  as  a  permanent  tax,  or  contemplated  its 
becoming  such  in  time  of  peace;  but  he  had  become  a  little  blinder 
to  its  faults,  a  little  kinder  to  its  merits,  and,  above  all,  a  little  more 
alive  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  that  might  be  done  by  its  sud" 
(p.  70).  Looking  back  from  the  year  1848,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote says:  "Whether  the  consciousness  that  such  a  support  was 
available  had  tended  to  encoxunge  our  financiers  to  indulge  in  a  more 
■  extensive  abandonment  of  other  sources  of  taxation,  and  a  greater 
'  liberality  of  expenditure  than  was  upon  the  whole  desirable,  is  a 
question  which  every  one  must  consider  and  answer  for  himself,  and 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  financial  questions  of  the  pre* 
sent  day**  (p.  104).  Coming  down  to  a  time  three  years  later,  he 
says:  ''  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  budget  of  1851-52,  and  the 
argument  by  which  that  budget  was  supported,  showed  a  greater 
disposition  ^an  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  yet  manifested 
to  substitute  direct  taxes  on  property  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
indirect  taxes  on  consumption"  (p.  149).  He  is  very  hard  on  Mr 
Disraeli's  budget  of  1852,  which  ''  presented  too  many  assailable 
points  to  have  much  chance  of  being  adopted.'*  Mr.  Disraeli's  theory 
of  taxation  was,  that  "  the  greater  the  number,  andjthe  more  various 
the  means  of  supply,  the  easier  would  be  the  task  of  raising  a  larger 
amount  of  revenue Direct  taxation  founded  oa  extensive  ex- 
emptions was,  as  he  said,  only  another  phrase  for  eonfiscation"  (pp» 
167, 176).  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  that  speech  which,  as  our  author  sb.j% 
•<  changed  the  convictions  of  a  large  (^  of  the  nation,  and  turned,  at 
least  for  several  years,  a  current  of  popular  opinion  which  had  seemed 
too  powerful  for  any  minister  to  resist,**  laid  down  th#  very  opposite 
principle,  "  namely,  that  of  levying  our  revenue  upon  the  fewest  pos- 
sible number  of  articles'*  (p.  217).  The  issue  is,  howevar,  between 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  rather  than  between  the  latter  and 
Mr.  Disraeli.  In  bringing  forward  the  budget  of  18^7^  ^ir  G.  C. 
Lewis  proceeded  to  run  a  tilt  against  the  doctrine  of  simpUiicatioB 
which  had  for  so  many  years  been  admitted  to  a  place  of  honour  in 
the  fiscal  creed  of  the  country."  After  quoting  the  words  of  Arthur 
Young,  "  that  simplicity  of  taxation  is  the  greatest  additional  weight 
that  can  be  given  to  taxes,  and  ought  in  every  country  to  be  most 
sedulously  avoided," — "  That  opinion,  said  Sir  George  Lewis,  though 
contrary  to  much  that  we  hear  at  the  present  day,  seems  to  me  to  be 
full  of  wisdom,  and  to  be  a  most  useful  practical  guide  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  system  of  taxation"  (p.  309).  As  the  number  of  articles 
subject  to  duty  was  reduced  in  eighteen  years  from  1163  to  48,  it  is 
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clear  who  is  the  winner  in  this  great  dispute;  but  it  is  not  eettain 
that  the  two  principles  entirely  exclude  each  other. 

Taxation  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  permanent  and  unchange- 
able, and  levied  therefore  on  the  most  endming  and  least  fluctuating 
sources  of  income.  For  it  requires  time  before  the  burden  of  a  tax 
becomes  distributed  over  those  objects  on  which  it  does  not  dixiectly 
*fall.  The  direct  source  from  which  taxes  are  obtained  is  profits 
and  income.  Whatever  tends  to  encourage  the  increase  of  profits 
and  income  adds  to  the  resources  of  the  state.  All  those  tastes, 
therefore,  which  interfere  with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  the  opera- 
tions of  trade,  such  as  customs  and  excise,  ought  as  much  as  possible 
to  be  reduced.  Here  the  ruling  principle  is  simplicity.  But  where  the 
tax  does  not  hamper  business  or  check  the  course  of  money-makizig, 
then  the  argument  of  Young  is  sound,  and  the  principle  of  equality  in 
the  distribution  of  the  taxes  takes  its  place ;  and  equality  in  the 
burden  is  obtained  by  multiplicity  in  the  taxes.  It  is  a  defect  in  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  work  that  he  does  not  explain  these  properties 
of  taxation,  and  consequently  gives  a  one-sided  view  of  the  financial 
system  which  has  achieved  such  triumphs  since  1845. 

48.  In  his  work  on  the  comparative  resources  of  the  states  of 
Europe,  which  has  appeared  in  French  and  German,  Dr.  Block  remem- 
bers that  beet-root  sugar  was  discovered  by  a  German,  but  first  made 
by  a  ^enchman ;  and  he  exclaims  :  "  How  many  great  things  might 
be  effected  by  a  dose  alliance  between  France  and  Germany  T'  Dr. 
Block  is  himself  an  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  this  combination. 
His  numerous  statistical  works  are  remarkable,  because  they  unite 
the  qualities  of  German  industry  with  a  sprightliness  peccdiar  to 
France,  and  very  unusual  in  the  branch  of  literature  which  he  culti- 
vates. Whilst  the  X)reparation  of  his  materials  is  obviously  a  work 
^f  extraordinary  labour  and  accuracy,  it  appears  as  if  actual  com- 
position was  an  agreeable  relaxation  td  him.  His  Compawaiive 
Besoutces — a  book  in  whichuthe  most  authentic  information  is  col- 
lected) in  order  to  illustrate  tb&  mo^t  formidable  questions — is  en- 
livened with  a  playful  wit  wluch  regards  human  weakness  in  the 
cheerful  spirit  of  Democritus.  The  writer  is  too  well  informed,  as 
well  aa  too  impartial,  to  be  subject  to  national  antipathies  and 
prejudices,  and  he  has  for  every  country  a  little  compliment  or  a 
quiet  joke.  J3is  wide  sympathies,  and  his  fireedom  from  the  pas- 
4UonS'  either  of  interest  or  of  theory,  give  him  a  place  apart  from  the 
generalitjT  of  French  eeono^iists.  Neither  the  theory  of  national 
unity  nor  that  gf  natural  frontiers  deludes  his  ^^d  sense.  **  Earth 
and  water,"  he  tells  us,  *^  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  such 
marked. differences,  that  they  are  considered,  by  the  people,  opposite 
elements.  Hence  rivers  are  preferred  for  frt>ntierB,  although  inac- 
eeasible  mountains  constitute  more  real  separations*'  (p.  9).  Speak- 
ing «f  Garibaldi*s  demand  for  a  million  bayonets,  he  says:  ''  Let  us 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  peace,  that  the  million  will  be 
some  time  in  making*'  (p.  39).     Alluding  to  the  treatment  of  the 
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J«WB  atTFarsaw  and  at  Prague,  he  aays:  "It  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  the  national  moTement  contains  a  strong  alloy  of  bar- 
barism" (p.  24).  This  absence  of  enthusiasm  is  invaluable  in  a 
miter  who  pursues  chiefly  the  most  obscure  and  d^cult  science  of 
comparatiye  statistics ;  for  infinitely  greater  .care  is  required  in 
comparisons  than  in  common  statistics,  not  to  connect  things  dis- 
similar, and  to  consider  all  influencing  conditions. 

Dr.  Block  disputes  the  opinion  that  the  increase  of  population 
is  parallel  with  that  of  comfort :  ''  Science  has  so  far  succeeded 
only  in  showing  that  wealth  and  poverty  may  act  with  equal  force 
as  impediments  to  increase.  One  seems  to  act  by  the  diminution  of 
births,  the  other  by  the  increase  of  deaths"  (p.  16).  Now  it  is  not 
the  amount  of  present  wealth,  but  the  security  for  the  future,  that 
multiplies  families.  Even  wealth,  when  it  is  fixed  and  ceases  to 
increase,  becomes  a  conservative,  not  a  progressive,  influence,  and 
checks  population  instead  of  encouraging  it.  But  when  there  is  a 
regular  settled  tendency  to  increase,  when  progress  is  the  rule  in 
'  property,  there  will  be  progress  in  numbers.  This  progress  will 
indeed  exhibit  itself  in  the  table  of  births ;  and,  as  Dr.  Block  says, 
the  strength  of  a  state  depends  on  the  number  of  grown  men,  and 
not  on  that  of  babies.  He  is  in  favour  of  large  states,  as  a  security 
for  peace,  and  because  they  promote  material  progress  ;  but  we  can- 
not entirely  agree  with  the  following  passage:  "Both  large  and 
small  states  have  had  their  missions,  it  is  true ;  small  states,  of  pre- 
serving morality,  and  perhaps  also  civil  and  political  liberty ;  the 
large,  of  favouring  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  material  im- 
provement" (p.  23).  The  intellectual  progress  of  the  world  is  not 
the  work  of  great  states,  but  of  the  very  smallest.  The  little  princi- 
palities and  municipal  republics  of  Itfdy  did  more  than  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy;  and  in  (xermany  the  number  of  universi- 
ties, solely  a  consequence  of  the  number  of  states,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  immense  intellectual  activity.  ..It  is  the  number  of 
centres,  not  the  extent*  of  circumfeoeace,  that  prony>tes  knawledge. 
The  comparison  between  Switzeriaiid,*or  the  petty  Qerman  states, 
and  Bussia  or  Spain  may  seem  unjust,  because  of  political  or  ethno- 
logical difierences.  But  compare  IFranceand  Austria  without  the- 
two  capitals.  In  France,  every  thing  is  centred  in  Paris,  and  nothing 
is  done  elsewhere.  But  in  Austna  there  are  other  centres-v^such  as 
Pesth  and  Prague,  with  great  schools  and  homes«>f  leamipf^;  and 
the  balance  is  as  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  provinces 
against  the  French,  as  it  is  in  favour  of  the  French  capital  against 
the  Austrian.  In  general,  however,  the  remarks^of  the  author  are 
as  just  as  his  facts  are  true.  '^We  hear  of  an  Irish,  a  Polish,  a 
Czech  party,  a  Catholic  party,  and  a  Protestant  party,  all  equally 
anti-political,  and,  let  us  add,  without  ofience,  equally  unpatriotic. 
Political  parties  alone  have  a  right  to  exist"  (p.  27).  Although 
this  is  perfectly  true,  it  needs  explanation.  Every  legitimate  inte- 
rest may  form  the  basis  of  a  party,  inasmuch  as  it  adopts  as  its 
standard  that  political  principle  with  which  it  corresponds.    Free 
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states  di£rerfrom  despotisms  and  reyolationary  democracies  in  this, 
that  their  political  life  is  a  conflict  of  reason  for  the  establishment 
of  rights  ;  whilst  in  the  others,  as  in  sayage  life,  it  is  a  conflict  of 
forces  for  the  acquisition  of  power.  Alliances  may  be  made  between 
interests  which  are  entirely  distinct  and  remote  from  each  other,  on 
the  basis  of  a  common  principle,  and  this  we  call  party ;  whilst 
combinations  in  which  interest  alone  appears,  which  are  therefore 
incapable  of  durable  alliances,  or  are  dissolved  by  success,  are  essen- 
tially factions,  and  belong  to  the  uncivilised  regions  of  brute  force 
and  arbitrary  power. 

49.  Professor  Thonissen  of  Louvain,  whose  excellent  history  of 
the  reign  of  Leopold  I.  has  just  appeared  in  a  second  edition,  has 
supplemented  the  history  of  the  king  by  that  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  subjects.  The  Count  F^lix  de  M^rode,  who  was  for  a 
moment  a  competitor  in  popular  favour  for  the  throne  of  Belgium,  is 
a  man  whose  Ibfe  deserves  to  be  studied,  because,  uniting  great  talents 
with  great  virtues,  he  exhibited,  perhaps  more  completely  than  any 
statesman  of  his  time,  the  character  of  a  Catholic  liberal.  His  mind, 
original  and  independent  rather  than  profound,  was  not  free  from 
pantdox;  and  though  distinguished  for  both  tolerance  and  generosity, 
he  was  somewhat  irritable  in  temper,  and  sometimes  impracticable  in 
counsel.  But  the  elevation  and  sincerity  of  his  character,  his  wise 
moderation,  and  his  extensive  knowledge,  gave  him  the  most  honoured 
place  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
bore  himself  in  a  great  crisis  of  history,  and  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  oi^r  age,  make  him  worthy  to  be  more 
widely  remembered. 

The  union  of  the  Christian  spirit  with  a  reverence  for  the  authority 
of  public  right  was  a  tradition  in  his  family.  His  father  held  a  high 
dipbmatic  appointment  when  Joseph  H.  invaded  the  liberty  of  Bra* 
bant*.  ^He  direw  himself  into  the  insurrectionary  movement,  but 
with  so  little  of  the  spirit  oi  disloyalty  or  revolution,  that  he'  gaVe 

'  40,000  florins  ta  bid  the  iSmpeior  Leopold  in  the  war  againsfPruice. 
Count  Felix  led  %  ittired  and  studious  life  in  France  until  fae  was  ' 

'  nearly  forty  years  of  age;  and  h^  appears  to  have  been  early  under 
the  influence  of  the  Baron  d*£ekstein,  the  first  Catholic  who  endefti- 
voursd  to  reconcile  the  Church  with  the  political  and  intellectual 
progress  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  a  pamphlet  on  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Charie^  published  in  1828,  he  lays  down  the  characteristic  ideas 
of  his  later  career.  "  Let  us  not  be  liberal  for  ourselves  only,  or  by 
halves,  and  we  shall,  gain  mqliy  .Ij^voselytes  wlii^  at  this  day  we 
think  it  impossible  to*  make  ^ur  own.  Abuse,  bad  faith,  violence, 
proscription,  philosophic  intoleraniie,  can  no  mflb  serve  liberty  than 
intrigues,  police,  gendarsnes,  the* Inquisition;  and  the  censorship,  can 
usefully  protect  religioii.  .  •  •  Show  rather  to  the  clergy  the  advan- 
tage they  might  derive  from  social  institutions  that  would  protect 
die  rights  and  the  welfare  of  alL  .  .  .  A  work  entitled  The  Advan- 
tage of  Fr^  Governments  for  the  Catholic  Church  would  be  the  most 
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tisefiil  for  iLe  present  day  "  (p.  41).  As  lie  said  in  one  of  bis  earliest 
public  speeches,  he  ''  wished  for  the  diffusion  of  those  grand  ideas 
of  toleration  destined  to  spread  oyer  the  universe  in  spite  of  the 
apostolic  fanatics  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  of  the  Anglican  or  Vol- 
tairian &natics  of  Great  Britain  and  France"  (p.  40). 

With  these  principles,  Count  F6Iix  de  M^rode  naturally  assumed 
towards  the  goyemment  of  the  Netherlands  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  his  father  against  the  Josephine  ^stem.  He  joined  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1880,  in  order  that  the  law  might  be  preserved  by  the 
deposition  of  the  king;  but  he  desired  that  the  course  of  the  movement 
might  be  as  legal  as  its  aim.  The  object  of  popular  anger  and  dis- 
trust was  the  despotic  character  of  the  king,  and  the  preference 
given  to  the  people  and  the  religion  of  Holland.  The  union  might 
have  been  severed,  and  the  national  and  religious  liberties  sectu^d, 
without  changing  the  dynasty.  The  independence  of  Belgium  might 
have  been  established  without  a  single  arbitrary  or  revolutionary 
act,  by  giving  the  crown  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  king  himself 
saw  nothing  but  faction  in  the  resistance  of  the  Belgians.  He  declared 
that  he  could  govern  without  ministers,  that  he  could  put  his  grooms 
in  their  place,  that  he  alone  constituted  the  government.  With  these 
despotic  notions,  he  deemed  himself  justified  in  identifying  himself 
yn^  the  ascendancy  of  two  millions  of  Dutch  over  four  mUlions  of 
Belgians,  and  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  Calvinists  over  four  millions 
and  a  half  of  Catholics.  Against  him,  therefore,  the  Catholics  and  the 
liberals,  the  friends  of  positive  liberties  and  the  partisans  of  abstract 
indefinite  freedom,  were  agreed.  But  the  Provisional  Government, 
though  so  far  united,  was  divided  into  ^conservative  and  revolutionary 
opinions.  The  former,  and  Count  de  M^rode  at  their  head,  considered 
the  Provisional  Government  justified  only  in  necessary  acts,  and  in- 
sisted that  it  could  not  change  the  condition,  but  only  secure  the 
independence,  of  Belgium.  The  parly  of  M.  de  Potter  wished  fbr  a 
republic,  whilst  others  looked  about  mem  for  a  new  king.  The  only 
point  in  which  the  Count  de  M^rode  departed  from  his  strictly  legal 
CQurse  was  in  suddenly  abandoning  tiiB  claim  of  the  House  of  Orange 
to  the  erown  of  the  new  kingdom.  Having  in  August  and  September 
declared  himself  the  loyal  subject  of  that  house,  in  November  he 
voted  for  its  perpetual  exclusion.  This  was  due  to  the  popular  fury 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  bombardment  of  Antwerp.  The 
exclusion  was  carried  by  161  to  28  votes ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  count's  vote  on  this  occasion  was  not  the  greatest  error 
of  his  public  life.  « 

He  ardently  si^ported  the  clM|c|[t}f  Prinee  Leopold.  One  ofliis 
Catholic  colleagues^having  protested  against  the  election  of  a  Lutheran 
king,  he  replied,  '^  U||fortunately  §sr  the  views  of  certain  Catholic  t 
theorists,  whoever  is  dected*  will  be  obliged  to  swear  fidelity  to  the 
constitution,  of  which  the  most  precious  security,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
immense  majority  of  Belgian  Cadiolics,  is  precisely  the  suppression  of 
all  those  special  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  civil  administration; 
which  protects  and  sustains  the  fiuth  only  by  exacting,  sooner  or 
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later,  too  high  a  price  fbr  the  material  assistance  which  it  gives^ 
(p.  161).  Fourteen  jears  later  he  displayed  the  same  love  of  free* 
dom  in  replj  to  M.  Thiers  and  the  Bishop  oT  Langie&  M.  Thiers 
had  said  that  the  Belgic  revolution  had  led  to  the  political  domina* 
tion  of  the  clergy.  "If  that  assertion  were  tme,**  replied  Coont  de 
M^rode,  "  I  coidd  only  feel  a  profound  regret  ibr  the  part  I  took  in 
the  rerolution  of  which  the  independence  of  Belgium  is  the  result, 
since  the  deliverance  from  the  Dutch  yoke  would  be  transformed,  for 
our  provinces,  into  A  political  servitude  under  the  spiritual  power: 
for  that  servitude  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most  fa^  thitag, 
the  greatest  peril  of  ][)erversion,  to  which  modem  nations  can  be 
exposed."  Monseigneur  Farisis,  having  affirmed  that  a  state  must  be  * 
atheistic  "v^ich  protects  the  liberty  of  religious  belief,  elicited  the 
following  ahswer:  "  If  the  state,  according  to  the  fundamental  institu- 
tions of  France  and  Belgium,  adopts  no  particular  religion,  this  rule 
has  been  admitted  in  order  to  protect  the  full  exercise  of  worship, 

not  to  destroy  it How  can  we  deny  the  existence  of  the 

Divinity,  when  special  care  is  taken  to  secure  the  celebration  of 
divine  service  exercised  freely  and  from  conviction  ?  Is  the  serious 
religion  of  a  people  in  the  order  of  official  ceremonies,  or  in  the 
piety  that  is  in  their  hearts?  A  government  which  attempts  to 
destroy  this  piety  is  atheistic,  even  ^  it  has  an  ostensible  worship" 
(p.  282). 

On  the  eve  of  the  revolution  of  February,  the  Count  de  Mdrode 
addr^sed^'a  letter  £o'the  Pope,  exhorting  him  to  abolish  the  censor- 
ship >uid  establish  a  &ee  press,  which  he  proposed  to  qualify  by 
Tdi^fhring  oHie-fourtE  of  the  space  in  every  journal  for  articles  to  b^ 
supplied  by  government  The  expedient  wad  impracticable;  but 
nevertheless' the  arguments  used  in  this  remarkable  paper  are  per- 
fectly sound.  '^  There  are  but  two  remedies  for  the  evils  of  journalism, 
censorsHip  anfl  true  publicity.  The  first  has  become  decrepit ;  the  ^ 
peo]|9le  will  no  longer  ac^pt  it.  Wherever  old  institutions  are  crumb'- 
linj^,  where  a'bsolute  power  is  compelled' to  grant  rights'^ndt  seouritieif 
to  the  nations,  it  becomes  Impossible  to  fetter  thought  disseminated 

by  the  press But  if  a  hostile  journalism  rejects  a  censorship 

exercised  efficaciously  in  Che  ikune  of  religion  and  morality,  it  is  in 

still  greater  f^ar  of  true  publicity And  what  govemmeift  is 

more  capable  than  your  own.  Holy  Father,  of  defendflig  itself  by 
pubUcity?"  (p.  288).      • 

50.  Herr  von  B^hfiiofit-lias^pint  so  many  years  at  Florence,  as 
Prussian  minister,  that  he  has  become  an  excellent  writer  of  Italian,  an 
anttiority  upon  Itdian  history,  oil'i^hich  he  has  published  nearly 
twenty  volumes,  and  an  intimate  friehd  of  the  moat  eminent  states- 
men and  authors  of  the  coubtry.  He  delights  in  episodes,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  his  Florentine  annals,  all  his  writings  turn  on  per- 
sofial  or  secondary  events,  such  as  the  censure  of  Galileo,  the  agitation 
of  Sarpi  against  tiie  Hof^  See,  the  Countess  of  Albany,  or  the  CencL 
Though  he  sllbws  himself  always  master  of  his  subject,  he  writes  like 
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one  ta  wliom  -writing  ia  a  pastime^  with  an  easy  n^ligtsnce  that  betrajs 
little  literary  ambition.  His  latest  publication  contains  sketches  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries;  and  a  whole  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  life  of 
Cesare  Balbo,  whom  he  jusUj  terms  the  noblest  figure  among  the 
Italian  reformers  of  his  time. 

Balbo  did  not  escape  in  his  jouth  the  influence  of  the  frivolous 
and  infidel  spirit  of  the  age  of  Alfieri.  He  was  converted  from  it;  and 
the  germ  of  his  later  opinions  was  lidd  by  Chateaubriand*!  Ginie  du 
ChristiaTusme'-SL  work  the  success  of  which  is  a  decisive  measure  of 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  admired.  He 
was  at  Bome  when  Pius  YH.  was  carried  into  eaptivity,  and  he  bore 
witness  afUr  forty  years  to  the  effect  of  that  spectacle  on  his  mind. 
''  It  is  forty  years,**  he  said  in  the  parliament  in  1849, ''  since  I  had 
the  misfortune  and  incurred  the  guilt  of  taking  part  in  th«  destruc- 
tion of  the  temporal  power  of  anoSier  great  pope— Pius  VU.  ..*... 
The  example  of  civil  courage  which  stood  alone  in  Italy  at  that  time, 
of  resistance,  protest,  and  refusal  to  recognise  or  yield,  on  the  side 
of  the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  the  prelates,  and  the  clergy,  which  was  so 
little  esteemed  in  those  days — ^this  example  it  was,  I  say,  that  revealed 
to  me  the  vitality  of  that  institution  which  was  supposed  to  be  declining. 
It  planted  the  germ  of  those  papal  opinions  with  which  I  am  so  ofl^ 
reproached,  but  in  which  I  am  more  confirmed  the  more  I  consider  the 
question**  (L  307).  He  was  not  violently  hostile  to  the  French  domi- 
nation in  Italy,  although,  soon  after  its  fall,  he  projected  a  work  which 
was  to  show  that  Italy  was  always  unhappy  under  foreign  rule,  and 
that  the  first  of  all  duties  was  to  overthrow  it.  This  is  the  political 
idea  that  iospired  his  most  popular  work,  the  Compendium  of  Italian 
History.  But  his  patriotism  was  deeply  influenced  by  two  other  ele- 
ments besides  the  love  of  independence, — a  spirit  of  elevated  morality 
and  devotion  to  the  Church.  *^  In  no  age  and  in  no  situation  can  in- 
dependence be  gained  by  the  resources  of  Machiavellistiii  poli<!y,  not 
even  by  that  artifice^  duplicity,  and  dissimulation  which  is. its  least 
objectionabla  pifrt.  A  nation  oannot  conquer  and  preserve  its  free* 
dom  by  falsehood  and  deceit^  the  vice  of  tyrants  and  «f  slaves.  The 
enterprise  of  achieving  freedom  requires,  above  all,  universal  consent; 
but  uSiiversal  consent,  thanks  to  Uie  divine  element  in  human  nature, 
can  never  be  obtained  without  upright,  outspoken,  open,  and  even  , 
rude  virtue*'  (i  221).  Balbo  was  even  more  widely  remeved  from 
the  authors  of  Italian  unity  by  his  religion  than  by  his  sense  of  hon- 
our. "His  progranmie,"  says  his  biographer,  "was  always  the 
same:  the  political  independence  o^taly  \i(nnbiaed  widi  the  great- 
ness of  the  Church"  (i.  7).  Further:  he  was  deeply  read  in  history,  ; 
and  he  studied  the  conditions  of  thu  freedom  of  his  country  in  th«» 
experience  of  past  times.  "The  character. of  the  inhabitants,*'  he 
wrote,  "  corresponts  with  the  nature  of>  the  different  districts,  and 
the  several  parts,  from  Piedmont  to  Sicily,  are  perhaps  more  widely 

different  than  London  and  Paris Not  the  dividing,  but 

the  grouping  of  Italy  in  several  distinct  states  is  so  natural,  that 
it  occurs  in  the  earliest  times,  and  has  been  repeated  eemstantly  in* 
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later  ages.  And  it  would  be  repeated,  in  my  opinion,  once  more,  if 
force  or  accident  should  again  convert  the  whol«  peninsula  into  one 
uniform  state*'  (i.  222).  Hence  Balbo  became  Ifae  apostle  of  con- 
federation, as  the  only  security  for  Italian  independence  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  politiciBl  morality,  with  the  liber^  of  the  Church,  and 
with  the  teaching  of  history. 

He  was  too  earnest  a  lover  of  freedom  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
Italian  conservatives.  He  speaks  as  follows  of  his  mission  to  GaSta: 
''  I  endeavoured  to  induce  Hus  IX.  and  his  ministers  t«  do  as  we 
have  done,  and  remain  faithful  to  the  constitution  which  has  been 
conceded.  We  did  not  flatter  ourselves  with  h6pes  of  success;  but  at 
least  it  was  /an  honourable  protest  of  a  government  and  a  king  who 
will  not  deviate  from  that  course  to  which  may  (jod  one  day  bring 
back  the  others'*  (i.  311).  Tet  he  was  eminently  impopular,  espe- 
cially afler  his  alliance  with  Count  Revel;  and  in  his  hatred  of 
revolution  he  seems  to  have  invested  legitimacy  with  some  of  the 
virtues  of  legality.  '^  Fear  and  love  are  the  two  instruments  of 
governing — ^the  first  for  the  new,  the  other  for  the  old  legitimate 
princes.  New  sovereigns,  if  they  would  be  loved,  must  pay  for  it : 
Napoleon  learnt  what  purchased  love  is  worth.  How  many  were 
faithful  to  him  in  his  repeated  fall  ?  If  a  legitimate  sovereign  had 
possessed  but  half  the  renown  that  belonged  to  him  even  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  some  would  have  abandoned,  but  assuredly  not  all  would  have 

deserted  himt That  was  not  the  fate  of  the  Bourbons,  or  the 

Stuarts,  even  the  most  feeble  among  them.  All  the  errors  and  the 
crimes  of  Napoleon  sprang  from  the  want  of  legitimacy, — even  his 
persecution  of 4h9  ^^f^  both  a  crime  and  an  error.  Ul^timate  and 
an  intruder,  h»  was  necessarily  an  enemv  of  the  most  aarient  and 
legitimate  of  authorities — the  Church"  (i.  62).  The  career  •f  a 
statesman  who  believed  that  objects  desirable  in  themselves  might 
not  be  attained  by  criminal  means  could  not  prosper  under  Victor 
Emanuel  H. ;  and  Balbo's  writings  have  been  thrust  ou%  of  sight  by 
the  works  of  Ferrari  and  X«afarina,  almost  as  completely  as  his  politics 
by  the  administration  of  Oavaixr  and  the»  Unionists  who  have  Suo« 
ceeded  him.  His  ideas  will  be  revived  when  the  revolutionary  crisb 
is  over  ;  for  they  are  the  only  basis  of  a  permanent  settlement  which 
overlooks  neither  national  rights,  like  the  Treaty  ef  Vienna,  nor 
national  duties,  like  the  policy  of  annexation. 

51 . .  A  Frenchwoman  who8#  nCs  was  passed  obscurely  in  Langae- 
doc,  with  few  books  and  without  s^lventure,  who  never  gained  or 
sought  distinction  either  in  literatun  or  in  society,  and  whose  jour- 
nal nevertheless  attracts  the  reader  with  a  rich  and  powerful  inter- 
est, cannot  have  had  a  mind  of  common  mould.  Mdlle.  £ug6nie  de 
Gu^rin  is  known  to  the  world  only  through  the  reputation  of  her 
brother,  to  whom  «eh^  was  warmly  attached,  and  whose  more  culti- 
vated mind  waa  exokssively  influenced  by  her  deeper  and  stronger 
nature.  Her  aSectio%  for  him  is  the  strongest  sentiment  which  the 
pages  now  published  reveal    They  consist  of  certain  fragments  and 
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letters,  cliiefly  of  a  jouroal  which  she  kept  for  her  brother  to  read  after 
he  had  established  himself  in  Paris.  Maurice  de  Qu6rin  was  at  one 
time  estranged  from  the  faith  by  the  inflaence  of  Lamennais.  He  mar- 
ried, and  died  soon  after,  in  the  year  1839.  These  are  the  outward 
ev^ents  whi<^,  reflected  in  the  pious  and  loving  heart  of  his  sister,  give 
life  and  movement  to  her  diary.  Its  merit  lies  in  the  singular  strength 
and  earnestness  of  her  mind,  in  a  simple  piety  which  tinges  all  her 
thoughts,  and  in  a  clearness  of  expression  which  is  often  admirable, 
and  neverlsinks  into  monotony,  affectation,  or  commonplace. 

The  books  she  read  were  few,  but  of  the  best  kind,  and  prevented 
her  from  dwelling  anxiously  and  exclusively  on  her  own  feelings* 
Her  favourites  were  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  St.  Theresa,  Bossuet, 
F^nelon,  and  Pascal.  She  thus  describes  the  result  of  her  first 
acquaintance  with  other  works  than  books  of  piety.  "  Judge  what 
must  have  been  the  effect  of  these  serious  studies,  and  how  pro- 
foundly they  opened  my  mind.  Thenceforward  I  had  another  idea 
of  things  :  I  received  a  sort  of  revelation  of  the  world,  of  God,  of 
every  thing.  It  was  a  happiness,  and  a  surprise  like  that  of  tho 
chicken  bursting  its  shell.  And  what  charmed  me  above  all  is,  that 
my  faith,  nourished  with  all  these  great  things,  became  vigorous  and 
strong"  (p.  167).  Seven  years  are  embraced  by  the  journal,  from 
1834  to  1840,  and  some  fragments  are  of  a  later  date.  The  horizon 
becomes  gradually  wider ;  new  subjects  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the 
writer,  and  her  judgment  is  more  matured.  There  is  a  wide  gulf 
of  reflection  and  experience  between  the  last  extract  *and  the  next. 
*'  Illusions  of  esteem,  love,  and  confidence — what  a  sonow,  oh,  my 
God  1  and  how  much  it  costs  to  know  mscnkind'so  weH  f  How  often 
I  would  wish  to  ignore  the  treacherous  side  of  humafi  nature  which 
18  exposed  on  each  occasion !  No  beauty  without  ugliness,  no  virtue 
without  its  accompanying  vice,  no  self-devotion,  no  affection,  no 
elevated  feelings,  without  a  gross  alloy ;  no  unmixed  admiration  is 

left  t#  me,  tfven  in  the  order  ef  holiness This  misfortune  haa 

happened  to  me  more  than  oncef  and  it  is  teaching  me  to  esteem  and 
♦O  k)ve  perfectly  only  the  f>erfection  of  Ood"  (p.  434).  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  passages  is  the  following :  *'  Among  women, 
friendship  is  a  plant  of  rapid  growth.  A  single  agreeable  quality,  a 
word,  a  nothiag,  is  enough  for  an  attachment  j  but  they  are  com-* 
monly  links  of  thread,  so  that  people  say  there  is  no  friendship  amoaf 
women.  I  know  not ;  one  may  feel  attached  for  a  day  or  two,  more 
or  less,  and  yet  perfectly :— ephemeraf  affection,  which  I  have  always 
dreaded  for  myself  and  for  mj*&iends.  Nothing  4s  more  ^aiuM 
than  to  have  something  dead  M  one's  heart,  to  make  oneVheart  a 
grave"  (p.  177).  ^  .  ' 

A  settled  and  increasing  melancholy,  which  *the  conduct  and  then 
the  death  of  hei  brother  heightened  almost  to  despair,  was  natural  to 
her  fipom  a  very  early  period.  It  mingles  e^ery  wliere  with  her  religion. 
**  What  is  it  that  I  seek  in  creatures,  to  make  tty  piHow  of  a  human 
breast)  Alas  1  I  have  seen  how  death  tal^s  il  from  us.  Bather  let 
tne  lean,  Jesus,  on  Thy  crown  of  thorns.   St.  Augustine's  feast  to-day, 

VOL.  II.  t 
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that  saint  who  w«pt  so  heartily  for  the  friend  he  had  lost,  and  for 
haying  loyed  Ood  so  late.  May  I  not  haye  those  two  regrets !  Oh, 
let  me  not  feel  that  douhle^ged  sorrow  which  could  pierce  my  soul 
to  death !  To  die  without  loye  is  to  die  in  hell.  Diyine  loye  alone 
real ;  the  others  are  but  shadows"  (p.  287).  ''  Tears  alone  oblige  xa 
to  belieye  in  immortality**  (p.  297).  "  Nothing  in  separation  is  so 
oppressiye  as  silence.  It  is  death  anticipated''  (p.  273).  When  she 
reads  a  book  of  geology,  the  fossils  teach  her  the  same  lesson  oC 
death .  '*  Wrecks  of  humanity,  known  to  God  alone,  of  which  He  has 
hidden  the  relics  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  as  if  to  hide  them  from 
our  curiosity.  If  He  allows  us  to  see  something  of  them,  it  is  to 
teach  us  that  the  earth  is  an  abyss  of  sorrow,  and  that  all  we  gain 
by  disturbing  its  entrails  is  to  disooyer  epitaphs  and  tombs"  (p.  272). 
In  her  misery  after  her  brother's  death,  she  composed  a  litany  of  dis- 
tress, commemorating  the  sorrows  of  our  Lord.  This  profound 
melimcholy,  joined  to  the  want  of  interest  in  her  joyless  and  secluded 
life,  explains  her  occasional  complaints  of  ennui,  which  would  other- 
wise seem  unnatural  in  so  pious,  so  contemplatiye,  and  so  interior  a 
spirit. 

Only  once  in  this  yolume  we  find  her  peaceful  thoughts  oyer- 
shadowed  by  the  controyersies  of  the  day.  Her  gentleness  and 
affectionate  tolerance  for  her  brother's  opinions  neyer  desert  her;  but 
once  she  raises  her  yoice  to  protest  against  the  doctrines  of  Lamen- 
nais.  the  ^arly  Christians,  she  said,  had  suffered  persecution  with- 
'out  resistance;  by  what  right,  then,  did  Poland  take  up  armst 
Surely  God  and  Hber^were  understood  by  the  martyrs  quite  as  well 
as  by  Lamennais.  When  she  began  to  read  the  Hterature  of  her 
times,  her  taste  was  so  thoroughly  formed  that  she  could  understand 
its  beauties  in  spite  of  her  unworldly  and  sensitiye  habits.  On  read- 
ing "Victor  Hugo,  she  exclaims:  **  What  a  man !  he  is  diyine,  he  is 
infernal^  he  is  wi^e,  he  is  mad,  he  is  the  people,  he  is  the  king,  he -is 
man,  woman,  painter,  poet,  sculptor,  eyery  thing.  He  has  sees  all 
things,  done  all  thihgs,  felt  all  things.  He  surprises,  repels,  and  en- 
chants me**  (p.  228).  There  is  a  little  malice  in  the  cntioiam  on 
Custine's  book  on  Spain.  **  I  like  M.  de  Custine,  who  amuste  ma, 
although  he  is  sometimes  rather  lengthy ;  but  it  is  like  the  leHgthi- 
•ness  of  a  balT  (p.  295). 

One  idea  underlies  eyery  page  of  the  diary — the  hope  of  con- 
certing her  brojfher.'  She  uses  neither  complaints,  arguments,  nor 
exhortations^  but  relies  on  the  constant  presence  of  her  own  fiuth 
and  piety,  which  the  journal  kept  before  him,  to  effect  his  conyersion. 
7"  Whence,  indeed,  (^  come,  except  from  aboye,  all  the  tender,  lofty, 
sweet,  true,  pure  things  that  fill  my  heart  whenever  I  speak  to  youf* 
(p.  78.)  She  obtuned  at  last  the  consolation  for  which  she  prayed, 
but  oii\y  at  her  brother's  death ;  and  the  old  sorrow  gaye  way  to  one 
that  could  neyer  be  healed  in  this  life. 

52.  The  revised  edition  of  Michaud*s  BiographU  Universelle  and 
the  rival  Dictionary  of  Didot  continue  to  appear  side  by  side,  and 
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hare  both  arriTod  at  the  letter  P.  Much  has  been  done  by  the.  edi^ 
tors  of  the  former  work  to  bring  it  to  the  level  of  the  present  time,  by 
the  insertion  of  new  and  very  elaborate  artioles,  whilst  the  old  are  lerb 
pretty  much  as  they  were.  It  will  remain  always  valuable  as  a  con- 
temporary monument  of  the  generation  in  which  it  first  appeared;  for 
it  contains  quantities  of  information  respecting  the  men  of  the  Eevo- 
hition  and  the  Empire  derived  from  private  sources.  The  General 
Biography  of  Didot  displays  the  character  of  a  totally  different  period. 
It  is  more  scientific  than  literary,  has  great  pretensions  to  accurate 
learning,  occupies  itself  largely  with  remote  iiges,  and*  is  less  specifi- 
cally French*  The  display  of  authorities  at  the  end  of  each  article 
is  so  imperfect  as  to  mislead  more  than  it  assists  the  reader.  "  For 
instance,  out  of  fifteen  lives  of  Pius  Y.  only  three  are  named,  and 
they  are  not  the  three  best;  Gifibrd  is  not  cited  among  the  bio- 
graphers of  Htt;  at  the  end  of  a  very  elaborate  notice  of  Plato,  not 
a  single  work  that  has  appeared  within  the  last  twenty  years  is  men- 
tioned. Ritschl's  edition  of  Plautus,  the  pride  of  Grerman  philology, 
and  Sillig*s  edition  of  Pliny,  are  not  spoken  of;  in  the  article  on 
Pliny,  a  book  is  referred  to  which  the  writer  cannot  have  seen,  and 
he  Imows  nothing  of  the  important  fragment  of  the  Natural  History 
discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  Mone.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
articles,  such  as  that  on  Pedro  the  Gruel,  contain  a  list  of  authori- 
ties which  is  very  carefiilly  compiled. 

The  religious  tone  of  the  work  is  simply  that  of  hostility  to  Catho- 
licism. In  the  article  on  Plato  we  read,  '^  A  mesure  que  FEglise,  dans 
les  si^es  subs^uents,  s'^arte  de  I'esprit  de  F^vangile,  "ses  sym- 
pathies pour  le  Platonisme  s'afiaiblissent"  (p.  451).  '  In  that*on  Pius 
V.  it  is  stated,  ''Suivant  des  documents  tir^s  des  archives  deTEspagne 
et  des  papiers  de  Philippe  11,  Pie  Y  n'aurait  pas  ^t^  Stranger  il  des 
projets  fonn^s  contre  la- vie  de  la  reine  Elisabe^"  (p.  105).  This  can 
refer  only  to  the  project  of  assassination  which  was  entertained  at  Ma- 
drid, and  of  which  Mignet  gives  ample  details  (JShtolre  de  Mark  Stmart, 
iL  145)«  There  is  not  only  no  evidence,  bu^  no  hint  or  suggestion, 
thai  t^  Pope  was  privy  to  the  design.  It  is  dear  that  many  of  the 
imten  are  as  likely  to  be  wrong  voluntarily  as^firom  ignorance  or 
neglect.  .  Many  articles,  however,  are  really  excellent^  and  contain 
original  research  or  new  information.  Among  the  ancients,  we  would 
point  out  those  on  Plotinus,  Polybius,  and  Plutaitsh ;  and  of  the  mod- 
ems, Marco  Polo,  Melchior  de  Polign&c,  and  Piron.  Lovers  ef  art 
will  be  interested  to  know,  that  155  letters  of  Poussin  are  soon  to  be 
published  by  M.  de  Chennevidres.  Many  readers  will  leani  in  this 
volume  for  the  first  time,  that  an  illustrious  patriot  has  borne  the  ig- 
noble name  of  Pot^  and  delivered  speeches  in  tlie  States-General  of 
1484,  which  have  a  striking  likeness  to  those  of  Pym  in  1641. 
There  is  a  discriminating  vindication  of  Porson  from  the  charge 
of  intemperance,  which  betrays— it  must  be  confessed— a  slight 
political  bias : ''  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  statesmen  and  eminent 
persons  of  the  Tory  party  did  not  blush  to  be  seen  tmder  the  influence 
of  wine;  and  if  Porson  was  bitterly  reproached  with  a  fault  which  was 
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not  babitual  with  him,  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of  his  independent 
principles"  (p.  838). 

53.  The  revelations  of  M.  Canler,  the  fonner  chief  of  the  Paris 
detectives,  cannot  have  been  of  much  use  to  thieves,  for  they  betray 
but  few  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade;  and,  among  his  numerous  stories  of 
dexterity,  there  is  hardly  one  that  shows  extraordinaiy  ingenuity 
or  presence  of  mind.  The  real  interest  of  the  book,  and  the  offence 
committed  by  the  author,  consist  in  the  light  he  throws  on  the  artifices 
of  the  political  police,  and  the  mode  in  which  its  work  interfered  with 
the  prevention  of  ordinary  crime.  He  protests  vigorously  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  state  interests  on  the  machinery  for  the  pro- 
tection of  private  property,  and  some  of  his  remarks  possess  real 
political  importance. 

Afler  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Bern,  the  attention  of  the 
French  administration  was  concentrated  on  political  conspiracies, 
and  the  regular  police  was  weakened.  Instead  of  two  chief  officers 
and  eight  inspectors  for  three  arrondissemefUSf  there  remained  only 
one  officer  and  six  inspectors.  The  others  were  transferred  to  the 
political  department,  *'and  the  liberals  lost  in  freedom  what  the 
thieves  gained  in  impunity**  (p.  23).  The  funds  allotted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  were  diverted  from  their  professed  destina- 
tion, in  jorder  to  be  spent  on  the  increased  force  of  the  secret  police 
{p.  82).  Whilst  the  office  of  the  r^ular  police  force  is  to  prevent 
crime,  the  agents  of  a  suspicions  government  are  employed  in  pro- 
motii^  it.  Hieir  <>bject  is  to  bring  to  light  the  secret  thoughts  of 
tnen,  to  provoke  manifestatioiis  of  discontent,  in  order  that  the  govern- 
ment may  know  who  are  Ub  enemies,  and  may  be  able  to  wat^h  or, 
if  necessary,  to  disarm  them.  The  confusion  of  these  two  services, 
which  inevitably  happens  where  the  numbers  employed  are  very 
large,  corrupts  and  demoralises  the  operations  of  the  ordinary  police, 
aecustcmis  it  to  provide  occasions  for  criminal  enterprises,  and  to-de- 
ecive  and  mislead  the  evil-disposed,  instead  of  restraining  them  by 
iear.  When  the  police  engage  in  an  insidious  comj^city  wiUi 
rogues,  a  real  cooiplicity  soon  follows;  and  those  who  practise  deodt 
on  behalf  of  the  government  come  to  practise  it  on  their  own.  Under 
the  Bestoration,  it  was  deemed  of  consequence  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  BonafMtftist  feeling  in  the  south.  Agents  were  accordingly  sent, 
disguised  as  pedJars,  to  dispose  of  images  and  busts  of  the  royal  per- 
eonages.  .  Bu*  at  the  bottom  of  their  pack  they  carried  prints  and 
statues  of  the  emperor,  which  they  offered  secretly  (p.  39).  At  the 
-same  period  there  ivere  agents  who  extorted  hush-money  to  such  an 
extent,  that  Canler  declines  there  were  scHne  who  in  six  or  seven 
years  made  16,000/.  and  even  24,000/.  (p.  37).  He  does  not  speak 
more  favourably  of  latef  governments.  When  Blanqui  was  arrested 
in  1848,  the  prefect  of  police  was  obliged  to  have  reconisc  to  the 
ordinary  police  agents:  The  members  of  the  political  serrioe  were 
not  to  be  trusted ;  and  they  could  not  act  with  the  others,  because  they 
had  been,  for  the  most  part,  arrested  by  them  before  the  Bevolutioa 
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(p.  812).  In  the  insurrection  of  June,  Canler  was  deserted  by  nine 
of  his  subordinates,  who  joined  the  insurgents.  He  ends  his  memoirs 
with  a  criticism  on  the  system  which  has  prevailed  since  his  time, 
and  which  showed  its  incapacity  at  the  time  of  the  attempt  of  OrsinL 
The  simplest  precautions,  V alphabet  vulgaire  du  mitierj  would  haye 
effectively  prevented  that  crime.  He  thinks  the  ostentation  of  a 
ubiquitous  police,  the  custom  of  the  military  empire  which  places 
them  as  conspicuously  as  possible,  is  chiefly  to  blame.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  a  well-regulated  system,  that  the  police  should 
line  the  passage  of  the  emperor,  and  stand  between  him  and  the 
people.  But,  in  order  to  watch  the  crowd,  the  front  is  the  veiy  place 
they  must  avoid  (p.  441). 

54.  Since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Neale's  work,  though  without 
any  knowledge  of  it,  a  young  divine  of  the  Jansenist  school  of  Utrecht 
has  written,  for  his  doctor's  degree,  a  history  of  the  remarkable 
conmiunity  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  school  is  so  silent  in 
the  world  of  letters,  that  it  is  interesting  to  learn  something  about 
its  position  and  ideas  from  one  of  its  members.  Its  publications 
have  been  generally  nothing  but  protests  against  the  repeated  cen- 
sures of  the  Holy  See.  Dr.  Gerth  van  Wijk,  who  has  been  edu- 
cated by  the  Protestant  faculty  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  writes 
chiefly,  as  it  appears,  to  correct  Protestant  views  with  regard  to  his 
party.  His  book  has  been  printed  three  years;  but  has,  we  ^lieve^ 
only  lately  come  into  circulation. 

The  favour  with  which  the  school  is  looked  on  by  Pjf^testantSy 
who  suppose  that  it  approaches  their  own  system,  is  founded,  says 
onr  author,  on  erroneous  impressions.  -Its  members'  reject  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation ;  they  hold  salvation  to  be  impossible  except 
in  communion  with  Rome :  unitatem  etiam  extemam  cum  Eecleeia 
Romano- CathoUca  prorsu8  neceseariam  eeatxmane  ad  scdutem  cekrman; 
and,  etsi  muko  melius  quam  casteri  RomanxhCathoUei  judicent  de  Sacrm 
Saipturce  lecttone^  they  sio  not  entrust  the  Bible  to  the  bands  of  the 
faithful,  except  in  authorised  editions  and  with  an  approved  com<- 
mentary.  They  are  not  Jansenists,  they  say,  sinee  Jansenism  is  a 
question  of  faith  and  morals,  whilst  their  cause  is  a  question  of  canon 
law.  Nevertheless,  on  those  points  cto  which  the  older  Jansenists 
and  the  Gallicans  differed  from  the  received  teaching  of  the  Gburoh, 
and  especially  where  those  parties  agree  with  each  other^  the  clergy 
of  Utrecht  agree  with  them.  But  tiiev  represent  their  real  dispute 
with  the  Holy  See  to  be  in  their  denial  that  the  Ohurch  of  Utmsht 
was  subverted  by  the  Reformation.  Clerue  Trajectinui  eibi  perdunp- 
tionein  postuUU  eortmdem  jurium  ac  prwUegtonan  quibus  ante  Re  forma- 
tionem  fructus  erat  (p.  II].  They  particularly  insist  that  they  do 
not  derive  their  origin  ^m  Jansenism,  but  are  the  continuation  of 
the  old  medieval  hierarchy.  The  restoration  of  the  hierarchy,  there- 
fore, put  an  end  to  the  prospect  of  reconciliation,  and  they  petitioned 
the  lung  against  its  admission;  but  tktf  king  acknowledged  their 
bishops,  and  those  who  were  appointed  by  the  Holy  See,  at  the  same 
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tinie  (p.  173).  A  new  occasion  of  asserting  their  opposition  to  the 
idea  of  development  in  doctrine,  and  to  the  opinions  which  had 
been  defended  by  their  old  adrersaries  the  JesuitS,  arose  in  1854. 
Their  three  prelates  published  a  pastoral  against  the  dbgma  which 
was  proclaimed  in  that  year,  as  contrary  to  the  immntaJ^ly  of  the 
Church — DocumenJtum  apertwn  appeUarant  faUiHlUatiB  papdUt. 

These  eyents,  says  our  author,  obtained  for  the  party  many  new 
friends;  but  he  deems  it  prudent  to  conceal  the  names  of  those  who 
accepted  communion  with  them  as  soon  as  they  had  definitely  re- 
nounced an  article  of  Gathohc  faith.  Their  whole  number  amounts 
to  about  five  thousand  souls,  in  twenty-five  parishes  in  the  dioceses  of 
Utrecht  and  Haarlem.  They  profess  to  have  many  secret  adherents 
in  the  Church — etiam  ipsi  Romce  Cardinales  communionem  ostendenmt 
(p.  169).  But  the  prelate  whom  our  author  calls  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  and  claims  as  one  of  their  allies,  never  occupied  that  see, 
and  in  all  probability  never  entertained  the  views  attributed  to  hinu 
The  tone  of  this  book  is  perfectly  moderate,  but  not  sanguine  or 
hopeful.  Living  in  an  atmosphere  of  Calvinism,  nourished  by  the 
Protestant  theology  of  Holland,  and*  too  few  in  number  to  exercise 
an  intellectual  influence,  the  Utrecht  Jansenists  have  nothing  but  the 
vitality  of  the  sectarian  spirit  to  sustain  them.  Dr.  Gerth  ran  Wijk 
acknowledges  that  the  possibility  of  their  claims  being  admitted  was 
destroyed  by  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy;  and  since  their 
.  ]^ection  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  even  the  out- 
ward pretence  of  dogmatk  agreement  is  at  an  end.  The  want  of 
fiuBiliariiy  with  th^  Catholic  system^  and  the  canon  law  is  apparent 
in  the  book  before  uf;  and  die  natural  eourse  of  things  will  be,  that 
the  sect  will  be  absorbed  by  one  of  the  parties  in  the  disorganised 
Protestantism  of  the  Netherlands. 

55.  When  Southey  was  rejoicing,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  in 

the  progress  and  apparent  success  of  uiat  movement  which  had  wiped 

off  from  English  Protestantism  the  reproach  of  being  indifferent  to 

the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  his  thoughts  turned 

^  back  to  the  unsatisfied  daims  of  the  poor  and  suffering  classes  aft 

•  home,  and  he  added  the  expression  of  a  wish,  that  ''  thirty  years 
hence  another  reproach  may  also  be  effaced,  and  England  may  have 
its  Sisters  of  Charity."  A  very  few  years  passed  by  before  the 
thepliQgical  school  which  was  destined  to  give  form  and  reality  to 
his  aspiration  rose  into  importance ;  and  long  before  the  time  he  bad 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  new  institution,  experiments  had 

•*  been  made  in  it  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  with  y^iy  decisive  results. 

The  Tractarian  Sisterhoods  have,  in  most  cases,  conferred  on  the 

/  population  around  them  a  benefit  as  unquestionable  as  the  spirit  of 

*  self-sacrifice  from  which  they  have  sprung.  But  their  usefulness  has 
been  greatly  impaired  by  the  hostility  they  have  had  to  encounter, 
and  that  hostility  has  been  to  a  great  extent  justified  by  the  errors 

V  and  defects  in  their  own  organisation.    Founded  on  religious  engage- 
ments, and  claiming  an  ecclesiastical  status,  they  essentially  dep^od. 
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both  for  their  origin  and  r^;alatiott,  on  the  rulers  of  the  communion 
to  which  thej  belong  ;  and  no  intelligible  theory  has  jet  been  pat 
before  the  world,  to  justify  the  assumption  of  episcopal  jurisdiction 
with  regard  to  them  by  those  clergymen  who  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  die  place  deliberately  lefb  vacant  by  their  superiors.  Nor  is 
this  disadvantage  merely  formal  and  abstract  A  new  school  of 
thought  is  necessarily  opposed  to  existing  authorities,  just  in  so  far 
as  it  is  new:  the  antagonism  is  involved  in  those  conditions  under 
which  a  doctrine  or  idea  unfolds  itself  amongst  mankind.  But  an 
organisf'd  body,  claiming  to  discharge  functions  and  Ailfil  ends  which 
belong  to  it  only  as  a  member  of  a  larger  one,  cannot  of^se  or 
ignore  the  authority  by  which  the  larger  organisation  is  controUedi 
inthout  assuming  an  attitude  of  rebellion  towards  it.  Such  an 
attitude  may  or  may  not  be  justifiable  in  any  given  case,  biit  it  must 
^ways  create  a  presumption  against  the  body  which  assumes  it. 
From  this  position,  and  its  consequences,  the  Tractarian  Sisterhoods 
have  not  be  enable  to  extricate  themselves;  and  it  is  even  question- 
able whether  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  them  have  any  desire 
that  they  should  do  so.  The  result  is  a  government,  which  by  its 
aecresy  becomes  the  fruitful  mother  of  erroneous  suspicions,  aoid  by 
its  despotism  and  irresponsibility  saps  the  strength  of  natural  cha* 
lacter,  blunts  the  moral  sense,  and  leaves  a  wide  and  mischievous 
scope  for  the  eccentri6ities  of  morbid  sentiment. 

A  desire  for  some  less  rigid  organisation  of  female  agency  for 
diaritable  purposes  is  a  natural  consequence  of  "ihe  lessons  which 
have  been  taught  by  the  workis^' bf  iSie  Thurtaiikn  Sisterhoods^ 
Schemes  of  this  kind  have  ibund/c^siderable  favour  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  wit^n  the  kst  two  or  thx^e  years, 
and  especially  since  public  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  by 
Dr.  Howson's  Essay  on  Deaconesses  in  tiie  QtMrterly  Seview  for 
Septem^r  1860.  He  has  now  reprinted  this  essay  with  large 
'  additions  ;  and  his  book  is  thei  fullest  and  most  systematic  exposition 
«of  the  idea  which  has  yet  appeared  in  England.  '^  By  deaconesses," 
he  says,  '^  we  understand  something  contrast^  with  desultory  lady 
visitors  on  the  one  hknd,  and  with  strictiy  conventual  Sist^hoods 
on  the  other.  We  desire  to  see  women  devoting  theniselves  to  th^ 
nursing  of  the  sick,  to  ih^  systematic  care  of  the  youDg,  to  the 
rescue  of  the  degraded,  to  tiie  details  of  parochial  work,  as  the  busi- 
ness of  their  lives;  and  yet  we  desire  to  see  this  done  without  ensnar- 
ing vows,  without  any  breach  of  domestic  ties,  and  witiiout  even  the 
affectation  of  what  is  foreign  to  the  English  people  and  the  £ng- 
hsh  Church."  The  Tractarian  Sisterhoods  vainly  aimed  at  repro- 
ducing tiie  type  of  the  Catholic  conventual  system.  The  new  insla^ 
totion  of  Deaconesses,  with  an  equal  absence  of  originality,  but  a 
greater  chance  of  successful  adaptation,  is  derived  from  tiie  well* 
known  Protestant  establishments  at  Kaiserswerth,  Strasbuig,  Siehen, 
and  other  places.  Of  the  constitution  and  working  of  these  houses 
Dr.  Howson  gives  some  interesting  details;  but,  from  a  critical  point 
of  view,  his  book  is  chiefly  valuable  as  illustrating  the  prejudices  by 
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vrUch  the  subject  is  surrounded  in  popular  estimation,  and  the  kind 
of  arguments  which  are  naturally  employed  to  combat  them  by  an 
intelligent  writer  whose  name  carries  weight  among  the  members  of 
his  own  communion.  His  moderate  and  earnest  tone  will  recommend 
a  scheme  which  he  endeavours  to  connect  with  ecclesiastical  antiqui^, 
and  anxiously  divests  of  all  antagonism  to  existing  authority,  as  well 
as  of  all  associations  derived  fit)m  the  Catholic  system.  With  a 
candour  which  some  of  his  favourable  critics  have,  not  evinced,  he 
admits  in  his  pre&ce  that  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Deaconesses 
would  not  do  much  towards  redressing  the  evils  of  a  redundant  female 
population;  but  in  his  essay  he  does  not  neglect  the  arguments  with 
which  the  Census  famishes  an  advocate  of  independent  female  occu^ 
pation,  and  points  out  that  under  our  actual  circumstances  "  polygamy 
is  the  only  logical  result"  of  an  opposite  view.  This  reasoning  is  sound ; 
and  as  the  results  of  the  Census  gradually  lay  hold  on  the  public  mind, 
they  will  no  doubt  put  an  end  to  many  of  those  social  prejudices  which 
are  opposed  to  the  organisation  of  women  for  pious  or  charitable  pur-* 
poses. 

It  isi  however,  in  the  permanent  working  of  such  institutions  as 
Dr.  Howson  advocates,  rather  than  in  their  establishment,  that  the 
xeal  difficulty  lies.  The  clear  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  a 
Catholic  nun,  or  even  a  Tractarian  sister,  irom  an  ordinary  '^  lady 
visitor,"  makes  it  easy  to  draw  a  similar  line  between  the  work  ap- 
portioned to  each,  and  to  secure  mutual  cooperation  in  distinct* 
spheres.  But  the  looser  organisation  of  the  Deaconesses'  community 
could  scarcely  fail  to  drive  out  of  the  field  that  voluntary  seculai- 
agency  which  would  be  likely  to  sufeiBi  a^identally  rather  than  essen- 
tially distinct  £rom  it,  a  rival  rather  than  an  auxiliary.  This  is  a  change 
which  the  advocates  of  the  system  would  probably  not  desire^  and 
its  e£fect  on  the  poor*-at  least  outside  the  large  towns — could  scarcely 
be  beneficial.  Questions  more  immediately  affecting  the  proposed 
institution  itself,  and  its  place  in  public  estimation,  aie  involved  in  tlie 
prospect  of  marriageable  deaconesses  working  throughout  the  coud» 
try  in  concert  with  marriageable  schoolmasters,  under  the  supervisicm 
of  a  marriageable  clergy.  Dr.  Howson  under-estimates  this  diffi- 
culty, though  he  frankly  admits  it.  Kor  does  he  sufficiently  define 
the  limits  of  that  obedience  to  which  the  superiors  of  the  institution 
would  be  entitled,  nor  the  character  of  the  engagements  into  which 
its  members  would  be  required  to  enter.  On  these  points  there 
must  always  be  vagueness  and  inconsequence  ki  any  system  which 
is  not  based  on  vows;  and  vows  are  proscribed  in  a  society  which 
has  abolished  Christian  marriage  by  making  marriage  dissoluble,  and 
only  clings  to  the  theory  of  the  indelibility  of  orders  as  an  instru* 
ment  of  illogical  oppression.  The  facts  have  become  familiar,  but 
they  are  not  the  less  portentous.  The  solid  foundation  of  public 
morality  is  changed  to  shifting  sands  by  a  teaching  which  denies  the 
irrevocable  force  of  the  free  act  of  the  individual  in  his  relation  ta 
society,  to  the  State,  or  to  the  Church. 
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56.  The  impression  made  by  Dr.  Dollinger^s  book  on  the 
cbnrches  has  been  as  deep  among  Protestants  as  among  Catholics; 
and  it  has  been  urged  on  many  sides  that  an  answer  should  be  writ* 
ten  to  vie  with  the  work  in  popularity,  and  to  counteract  its  influence 
upon  the  public  mind.  The  new  edition  of  Schenkel's  Wesen  des 
ProtestOfUiamuB  aimed  in  some  degree  at  fulfilling  this  purpose. 
*'  The  ignorance,**  said  the  author,  "  which  still  generally  prevails 
among  &e  laity,  and  unfortunately  also  among  many  of  the  clergy, 
concerning  that  which  Protestantism  actually  is  and  has  been,  and 
can  alone  wish  to  be,  is  unquestionably  the  principal  cause  of  the 
advantages  which  Catholicism  has  gained  over  Protestantism,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  of  the  defeats 
which  it  has  inflicted,  and  Still  daily  inflicts,  upon  us,  in  spite  of 
great  difliculties  and  mistakes.*'  Professor  Schenkel  attempts  more 
eflectively  to  remove  these  misconceptions  in  a  later  work,  written  in 
reply  to  Dollinger,  which  derives  some  interest  from  a  comparison 
with  its  predecessor.  -  In  the  earlier  work,  the  rejection  of  authority 
is  pronounced  the  one  achievement  of  Luther  as  a  reformer,  and  the 
r^ht  of  private  judgment  appears  as  the  sole  essential  element  of 
Protestantism.  Judging  the  Reformation  by  this  test,  Dr.  Schenkel 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Luther  was  wrong  on  each  particular 
dogma.  His  doctrine  on  sin,  he  says, ''  is  in  contradiction  with  his 
principle  of  conscience:  the  utter  denial  of  any  thing  originally  good 
IB  human  nature  involves  a  denial  of  conscience,'*  and  '*  a  degnid^ 
tion  of  human  nature  contrary  to  experience."  He  maintains  that 
Luther  was  not  faithful  to  his  owii  prhiciples  of  interptetatibn ;  for 
his  notion  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  his  theory  of  justificatioxl  centnes, 
and  which  he  prided  himself  so  mnch  on  having  newly  discovered,  is 
^erroneous,**  as  well  as  his  notion  of  the  Law:  ''Luthet  is  unjust  to 
the  Law,  and  did  not  appreciate  its  character.**  He  entirely  rejects 
Luther's  idea  of  the  Person  of  Christ;  for,  like  many  divines  of 
Protestant  Germany,  he  believes  that  the  divinity  of  the  Person  is  an  * 
unscriptnral  and  irrational  doctrine.  Consequently  he  repudiates 
also  the  Lutheran  idea  of  the  Redemption;  and  Luther's  definition  of  ' 
conscience  he  calls  a  demonocracj, '' physiologically  false,  and  rather  ^ 
mythological  than  ethical."  His  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ^  he''| 
says,  is  ''full  of  contradictions,"  which  he  carefully  brings  to  light; 
and  the  end  of  his  labour  is,  that  nothing  remains  as  the  substance  of 
Protestantism  but  a  pure  negation. 

On  this  basis  he  proceeds  to  answer  Dr.  DQllinger's  exposition 
oi  the  state  of  Protestant  theology;  and  an  ecclesiastical  journal  of 
his  party  declares,  with  a  sneer  at  the  conservative  Lutherans, 
that  it  is  the  only  position  in  which  a  defence  of  Protestantism  can 
be  conducted  against  its  latest  assailant  The  assertion  that  the  re-  * 
vival  of  the  German  nation  is  only  possible  through  the  Protestant  ' 
religion,  can  hardly  be  meant  as  a  theological  argument;  for  Dr. 
Schenkel  himself  says,  in  his  former  work,  that  Lutheranism  igno- 
miniously  neglected  its  national  and  political  office,  and  that,  <'  during 
tb^  great  conflict  of  principles  in  the  seventeentJi  century,  the  Lu* 
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dierans  intrigued  witk  the  ^oemj  of  ibe  country,  and  still  intrigue 
with  him,  in  the  presence  of  an  impending  catastrophe."  In  his  re- 
oenffwork  he  maintains  that  Protestantism  has  failed  to  assist  the 
greatness  of  Germany,  which  can  only  be  achieved  by  means  of  t^e 
new  "Chuxth  of  the  People'*  which  he  adTooates.  Me  defends  tolera- 
tion, but  virtually  denies  the  tolerance  of  the  Protestants,  for  he  sur- 
renders the  very  idea  of  unity.  According  to  him,  "Luther  excited 
the  most  intense  passions  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable, — ^the 
flam^  of  religious  hatred,  and  of  a  horrible  fanaticism."  These  he 
holds  it  to  be  the  business  of  that  new  phase  of  Protestantism  of 
which  he  is  the  prophet  to  extinguish.  The  only  passage  worthy  of 
notice  in  his  very  foolish  section  on  the  Papacy,  is  that  in  which  he 
denies  that  the  States  of  the  Church  are  ddended  on  the  principle  of 
legitimacy.  In  all  the  nonsense  that  has  been  written  on  the  subjecty 
there  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  the  utter  blindness  of  a 
man  in  I}i.  Schenkel's  position  to  the  peculiar  circumstance  which 
constitutes  politically  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  temporal 
power.  The  endeavour  to  mid^e  capital  out  of  the  different  parties 
in  the  Church  fails  because  the  author  does  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  diversity,  or  of  their  position  towards  the  Catholic 
dogma.  In  reply  to  Dr.  Dollinger's  appeal  to  earnest  Protestants  to 
fly  from  a  house  divided  against  itself  on  every  essential  pointy  Dr. 
Schenkel  talks  of  a  "  confederation  of  free-thinking  Protestants  with 
libenU  Catholics,'! — a  confederation  which  could  be  formed  on  no 
other  basis  than  a  common  opposition  to  Christianity. 

When  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  Protestantism,  it  is  surprising  to 
And  that,  so  far  from 'confuting  his  adversary,  he  does  his  best  to 
darken  the  shadows  in  his  description  of  the  different  schools.  He 
labours  zeak>usly  to  show  that  Pr9testan{  orthodoxy  has  come  to  an 
end,  or  is  at  least  in  a  state  of  rapid  dissolution  in  every  land;  and 
he  shows  remarkable  power  in  assailing  the  various  parties  that 
stand  half-way  between  a  revived  Lutheranisn^  bjA  }he  inevitable 
concessions  to  the  progress  of  controversy.  ,  Af)er  having  thus  made 
matters  worse,  as  one  would  suppose,  for  the  cause  which  he  defends, 
he  sets  up,  on  the  ruins  he  has  made,  fliat  church  of  the  future,  un- 
less it  believe  in  which,  Protestantism  cannot  be  saved.  It  is  to  be 
■^  chu3:ch  of  the  people,  not,  as  Dollinger  calls  it  now,  a  church  of  the 
divines.  Theological  teachers  will  have  but  a  subordinate  part  in  it; 
for  "  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  unity  of  doctrine  on  the  basis  of 
Protestantism."  The  establishment  of  it  is  "  the  second  act  of  the 
Beformation."  Every  man  will  belong  to  it  who  acknowledges, 
1,  "the  ruling  authority  of  the  Divine  Word,  which  excludes  that 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition;''  2,  "justification  by  faith  as  the  sole  con- 
dition of  salvation,  which  excludes  the  saving  power  of  human  or 
ecclesiastical  merits,"  and  which  consequently  excludes,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show,  every  consideration  of  religious  offices,  of  receiving 
communion,  &c. ;  3,  "  the  fundamental  right  of  tmivosal  priest- 
hood, which  excludes  every  attempt  to  constitute  a  church  on  the 
basis  of  a  theocratic  hierarchy."    Thus,  as  a  Protestant  Beview  re- 
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marks,  the  chtirch  of  the  people  will  be  dearly  pnrchased  by  a 
sacrifice  hi  the  essential  substance  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  '^a 
man  may  easily  be  a  Christian  without  knowing  it  or  desiring  it** 

57.  The  AuiAriah  government  has  generally  been  unf(fftunate  in 
its  defenders  through  the  press;  and  we  doubt  whether  it  will  have 
much  reason  to  be  grateful  for  an  elaborate  pamphlet  of  500  pages, 
in  which  Professor  Buss  of  Freiburg  defends  the  Concordat  In  point 
of  &ct,  to  praise  that  measure  is  to  censure  the  ministry,  which 
views  it  with  no  favour,  and  to  point  out  its  merits  is  to  satirise  the 
emperor,  who  has  failed  to  carry  it  out.  Df,  Buss  is  not  only  attached 
to  Austria  by  national  and  political  sympathy,  but  he  writes  from  a 
sincere  devotion  to  the  interests  of  religion,  though  it  is  questionable 
how  far  they  will  be  promoted  by  the  mode  of  advocacy  he  has 
adopted  in  the  most  recent  of  his  innumerable  writings.  The  basis 
of  his  argument,  indeed,  is  a  profound  and  most  important  truth. 
He  regards  the  Concordiat,  together  with  the  Protestant  Patents,  as 
essential  portions  of  the  new  fabric  of  political  freedom*  In  Austria, 
civil  liberty  cannot  securely  prevail  tmless  its  spirit  extends  to  the 
liberty  of  religion;  and  religious  liberty  is  a  mockery,  unless  it  be- 
longs to  churches  as  well  as  individuals.  As  there  are  two  ways  of 
understanding  civil  liberty,  so  there  are  two  ways  of  viewing  religious 
liberty;  and  liberal  opinion  in  Austria  is  divided  accordingly.  The 
Centralist  party  considers  liberty  to  consist^  not  in  the  restriction  of 
the  power  of  the  state,  but  in  the  control  of  paf*liament  over  the 
power  of  the  emperor.  The  authority  they  would  set  up  beside 
the  crown  is  as  great  it  that  of  the  absolute  monarchy  itself,  and 
as  impatient  of  checks  imposed  by  local  or  corporate  self-govern- 
ment. They  carried  the  constitution  of  February;  they  have  sus- 
tained the  long  constitutional  oont^  with  Hungary;  they  are  the 
e^nemies  of  p^inciai  and  of  ecclesiastical  rights,  and,  in  the  name  of 
1}ieir  theory  of  freedom,  oppose  the  freedom  of  the  Church.  The 
opposite  extreme  is  held  by  the  partisans  of  provincial  autonomy, 
the  authors  of  the  oonstitutiqn  of  October,  the  adversaries  of  a  united 
Austria.  They  reject  the  notion  of  a  central  parliament,  nIaintAin. 
the'  right  of  self-government  in  every  territory,  and  deny  the  imperial 
character  of  the  state.  Dr.  Buss  is  entirely  on  their  side,  and  identi- 
fi^  the  historical  privileges  and  immunities  of  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
and  Tyrol,  with  the  independence  of  the  Church.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  a  foundation  on  which  no  alliance  practically  exists,  and  on 
which  a  sincere  alliance  is  impossible.  In  abstract  principle,  the 
Concordat  forms  part  of  a  system  of  self-government;  but  in  actual 
aim  and  purpose  it  served  a  policy  of  centralisation,  and  the  states- 
man who  is  politically  its. author  is  the  champion  of  bureaucratic 
uniformity. 

The  fallacy  of  Dr.  Busses  position  appears  when  he  speaks  of  the 
law  r^^ting  the  rights  of  Uie  Protestant  communities.  He  says, 
very  teuly,  that  the  Concordat  made  a  corresponding  measure  neces- 
sary for  the^  emancipation  of  the  ProtesUmts;  yet  he  places  their 
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independence  on  a  level  neiUier  with  the  Concordat  nor  with  the 
provincial  institutions.  He  declares  the  free  exercise  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion  ''  an  outrage  to  the  rights  of  Tjrrol"  (p.  424).  He  says 
that  the  state  is  obliged  to  permit  no  mix^  marriages  without  the 
canonical  securities,  and  that  it  would  fall  into  dogmatic  error  bj 
tolerating  the  marriage  of  an  apostate  priest  (p.  452).  He  declares 
that  religious  equality  must  not  be  granted  in  Austria  (p.  451) ;  and 
he  cannot  mention  without  a  sign  of  ironical  admiration  the  idea  of 
"  giving  equal  civil  and  political  rights  to  frivolous  sectaries  and  im 
members  of  the  Church  that  sustains  the  empire**  (p.  451).  This 
interpretation  of  religious  liberty  will  hardly  recommend  tiie  Con- 
cordat to  the  Protestants.  And  yet,  but  for  the  insincerity  an^ 
incredible  mismanagement  of  the  government,  the  Concordat  would 
have  been  popular  witii  Protestants  and  liberals,  and  would  have 
offended  only  the  Mends  of  bureaucratic  absolutism  and  the  enemies 
of  religious  improvement. 

Still  more  imfortunate  is  the  mistake  of  deliberately  putting  the 
Concordat  in  antagonism  with  the  present  Constitution.  Dr.  Buss  is 
an  admirer  of  English  institutions,  and  appears  to  believe  that  if 
there  is  no  imperisd  parliament  Austria  will  resemble  England.  He 
imagines  that  twenty-one  territories,  witii  twenty-one  distinct  assem- 
blies, wotdd  be  knitted  together  in  a  confederacy  sufiicientiy  compact 
to  make  Austria  tiie  arbiter  of  Europe,  to  enable  her  to  resume  tiie 
protectorate  of  Rome,  and  to  restore  the  old  Grermanic  empire  (p.  viiL), 
with  no  other  bond  of  union  than  the  Concordat  (p.  vii).  The  spectre 
of  this  Ghibelline  ascendancy  transformed  into  an  imperial  Ultramon- 
tanism, — ao  idea  borrowed  fi^m  Ihe  illustrious  Gfrorer,  another 
Freiburg  professor,  but  misapplied  by  his  colleague, — distorts  the 
otherwise  liberal  and  enlightened  mind  of  the  enthusiastic  autiior. 
Austria  requires  a  strobger  framework  of  unity  than  the  Concordat^ 
and  better  securities  for  freedom  than  the  will  or  the  wisdom  of  an 
emperor.  The  self-government  of  the  provinces  might  be  dev^oped 
into  a  system  not  resembling,  but  yet  more  perfect  than,  eur  ctwn; 
but  its  existence  is  imcertain  and  insecure  witiiout  thte  sanction  and 
the  guarantee  of  an  imperial  parliament.  The  principle  of  sel^ 
government  must  prevail  in  the  centre  as  well  as  the  circumfelfenOe^ 
in  the  head  as  well  as  the  parts.'  In  the  constitutional  system  the 
Church  will  obtain  ultimately  more  real,  th#ugh  perhaps  less  showy, 
rights  than  from  the  impotent  favours  of  the  monarch.  Her^  advo- 
cates will  serve  her  cause  best,  not  by  putting  her  forward  as  the 
lidversary  or  the  substitute  of  representative  government,  but  bj 
associating  her  cause  with  that  of  the  constitution  against  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  crown,  and  with  that  of  the  provinces  against  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  central  parliament* 

58.  The  public  is  acquainted  with  two  kinds  of  opposition  to 
the  Russian  government, — that  of  the  aristocratic  liberals,  repre- 
sented by  Prince  Dolgoroukow,  and  that  of  the  socialists,  which 
comes  to  light  in  the  writings  of  Herzen^    Both  are  in  realirp- 
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derived  from  Western  ideas.  The  Slavomc  communism  of  Herzen 
is  essentiallj  of  the  French  type,  and  Bussian  liberalism  is  as  anti- 
national  as  the  Petersburg  system  itself.  A  third  party,  however, 
which  arose  about  tirenty  years  ago,  promises  to  be  more  formidable 
to  the  prevailing  system  dian  eidier  the  aristocratic  liberals  or  the 
socialists.  It  identifies  itself  with  Russian  patriotism,  and  forms  its 
political  ideas  by  studying  the  national  character  and  the  traditions 
t>f  the  people.  This  is  the  young  Muscovite  party.  Its  cradle  and 
jjiead-quarters  have  been  Moscow,  where  the  relaxation  of  the 
imperud  despotism  under  Alexander  II.  has  enabled  it  to  come 
forward  more  openly  than  before.  The  Review  which  was  its  organ 
was,  however,  suppressed;  and  some  of  the  most  characteristic  papers, 
Vhich  form  the  manifesto  of  the  party,  have  been  published  in 
German  by  Herr  Bodenstedt  That  popiikr  writer  has  lived  much 
in  Russia;  he  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  party  whose  programme  he 
now  introduces  to  Western  Europe ;  and  its  leaders  were  his  friends. 
He  is  well-known  too  as  a  writer  on  the  literary  history  of  the 
Elizabethan  age;  and  England  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  Russia.  A 
remarkable  pamphlet  which  appeared  two  years  ago  was  attributed 
to  him,  we  know  not  with  what  justice.  Its  title  was  Revelations 
from  England;  its  author  made  use  of  ihe  dispute  between  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  regarding  the  recognition  of 
the  Coup-€r^tatf  to  show  that  the  minister  had  made  himself  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  crown,  and  urged  that  the  Court,  with*  the 
help  of  the  Privy  Council,  should  take  measures  to.  resist  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  present  Premier.  As  the  reputed  author  of  the 
BevelaUons  is  understood  to  be  »  friend  of  tbe  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobuig, 
ihey  attracted  at  the  time  more  attention  than  fhey  deserved. 

The  Buaaian  Fragments  Constitute  a  work  of  great  interest, 
idthough  most  oi  the  essays  are  deficient  ia  {precision  of  thought, 
and  in  that  general  cultivation  which  in  Russia  is  seldom  profound. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  these  defects  occur  in  an  historical 
fragmenti  by  the  Idte  A^  S.  Ghomjakow,  perhaps  the  most  original 
|Ukd  powerful  thinker  among  the  Russians  of  his  time.  As  a  zeaJous 
leader  of  his  party,  he  wore  the  national  costume;  and  a  stranger 
might  have  been  astounded  at  meeting  a  common-looking  personage, 
dr^sed  like  a  Russian  peasant,  who  was  so  well  versed  in  our 
literature  as  to  quote  the  papers  of  Lord  Metcalfe  on  the  government 
of  India,  and  to  defend  with  minute  knowledge  the  views  of  Dr. 
Newman  on  the  office  of  a  university.  The  most  valuable  paper  in 
the  present  series  is  an  account  of  Russia,  written  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  young  Muscovite  party,  with  great 
aelf-denial,  pursue  the  national  history,  not  in  official  documents, 
which  they  do  not  trust,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  ia  independent 
sources.  It  is  not  an  inviting  or  an  encouraging  pursidt.  Russia 
has  existed  a  thousand  years ;  it  is  the  most  populous  of  the 
European  nations,  the  most  united  and  the  vastest  state  in  the 
world.  And  yet  it  has  accomplished  nothing  for  mankind,  and  has 
not  produced  a  monument  or  an  idea  that  men  will  be  unwilling  to 
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forget  The  BtiBsians  have  created  npthing;  bat  they  Have  not 
assimilated  the  foreign  elements  which  llieir  nzlers  hare  introduced. 
They  have  preserred  the  national  character  nnchanged,  in  spite  of 
the  elaborate  efforts  of  the  government;  and  tuid^  an  incessant 
despotism  they  have  retained  the  art  of  providing  for  themselves. 
They  do  not  resist  the  interference  of  the  state;  but  they  do  not 
require  it,  like  the  French.  It  is  on  these  qualities  that  the  Musco- 
vite party  founds  its  efforts  and  its  hopes/  Instead  ^f  the  borrowed 
outward  show  of  European  culture,  imposed  and  upheld  by  arbitraiy 
power,  they  look  for  its  natural  and  spontaneous  development  out  of 
the  character  and  capacity  of  an  emancipated  people.  For  aitifidal. 
shallow,  and  stationary  eillightenment,  tiiey  would  substitute  a  civi- 
lisation ^hich  should  be  the  growth  of  the  soil  and  the  achievement  of 
the  race,  less  showy  than  that  of  the  capital,  but  more  real,  more 
extensive,  penetrating  deeper,  and  rich  with  the  germs  of  ftrther 
progress.  Possessing  a  sounder.  European  educati<Hi  than  the  cour- 
tiers of  St.  Petersburg,  they  are  not,  like  them,  imitators  of  the 
West  They  cultivate  the  Russian  language,  wear  the  national 
beard  and  caftan,  for  which  Peter  the  Great  showed  so  mudi  aver- 
sion, and  are  the  advocates  of  internal  improvement.  Whilst  the 
imperial  party  considers  only  the  interests  of  the  empire  in  Europe, 
and  the  great  things  whidi  may  be  accomplished  by  an  enlightened 
despot,  its  antagonists  have  insbted  on  those  refonns  of  which  we 
see  the  beginning, — ^the  emancipation  of  the  serf,  destruction  of  the 
hd'eaucracy,  a  free  press,  and  a  national  constituticm.  They  wish 
to  turn  the  imperial  policy  from  Europe  to  Asiaj  where  it  will  be 
free  from  European  influence^  and  less  strongly  tempted  to  concen* 
trate  the  whole  power  of  the  country  in  a  struggle  with  equal 
adversaries.  The  Fragments  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
system  of  the  party.  Many  things  perhaps  are  not  ^et  fully  under- 
stood, and  imder  the  censorship  much  must  be  suppressed.  Thus 
we  learn  but  litUe  about  the  praotical  designs,  ttie  rql^ious  senti- 
ments, and  the  actual  political  position  of  the  Muscovite  party.,*  But 
it  win  inevitably  derive  an  increasing  influence  from  the  movement 
which  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  has  begun;  and  it  may  be  ex- 
pected before  long  to  speak  more  definitely  anud^more  vigorously. 

59.  Mr.  Bavenstein  has  described  the  proceedings  of  the  Bussians 
on  the  Amur  without  having  himself  visited  the  country;  but  be  has 
contrived  to  produce  a  readable  book  by  compiling  and  abridging 
the  accounts  of  Bussian  travellers  and  historians.  So  long  ago  as 
the  seventeenth  century,  Bussian  soldiers  and  settiers,  coining  from 
Irkoutsk,  and  the  great  lake  or  inland  sea  of  Baikal,  endeavoured 
to  establish  themselves  at  various  points  in  the  valley  of  this  mighfy 
stream.  But  the  Chinese  government,  far  stronger  then  than  now, 
raised  a  strenuous  opposition  to  these  incursions.  One  by  one,  the 
Bussian  settiements  were  surprised  or  cut  off;  and  the  treaty  of 
Nertchinsk  in  1688  gave  to  GMna  the  undisturbed  possession  of  botli 
banks  of  the  river  below  the  confluence  of  the  Shilka  with  the  Upper 
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Amur.  A  period  of  a  haodred  and  seventy  years  elapsed,  duriDg 
which  the  rektiye  powers  of  China  and  Bussia  were  oontinual]  j  air 
tering,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  It  was  about  the  close  of 
the  Grioaean  war  when  we  first  heard  in  Western  Europe  of  a  trans^ 
action  by  which,  in  fiur  Eastern  Asia^  our  Muscovite  opponent  was 
about  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  China,  by  which  a  large  slice  of  the 
comparatively  sunny  land  of  Mandchouria  was  to  be  annexed  to  the 
fiost-bound  deserts  and  dismal  steppes  of  Siberia.  The  treaty  of 
Pekin  in  1858  confirmed  these  anticipations.  By  it  the  frontier^ 
line  between  Siberia  and  Mandchouria,  which  runs  along  the  Aj> 
gnu  ta  its  junction  with  the  Shilka  about  in  longitude  121^  E., 
mstead  of  still  keeping  a  northerly  and  north-easterly  direction, 
and  following  the  chain  of  the  Jablounoi  mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  was  to  be  carried  along  the  Amur 
(the  liver  formed  by  the  union  of  the  .two  above-mentioned  streams) 
in  a  general  south-easterly  direction  to  its  junction  with  the  Usuii, 
in  longitude  184^  nearly.  Had  the  dividuig  line  from  this  point 
followed  the  Amur  to  its  mouth,  in  latitude  53^  nearly,  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  Russia,  though  great,  would  scarcely  have  de» 
served  the  attention  it  has  received.  The  newly  annexed  territory 
eomprised  within  this  great  bend  of  the  Amur  contains,  indeed,  es- 
pecially in  its  southern  portion  and  round  Blagovesh^chensk,  much 
fine  land  fit  for  tillage,  and  an  immense  bread^  of  plains  and  hill«> 
aides  suitable  for  pasture.  But  these  acquisijtdons  would  have  re- 
mained comparatively  speakizig  profitless  for  want  of  a  proper  outlet 
For  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  such  an.  outlet. 
It  is  closed  by  ice  during  ]tax  months  of  the  year,  and  during  the 
other  six  is  not  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  more  than  thirteen  feet 
of  water.  Even  the  small  vessels  to  which  the  trade  would  thus  be 
confined  would  have  to  choose  between  the  dangers  of  the  intricate 
steering  among  tbe^sand-J^anks  of  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  and  the  cir- 
cui^us  voyage  rtand  the  island  of  Saghalian.  Nor  would  matters 
be.muoh  mended  by  making  Castries  Bay,  in  latitude  48^3(y  nearly, 
ihe  flipping  por^  of  the  district.  This  bay,  though  so  far  to  the 
soBthwanl,  is  frozen  up  for  several  months  in  the  year,  and  is  besides 
sbrottded  in  almost  perpetual  fogs,  which  make  it  one  of  the  most 
dreary  and  dismal  abodes  imaginable;  moreover,  all  goods  landed 
there  would  have  to  be  carried  across  the  coast-chain  to  Mariinsk, 
before  they  reached  the  Amur.  All  these  points  must  have  been  well 
xmderstood  at  St,  Petersburg,  and  the  Bussian  diplomatists  framed 
their  stipulations  accordingly.  The  new  boimdary-line,  afler  arriving 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Usuri,  follows  that  river  almost  to  its  source,  and 
crossing  the  coast-chain  reaches  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Toumen,  in  latitude  42^  nearly.  By  this  means,  not  only  is  a 
magnificent  system  of  fertile  valleys  opened  for  settlement  to  the 
Eussians,  but  one  of  the  most  safe  and  spacious  harbours  on  the 
east  coast  of  Asia — ^Oiga  Bay,  or  Port  Sir  Michael  Seymour — ^is 
secured  as  the  future  commercial  outlet  of  ihe  whole  Amur  basin. 
That  this  result  is  inevitable,  any  one  who  has  watched  the  process 
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of  settlement  in  a  new  oolonj  inUl  'kgkYe  na  difBcnlty  ui  predicting. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  indefat^gabk  traveller  Yeniskofy  the 
Usuri  is  nayigable  for  steamers  or  oth«r  ydlBsds  dsawing  sevett  feet 
of  water,  from  its  junction  with  the  Amii;r  to  the  •onfliieiice  of  the 
Snngachan,  a  distance  of  about  220  miles  in  ai»  air-line.  The  yallej 
of  the  rivoi,  and  also  the  niunerous  lateral  valleys  which,  running 
through  Russian  territoiy,  join  the  main  stream  on  the  eastern  bank, 
are  nearly  every. where  fit  for  settlement;  the  land  is  very  often  of 
the  finest  description;  the  timber  is  large  and  vahuifale;  and  the 
comparative  v^rmtji  ai  the  climate  allows  of  a  greater  vJEuiety  of 
v^etable  productions  coming  to  maturity  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  Amur  basin. '  So  evident  are  the  superior  attractions  of  this 
portion  of  the  newly  annexed  territory,  that  in  1860  twenty-four 
Bussian  stations  had  already  been  established  at  different  points 
in  the  IJsuri  valley.  But  where  will  be  the  commercial  outlet  ? 
Not  up  at  Nicolaievsk,  where,  500  miles  to  the  north,  the  Amur, 
useless  for  half  the  year,  rolls  its  turbid  waters  into  the  shallow 
Liman, — ^not  at  Castries  Bay,  with  its  eternal  gloom,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  transhipment  and  land-portage^  in  order  to  reach  it, — ^but  at 
Olga  Bay,  whose  land-locked  waters  frost  never  congeals,  and  the 
voyage  to  which  from  Europe  is  shorter  by  some  700  miles  than 
that  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur.  The  only  difficult,  and  it  is  cer^ 
tainly  a  considerable  one,  is  the  land-transit  between  the  sea  and  the 
head  of  the  navigation  on  the  Usuri  or  its  tributaries,  a  break  of 
about  130  miles.  The  coast-range,  however,  is  low;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  good  road,  and  ultimately  a  railroad,  from  being 
carried  across  it  It  may  be  frdly  expected  that,  before  fifty  years 
have  elapsed,  Olga  Bay  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  centres 
of  navigation  and  commerce  in  the  region  of  the  Western  Pacific 

60.  Three  years  ago  the  Prussian  govemmtnt  for  the  first  time 
sent  an  embassy  to  Persia.  The  envoy, 'Banta  Mjotttoli,  died'  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shiraz,  and  his  companion  ^d  oecfetary,  the  well- 
known  Egyptologist,  Dr.  Brugsch^  wrote  an  account  of  the  mission, 
of  which  we  have  seen  only  the  first  and  probably  least  interesting 
volume.  Unfortunately,  the  subject  affords  few  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  the  great  historical  learning  of  the  author ;  and  he  tdls  ub 
more  about  physical  discomforts  and  official  pomp  than  would  be 
pardonable  in  an  experienced  diplomatist.  Half  the  volume  is  occu- 
pied with  the  journey  through  Constantinople  and  the  Caucasus  to 
the  Persian  frontier.  Off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  the  travellers  were 
shown  the  spot  where  Aphrodite  sprang  from  the  sea^foam.  They 
found  the  memory  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  Golden  Fleece  still  fr^esh 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis  (p.  53);  they  journeyed  for  many 
days  in  sight  of  Mount  Ararat;  discussed  to  their  own  sadsfiiction 
the  site  of  Eden  (p.  146);  and  visited,  in  the  Armenian  graveyard 
of  Nahitschewan,  the  tomb  ^Noah  (p.  150).  Haxthausen  relates 
that  the  daughters  of  Circassia  prefer  to  be  slaves  with  the  barbarous ' 
Turk  rather  than  to  be  fre«  in  their  native  land;  but  Dr.  Brogsch 
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declares  thai,  in  order  to  escape  tbe  hands  of  Russian  deliverers,  they 
throw  Ihemselyes  otlt  of  thr  captured  slayers  into  the  sea  (p.  46). 
Thia  is  the  travellerVi  license;  but  it  is  hard  to  be  told  by  one  of  the 
first  scholars  i»  Europe  that  Armenia  was  conyerted  by  St.  Gregory 
ofHaziamus,  who  thereupon  received  the  title  of  Illuminator  (p.  132). 
Dr.  Brugsch  is  a  safer  guide  in  profane  history.  Sir  Renry  Raw- 
linson  assured  hiss  that  the  land  and  people  of  Iran  have  remained 
unchanged  since  the  days  T>f  Cyrus.  ''  Foreign  invaders,  during  two 
thousand  jmaM,  have  been  no  more  able  to  destroy  the  outward  fea- 
tures of  the  Persian  race  than  to  strike  out  from  die  book  of  history 
the  mental  qtialities,  the  character,  and  the  language,  of  Ihe  ancient 
people  of  Iran''  (p.  218).  Remembering  that  Xerxes  caused  his  army 
to  defile  between  the  two  halves  of  the  body  of  a  human  victim,  our 
author  was  much  pleased  to  find  a  similar  custom — ^in  which,  how- 
ever, the  victim  was  only  a  slaughtered  Iamb— performed  in  honour 
of  the  Prussian  Embassy  the  moment  they  had  crossed  the  Araxes. 
It  was  often  repeated  in  the  course  of  dieir  journey  (p.  159).  In 
other  respects,  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  Persia  has  been  more 
rapid.  A  great  noble  informed  die  envoy  that  the  tedious  post  would 
be  done  away  with  as  soon  as  the  electric  telegraph  was  completed, 
and  shook  with  laughter  at  the  notion  that  Persians  might  not  be 
rich  enough  to  abandon  entirely  the  cheaper  and  homelier  mode  of 
communication  (p.  186).  At  Hamadan,  Dr.  Brugsch  saw  £he  tomb 
of  Avicenna,  and  a  sepulchre  which  the  Persians  say  is  that  of  Ben- 
jamin, but  which  the  Jews  reverence  as  that  of  Esther,  whose  history 
they  transplant  from  Susa  to  Ecbatana.  One  piece  of  sculptur^ 
granite  was  all  he  could  find  above  ground  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Media  (p.  379). 

Like  all  other  travellers.  Dr.  Brugsch  describes  the  Persians  as 
intelligent,  shrewd,  incredulous,  patient,  indolent,  and  corrupt.  ''  The 
world  may  become  a  desert,  after  my  death"  (p.  163),  is  a  proverb 
which  explains  iMth  disregard  for  posterity  and  contempt  for  an- 
tiquity, tradition,  aUd  authority.  This  is  the  point  in  the  Persian 
character  in  whiofa  the  author  finds  the  key  to  the  ruin  and  desolation 
of  the  country.  He  relates  another  fact  which  possesses  hardly  less 
significance.  The  Peraian  is  overrun  with  all  kinds  of  vermin,  but 
he  never  destroys  it.  If  such  a  creature  is  very  troublesome,  he 
catchea  it  tenderly,  and  deposits  it  with  care  on  the  ground  (p.  166). 
Of  men  like  these,  slavery  is  the  part  and  heritage  for  ever.  We 
can  well  believe  the  Persian  friend  who  assured  our  author  that  the 
people  know  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Frangistan  that  they  arc 
villanously  pillaged  and  oppressed,  and  that  a  European  government 
would  soon  restore  prosperity  and  open  out  the  resources  of  the 
country.  But  they  are  apathetic,  and  fear  that  a  European  power 
would  persecute  the  Mahomedan  religion  (p.  251).  And  yet  they 
are  not,  like  the  Turks,  a  Veligious  people.  "  Prayer  is  no  affair  of 
the  common  Persians,"  says  our  authdT;  **  and  deeply  as  I  was 
touched  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  Arabs  at  their  prayers  on  the 
Nile  or  in  the  desert,  rarely  had  I  a  chance  of  seeing  a  Persian  pray, 
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and  there  was  noUiing  impressive  in  the  sight  of  the  few  beHerets 
I  met  with  on  the  Persian  soil"  (p.  856).  In  ^pite  of  this  indiffer- 
ence, the  priests  are  extremely  powerful  Their  unseen  influence  in 
a  constant  curb  on  the  power  of  the  Shah,  and  they  are  in  an,  atti- 
tude of  confirmed  and  permanent  hostility  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Kad- 
jars.  The  present  Shah,  whose  portrait  in  the  volume  before  us 
expresses  energy,  intelligence,  and  crafl,  has  increased  this  enmity  by 
his  fondness  Ibr  the  externals  of  European  civilisation.  '  By  dismiss-* 
ing-  th«  Grand  Vizier,  and  taking  the  govq;mment  into  his  owh  handsy 
h«  has  incurred  all  the  responsibility  and  odium  which  is  excited 
agsdnst  a  disdpotic  government,  not  only  by  tyranny  and  corruption, 
but  by  all  those  ills  which  the  state  can  neither  cause  nor  cure. 
There  is  otfe  strange  difference  between  the  Persian  and  the  Turkish 
systems,  which  makes  polygamy  produce  exactly  opposite  political 
effects  in  the  two  countries.  At  the  Ottoman  oourt,  it  is  a  tradition 
that  brothers  imperil  the  unity  and  safety  of  the  crown,  and  for  ages 
they  have  been  destroyed  accordingly.  In  Persia,  they  are  reckoned 
the  most  important  auxiliaries  and  props  of  the  throne.  All  the  high 
offices  in  the  land  are  in  the  hands  of  members  of  tte  imperial  family, 
which  is  numerous  enough  to  fill  them  alL  The  Shah  Feth-AH,  who 
died  in  1834,  left  a  posterity  of  784  direct  descendants.  Probably 
this  inversion  of  the  Turkish  practice,  which  Dr.  Bn^sch  laments, 
toiay  be  dtte  to  a  very  simple  cause.  The  Kadjars  are  usurpers. 
Unlike  the  descendants  of  Othman,  they  are  not  connected  with  the 
early  history  and  the  rise  of  the  dominant  race,  and  are  not  identi- 
%ed,  like  the  family  of  Amurath  and  Mahomed  U.,  with  the  conquest 
of  the  territory  and  the  establishment  of  empire  bver  ^many  subject 
raoesK  They  are  not  linked  by  descent,  or  by  tradition,  or  by  inter- 
ests, with  any  part  of  the  population ;  and  therefore  they  naturally 
Seek  to  strei4;then  themselves  by  conujectiond  which  £astem  habita 
will- before  long  convert  from  a  class  into  a  tribe. 

61.  Captain  Majme  makes  very  few  additions  to  (fax  knowledge 
of  British  Columbia.  A  large  part  of  Uls  tim#  was  spent  on  board 
the  Government  surveying  ship;  and  his  opportunities  of  investagating 
the  capabilities  of  the  interior  were  not 'numerous.  What  inlformation 
he  does  give  is  mostly  taken  from  the  last  Blue-book  on  the  subject; 
and,  though  he  is  perfectly  candid  in  his  references,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  is  gained  by  reprinting  the  Governor's  despatches  in  an 
octavo  volume  when  lliey  have  already  appeared  in  a  folio  pamphlet. 
*rhe  most  tnseftil  part  of  the  book  is  the  account  of  the  different  n^e- 
thods  of  mining,  which  is  a  record  of  the  writer's  actual  observations 
— not  in  British  Columbia,  but  in  California.  What  we  chiefly 
want  to  know  about  British  Columbia  is  to  what  extent  its  soil  and 
climate  are  fitted  for  farming;  but  this  is  just  what  no  traveller  cafi 
tell  us.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  open  land  towards  the 
fiouth-east,  which,  irom  the  richness  of  the  natural  grasses,  might  be 
turned  to  account  in  stock-farming.  But  unfortunately  this  district 
is  quite  removed  from  thfe  gold  rt^on,  and  has  therefore  no  present 
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means  of  attracting  settlers.  The  richest  mineo.  lie  some  hmidreds 
of  miles  awaj,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  great  bend  of  the  Fraser 
BiVer;  and  it  is  now  expected  that  gold  will  be  found  in  gieat  abun- 
dance still  further  to  the  north,  along  the  upp^  waters  of  the  P^ace 
Kiver.  That  British  Columbia  may  some  aay  be  the  seat  o^  an 
agricultural  population  is  at  least  possible,  though  ita  histor  j^  up  to 
this  time,  has  nard^  justi^ed  the  expectations  of  its  Iqpnders.  But 
while  so  many  of  our  mo^e  productive  colonies  are  still  to  a  goeat 
Extent  unoccupied,  this  Sub-arctic  region  can  hardly. expect  to  ma^e 
very  rapid  progress.  The  gold  fever  may  carry  people  to  its  shores, 
Vnd  even  keep  them  there;  but  while  it  has  force  enough  to  do  that, 
it  is  not  likely  to  allow  them  to  turn  their  though^  to  other  .occupa- 
lions.  I  ^       , 

62.  The  volume  of  M.  Darcel  on  his  artistic  tour  in  Germany  is 
written  in  a  pleasant  style,  and  contains  the  imps^ions  of  a  learned 
French  archaeologist  well  known  to  art-students  by  his  articles  in 
Didron's  Ajincdei  Archeologiques.  M.  Darcel,  having  been  sent  to 
Vienna  by  the  Imperial  Government,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  to  visit 
the  Archffiological  Exhibition  then  open  in  that  city,  and  to  report  on 
the  industrial  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Germany,  prolonged,  his 
journey,  and  visited  several  of  the  principal  cities.  He-  dtiscnbes 
not  only  the  monuments,  but  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peaple 
of  Vienna,  his  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  Klosternenburg,  Prague,  Bam- 
berg, where  he  explains  the  cause  of  the  analogy  between  the  towers 
of  the  cathedral  and  those  of  Laon,  Nuremberg,  Ratisbon,  Munich, 
the  JVchitecturQ  and  decorations  of  which  he  considers  utterly  jiu- 
IKlapted  to^Che  qlimate  of  Bavaria,  and  where  he  makes  some  obser- 
vations on  the  true  principles  of  glass -staining,  and  the  neglect  gf 
these  by  the  Munich  artists ;,  and  so  ret;^ms  by  Frankfort  and  Cologne. 
His  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
«u:ly  art.  Tixe  information  it  contains  is  generally  very  correct; 
but  we  must  except  t^e  notices  of  some  of  the  early  painters :  thus 
M.  Darcel  has  strangely  confounded  Gerard,  van  Haarlem  with 
Thierry  Stuerbout,  find  makes.  Williajn  of  Cologne  the  pupil  of  Ste- 
phen LoCbener,  who  ^as  his  master. 

63.  Mr,  TroUope  is  preemineni;ly.  the  novelist  of  professional  life. 
The  Clergy,  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  Bar  have  contributed  a  large 
proportion  both  of  tjie  characters  and  .incidents  in  his  l^tef  stories^ 
and  this,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  his  great  populai^jty. 
But  it  is  not  merely  to  add  a  new  specimen  to  His  cafcinet  o{  pro- 
fessional curiosities,  that  he  has  given  us  in  Orley  Famt  so  much 
about  law  and  lawyers.  He  writes  with  a  purpose,  and  though  he 
does  not  let  it  run  away  with  him,  he  rarely  leaves  it  out  of  sight 
f6!r  long  together.  Orley  Farm  is  au  attack  upon  the  whole  system 
of  advocacy — ^not  upon  its  misuse,  b,ut  upon  its  use.  The  opinions 
of  Felix  Graham  are  not  put  into  his  i^o\^  i^^rely  as  appropriate 
eccendficities:  they  are  equally  Mr.  Trollope's  own,     "How  can  a 
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man  put  his  heart  to  the  proof  of  an  asaertios  in  the  tratk  of  which 
he  himself  does  not  believe  ?**  That  is  the  question  to  which  he 
evidently  sees  no  answer.  To  Felix  Graham  '*  the  absolute  truth  in 
this  matter  was  of  great  moment."  That,  he  maintains,  is  the  only 
spirit  in  which  an  honest  man  will  undertake  the  defence  of  a  pri- 
soner. }^ow,  without' doubt,  the  absolute  truth  is  the  supreme  object 
in  the  matter ;  but  how  is  its  attainment  most  likely  to  be  secured  ? 
W«  Englishmen  think,  by  the  division  of  labour.  ^That  is  the  key 
to  our  ^stem  of  advocacy.  We  intrust  to  the  cQunsel  the  task  of 
bringing  out  lind  putting  in  order  the  facts  on  each  side, 'to  th« 
judge  the  duty  of  determining  whether  the  evidence  offered  in  sup- 
port of  these  facts  is  legally  admissible,  to  the  jury,  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  whether  the  facts  themselves  have  been  proved.  Here 
js  a  complex  machinery,  the  result  of  whose  action  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  discovery  of  truth;  but  that  result  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  several  parts.  The  counsel  have  no  more  right 
to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  jury  than  the  jury  have  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  counseL  Suppose  the  prisoner*s  advocate  believes 
him  to  be  really  guilty.  Upon  what  is  his  belief  based  ?  If  upon 
direct  knowledge  of  facts,  he  has  no  business  to  be  his  counsel ;  his 
proper  place  is  in  the  witness-box.  If  only  upon  his  own  deductions 
£pom  the  evidence,  he  has  not  to  return  the  verdict;  he  has  only  to 
lay  before  the  jury  one  half  of  the  materials  from  which  they  are  to 
draw  their  conclusion.  How  does  his  private  estimate  of  the  worth 
of  the  half  he  contributes  affect  the  question  ?  . "  The  fighting  of  a 
battle  without  belief,"  says  Mr.  Trollope,  "'isj  1  think,  the  sorriest 
task  which  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  man."  Granted.  But  it  is 
not  fL  task  which  need  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  counsel  for  the  defence, 
however  weak  his  case  may  be.  In  a  criminal  trial  there  is  always 
a  battle  to  be  fought  in  which  any  main  may  believe, — the  taking 
care  that  uo  accused  person  shall  be  competed  without  amply  suf^ 
ficient  proof,  that  the  jury  shall  not  coiae  t»  a  decision  without 
knowing  all  that  can  be  said  for  him  as  well  as  against  hips. 

Let  us  take  the  instance  with  which  Mr.  Trollops  has  supplied 
us.  Setting  aside  the  assertions  o(  his  own  individual  belief  of 
Lady  Mason's  innocence,  which  were  in  no  way  called  for  by  his 
duty  as  an  advocate,  what  does  Mr.  Furnival's  speech  amount  to  ? 
Simply  to  this  :  he  puts'  before  the  jury  the  strong  d  priori  im- 
probability that  a  woman  of  unblemished  character  and  antecedents 
should  be  guiUy  of  the  double  crime  of  forgery  and  perjury. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  that  improbability,  and  justice  demanded 
that  the  jury  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  its  existence  out  of 
sight  Whether  it  outweighed  or  was  outweighed  by  the  opposite 
improbability  of  the  witnesf^s  being  perjured,  it  was  not  Mr.  Furm- 
val's  duty  to  decide;  flior  did  it  become  any  the  more  his  duty 
because  he  thought  t^at  the  decision,  when  given,  ought  in  justice  to 
be  against  his  client.  The  only  consistent  inference  from  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's  theory  is,  tha^  instead  of  the  prosecution  and  the  defence 
being  intrusted  to  counsel,  there  should  be  a  public  officer  employed 
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to  draw  up  a  statement  of  both  sides  of  every  case,  and  lay  it  before 
the  jury.  Any  one  vAo  has  ever  tried  to  do  this  kind  of  thing  for 
himself  Vill  know  hoW  very  inadequate  his  representation  of  the 
arguments  on  one  side  or  the  other  is  apt  to  be. 

Bad,  however,  as  the  whole  system  of  advocacy  is  in  Mr.  Trol- 
^pe*s  eyes,  there  is  one  spot  blacker  than  the  rest  Cross-fitafnina- 
Qon  he  can  compare  only  to  the  thxmibscrew  and  the  rackT  it  is 
jequally  barbarous  and  equally  useless.  Let  us  again  test  his  objec- 
tion by  his  own  instances.  When  Felix  Graham  hears  Mr.  Chaffan- 
brass  attempting  to  destroy  Dockwrath's  credit  as  a  witness,  by  show- 
ing that  he  had  interested  motives  in  giving  his  evidence,  he  is  simply 
disgusted.  He  will  not  allow  that  the  man's  character  can  affect  the 
truth  of  his  statement,  unless  other  reasons  can  be  shown  why  th^ 
statement  is  unworthy  of  belief.  In  other  words,  it  is  irrelevant  to 
ahow  that  a  witness  has  any  motive  for  telling  lies,  unless  it  has  been 
already  proved  that  he  has  told  them,  in  which  case  the  question  of 
motive  becomes  of  no  moment  But  in  balancing  probabilities  for 
and  against  Lady  Mason's  innocence,  the  fact  that  a  low  attorney's 
interest  lay  on  the  side  of  perjuring  himself  was  some  small  evidence, 
and  as  such  was  rightly  brought  before  the  jury.  Still  more  are 
Graham's  feelings  outraged  by  Mr.  Fumival's  treatment  of  John  Ken- 
neby.  He  sees  that  Kenneby  *'  is  making  an  honest  painful  effort  to 
speak  the  truth,"  and  ^'  his  gall  rises"  when  he  sees  his  presence  of 
mind  destroyed  by  the  process  of  cross-examination.  The  question, 
however,  is  not  as  to  the  honesty,  but  as  to  the  success,  of  the  effort;  and 
with  persons  of  ina^Urate  observation,  imperfect  memory,  and  con* 
fused  habits  of  thbught,  the  purpose  and  wish  to  speak  the  truth  are 
not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  actually  speaking  it  The  servant  who 
said,  ''I  know  I  fibs  dreadful;  but  believe  me,  miss,  I  never  finds 
out  I  have  fibted  till  theV*  tells  me  so,"  would  never,  if  Mr.  TroUope 
had  his  wish,  have  made  l!hat  discovery  at  aU;  for  to  have  told  her 
that  she  fibCed  would  ha^e  been  to  destroy  the  presence  of  mind  of  a 
person  who  was  .ihalting  ^  an  honest  and  painful  effort  to  speak  the 
jtnith."  ^*  r  have  heax^"  says  Miss  Nightingale,  •*  thirteen  persons 
corcur  in  declaring  diat  a  fourteenth,  who  had  nev^  leil  his  bed,  went 
to  a  distant  chapef  every  morning  at  seven  o^clock.  I  have  heard 
persons  in  perfect  good  'faith  declare  that  a  man  came  to  dine  every 
day  at  the  house  where  they  lived  who  had  never  dined  there  once.'* 
What  are  we  to  say  to  these  *'  honest  and  painful-  efforts"?  Suppos- 
ing that  these  statements  had  been  given  in  evidence  at  a  trial,  would 
the  discovery  of  truth  be  furthered  by  only  allowing  them  to  be  dis- 
proved by  other  evidence,  and  rejecting  as  unfair  any  cross-examin* 
ation  which  went  to  show  that  ^e  witnesses  who  made  them  were 
persons  of  an  inaccurate  and  confused  habit  of  mind.  Cross-exa- 
mination may  oflen  fail  in  eliciting  truth ;  but  i|;  is  a  test,  though  a 
rough  one,  of  the  witness's  capacity  for  telling  truth. 

But  the  purpose  with  which  Orley  Fanf^  has  been  written  is  not 
»ut  forwai'd  prominently  enough  to  injure  the  s^ry.     Mr.  Trollope 

never  risen  so  high  in  the  delineation  of  character  as  in  Lady 
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Mason  and  Sir  j^er^iine  Onne.  To  make  the  principal  heroine  of 
a  novel  a  woman  of  forty,  living  on  an  estate  which  she  gained  for 
her  son  bj  forgery  and  false  swearing  twenty  years  before,  is  a  1x^ 
effort.  And  perhaps  to  make  an  old  man  of  seventy  fall  in  love  widi  ^ 
her,  be  willing  to  marry  her  after  her  crime  has  been  made  public, 
and  in  the  end  die  of  a  broken  heart  because  he  has  to  sacrifice  his 
affection  for  her  to  a  sense  of  duty,  is  a  greater  risk  still.  Mr.  < 
Trollope  has  dared  both,  and  succeeded  in  both.  Lady  Mason  nevef 
ceases  to  enlist  our  sympathy,  and  Sir  Peregrine  never  becomes  ridi- 
culous. Felix  Graham  is  not  equally  successful.  -  He  does  not  im- 
press the  reader  as  favourably  as  he  did  Judge  Staveley ;  and  evei) 
the  Judge  takes  so  many  opportunities  of  tellmg  himself  how  clever 
Graham  is,  that  in  his  innermost  soul  he  must  have  been  inclined  to 
doubt  it.  The  audacity  which  sometimes  attends  greatness  Mr. 
Trollope  hds  certainly  contrived  to  give  him.  An  ordinary  man,  who 
had  just  been  recognised  as  a  suitor  would  feel  some  hesitation  in 
saying  to  his  future  father-in-law,  "  I  fear  I  am  a  barrister  not  in- 
tending to  succeed."  But  the  whole  narrative  of  Graham's  court- 
ship belongs  to  the  world  of  fiction ;  and,  indeed,  while  the  moral  Uxck^ 
of  the  common -law  Bar  is  unchanged,  that  is  the  only  world  in 
which  even  a  judge's  interest  could  do  much  for  a  man  who  will  not 
take  a  brief  unless  he  is  convinced  that  his  client  is  in  the  right,  or 
cross^xamine  a  witness  who  he  thinks  intended  to  tell  the  truth. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  portraiture  of  his  principal  characters 
that  Mr.  TroUope^s  power  is  most  conspicuous.  No  other  novelist 
introduces  his  readers  to  so  many  pleasant  pdQpile.  As  the  days  pass 
on  at  Noningsby,  the  pleasure  derived  from  reading  about  t^em  is 
like  that  which  comes  from  the  actual  society  of  agreeaSte/usquaint- 
ances.  One  does  not  care  about. them  enthusiastically^  but  li^^ir 
company  is  pleasant  while  it  lasts,  and  so  is  {he  tmderlying  conscious- 
ness that  we' shall  not  break  our  hearts  when  it  is  ova*.  It  is  unfortu-  * 
nate  that,  with  his  great  capacity  for  this  kind pf  writing,  Mr.  Trdllope 
should  have  thought  fit  to  give  his  readers  so  much  of  the  home-life 
of  Mr.Moulder.  The  scenes  in  Qreat  St.  Helen's  are  vulgar  in  quite 
another  sense  from  that  in  which  Pickwick  is  vulgar.  The  difference 
between  them  is  like  the  difference  between  a  comic  photograj^  and 
•  one  of  Leech's  drawings.  Mr.  TroUope's  sketches  give  us  something^ 
of  the  same  sensation  as  the  coloured  stereoscopic  slides  which,  in 
the  infancy  of  that  depressing  instrument,  occasionally  fbiMad  their 
way  into  drawing-rooms.  Farcical  incident  he  can  render  vexy.haoi^ 
pily,  and  in  the  comedy  of  society  his  success  is  con^icuous.  Boi 
his  pictures  of  low  life,  though  they  may  exhibit  great  fideli^,  haye* 
no  real  humour.     The  funny  people  are  there,  but  not  the  fun. 
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The  distress  -in  Laoicashire  and  the  adjoinii^  counties  has  grada- 
ally  aasmnedproportioi^  which  give  it  a  prominent  plac^  amotig  the 
economical  questions  of  the  daj,  and  invest  it  with  a 
DkifcrMBin       character  of  political  importance.      7h^.  orer-pro- 
•  fhe  Ooiton       duction  of  the  time  immediately  plecedmg  the  war 
^       lUslzict         Jq  America  had  so  crowded  the  market  with  cotton 
goods  that  no  scarcity  of  them  has  been  at  present 
experienced  by  the  general  public;  while  the  uncertainty  which  is 
felt  as  to  the  duration  of  the  war  itself  has  been  all  along  combined 
with  a  belief  that  very  little  cotton  has  really  been  destroyed  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  that  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000  bales  are  only 
awaiting  the  cessation  oi  hostilities  to  be  immediately  thrown  upon 
the  English  market.     These  causes  have  checked  the  efforts  which, 
under  different  jcircrnnstances,  would  hare  been  made,  whether  suc- 
cessfully or  not,  to  obtain  the  raw  material  from  other  countries  than 
America.    The  result  has  been  a  progressive  closing  of  the  mills,  and 
a  steady  continuous  advance  in  the  pauperisation  of  the  district.     The 
ruin  of  the  operatives  necessarily  involves  that  of  the  small  trades- 
men who  directly  depend  on  them;  and  as  these  sink  down  from 
ratepayers  into  recipients  of  relief,  they  communicate  to  the  classes 
immediately  above  ^pa  the  shock  which  has  been  fatal  to  themselves. 
I  The  paster  manufacturers  are  by  no  means  the  last  upon  whom  the 
calamitv  fills.     Tvro-thirds  of  the  capital  employed  in  their  trade  is 
l^^fced  ugin  mill^and  machinery;  and  not  only  does  this  remain  en- 
Merely  unproductive  in  {he  case  of  a  closed  mill,  but  the  outgoings  for 
rent  and  for  the  care  and  deterioration  of  machinery,  as  well  as  the 
heaiily-augm^hted  cj^arges  for  poor-rate,  have  to  be  met  out  of  the 
remaining  thiid  of  the  capital. 

The  state  of  the  district  was  brought  before  Parliament  as  it  was 

about- to  separate  for  the  rece8^.     There  were  at  that  time  125,000 

paupers  in  the  unions  affected,  of  whom  70,000  were  persons  to 

whom  such  a  position  was  altogether  new;  and  the  number  was 

increasing  at  the  rate  of  from  1000  to  1500  weekly.     But  these 

figures  were  not  an  adequate  measure  of  the  amount  of  distress. 

^llie.ben^t  societies  .were  breaking  down;  large  sums  had  been 

r  jaised  in  the  district  and  contributed  from  other  quarters  to  sup- 

^pliement  the  rates;  and  the  rates  themselves  had  begun  to  become 

a  nominal  charge  on  the  smaller  occupants^  and  a  proportionately 

heavier  bxnden  on  the  others.     There  were  parishes  in  which  it  had 

become  necessary  to  deduct  fifty  per  cent  of  the  rate  because  the 

shopkeepers  were  not  in  a  eondition  to  pay. 

The  Government  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  YilHers  proposed  to 
meet  tbe  crisis  by  a  simple  application  of  the  principle  of  a  rate  in 
aid.    It  provided  that  when  the  expenditure  of  a  parish  exceeded  the 
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ayerage  hj  two-thirds,  the  excess  should  fall  on  the  union;  and  that 
when  the  expenditure  of  the  union  was  in  the  same  position,  the  ex- 
cess should  be  thrown  on  the  county.  The  principle  of  a  rate  in  aid 
was  derived  from  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  and  found  considerable  ftiToar 
amoDg  members  not  specially  connected  with  Lancashire  and  the  ad- 
joiuing  counties.  But  the  BiU  was  not  popular  ia  the  districts  im- 
media^telj  concerned ;  and  their  representatives  showed  a  strong 
desire  that  the  power  of  borrowing  on  the  security  of  the  rates  should 
be  granted,  mstead  of  the  power  of  calling  for  a  rate  in  aid.  Frem  an- 
other quarter  it  wao.  urged  that  instead  of  taking  the  difference  between 
exceptional  and  average  expenditure  as  the  test  of  the  necessity  for 
relief,  a  fixed  amount  should  in  all  cases  be  attained  by  the  rate  be-  • 
fore  any  new  powers,  whether  of  borrowing  or  of  obtaining  a  rate  in 
aid,  should  come  into  operation.  The  result  of  several  discussions 
was  a  compromise,  in  which  success  was  unfortunately  achieved  by 
some  of  the  worst  portions  of  either  scheme.  The  measure  whidi 
actually  became  law  on  the  7th  of  August  fixes  an  absolute  expendi- 
ture of  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  irrespective  of  the  average  amount 
of  the  rate,  as  the  point  at  which  a  parish  may  obtain  relief,  and 
affords  the  relief  by  a  rate  in  aid  from  the  other  parishes  of  the  union. 
When  the  expenditure  of  the  whole  union  exceeds  the  same  absolute 
standard,  it  provides  that  the  guardians  may  obtain  authority  from 
the  Foor-Law  Board  to  borrow  the  amount  of  the  excess;  and  when 
more  than  dve  shillings  has  been  spent,  the  Poor-Law  Board  is  simi- 
larly empowered  to  apportion  the  excess  over  the  \mions  of  the 
county.     The  Act  expires  on  the  Ist  of  March  1863. 

The  English  law  asserts,  on  behalf  of  the  poor  man,  an  absolute 
right  to  support,  so  long  as  the  community  he  belongs  to  Dossessea 
any  property  from  which  his  support  can'  be  dmwn.  In  a  tiite  of 
local  distress,  therefore,  the  object  of  special  legislation  is  not  to  pro- 
vide food  for  the  poor,  but  to  relieve  the  ratepayers  from  exceptional 
pressure.  That  pressure  is  measured  not  by  the  total  ailfbunt  of  the  • 
rate,  but  by  the  amount  of  its  excess  over  the  average.  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  the  rate  comes  ultimately  out  of  real  property, 
for  though  it  is  paid  originally  by  the  occupant,  it  has  first  been  reck- 
oned in  the  fixing  of  his  rent;  but  a  sudden  increase  falls  really  on 
the  occupant,  because  the  natural  law  by  which  the  burden  passes 
on  from  him  to  the  owner  can  only  come  into  operation  after  an  in- 
terval of  time.  Now,  the  highest  object  of  ecoDomic  legislation  is 
to  release  the  facts  which  occasion  it  from  all  abnormal  and  ex- 
ceptional conditions,  and  so  to  restore  them  to  the  dominioft  of  those 
natural  laws  to  which  they  owe  subjection.  In  tiie  present  lAse,  the 
interval  which  divides  the  law  from  the  facts  is  one  of  time;  and  it 
can  only  be  taken  out  of  the  way  by  either  roughly  le^^ing  the  extra 
rate  at  once  on  the  owners  of  property,  which  would  be  a  theoreti- 
cally imperfect  and  practically  impossible  solution  of  the  difi&culty, 
or  by  so  postponing  the  call  lEipon  the  original  ratepayers  that  the 
certain  prospect  of  it  may  meanwhile  restore  the  normal  relations 
between  rent  and  rates.     Again:  it  is  not  consistent  either  with  a 
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healthy  moral  tone,  or  with  a  sound  economical  system,  that  a  man 
should  throw  himself  on  the  resources  of  others  before  he  has  ex- 
hausted his  own.  The  savings  of  the  past  must  be  applied  to  the 
needs  af  the  present,  before  an  individual  claim  for  support  can  be 
established  against  the  community.  But  the  past  and  present  com- 
bined create  resources  in  the  future;  and  a  man's  credit  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  wealth.  Society,  moreover,  has  an  infere^  iiy  the 
wealth  of  its  members;  to  that  an  individual  who  throws  himself  on 
the  commimity,  while  his  own  credit  remains  untouched,  not  only 
annihilates  4bat  credit,  but  in  doing  so  robs  the  community  to  the 
extent  of  the  wealth  he  destroys.  What  is  thus  economically  true 
of  the  individual  man  is,  in  like  manner,  true  of  the  larger  imits 
which  compose  the  body^politic.  Those  units  are  differently  defined 
in  different  countries,  according  to  the  history  and  sentiment  of  the 
nation :  in  France,  perhaps,  there  is  none  at  all  between  the  faifiily 
and  the  State;  but  with  us  the  parish,  the  union,  and  the  *county, 
each  supply  a  real  social  bond.  That  which  possesses  credit  ha3  not 
exhausted  its  own  resourses  until  it  has  made  use  of  its  credit;  and 
to  compel  a  parish,  or  union,  or  county,  in  such  a  position,  to  levy 
a  rate  in  aid  on  its  neighbours  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  poor, 
is  to  compel  it  to  commit  an  act  of  spoliation. 

Practically,  a  loan  has  this  further  superiority  over  a  ratedn  aid, 
that  it  is  voluntary  instead  of  being  forced.  It  confers  no  arbitary 
powers,  deranges  no  natural  processes.  It  makes  use  of  the  m6ney 
which  was  seeking  employment,  instead  of  that  which  was  struggling 
to  escape  from  it,  and  relieves  the  distress  by  a  spontaneous  instead 
of  an  artificial  agency.  The  laws  of  nature  are  more  beneficent  than 
thp  devices  of  maiL.  To  increase  the  poor-rate  considerably  at  a 
moment  of  exceptional  distress  is  necessarily  to  increase  the  distress. 
It  is  analogous  to  paying  off  the  national  debt  in  a  time  of  unusual 
national  exptnditiu*e«  The  rate,  as  it  rises,  retreats  continually  from 
the  smaller  to  the  larger  occupier;  and  at  every  step  h  falls  with 
accumulated  force  in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  the  ruin  it  has  left 
behind.  Nothing  can  prevent  these  resuJts;  and  the  sight  and  proof 
of  them  are  the  only  conditions  on  which  men  will  tolerate  the  bar- 
barous expedient  of  a  rate  in  aid,  with  its  array  of  arbitrary  powers, 
and  its  blind  levelling  operation.  To  liberate  the  distressed  com- 
munities from  those  restrictions  which  hindered  their  own  manage- 
ment of  their  ow«  resources,  would  have  been  in  every  way  a  juster 
and  soimder  policy  than  to  enable  them  to  wind  the  chain  of  their 
suffering  XAond  their  neighbours.  Powet  over  othw  men  is  not 
freedom,  md  to  pauperise  them  is  not  the  way  to  advance  or  to  save 
our  own  prosperity.  If  authority  had  at  once  been  granted  to  raise 
money  on  the  rates,  instead  of  to  levy  a  contribution  on  the  adjoining 
districts,  there  would  have  been  far  le&s  destitution  now.  The  ope- 
ratives might  have  received  relief  on  a'scale  which  it  is  impossible  to 
afford  them  out  of  rates  kept  down,  as  mudi  as  possible,  by  a  legiti- 
mate and  imperative  regard  to  the  catastrojphe  which  must  follow  ou 
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.  every  addition  to  tfaeick  And  this  would  hare  ^labled  tl^  small  ahop- 
keepers,  and  othen  in  the  class  immediatelj  above  the  operatives,  to 
pass  throngb  the  difficulty,  not,  indeed,  iritho«[t  intense  suffering,  \o%^ 
for  the  most  part,  without  absolute  rain.  By  an  extension  of  the 
borrowing  principle  from  the  community  io  ils  memfaezB,  the  relief 
might  have  been  given  to  the  unemployed  workmen,  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible, in  thd  shape  of  loans  to  be  .repaid  in  i  more  prosperous  times; 
and  not.wnily  .would  this  have  been  sound  economy,  but  it  wotdd 
have  preserved  thd  self^espect  of  men  whose,  independent  character 
is  the  foundation  on, which  their  material  prosperity  has  been  built. 
This  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cobden;  ^d  no  serious  objectxan 
was  urged  against  it  in  Parliament  by  any  advocate  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  borrowing  principle.  But  of  course  it  became  practically 
impossible  when  the  boirowing  principle  itself  was  neutralised  by  its 
absurd  and  fatal  combination  with  that  of  the  rate  in  aid. 

In  August,  a  sudden  rise  in  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  distress 
vin<Hcated  the  wisdom  of  special  legislative  provisions  on  the  subject, 
against  Mr.  Bouverie  and  others  who  had  depreciated  the  extent  of 
the  necessity.  July  had  closed  with  125,000  paupers;  at  the  end  of 
August  there  were  151,000.  and  at  the  end  of  September  174,000. 
In  October  the  average  weekly  increase  exceeded  10,000,  the  returns 
at  the  end  of  that  month  showing  a  total  of  227,000.  The  first 
week  of  November  added  11,000;  the  second  week  another  11,000; 
the  third  week  12,000  more;  the  fourth  week  something  under  9000. 
At-the  end  of  the  month  the  total  was  268,969 ;  showing  an  increase 
of  nearly  200,000  over  the  number  at  the  corresponding  pexiod  of 
1861.  Of  this  total,  106,243  were  supported  solely  from  the  poor- 
rates,  and  162,726,  besides  receiving  legal  reliaf^  were  being  assisted 
by  the  various  relief  committees  which  have  been  organised  in  the 
district  or  in  London.  In  addition  to  these  268,969,  however,  there 
were  179,986  persona  receiving  help  from  the  rdief  committees^ 
without  drawing  in  any  way  on  the  rates;  and  the  .total  number  of 
persons,  therefore,  who  were  dependent  either  on  parochial  relief,  or 
on  voluntary  charity,  or  on  both  combined,  was  44^)955.  The  first 
week  of  December  shpws  a  further  addition  of  3690  v  but  from  this 
pomt  the  fall  in  the  ratio  of  increase,  which  iiad  begun  in  the  last 
week  oi  November,  passes  into  an  actual  decrease ;  and  the  second 
week  of  December  exhibits  a  reduction  of  4350,  and  the  third  week 
a  further  reduction  of  2580.  What  variation,»or  whether  any  var^ 
tion,  has  taken  place,  since  the  end  of  November,  in  the  number  of 
persons  aided  exclusivdy  by  the  relief  committees  we  have  at  pre- 
sent no  means  of  knowing.  The  Central  Executive  BeBef  Com- 
mittee, in  their  report  dated  the  15th  of  December,  speak  of  an  in- 
creased pressure  on  their  funds  as  probable  for  some  time  to  corns ; 
but  supposing  the  number  .of  Ipersons  relieved  by  voluntary  charity 
to  have  remained  stationary  since  the  end  of  November,  a  total  ^ 
445,715  gives  the  measure  of  the  distress  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  December.     •  i 
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'  The  -waffiB  of  iuw  operatic  in  the  cotton  district  provide,  on  ssf. 
average,  an  income  which  is  variously  reckoned  at  from  five  to  six 
aihillings  a  head  for  eaeh  member  of  &e  family.  At  the  lower  rate, 
the  current  Iom  of  wages  may  now  be  taken  at  111,4^9^  a  week. 
To  meet  it/tlie  rates  have  been  raised  in  the  proportion  of  abont  seven 
to  one  aa  compared  .with  their  amount  at  Uie  corresponding  period 
of  1861 ;  and  the  aim  of  the  relief  committees  is  so  to  supplement  the 
action  of  the  Poor-Law  as  to  ensure  an  income  of  tWQ.8hilli9g8  a  head 
to  each  person,  exchisive  of  provision  for  ^lothing  and  fuel.  This 
is  probably  the  lowest  rate  at  which  the  hesjith  of  the  popQ}ation 
can  be  preserved  through  the  winter;  though  hl&erto  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  remarkable  absence  of  positive  disease,  even  in  peaces 
where  the  relief  did  not  average  more  than  from  one-and-sixpenoe 
to  one-and-ninepence  a  head.  Until  the  publication  of  the  Kegif- 
trar-General's  returns  for  the  quarter  ending  on  the  dlst  of  Decem- 
ber 1861,  we  shall  have  no  very  complete  or  precise  knowledge  of 
the  sanitary  effects  of  the  distress.  The  prevalence  of  disease  and 
death  amongst  young  children  will  no  doubt  be  under  the  average, 
and  amongst  old  persons  above  it ;  but,  between  those  two  extremes, 
Ae  direct  results  of  poverty  and  depression  will  be  tempered  by  the 
operation  of  many  countervailing  influences,  such  as  the  greater 
purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  exemption  from  unwholesome  employ- 
ment, and  the  diminution  of  drunkenness.  On  the  other  hand,*  the 
labour  of  the  stone-yard  is  a  severe  trial  for  men  accustomed  to  the 
indoor  work  of  the  factories;  and  their  necessary  unskilfulness  at  it 
i&  said  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  injury  to  themselves  and  others. 
This  work  also  hardens  and  stiffens  die  hands,  which  require  to  be 
delicate  and  supply ia  order  to  carry  on  the  processes  of  the  .cotton 
manufacture.  It  thus  unfits  the  men  for  their  own  proper  pccupa- 
tion,  and  is  open  to  serious  objection  on  grounds  of  economy  9fi  well 
;4K  of  humanity.  The  labour  test  may  be  safely  relaxed  when  the 
unwillingness  with  which  relief  is  received  is  folly  established  with- 
out it.  In  addition  to  the  sewing  classes  for  girls,  which  are  in 
successful  opera|»Qn  through  the  district,  schools  at  which  boys  and 
adults  receiving  relief  are  required  to  atten4  have  been  established 
in  many  places ;  and  drill  and  games  have  been  in  some  instances 
adopted  by  way  of  employment.  The  sanction  given  to  schemes  of 
this  kind  is  abundantly  justified  by  the  effect  they  are  calculated  to 
produce  on  the  mosal  and  physical  condition  of  the  population. 

The  decrease  of  crime  is  remarkable.  It  began  with  the  earlj 
days  of  the  distr^  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Within 
a  perioSLof  six  weeks  the  newspapers  of  the  district  had  to  report 
five  maiden  petty  sessions;  and  the  actual  charges  are  mostly  small 
ones,  against  boys  who  have  been  left  without  their  usual  restraints. 
The  attitude  of  the  men  in  this  respect  bears  witness  not  only  to 
iheir  sdf-control,  but  also  to  their  intelligence.  It  shows  an  under- 
standing of  the  pressure  under  *whicli  the  capital  of  the  cotton- 
trade  is  suffering,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  heavy  sacrifices  which 
the  masters,  as  a  body,  have  made  on  their  behalf.    A  similar  test!* 
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mony  to  the  strength  and  disinterestedness  of  their  political  con- 
yictions  is  afforded  bj  the  absence  of  anj  agitation  amongst  them 
to  induce  the  Government  to  take  measures  to  shorten  the  period  of 
trial.  While  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  in  oth«^  classes,  the  idea 
of  mediation  in  America  has  become  familiar,  it  is  still  resolutely 
rejected  hj  those  who  'would  chiefly  benefit  bj  its  consequence. 
Thus  it  has  happened  that,  while  the  misery  baa  fallen  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  population  which  is  least  well  affected  towards  the  Go^ 
yernmei^t,  those  radical  and  democratic  opinions  which  make  them 
sympathise  with  the  Northern  cause,  have  powerfully  aide^  i&  pre* 
Tenting  them  from  seeking  relief  through  political  action.  At  % 
great  meeting  at  Staleybridge,  held  on  the  30th  of  September,  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Southern  States  is  th« 
sole  cause  of  the  distresa  was  carried  by  acclamation  ;~a  lesson  for 
those  who  think  that  material  interests  are  supreme  in  their  influx 
ence  over  popular  movements. 

In  the  course  of  October  events  occurred  which  made  it  probable 
that  a  European  mediation  in  the  American  quarrel  was  approachian; 
M'Clellan  had  succeeded  in  repelling  the  invasion  of 
Qaesfcion  of'    Maryland,  and  had  established  himself  on  the  right 
M«i«iitVp»       bank  of  the  Potomac.     Here,  during  many  weeks,  in 
in  Amezic^     gpite  of  reiterated  orders  from  Washington,  he  re- 
mained inactive,  and   steadily  refused  to   advance 
against  the  enemy,  whose  outposts  were,  in  front  of  his  own.     Both 
parties  had  succeeded  in  repelling  an  invasion  ;  and  it  appeared  that 
neither  was  strong  enough  to  maintain  himself  in  the  heart  of  the 
hostile  territory.     Whilst  the  balance  of  powef  was  restored  at  the 
seat  of  war,  and  the  military  reputation  of  both  North  and  South  had 
been  vindicated  by  alternate  success,  the  supremacy  of  the  War  party 
in  the  Union  was  seriously  threatened.     The  Democratic  party  vas 
growing  rapidly  in  strength  and  courage;  it  was  certain  that  it  would 
gain  considerably  in  the  elections  of  November;,  and  the  illegal  acts 
of  the  President,  especially  his  scheme  of  emancipation,  had  alienated 
the  judicial  authorities  of  the  United  States  from  his  cause. 

The  progress  of  opinion  in  England  kept  pace  with  these  events.  At 
many  public  dinners  and  agricultural  meetings.  Conservative  speakers 
expressed  themselves  strongly  in  favoiu*  of  the  South;  and  even  ad* 
vanced  Liberals  spoke  of  the  hopelessness  of  a  Northern  triumph, 
and  of  the  useless  prolongation  of  the  war.  On  the  7th  of  October 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  speech  at  Newcastle,  in  which  he  used  the 
following  words:  '*  I  think  we  are  pretty  much  of  one  mind  as  t0  what 
is  to  come.  We  know  quite  well  that  the  people  of  the  Northern 
States  have  not  yet  dnmk  of  the  cup— they  are  still  trying  to  hold 
it  far  from  their  lips — the  cup  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  see  they 
nevertheless  must  drink  of«  We  may  have  our  own  opinions  about 
slavery;  we  may  be  for  or  against  (he  South;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Jefferson  Davis  and  other  leaders  of  the  South  have  made  an 
army;  they  are  making,  it  appears,  a  navy;  and  they  have  made 
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what  18  more  than  either — thej  bave  made  a  nation.  I  cannot  say 
jthat  I  have  viewed  with  any  regret  their  failure  to  establish  them- 
telyes  ift  Maryland.  It  appears  to  me  too  probable  that  if  they 
had  been  able  lb  -establish  themselves  there,  the  consequence  of  their 
military  success  in:  that  aggressive  movement  would  have  been,  that 
a  political  party  favourable  to  them  would  have  obtained  power  in 
that  State-,  that  they  ^uld  have  contracted  actual  or  virtual  engage- 
ments with  that  political  party,  and  that  the  existence  of  those  en- 
gagements, hampering  them  in  their  future  negotiations  with  the 
Northern  States,  might  have  created  a  new  obstacle  to  peace.  Now 
from  the  bottom  of  xmr  hearts  we  should  desire  that  no  new  obstacle 
to  peace  should  start  up.  We  may  anticipate  with  certainty  the 
Access  of  the  Southern  States,  so  far  as  r^ai^  their  separation  ir^m 
the  North.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  that  event  is  as  certain  as  any 
^vent  yet  future  and  contingent  can  be."  At  the  same  time  he  de- 
clared that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Grovemment  had  shown  too  xniich  favour 
to  the  North,  and  Uiat,  if  either  party  could  complain  of  England,  the 
South  would  have  the  best  right  to  do  it.  These  opinions  of  the 
Qkmcellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  contradicted  almost  immediately 
by  two  of  his  colleagues.  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 
It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Cabinet  was  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  recognition;  and  it  was  believed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be 
supported  by  several  of  the  Ministers  when  the  question  should  be 
brought  before  them. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  the  French  Government  proposed  to 
Crreat  Britain  and  Russia  to  join  in  proposing  a  suspension  of  hosti- 
lities for  six  months.  '^  There  was  establish^  between  the  bellige- 
rents fix)m  the  commShcement  of  the  war  an  equality  of  force,  which 
since  then  *has  Wen  almost  constantly  maintained,  and  yet,  after  the 
shedding' of  so  much  blood,  they  now  find  themselves  in  this  respect 
ift  i  situation  which  has  not  sensibly  changed.  Nothing  authorises  us 
soon  to  foresee  more  decisive  military  operations.  According  to  the 
last  information  T^ich  has  reached  Europe,  the  two  armies  must  be, 
on  the  contrary,  in  "k  condition  which  would  not  allow  either  the  one 
or  the  other  to  Bope  speedily  to  obtain  advantages  sufficiently  marked 
to  noake  the  balance  incline,  and  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  peace." 

On  the  14th  of  November,  Lord  Russell  conveyed  in  a  despatch  to 
Lord  Cowley  the  refusal  of  the '  English  Government  to  cooperate  in 
the  proposal.  "  A^r  weighing  all  the  information  which  has  been 
received  from  America,  her  Majesty's  Government  are  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  is  no  ground  at  the  present  moment  to  hope 
that  tife  Federal  Government  would  accept  the  proposal  suggested; 
and  a  refusal  from  Washington  at  present  would  prevent  any  speedy 
renewal  of  the  offer.  Her  Majesty's  Government  think,  therefore, 
that  it  Would  be  better  to  watch  carefully  the  progress  of  opinion  in 
America;  and  if,  as  there  appears  relwon  t6  hope,  it  may  be  found  to 
have  undergone,  or  may  undergo  herearfter,  any  change,  the  three 
Courts  might  then  avail  themselves  of  such  change  to  offer  their 
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friendly  counsel  with  a  greater  prospect  than  ])ow  exists  of  its  being 
accepted  hj  the  two  contending  parties." 

The  position  of  affairs  has  been  but  little  altered  by  this  aWrtiTe 
n^otiation.  The  English  Government,  justifying  its  refusal  by  the 
improbability  of  success,  avoided  giving  any  opinion  on  the  question 
of  recognition,  on  which  it  was  notoriously  divided.  The  succe^a  of 
the  Democrats,  in  the  Northern  States  makes  it  likely  that  a  proposal 
of  the  kind  will  have  a  chance  of  being  enteiitedned  more  favouiat)ly 
8om^  months  later.  If  this  policy  of  conciliation  tocceeds,  the  proposal 
of  the  maritime  Powers  may  be  renewed.  The  Government  of  Wash- 
ington has  aheady  been  compelled  to  modify  \ta  arbitrary  coqfse; 
and  the  present  session  of  Congress  may  alter  very  conbidqrablyjhe 
prospects  of  a  peaceful  knediation. 

The  appeal  for  aid  towards  Ithe  relief  of  distress  in  Lancasliiie 
has  been  responded  to  cordially  in  Ireland;  though  some  persons, 
forgetdhg  how.  many  of  the  men  now  receiving  relief  in  Lanca- 
shire are, Irish,  not  merely  by  descent  but  by  ^- 
Irish  SolMcrip-     tual  birth,  have  shown  impatience  at  the  notiq|y;^ 
mS  ^m^^    subscriptions  being  sent  to  England  fixmi  a  counfiy 
in  the  Cotton      S^^ffe^g  itself  so  much  from  want  as  Ireland.     A 
Dii^rfet       '  meeting  was  held  at  Tralee  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  of 
December,  at  which  almost  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
coimty,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  attended.     The  resolution  in  favour 
of  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  seconded  by  the  patholic  bishop, 
Dr.  Moriarty,  in  a  speech  fuQ  of  good  lense  and  good  4peling«^    He 
spoke  very  touchingly  of  the  distress,  jkctual  and.  imminent,^  in  the 
<sounty  itself,  but  at  the  same  time  urged  the  claim  o^he  Lancashire 
operatives  upon  all  Irishmen  with  much  power  and  skilL    Unfor- 
tunately, an  amendment  was  proposed  by  the  O^Donoghue,  trhich, 
though  hardly  going  farther  than  the  original  resolution  itself,  was 
tl\^  occasion  of  a  scene  of  tumult  and  uproar  especially  disgraceful 
in  a  meeting  summoned  for  a  purpose  of  charity.     This,  nowever,  is 
an  exceptional  case;  and  whatever  feeling  may  exist  among  Irish- 
men towards  the  English  Government,  it  would  %e  deplorable  that  it 
should  operate  to  arrest  their  natural  benevolence  in  the  case  of  the 
people  of  England,  whose  individual  charity  .has  always  been  abun- 
dant in  seasons  of  Irish  distress. 

In  the   absence  of  themes  of  present  excitement,   Ireland  has 
spontaneously  recurred  to  one  of  her  greatest  memories.    The  move- 
ment for  a  statue  of  O*  Council  has  been  very  warmly 
.  The  proposed     taken  up  by  the  people  ;  but,  as  if  with  a  deter- 
Statue  of        mination  to  justify  what  has  been  said  of  the  national 
O'OonnelL       character,  it  had  been  scarcely  set  on  foot  when  its 
adherents  split  into  two  classes — ^those  who  honoured 
O'Connell  as  emancipator,  and  those  who  honoured  him  also  as 
repealer.     Common  sense  dictates  that  any  memorial  of  the  kind 
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shoTild  be  as  comprehensiTe  bb  possible;  and  the  difficulty  has,  we 
believe,  been  solved  bj  the  proposal  that  the  statue  should  bear 
iipon  ii  the  simple  inscriptiMi  "  O'ConnelL'* 

The  period,  ^ibich  has  elapsed  since  OConnell's  death,  and  the 
eztrdtne  weakness  into  which  Ireland  has  sunk,  make  both  the  man 
and  his  work  seem  more  remarkable.  Less  promising  means  and 
maf^als  for  the  achievement  of  a  great  political  result  few  leaders 
haiFe  ever  had.  His  earlj  experience  of  1798  had  burnt  into  his 
mizid  a  sense  both  of  the  hopdessness  and  the  horrors  of  insurrec- 
tion, which  never  left  it  fot  an  hour.  Yet,  except  in  their  physical 
force,  their  numbers,  ^nd  their  disaffection,  what  means  had  the 
Irisli  Catholic  democracy  of  influencing  the  distant  Grovemmenir  of 
En^and?  What  0*Gonnell  had  to  achieve  was,  to  produce  a 
condition  of  standing'  menace  without  its  ever  becoming  more  than 
niienace;  to  raise  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitemoit  a  people  axlfo'ng 
tKe  most  excitable  on  earth,  and  yet  to  restrain  ihem,  from  .stepping 
across  the  boundaries  of  legality,  or  giving  an  opportunity  to  a 
government  most  vigilant  to  punish  both  by  law  and  arms.  To  do 
thU,  it  was  essential  to  obtain  unboimded  control  over  the  people. 
JMf  this  O^Cc^ineU  achieyed  t>y  a  combination  of  qualities  such  as  a 
thousand  years  may  not  see  again  assembled  in  one  man.  His  elo- 
quence, completely  unrivalled  in  popular  effect,  was*  aided  by  a 
majestic  presence,  and  a  voice  at  once  musical  and  so  powerfhl  that 
its  tones  were  heard  with  ease  thrilling  to  the  limits  of  the  multitude 
whom  he  used  to  address  in  the  open  air.  His  legal  skill  (at  Nisi 
Tfias  he  was  tBe  first  lawyer  in  his  day)  inspired  confidence  in  the 
prudeSoice  of  his  recommendations ;  and  he  had  in  a  high  degree 
that  iihctiu'e  •f  atidacity  bA^  artifice  which  has  always  been'  the 
characteristic  of  men  who  have  taken  a  foremost  part  in  civil  affairs. 
He  was  infinitely  versatile,  and  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  means. 
Like  Nappleon,  he  was  very  tolerant  of  difference  of  opinion  in  con- 
versation or  in  council,  but  of  any  public  opposition  utterly  intoler- 
ant. He  could  not  endure  the  slightest  symptom  which  looked  like 
a  blow  aimed  i^t-his  supremacy.  But  his  great  key  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Irish  people  was  his  thorough  knowledge  of  them  and  sympathy 
with  them.  He  had  uncommon  powers  of  humour  and  pathos,  but 
both  were  Irish  in  character  to  die  highest  degree.  These  gifts  were 
the  secret  of  his  marvellous  ascendancy  over  the  Irish  people.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  one  time  there  were  close  on  a  million 
of  grown  men  who  would  have  freely  given  their  lives  for  him.  He 
would  not  perhaps  have  succeeded  in  winning  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, if  he  had  not  been  aided  by  the  Whig  party  in  England  ;  but 
as  little  would  the  latter  have  been  able  to  make  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty  triumph  in  the  filce  of  the  prejudices  of  England,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  power  of  O'Connell,  and  the  admirable  use 
he  made  of  it. 

Whether  he  was  ever  sincere  in  his  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  has  been  often  made  a  question.  So  far  as  genuine  desire 
is  concerned,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  restoration  of 
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self-gorernment  to  Ireland  was  a  measure  he  longed  for  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul.  It  would  have  giveft  to  his  race  and  people 
all  that  thej  yearned  for,  and  made  himself  scarcelj  less  than  a  king. 
And  there  seem  to  have  been  two  periods — ^first,  in  the  intoxication 
of  success  after  1829,  and  secondly,  in  the  intoxication  of  the  Monster 
Meetings  of  1843 — in  which  his  temperament  was  too  strong  for  his 
reason,  end  he  persuaded  himself  that  success  was  possible.  But 
habitually  his  mind  was  too  clear-sighted  to  be  duped  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  things.  He  must  hare  eeen  that  against  England, 
resolute  to  maintain  her  supremacy,  there  was  no  means  of  yictory 
short  of  that  terrible  arbitrament  which  he  so  wiselj  shrank  fn>m. 
But  he  thought  that  again,  as  before,  the  threatening  attitude  and 
formidable  numbers  of  the  Irish  masses  might  be  made  the  tneans  of 
obtaining,  if  not  repeal,  yet  many  important  concessions ;  and  per- 
haps this  would  have  been  the  case  if  England  had  been  then  in- ' 
Tolved  in  war,  or  less  united  than  in  fact  she  was. 

In  the  spring  of  1859,  the  general  feeling  throughout  Germany ' 
was  so  strong  in  favour  of  an  intervention  in  the  Italian  war,  that 

even  the  exclusive  Prussian  press  could  not  escape  its 
^tomM^  influence.     The  indecision  and  delay  of  the  Prussian 

government  disabled  the  smaller  states,  and  twice  gave 
the  Flfench  and  Italian  cause  a  triumph.  That  triumph  was  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  political  parties  in  Germany.  The  Gotha 
party  raised  its  head  at  once.  Austria  was  defeated ;  the  behef  in 
her  power  was  dissipated|;  she  was  no  longer  the  shield  of  the  Con- 
federation, or  the  terror  of  its  foes.  France  kad  come  forth  from  the 
war  victorious,  and  with  an  overwhelaing  strength  that  imperilled 
the  independence  of  Grermany.  A  closer  union  and  more  concentrated 
force  was  needed  to  protect  it;  and  Prussia  alone  could  be  the  imiting 
and  protecting  power.  The  most  popular  statesman  in  Germany, 
Heinrich  von  Gagem  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  uttered  a  warning  against 
trusting  in  a  state  which  had  just  shown  how  little  it  deserved  con- 
fidence. But  the  current  was  too  powerful,  and  the  recoil  of  Villa- 
franca  was  the  creation  of  the  Naiianalverein.  It  was  founded  at 
Hanover,  in  a  coimtry  where  the  memory  of  Prussian  perfidy  in  1803 
and  1806  still  survived,  and  where  the  proximity  of  Prussia  creates 
no  sympathy  or  desire  of  annexation.  Nor  was  its  founder  Prussian 
in  his  traditions.  Count  Bennigsen,  the  son  of  the  famous  general 
who  headed  the  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  who  com- 
manded the  Bussians  at  Eylau,  had  warmly  supported,  in  the  Hand- 
verian  parliament,  a  declaration  in  favdur  of  Austria  as  a  German 
power  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  But  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  against  the  minister  Borries,  and  those  who  joined  him 
were  animated  at  first  rather  with  the  spirit  of  a  liberal  opposition 
against  the  Hanoverian  government  than  by  friendship  for  the  Prus- 
sian. Liberalism  was  the  original  basis  of  the  new  association.  This 
character  was  preserved  when  it  was  extended  after  meetings  held  at 
Eisenach,  at  Gotha,  and  at  Einankfort     And  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
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^itioQ  in  Hanover  became  president  of  the  Natioimtverem-^YierL  it  was 
adopted  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  The  Hanoverian  ministry  was  in 
greater  fear  of  the  opposition  of  Wuidhorst  and  Stiive  than  of  Ben* 
nigsen,  and  succeeded  in  excluding  the  two  former  from  the  parlia- 
ment. Wuidhorst  and  SCuve,  though  not  of  the  same  party  in  home 
politics,  are  both  decided  adversaries  of  Prussian  annexation,  and  men 
of  Grosadeuiach  opinions.  Hanover  has  a  peculiar  importance  in  the 
controversy,  from  its  position.  The  Prussian  government,  iif  its 
schemes  of  aggrandisement,  lias  always  coveted  the  Hanoverian  terri- 
tory beyond  every  other,  on  acco«nt  of  its  coast- line. 

The  Nalionalverein^  as  a  liberal  more  ihan  as  a  national  associa- 
tion, spread  rapidly  in  the  smaller  states,  the  faults  of  the  govern- 
ments aiding  its  growth.  For,  in  the  diminutive  territories  of  Central 
Germany,  where  «o  foreign  policy,  no  great  measures  of  military 
defence,  and  no  vast  public  works,  occupy  the  administration,  the  offi- 
cial class,  whose  interest  it  is  to  make  work  for  its  own  employment, 
enquires,  meddles,  and  interferes  in  all  the  most  private  relations  and 
occupations  of  the  people.  Discontent  is  therefore  most  general,  and 
found  a  ready  means  of  exhibiting  itself  in  the  newly-organised  society. 
Whilst  the  petty  states  insured  Uttle  loyalty  or  confidence,  and  Aus- 
tria, unpopular  at  all  times,  wa$  now  considered  helpless  and  prostrate, 
the  safety  of  the  nation,  it  was  very  generally  believed,  could  rest  only 
in  the  hands  of  Prussia.  It  was  proposed  that  the  military,  diplo- 
matic, and  commercial  concerns  of  Germany  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  Prussian  government,  and  that  an  inner  confederation  should  be 
formed,  from  which  Austria  should  be  excluded.  All  this  is  not 
founded  on  the  good  replace  of  Prussia  only;  in  Holstein,  for  instance, 
the  feeling  agaiast  Prussia  is  nipre  violent  than  against  Denmark,  and 
yet  the  majority  of  political  ipen  in  Holstein  belong  to  the  NaUonal" 
verein.  Hexe,  confessional  animosity  against  Austria  makes  up  for 
the  want  of  confidence  in  Prussia;  for  no  part  of  Continental  Europe 
is  so  intensely  intolerant  as  Holstein.  Nor  is  it  proposed  that  the 
existing  governments  should  lose  the  direction  of  home  affairs.  They  * 
would  continue,  their  independence  would  be  lefl  to  them;  but  at 
Berlin  a  parliament  elected  by  the  Prussian  people  alone  would  de- 
cide upon  the  general  imperial  interests  of  Germany,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  states  wouli  occupy  the  position  of  the  Socii  to  the 
Senate  and  the  people  of  Rome.  One  Berlin  writer,  indeed,  proposed 
in  a  semiofficiid  pamphlet,  that  at  the  end  of  every  session  the  de- 
puties of  the  other  German  parliaments  should  be  admitted  to  bring 
before  the  parliament  of  Berlin  their  grievances  against  the  several 
governments.  The  liberal  party  in  Prussia  encouraged  the  National" 
verein;  the  conservatives  and  the  Catholics  opposed  it;  while 'the 
court  bestowed  its  favour  and  countenance  on  Count  Bennigsen. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  national  association,  it  failed  to 
embrace  and  to  satisfy  all  the  anxiety  and  craving  for  a  closer  and  a 
safer  union  which  every  German  shares,  and  which  had  become  infi- 
nitely stronger  by  the  events  of  1869.  The  defects  of  the  federal 
constitution  were  apparent;  the  nation  was  powerless  in  the  affairs  of 
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tiie  world,  and  the  deaire  to  lecoirer  something  of  its  old  isstttatians 
and  former  power  was  supported  bj  all  the  most  ekrated  sentiments. 
The  first  scheme  of  reform  came  from  the  Saxon  minister,  Baron 
Beust.  It  was  so  artificial  that  it  had  only  the  merit  of  haring  opened 
the  way,  and  was  answered  by  Count  Bemstorff  with  m  PrQssian 
counter- project  for  the  creation  of  an  inner  confederacy  between 
Prussia  at]^  the  smaller  states,  which  was  ahnost  identical  with  the 
scheme  of  the  Nationalverein,  Count  Bem8t<»^  cited  the  Act  of. 
Federation  in  support  of  his  plan.  As  that  act  always  speaks  o^ 
equal  sovereign  states,  this  was  a  sophism  which  laid  the  PrussiuL 
scheme  open  to  a  demolishing  reply.  Austria,  the  fimr  Idngdonis, 
and  several  other  states,  protested  in  identical  notes  agail^  ^hia  in- 
terpretation of  the  law.  But  they  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a 
reform  of  the  foderal  system,  and  gave  hopes  of  its  future  aocomplish* 
ment  Prussia  rejoined  that  it  was  impossible,  and  took  up  its  groimd 
on  ^e  side  of  the  liberal  movement.  For  the  federal  constituti<m 
guarantees  the  sovereignty  of  each  member,  and  is  a  hindrance  to 
her  aggrandisement  which  Prussia  would  be  glad  to  remove.  .  The 
govemmentof  King  William  therefore  allows  no  opportunity  to  escape 
of  undermining  the  authority  of  the  Diet,*  and  the  respect  Uiat  it 
enjoys.  Formerly  occasions  were  not  wanting  in  which  the  impo- 
tence of  the  federal  constitution  was  glaringly  shown.  But  of  lst#| 
there  has  been  a  marked  revival  in  l£e  influence  and  the  patriotic 
energy  of  the  Diet,  and  the  opposition  of  Prussia  has  been  excited 
more  than  ever.  In  this  cause  the  Prussian  government  is  always 
able  to  command  the  alliance  of  the  liberal  party,  and  argues  to  show 
that  no  improvements  can  be  made,  consiilently.witb  the  pw^^  insti- 
tutionsg-such  as  can  satisfy  the,  legitimate  demands  of  Germany.  The 
liberal  or  revolutionary  unionists  of  the  party  of  the  If<aion<do^r^ 
proclaim,  in  like  manner,  the  incompatibility  «^a  mere  confederacy  of 
independent  states  with  the-  claims  of  nationality,  and  with  the  just 
authority  of  Germany  in  the  afiairs  of  the  world. 

The  Prussian  party  naturally  view  with  extreme  di^goat  every 
scheme  of  reform  on  the  basis  of  the  present  con^titntioD,  and  of  the 
equal  independence  of  all  the  savereign  states^  The  scheme  proposed 
by  Austria  and  seven  smaller  staiteff  was  extremely  moderate.  Several 
measures  had  been  prepared  by  the  Diet  for  the  purpose  of  ii^zo- 
ducing  a  regular  and  uniform  system  of  trade,  communication,  and 
material  interests  generally  lliroughottt  Germany.  The  united  go- 
rernments  proposed  that  these  measures,  instead  of  being  left  in  ^ 
hands  of  a  federal  commission,  should  be  submitted  to  an  assembly 
of  delegates  named  for  the  purpose^  by  each  of  the  German  parlia- 
ments. Thia  was.  intended  as  a  beginning,  which  might  lead  to 
greater  changes  if  it  obtained  the  support  of  public  opinion,  and 
i^ch  saved  the  oonstitutional  princif^e  by  making  the  present  con- 
fedemtion  the  starting-point  of  future  reforms.  For  the  broad  ques- 
tion between  Austria  and  the  governments  of  the  smaller  states  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Plrussia  and  the  Nafionalvertin  on  the  other,  is 
whether  the  xefoxms,  which  all  admit  to  be  necessary,  shall  be  in- 
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trodaoed  legally  and  ooostitatioDallj,  or  whether  they  shall  be  ao-> 
ocNmplished  bj  violenoe,  in  defiance  of  the  lav  and  of  the  interests  of 
the  inferior  states. 

The  liberal  party  treated  the  proposed  reforms  with  contempt. 
In  tlMik<Sdiu«e.of  the  summer  a  series  of  demonstrations  were  got  up 
against  it,  and  at  public  meetings  many  conflicts  occurred  between  the 
Gothaand  the  OrosadeiUach  parties.  But  meanwhile  the  great  ooQititu- 
tional  struggle  was  fought  out  at  Berlin  between  the  military  monarohy 
iftid  the  united  liberals  and  democrats,  and  the  popularity  of  Prussia 
b^an  to  wane.  The  libenalism  which  the  goTemment  had  so  often 
eneourag^d  against  its  neighbours  turned  against  itself,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  state,  were  at  issue  with  its  modem  ally.  Supported 
by  the  Upp^  House,  Count  Bismarck  prorogued  the  parliament,  and 
refused  to  give  up  the  budget  which  the  deputies  had  refused  to 
flancti(xi.  *A  period  commenced  during  which  the  constitution  was 
suspended,  and  goyemment  undertook  to.  call  public  feeling  to  its  ^d, 
and  to  obtain  the  means  of  overcoming  the  parliamentary  resistance. 
Prussia  had  forfeited  the  sympathies  of  the  Grerman  libmils;  and  it 
became  Impossible  to  operate  against  the  proposed  reform  of  the 
federal  constitution  on  the  original  purely  Prussian  platform  of  the 
Grotha  party.  An  alternative  was  sought  by  which  the  opposition 
|%ainst  Austria  and  the  Diet  could  be  maintained  with  something 
that  appealed  more  strongly  to  the  popular  feeling  than  the  prospect 
of  annexation  under  the  military  sceptre  of  King  William  I.  For 
this  purpose  the  Natumalvertin  adopted  the  constitution  of  1848, 
which  was  the  combined  work  of  the  Prussian  party  and  the  demo- 
crats. ^Sha^first  conaeded  many  points  to  the  othm,  because  they 
believed  that,  if  the  imperial  crown  was  once  on  the  head^of  the 
King  of  Prussia,-  he  would  be  strong  enongh  to  suppress  democracy ; 
and  the  democrats  suffered  the  election  of  the  emperor,  trusting  that 
the  fall  of  so  nuuiy  sovereigns  would  give  an  impetus  to  the  revolu- 
tioDaiy  movement  which  the  <me  remaining  throne  eonld  not  resist. 

In  the  estimation  of  a  great  part  of  the  German  people,  the 
adherents  of  this  scheme  have  the  monopoly  of  political  intelligence 
and  the  love  of  fi^edbnk  They  imagine  that  no  party  exists  which 
desires  to  isahide  Austria  in  any  scheme  of  national  unity,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  secure  popular  rights.  On  one  side  are  the 
liberals  of  the  Gotha  party,  or  of  the  Naiiimakferan^  some  more 
Prussian  and  monarchical,  others  democratic,  nearly  ail  Protestant; 
oa  the  other,  nothing  but  feudalists,  reaotionists,  and  Ultramontanes. 
According  to  the  current  nomenclatare,  all  nobility  is  feudal,  all  that 
is  connected  with  the  government  is  reactionary,  and  all  the  Cathtolies, 
and  those  Protestants  who  condemn  the  Italian  revolution,  are  Ultra- 
montanes and  obscurantists.  But  there  subsists  in  reality  a  great 
mass  of  liberal  and  constitutional  opinion  on  the  other  side;  and  the 
Qroead&iUsck  party,  now  that  the  intention  of  the  governments  to 
promote  federal  refixrms  was  evident,  resolved  to  give  them  a  popu* 
lar  and  national  support.  On  the  7tii  and  8th  of  Septeftiber,  a  few  of 
the.  leadem  met  on  the  frontier  of  Aastna  and  Bavaiiai  and  drew 
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up  an  invitatioQ  to  a  great  meeting  of  GroaedeuimA  patriots,  whSdi 
all  the  leading  men  of  that  party  were  asked  to  sign.  The  invitatjoa 
contained  only  the  negative  sign  of  the  party— *«io  Germany  withovt 
AtutruL  It  received  92  signatures  of  conspicuous  politicians  from  all 
parts  of  Germany;  and,  on  the  27th  of  October,  489  men  assembled 
at  Frankfort. 

Many  various  opinions  were  represented,  for  the  idea  tiiat  Ger- 
many is  indissolubly  connected  with  Austria  recommends  itself  from 
many  points  of  view;  but  the  tone  of  the  meeting  was  harmonious, 
and  the  language  held  towards  Prussia  and  the  Ndtiofudverein  was 
generally  pacific  and  dignified.  The  basis  of  discussion  was  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  tiie  combined  project  of  fedmtl  reforn.  H 
was  decided  that  the  del^ates  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  first  step 
towards  fulfilling  the  true  wishes  of  the  nation,  because,  although 
the  scheme  was  insufiicient  in  itself,  it  was  a  security  for  a  gradual 
advance  in  the  right  direction,  on  the  safe  foundation  of  the  existing 
law.  One  of  the  speakers,  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  the  meetingt 
said,  that  the  aid  it  would  give  to  the>  governments,  and  the  moral 
pressure  it  would  exert  upon  them,  would  make  up  before  long  for 
the  insignificance  of  the  proposed  reforms,  and  that,  if  an  asseiafal^ 
of  delegates  from  all  Germany  like  that  proposed  had  existed  in  1859, 
it  would  have  given  so  pow^ul  an  expression  to  the  national  feeling 
that  all  Germany  would  have  been  compelled  to  join  Austria  in  the 
Italian  War. 

I^  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  important  demonstration  va&  by 
410  means  confined  to  the  friends  of  Austria^  and  that  it  was  not  even 
viewed  with  favour  at  Vienna.  '  The  Itadi<»d' party  among  Austrian 
public  men  refused  to  attend  it;  and  when  Qagera  ami  that  Germany 
wanted  an  aristocracy,  which  Austria  alone  could  supply,  be  was 
rebuked  by  an  Austrian  speaker.  A  real  political  idea,  not  local 
interest  o^  party  attachment,  presided  at  ^these  discussions.  They 
are  the  first  great  movement  towards  a  union  of  tha  German  states 
on  really  liberal  principles,  and  the  first  acknowledgment  by  Germany 
of  constitutional  Austria.  It  would  be  easy  for  the  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  governments  to  take  advantage  of  this  exhibition  of  public 
feeling  witii  great  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  provocation  to 
Prussia;  it  organises  the  division  of  opinion  in  the  nation;  and  in  its 
protest  against  the  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Prussia 
it  exhibited  a  narrow  and  unstatesmanlike  spidt 

Afler  the  capture  of  Garibaldi,  the  Italian  Government  attempted 
to  redeem  its  popularity  by  making  his  expedition  the  grround  of  a 
protest  against  the  occupation  of  Rome.     An  am- 
Bom   And  lial      ^'^V  ^^  granted  to  the  prisoners,  and  the  Minister 
^*  'for  Foreign  Affairs  wrote  a  despatch  pointing  agiunst 
France,  the  true* moral  of  the  story.     But  Uiis  mea- 
sure, adopted  afi«r  a  violent  discussion  by  a  divided  cabinet,  failed 
to  conciliate  either  the  revolutionary  party  or  the  £mperor  Napoleon. 
Mazzini  had  already  seized  the  advantages  of  the  situation}  and,  in 
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a  manifesto  unumially  argumentative  and  coherent,  bad  serered  the 
link  which  united  the  national  movement  with  the  Italian  monarchy. 
He  dectired  that  hia  party  were  separated  for  ever  from  a  form  of 
government  which  at  Samico  fought  for  Austria,  and  at  Aspromonte 
for  the  Pope ;  that  their  hopes  henceforth  were  in  the  people  alone, 
who  had  taken  the  initiative  in  every  thing  done  since  Viilairanca, 
and  who  alone  could  carry  the  work  of  unity  to  the  end.  The  energy 
of  a  principle,  he  says,  is  needed  in  so  great  an  enterprise,  and  the 
.popular  mind  is  the  only  seat,  the  only  weapon,  of  principle.  Mon- 
archy h  but  a  calculation  of  opportunity ;  it  has  no  roots  in  the 
xiation,  from  which  it  has  not  grown,  and  it  depends  for  its  existence 
mn,  fiveign  stipport  It  is  hostile  to  freedom,  for  it  governs  by  state 
of  siege,  by  the  systematic  violation  of  individual  liberty,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  a  free  press  and  of  the  right  of  association.  And  it  ex- 
acts these  saciifices  for  no.  public  purpose,  but  is  impotent  to  unite 
Italy,  since  Garibaldi,  the  incarnation  of  her  unity,  was  wounded  by 
an  Italian  bullet  on  the  path  to  Rome. 

The  first  result  of  the  appeal  to  France  was  the  fall  of  M.  Thou- 
venel.  In  the  month  of  June,  M.  de  Lavalette  had  urged  Cardinal 
Antonelli  to  accept  tha  terms  of  a  compromise  by  which  the  sove- 
teignty  of  Rome  and  abundant  funds  should  be  solemnly  secured  to 
-the  Holy  See.  The  proposal  involved  two  conditions.  The  concession 
of  internal  reforms  was  demanded,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
that  Italy  might  be  a  consenting  party,  and  that  France  in  assuming 
the  responsibility  should  not  act  in  open  defiance  of  the  Italian  Go- 
vernment, it  was  required  that  the  lost  provinces  should  be  surren* 
'dered  with  a  reservation  which  should  not  prejudice  the  contingent 
assertion  of  tha  pcotificaL  cliums.  The  Pope  rejected  the  whole 
scheme,  and  declared  that  the  reforms  which  were  prepared  could 
be  granted  only  when  the  whole  of  his  territory  was  restored  to  him. 
As  the  termsi^roposed  by  France  were  the  best  she  coul(^ffer  with- 
out an  act  of  hostility  to  the  Italian  Government,  nothing  now  re- 
mained to  her  but  either  to  coerce  the  Pope  or  to  abandon  the  hope 
of  an  arrangement* 

In  the  French  cabinet,  the  general  doctrines  of  liberalism  were 
specially  represented  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  That  sys- 
tern  of  government  which  admires  war  for  an  idea,  which  considers 
motives  of  policy  less  than  abstract  principles,  and  carries  into  the 
administration  of  an  absolute  empire  something  of  the  temper  of 
the  doctrinaire  partisan,  is  not  generally  popular  among  the  Imperi- 
alist statesmen.  But  M.  Thouvenel,  with  the  ideas  of  1789  to  guide 
him,  leaned  strongly  to  the  theories  of  modern  liberalism*  He  was 
a  supporter  of  the  American  Union  against  secession;  and,  on  the 
same  principle,  he  believed  in  the  right  of  the  Italian  nation  to  ab- 
sorb the  States  of  the  Church.  The  reply  of  Cardinal  AntoneUi  to 
M.  de  Lavalette,  and  the  despatch  of  General  Durando,  accordingly 
convinced  him  that  procrastination  had  ceased  to  be  useful  when 
eonciliation  was  hopeless,  and  that  France  ought  to  respond  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  by  some  decisive  act.     On  the  14th 
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of  October,  tbe  Emperor  announced  to  the  comicil  of  the  ministers 
his  determination  zespecting  Italy;  and  M.  Droujn  de  YBxljb  im- 
mediately replaced  M.  Thourenel  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

Whilst  the  difficulties  of  the  Italian  Goremment  increased,  and 
ihe  address  of  the  Bishops  at  Pentecost  h&d  proved  the  union  of  all 
the  Catholic  episcopate  with  the  Holy  See,  public  feeling  in  France 
became,  on  the  one  hand,  more  ardent  in  support  of  the  temporal 
power,  and  on  the  other,  less  eager  to  knake  imnecessary  sacrifioea 
for  the  greatness  of  Italy.  Military  glory^  there  is  none  to  be  had. 
'  The  occupation  of  Rome  secures  the  French  influence  in  Itaiy;  the 

.  accomplishment  of  Italian  unity  would  create  a  formidable  neighbour, 
from  whom  no  tother  jeoncesslons  of  territory  coxdd  be  safely  de- 
manded. As  the  mo^uent  approached  when  a  final  decision  seemed 
inevitable,  national  pride  bc^an  to  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  sur- 
rendering a  great  military  position,  which  was  the  pivot  of  French 

•  authority  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  in  the  concerns  of  the  Church. 
The  Viscount  de  la  Gu^ronnilre  was  'employed  in  Ae  new  journal, 
La  France,-  to  encourage  these  views,  and  to  translate  them  int#  a 
positive  and  consistent  scheme  of  pohcy.^  He  dwelt  on  the  mission 
of  France,  on  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  on  the  perils  of  Mazzinism, 
which  would  triumph  in  the  fall  of.  Rome.  ''Mazzini,'*  he  said, 
"  would  become  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  new  monarchy,  and  who 
can  say  who  would  be  its  heir?  .....  The  king,  who  is  the  chief 
and  the  liberator  of  the  great  Italian  country,  would  be  nothing  but 
the  instrument  of  a  party;  and  in  arriving  at  the  spot  to  which  Gari- 
baldi sought  to  coiKluct  him.  he  would  end  where  the  demagogues 
wish  to  drag  him.  Why,  thten,  did  they  treat  as  a  rebel  and  a 
criminal  the  heroic  a4ventarer  who  has  fallen  in  the  mountains  of 

,  Aspromonte?  If  they  carry  out  his  programme  after  breaking  his 
sword,  ^ey  will  only  have  prepared  his  triumph;  and  the  culprit's 
bench  will  be  nearly  as  exalted  as  that  throne  which  hswras  impatient 

to  transport  to  Rome,  after  having  erected  it  at  Naples If  his 

judges  resume  the  march  to  Rome  on  the  track  marked  by  the  blood 
of  Aspromonte,  it  is  not  merely  an  apotheosis  thlit  they  will  provoke^ 
it  is  the  dictator  of  the  Italian  revolution  that  they  appoint**  A 
united  Italy,  he  argued,  would  be  a  clumera  even  without  the  ob- 
stacle presented  by  the  temporal  power.  Naples  could  submit  to 
unity  only  at  the  expense  of  its  nationality.  It  was '  governed  en- 
tirely by  Piedmontese,  who  simply  renewed  in  a  different  form  the 
despotism  it  had  suffered  so  long^  The  real  intecest  of  "Victor  Em- 
manuel was  to  escape  from  Southern  Italy  as  honourably  as  possible, 
ai^r  having  gone  there  without  right  or  foresight.  In  this  way,  the 
public  mind  was  prepared  for  the  accession  of  a  minister  who,  though 
long  in  disgrace,  was  known  for  his  attachment  to  national  interests, 
and  who  immediately  showed,  in  the  American  as  well  as  in  the  Ro- 
ma^ question,  the  differenqe  of  lus  policy  from  that  of  his  predecessor. 
In  his  first  circular  on  takyig  office,  he  said  :  '*  The  Roman  question 
involves  the  highest  interests  of  religion  and  of  politics;  it  arouses  all 
over  the  globe  scruples  most  worthy  of  respect ;  and  in  examining 
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ihe  difficulties  by  wliich  it  is  sorronndedy  the  Emperor's  govemment 
regards  it  as  its  first  duty  to  secure  itself  against  all  that  might  re* 
semble  on  its  part  a  yielding  to  either  side,  or  might  make  it  deviate 

*  from  the  line  of  conduct  which  it  has  marked  out  f6t  itself." 

Thus  it  was  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  the  vrithdrawal  of  her 
troops  from  Rome  was 'ilo  longer  to  be  an  idea  by  which  France 
would  operate  on  the  hdpes  and  fears  of  the  contending  parties;  that 
the  efforts  of  the  revoliftion  had  provoked  a  defeat  f  and  that  the 
Italian  government,  by  allowing  Garibaldi  to  mature  his  scheme,  by 
defq^ng  his  force  and  then  adopting  his  idea,  had  not  gained  any 
concession  from  France.''  The  intention  of  the  imperial  government 
was  transmitted  to  Turin  in  a  despatcli  which  arrived  just  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Italian  Parliament  on  tb6  18th  of  November.  The 
Battazzi  ministry,  after  explaining  their  poficy,  avoided  a  hostile  vote 
by  resigning  on  the  1st  of  December. '  After  considerable  difficulty, 
and  negotiations  with  various  public  men,  which  lasted  a  week,  a  new 
administratioa  was  formed  hf  Signer  Farini,  who  of  all  Italian  states- 
jpen  is  the  one  most  neitrly  connected  ¥rith  Cavonr,  and  whom  that 
minister  at  his  death  recommended  as  his  successor.'  He  expounded 
a  very  judicious  programme  on  the  10th  of  December.     His  chief 

^  object,  he  said,  would  be  to  effect  the  internal  organisation  of  Italy 
^ '  on  a  system  of  decentralisation  and  constitutional  freedom.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  countiy  would  not  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  main- 
tain alliances,  nor  liberty'  cherished  at  the  expense  of  public  order. 
He  would  make  no  promised  which  might  not  be  immediately  ful- 
filled, and  would  submit  without  iUtlsions  or  despondency  to  the  in- 

"  evitable  force  of  events.  So  greatly  have  things  been  altered  since 
Bicasoli  pursued  his  aggressive  policy  against  Rome.  The  question 
has  npt,  however,  been  left  entirely  to  the  secular  arm. 

The  address  of  the  bishops  in  favour  of  the  temporal  power  has 
been  met  Iff  a  petition  to  the  JPope,  praying  him  to  resign  it,'  which 
was  drawn  up  by  Passagtia,  and  has  been  signed  by  nearly  nine 
thousand  o(  the  Jtalian  clergy.  The  whole  number  of  priests  in 
Italy  exceeds  on^  himdred  thousand.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
proportion  which  the  number*of  petitioners  bears  to  the  number  of 
those  who  were  prevented  frorii  declaring  their  adhesion  by  motives 
of  interest  or  fear,  as  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
was  exerted  strongly  the  other  way.  The  importance  of  the  event  is 
neither  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  took  part  in  it,  nor  in  the  lan-r 
guage  of  the  petitdon,  which  simply  declares,  that  if  piety  and  patriot- 
ism  are  brou^t  into  antagonism  the  greatest  temporal  and  spiritual 
dangers  are  to  be  apprehended.  We  must  look  for  the  real  character 
of  this  measure  in  the  explanations  of  Passaglia,  and  in  his  pttblished 
extracts  from  many  of  ^e  letters  he  has  received  from  lliose  who 
adopted  his  petition.  His  own  argument  is  very  simple,  almost 
superficial,  such  as  was  required  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  very  many 
persons  of  Afferent  opinions,  not  likely  to  view  the  question  from 
many  points,  and  strongly  moved  by  the  popular  sentiment,  and  by 
the  enls  of  llie  conffict  around  them.      ' 
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The  view  he  puts  forward  is  this: — There  can  be  no  contradiction 
i>etween  the  true  interests  of  religion  and  the  political  welfare  of  the 
people.  It  is  impossible  that  men  should  be  attached  ta  a  religion 
which  imposes  temporal  sacrifices — "  ut  eam  religionis  famam  niente 
animoque  probent  qua  terrena  opponuntur  ccelestibus."  It  is  impos^ 
Bible  that  religion  can  be  served  by  a  clergy  who  denounce  civil 
equality,  political  liberty,  popular  rights,  and  national  unity.  The 
Church  and  society  are  ruined  by  the  universal  and  not  unjust  con- 
viction,  that  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  political  progress  of  nations 
are  opposed  to  the  utmost  i>y  the  efforts  of  the  priesthcMod.  A  govern- 
ment persistently  abhorred  and  repudiated  by  its  subjects  cannot  be 
deemed  legitimate.  A  commnftty  which  is  unable  to  mjdntain  itself 
by  its  own  strength,  and  relies  on  foreign  arms  for  protection  against 
a  discontented  people,  cannot  hd  accounted  to  enjoy  the  rights  and 
authority  of  a  state.  The  nation  has  the  right  to  assert  its  own 
majesty,  to  recover  its  lost  unity,  and  to  establish  its  freedom.  These 
are  opinions  on  which  the  Church  has  no  autiiori^  to  pronounce,, 
which  the  Italians,  in  common  with  all  civilised  nations,  solemnly  be- 
lieve, and  which  neithe.r  the  bishops  nor  the  Pope  himself  cai^  refute 
by  argument  or  authoritatively  condemn.  Pius  IX.,  if  he  were.nol|^ 
misled  by  those  who  declare  themselves  the  only  real  Catholics,  ancl« 
believe  tiie  care  of  the  Church,  of  orthodoxy,  and  of  the  Holy  See, 
committed  specially  to  themselves-,  would  not  be  able  to  refuse  the 
capital  of  Italy  to  tiiose  who  claim  it  by  the  rights  of  man — ''  almam 
urbem  jure  gentis  repetunt."  \      "      * 

In  his  way  of  carrying  on  the  controversy,  Passadia  often  rea^- 
blei  his  adversaries  of  the  Civilta  or  the  Armonia,  jBis' theories  are 
not  less  absolute,  and  his  tone  soiln^s  sometimes  strahge  in  a  grave 
divine,  and  betrays  tiie  bitterness  which  the  dispute  hat  created 
among  the  Italian  clergy.     One  priest  who  mistook  another,  name 
for  his  own,  and  wrote  to  protest,  is  reminded  that  thing^similar  are 
not  identical,  and  that  a  certain  animal  which  is  very  nke  a  horse 
ought  never  to  be  taken  for  one.     Another  is  told,  that  the. man 
whose  name  he  mistook  for  his  own  iirill  be  sorry  to  have  even  his 
name  in  common  can  hravi  del  vostro  taglio.    A  thiitl,  who  had  ¥rritten 
to  say  that  one  of  the  names  on  the  list  is  that  of  a  priest  who  has 
been  dead  eight  years,  is  advised,  in  a  phrase  which  would  be  much 
shorter  in  English,  to  go  where  he  can  inform  the  dead  man  of  the 
mistake.     With  singular  wunt  of  tact,  a  letter  in  which  Passaglia 
is  called  the  Bossuet  of  Italy  is  inserted  with  applause.      Other 
letters  show  more  distinctly  than  his  own  language  the  nature  of  the 
feelings  and  opinions  entertained  by  the  petitioning  clergy.     One 
talks  of  **  the  glorious  constitutional  sceptre  of  ^he  magnanimous 
King  Victor  Emanuel  II."    Another,  of  "  the  rulers  of  Israel  led 
astray  by  earthly  desires."    A  canon  speaks  of  the  **  incompatibility 
of  the  two  powers  in  the  person  of  the  Pop^"  in  terms  as  applicable 
to  all  times  asto  the  present.     A  Venetian  priest  sneers  at  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans  "  preaching  in  the  barracks  of  the  Zouaves — an  audience 
worthy  indeed  of  such  an  apostle."    In  another  letter  the  Mediaiare  is 
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praised  because  it  '^  saves  the  Church  from  the  evils  which  the  ex- 
aggerations of  Home  inflict  upon  her.  Believe  that  it  is  only  the 
stupid  and  the  bad  among  the  clergy  who  stand  by  the  Bourbons  and 
the  temporal  power.  But  for  the  inertness  and  timidity  of  minds, 
liatural  consequences  of  the  bygone  servitude  under  the  douJ>le  yoke 
of  the  lay  and  of  the  episcopal  government,  the  clergy  of  these  pro- 
vinces, detesting  the  violence  {laferocia)  and  the  absurd  obstinacy 
of  the  court  of  Bome,  would  almost  unanimously  proclaim  the  Church 

free  and  pturely  spiritual Morality,  is  separated  from  the 

Church,  because  Rome  sends  us  the  robber  and  the  assassin."  Both 
Passaglia  and  his  correspondents  treat  the  Jesuits  as  the  chief  agents 
in-  support  of  the  tempK)ral  power:  ''il  gesuitico  chiericume,  capi- 
tanato  dalla  curia  occultamente  si  agita."  One  writer,  in  a  long  and 
elaborate  letter,  declares  his  belief  that  thQ  independence  of  the  Holy 
See  must  rely  on  something  v^ry  different  froD\  the  '*  miserable  and 
ridiculous  support  declared  indispensable  by  the  episcopal  oracle;** 
that  the  spirit  of  courage  and  sacrifice  is  least  where  there  are 
most  bonds  of  connection  with  the  world;  and  that  <*he  who  governs 
is  therelbre  less  his  own  master  than  he  that  is  a  subject."  Seven 
4.U8trian  priests  write,  "  who  can  hesitate  to  declare  himself  between 
the  interests  of  his  country  and  those  of  a  few  unreasonable  and  insa- 
tiable egotists?"  When  the  secret  thoughts  of  thousands  are  brought 
to  light,  there  will  always  be  violence,  ignorance, and  passion;  but  all 
these  sentiments  are  virtually  ^sanctioned  by  the  learned  man  who 
selects  them  for  publication. 

We- find,  on  the  other  hand,  n;^any  signs  of  the  efforts  made  4o 
GCunteract  thi^  movement.  *  '*  The  priesjts  here  are  few  and  poor  and 
full  of  dread  *of  the  bishop,  who  would  certainly  strike  them  cerio  li 
/tdminerMe,*'  A  Sicilian  writes,  "  In  the  diocese  of  Trapani  the  in- 
exorabre  bishop,  Monsignore  Ciciolo-Kinaldi,  has  secretly  menaced 
with  suspension  a  divinis'  all  who  should  sign  any  petition  against 
the  temporal  pow^r."  At  Brescia  many  of  the  clergy,  deeming  every 
priest  excommunicated  who  had  given  his  name  to  Passaglia,  wouM 
not  giv6  them  absolution  without  a  previous  formal  and  public  re- 
tractation. Nobody  who  knows  how  terrible  this  situation  must  be, 
how  hard  it  is  to  bear  isolation,  to  set  at  nought  superiors,  to  resist  a 
vast  organisation,  an  overwhelming  tradition,  and  the  most  subtle 
influence  that  can  penetrate  a  conscience,  can  be  surprised  that  no 
advance  is  made  towards  a  settlement. 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  wonder  at,  and  let  no  Catholic  deplore,  the 
hopelessness  of  any  immediate  termination  of  the  Italian  question  by 
the  victory  either  of  the  royal  or  the  pontifical  cause.  In  resisting 
every  proposed  arrangement, — every  offer  that  comes  from  Turin, 
every  solicitation  of  France,^Pius  IX.  has  saved  the  Church  from  » 
peril  of  which  we  may  understand  one  portion  from  the  speeohes  of 
Cavour,  and  the  rest  from  the  writings  of  Passaglia.  Qavour,  by 
his  formula  of  a  free  church  in  a  free  stated  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
the  Church  a  principle  which  is  her  own,  and  which  she  cannot 
resist  without  being  unfaithful  to  herself,    tt  might,  indeed,  have 
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been  shown  that  lie  admitted  neither  the  canonical  aathority  -which 
the  Church  claims  over  her  children,  nor  the  independence  of  the 
deigj  &om  the  State;  and  it  was  easy  to  show  that  ike  polity  which 
he  founded  was  essentially  revolutionary,  and  that  its  interests  would 
continue  to  Jbe  pursued  by  conspiracy,  perfidy,  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion, and  .unscrupulous  ambition.  This  is  a  necessity  of  the  position 
which  Gavoiir  crated  for  his  country,  and  which,  even  when  peace 
with  the  Church'  becomes  the  only  salvation  of  the  monarchy,  and 
when  conciliation  has  to  be  sought  by  every  sacrifice,  must  uMJce  it 
.  impossible  that  Piedmont  should  ever  give  hostages  or  securi^  to 
"Borne.  £very  govemmeAl  that  has  some  external  object  io  achieve 
beyond  the  ordmary  functions  of  all  states  is  by  its-  nature  arbi- 
trary. The  resources  of  Italy  will  continue  to  be  strained  as  long 
as  she  has  to  achieve  and  consolidate  her  unity.  The  Southern  pro- 
vinces must  be  quelled  by  force.  The  republicans  must  be  con- 
trolled by  force.  The  warlike  impetus  incorporated  in  Garibaldi 
must  be  restrained  by  force.  And,  besides  all  thesd  elements  of  abso- 
lutism, a  great  military  power  must  be  kept  up  against  the  external 
foe,  to  resist  the  predominance  of  France,  aod  to  conquer  Yeneda, 
Tyrol,  and  IstriaJ  While  this  position  lasts,  Piedmont  can  never 
tolerate  a  moral  influeuce  which  in  a  free  country  is  incommen- 
surable, and  in  a  religious  country  irresistible ;  she  can  never  allow 
a  liberty  which  may  become  opposition  to  the  accomplishment  of 
those  objects  which  are  the  very  condition  of  a  united  Italy.  All 
this  might  have  been  easily  ^hown  by  those  who  accept  the  notion  of 
..a  free  church  in  a  free  state.  But  that  is  not  the  ground  taken  by 
the  defenders  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  it  is  least  of  aU  that  which  can 
be  taken  by  a  Pontiff  who  has  made  more  concordats  than  any  of 
..  his  predecessors.  Instead  of  accepting  the  notion  of  right  and  iree- 
dom,  the  answer  was  made  on  that  of  privilege  and  authonly;  a 
ground,  that  is  to  say,  which  those  Catholics  who  in  ol^ef  lands---4n 
France  and  Germany,  in  America  and  England  and  Belgium — have 
upheld  the  freedom  of  religion  coul^  not  consistently  accept;  while 
those  who  do  not  perceive  the  error  of  the  revolutionary  doctrines, 
seeing  the  fiaw  in  the  argument  on  the  side  of  the  Church,  were 
driven  to  the  other  side. 

Passaglia^s  views,  however,  cany  the  peril  farther,  in  our  judg- 
ment, than  Cavotur^s,  and  justify  more  completely  the  vesistanoe  of 
the  Holy  See.  All  men  understand  why,  with  the  captivity  and 
the  schism  of  the  West  in  their  thoughts,  Cathdics  dread  the  notion 
of  Popes  at  Avignon.  But  there  is  a  nationality  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  French,  and  mcnre  insidious  in  its  infiuenoe  on  the  Church* 
We  fear  Napoleon  using  the  Pope  as  an  instrument,  or  Victor  Ema- 
nuel treating  him  as  a  victim.  Worst  of  all  would  be  the  patriotic 
clergy  of  ItaJy,  the  followers  of  Gioberti  and  the  Mends  of  Passagliay 
who  would  make  him  their  champion  and  hero.  The  Chxirch  could 
better  bear  to  see  him  a  captive  or  an  exile  than  realising  the  ideals 
of  1846.  Then  indeed  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  ti^e  malady; 
for  the  temporal  power  has  had  no  effect  more  injurious  than  tha^ 
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during  ihe  last  tkree  hundred  yean,  it  baa  more  and  more  italicised 
the  C^urt  of  Rome.  A  local  and  exclnsiye  Romanism,  inatead  of  an 
tecnmenical  Catholicism,  was  thus  created,  by  which  the  very  autho- 
rity of  the  Holy  See  became  a  party  cause;  and  in  the  dispute  .with 
Gallicanism  the  Ultramontane  extreme  developed  a  national  charao* 
ter  which  was  worse  than  that  which  it  opposed,  becanse  k  extended 
its  foreign  tone  over  all  countries,  checked  the  natural  growth  of  ma- 
terial elements,  and,  by  imposing  an  utteriy  external  and  not  reli* 
gioos  uniformity,  obeoured  the  r«J  conditionc  of  ecclesiastical  unity. 
*^.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  before  the  Popes  were  so  completely  tied  to 

'  Rome,  ht  even  safe  there,  for  other  reasons  this  local  character  did 
not  appear;  National  distinctions-were  less  marked,  and  the  great 
schools  of  theology  drew  the  clergy  to  other  centres.  The  great  re- 
ligious orders  did  not  radiate  £rom  Rome.  There  was  less  national 
jealousy  and  less  ecclesiastical  centralisation.  Ultramontanism  was 
a  canonical,  not  a  gec^raphical  idea.  But  just  as'  the  temporal 
power,  by  making  the  Pope  an  absolute  sovereign,  dissociated  the 
Qiurch  from  freeddm,'eio  by  gnring  the  curia  a  national  character  it 
has  diminished  the  harmony  and  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  cha- 
racter and  tendencies  of  other  nations.  They  have  been  compelled 
to  pursue  their  intellectual  and  political  life  without  the  help  and 
encouragement  of  Rome ;  and  the  Holy  See  has  had  no  part  in 
many  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Catholicism.  Men  who  have 
most  loved  and  reverenced  the  authority  of  the  papacy,  and  have 
'  been  most  averse  to  a  political  or  aa^  episcopal  Grallicanism,  have 
'found  it  clad  in  the  guise  of  a  people  neither  the  most  enlightened 
nor  the  most  congenial ;  and  even  art  and  literature,  theology  and 

*  devotion,  have  been  dwarfed  to  the  proportions  of  a  particular  nation, 
until  it  has  been  hard  to  distinguish  Ultramontane  principles  from 
Roman  prejudices,  and  freedom  from  the  one  has  almost  seemed  iur 
separable  fh>m  jeailousy  of  the  other.  The  subjection  of  the  Papacy 
to  the  nation  is  a  danger  against  which  there  are  fewer  securities 
than  against  its  subjection  to  the  State.  The  whole  Church  would 
rerist  the  latter;  half  the  Church  would  suppose  the  former  to  be 
tiie  highest  manifestation  of  papal  authority.  If  the  temporal  power 
were  abolished,  and  the  Church  were  at  peace  with  the  Italian  State, 
the  current  represented  by  ihe  Mediatcre  would  combine  with  so 
many  tendencies  among  Catholics  as  to  be  a  real  peril  to  religion. 

These  reasons  make  the  resistance  of  the  Pope  to  the  claims  of 
the  Italians  a  service  not  less  to  religion  than  to  freedom  and  intellec- 
tual progress.  On  the  same  grounds  it  would  be  disastrous  how  if 
his  adversaries  gave  way.  If  the  par^  who  have  always  opposed  the 
desire  of  making  Rome  the  capital  were  definitively  to  triumph,  or  if 
the  government  purchased  peace  by  the  restoration  of  the  Marches, 
then  the  Italian  revolution  would  be  m  unmixed  calamity  for  reli* 
gion.  Trials  are  not  inflicted  in  vam.  Providence  would  be  baffled 
if  the  result  of  so  great  an  uprising  were  a  restoration  instead  of  an 
improvement  of  the  old  condition,  and  if  there  were  neither  compen*- 
sati<m  nor  atonement  for  the  guilt  and  suffering  of  the  last  three  years* 
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That  atonement  and  that  compensation  are  to  be  locked  f»r  in  things 
With  which  the  liberals  among  the  Italian  clergy  can  hardlj  sympa- 
thise,— the  eradication  of  the  peculiar  Italian  traditions,  the  destruo- 
tion  of  national  ^exclusiveness,  the  alliance  of  religion  yrith  a  system 
of  fre^om  as  remote  from  that  of  Turin  as  from  that  of  Bome,  faii4- 
liarity  with  the  highest  development  of  religious  and  profane  kncMr- 
ledge,  and  contact  with  Protestantism  in  its  intellectual,  religious,  and 
tolerant  form,  instead  of  with  a  passionate,  fanatical,  and  ignorant  un- 
belief This  solution  will  be  lost  if  either  Church  or  State  should  yield. 

If  in  our  English  constitution  we  have  obtained  security  agftinst 
both  anarchy  and  despotism,  we  owe  it  as  much  to  King  Charles'^ 
resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  revolutionary  parliament  ill  1645  as 
to  the  parliamentary  resistance  to  his  arbitrary  acts  in  1640.  If  the 
Catholic  Church  comes  forth  from  the  present  revolutionary  move- 
ment, endowed  with  greater  vigour  and  greater  influence  over  man- 
kind, victorious  alike  over  the  faults  of  friends  and  the  enmity  of 
foes,  it  will  be  due  both  to  the  constancy  of  the  Pope  and  to  the 
energy  of  the  liberal  party.  From  a  position  of  this  kind  there  is  no 
issue  except  by  violence.  Persuasion  can  effect  nothing;  and  media- 
tion, if  it  could  by  any  possibility  succeed,  would  be  more  dangerous 
than  antagonism. 

So  far  as  the  unity  of  Italy  now  exists,  it  has  been  accomplished 
in  defiance  of  the  authority,  and  by  a  violation  of  the  rights,  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  Pope  has  never  oeased  to  protest ;  and  he  has  been 
supported  in  his  resistance  by  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  episcopate, 
and  by  nine-tenths  of  the  Italian  clergy,  who  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  new  power.  The  Pope  cannot  retract  words  which  have 
been  so  solemnly  adopted;  and  the  clergy,  even  if  they  were  won  by 
<$ODcessions  or  tamed  by  persecution,  would  not  be  able  to  exert  a 
oonciliatory  influence.  An  impulse  which  no  authority  could  arrest 
has  been  communicated  to  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  temporal 
power.  It  has  passed  beyond  the  control  of  thos»  who  have  excited 
it,  and  we  may  apply  to  the  situation  the  words  which  Hallam  uses 
of  the  Long  Parliament:  '<  They  h^  permitted  the  populace  to  mingle 
in  their  discussions,  testifying  pleasure  at  its  pidtry  applause,  and 
encouraging  its  tumultuous  aggressions  on  the  minority."  Even  if 
the  Italian  clergy  takes  alarm  at  the  perils  of  religion,  its  action  will 
be  hindered  by  the  feeling  which  has  been  created  in  other  countries 
against  every  scheme  of  compromise. 

That  idea  never  pni^ents  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  Catholic  but  ¥rith 
every 'circumstance  which  could  contribute  to  ensure  its  rejection. 
First,  the  opposition  to  the  Roman  government  involves  a  severe  cen- 
sure on  the  same  authority  which  is  supreme  in  mutters  of  conscience, 
and  it  is  accompanied  by  criticism  of  the  Pope  himself.  Now  an  edu- 
cated Catholic  is  able  to  distinguish  fully  between  the  person  and  the 
thing ;  he  knows,  indeed,  that  such  a  distinction  is  of  greater  oonse* 
quence  in  the  Chtirch  than  In  the  State,  and  that  the  cavalier  senti- 
ments of  a  purely  personal  loyalty,  revetence,  and  attachment,  which 
in  eivil  society  obliterate  the  difilerence  between  right  and  might, 
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confound  in  ibe  i^iiitual  order  the  divine  with  the  human  causew' 
But  the  majority  of  men  are  incapable  of  understanding  this  distinc- 
tion, and  cannoi  feel  towards  an  institution  the  attachment  which  is 
inspired  bj  a  person.  Thej  cling  with  an  unquestioning  confidence 
aai  veneration  to  their  pastors,  like  children  to  their  parents,  and 
£«ftem  nations  to  their  princes.  For  thej  have  not  the  knowledge 
which  could  enable  them  to  judge  the  conduct  and  orders  of  supe- 
riors; and  if  they  emancipate  theinselv^  at  all  from  the  regular  sub- 
mission, they  will,  in  all  likelihood,  fall  into  the  hands  of  less  safe  and 
Jess  vpright  guides.  If  they  iumed  away  now  from  the  exhortations 
of  the  clei^y,  they  would  find  no  other  settled  and  consistent  view  to 
follow,  but  woulcl  be  bewildered  amidst  a  chaos  of  vague  and  dis- 
cordant projects.  Although  political  morality  may  be  a  safeguard 
against  error  in  the  present  controversy,  its  influence  cannot  extend 
beyond  a  particular  nation  or  an  instructed  class.  For  if  every 
people  possessed  an  equal  sense  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  the  same 
principles  of  government  would  be  introduced  every  where  ;  whereas 
the  immoral  systems  of  government  are  maintained  in  a  sort  of  legi- 
timacy by  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudices  of  their  subjects. 

If  men  of  this  kind  consult  tliose  who  take  the  lead  in  the  move- 
ment against  the  temporal  power,  they  will  hear  things  which  will 
most  assuredly  deter  them  from  agreement.  For  they  will  find  the 
conduct  of  those  men  based  on  a  convicticm  and  a  hope  that  the 
downfall  of  Catholicism  is  approaching,  and  that  the  sequestration  of 
the  Pope's  dominion*  will  undermine  his  spiritutd  authority.  They 
will  be  unable  to  understand  on  yrhfX  grounds  men  of  these  opinions 
e3q)ect  the  cooperation  of  Catholics  or  blame  their  oppositicm,  since^  in 
their  eyes,  every  Catholic  who  joins  them  is  either  a  hypocrite  or  a  dupe. 

Finally, -the  Catholic  whose  religion  has  given  him  the  happineas. 
of  mental  repose,  and  a  conscience  free  from  doubt  and  casuistiy,. 
cannot  stand  apart  from  the  great  current  without  being  vexed  by 
new  and  formidabla  problems.  The  Holy  See  has  defended  its  poli- 
tical rights  and  possessions  with  the  most  avriul  anathemas.  Excom- 
munication and  interdict  have  been  employed  against  nations  for 
engaging  in  a  war,  or  for  obeying  a  sovereign  hosdle  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church.  Those  weapons  have  not  lost  their  efficacy.  As  it 
has  generally  been  held  that  no  government  could  safely  define  and 
acknowledge  the  conditions  on  which  its  authority  may  be  resisted,  $0 
the  Catholic  is  not  furnished  with  a  fixed  criterion  for  judging  whex^ 
the  acts  of  the  hierarchical  authorities  cease  tjf  be  binding  on  hid  con- 
science. There  is  little  reason  therefore  to  apprehend  that.publio 
opinion^  which  overlooks  the- exact  distribution  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  acts  only  either  absolutely  for  or  absolutely  against  the  temponU 
power,  will  support  any  surrender  or  concession  of  the  Italian  cause.  | 

The  liberals  and  conservatives  among  the  clergy  of  Italy  are 
quite  agreed  in  opposing  that  which  can  alone  e£fect  a  serious  im- 
provement in  the  Church, — the  absence  bf  the  Pope  from  Italy.  On 
spiritual  grounds  there  is  n»  other  alternative  which  Catholics  can 
desirei  or  which  will  supersede  the  revolution  by  reforms.     The 
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argument  has  l^een  used  that  the  Pope  wonld  be  better  able  to  gorem 
his  states  after  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  institations  of  free* 
countries ;  while  othtfrs  have  contended,  with  equal  authority,  that  an 
ezil^  in  a  country  governed  by  law  would  not  necessarily  altep  the 
character  of  the  pontifical  goremment  But  it  is  hard  to  conceir^ 
how  any  &uidamental  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  administration  can 
be  expect  without  some  interruption  of  the  kind.  r 

SpiHtuiU  reascms  are  not,  however,  the  only  considerations  which 
weigh  in  the  question.  The  influences  by  whi<Sh  the  ten^ral  power 
is  upheld  are  far  more  eztensivQiy  political  than  religions.  Austria 
gives  her  moral  support  ib  &  sovereign  whose  powtf  is  assailed  by 
&e  same  stonn  as  her  own.  France  uses  the  occupation  of  Bome 
to  make  herself  arbiter  of  Italy.  In  Prussia,  that  political  party 
which,  when  in  power,  shared  &e  strongest  antipathy  for  GatlK^ics, 
cooMers  the  cause  of  monarchy  bound  up  with  die  fate  of  the  tem- 
pond  ^wer.  The  Legitimists  throughout  Europe  identify  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Boman  government  with  their  own«  It  has  supporters 
among  those  who  ding  to  the  balance  of  power,  amongfthe  advocates 
of  French  influence,  aod  in  all  those  to  whom  the  revolutioa  in  all 
its  forms  is  an  'object  of  abhorrence.  And  finally,  there  are  thos^ 
who  rgoice  at  every  impediment  to  the  establishment  of  a  powerftd 
kingdom  in  Italy,  and  those  who  rejoice  at  what  appears  to  them  an 
impediment  to  tiie  free  action  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  a  security 
in  the  hands  of  its  enemies^ 

There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  the  combination  by  which  men 
like  Guizot,  Proudhon,  and  La  Gu^ronni^re,  become  the  impartial 
advocates  of  the  temporal  power.  No  interest  can  maintain  itself 
unless  it  is  defended  on  grounds  which  appeal  to  men  whom  the 
interest  itself  woul^  repel.  Where  a  question  of  principle  is  involved, 
it  must  be  settled  before  the  voice  of  expediency  can  be  heard. 
Becent  evidence  has  proved  that  the  Roman  government  was  arbi- 
trary in  its  nature;  and  before  this  fact,  the  discussion  of  its  benefi- 
cence or  of  its  unpopularity  is  superfluous.  The  impulse  which 
leads  men  to  resist  oppression  is  founded  on  a  right;  but  the  induce- 
ment to  resist  arbitrary  government,  even  if  not  oppressive,  is  a 
duty.  In  one  case  men  vindicate'  their  own  rights  or  interests;  in 
the  other,  they  vindicate,  even  at  the  risk  of  injuring  themselves,  the 
rights  of  Grod.  The  true  doctrine  of  divine  right  condemns  arbitraiy 
power  as  absolutely  as  wanton  rebellion.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  a 
state  must  be  preserved  for  the  sake  of  religion,  or  that  it  must  be 
destroyed  to  serve  some  great  national  temporal  end.  A  legitimate 
governmtet  cannot  justly  be  destroyed  for  one  purpose,  or  an  arbi- 
trary government  preserved  for  the  other. 

These  are  the  two  reasons  which,  in  conjonction  with  each 
other,  have  guided  that  minority  among  Catholics  who,  on  this  side 
the  Alps,  have  dissented  from  Ihe  general  opinion,  and  contemplate 
without  alarm  the  suspension  of  the  temporal  power.  If  religioos 
considerations  alone  recommended  it,  they  would  not  be  enough  to 
absolve  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  6om  their  allegiance.    K  the  politi- 
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cal  aigament  stood  alone,  the  qnestdozi,  What  mead  ?  the  doubt  as  to 
tbe  iflsae,  the  possibility  of  bringing  down  greater  evils  than  those  i€ 
was  iBtended  to  remoTe,  would  make  tlie  resistance  an  act  of  doubt- 
fdl  ej^jjfi^eocj  and  of  questionable  justice.  But  the  political  argu- 
zn^it  justifies  it  in  its  cause,  and  the  religious  in  its  end. 

•  Whilst  opinicm.on  one  side  is  united,  on  the  other. it  .is  almost 
impotent  from  division.  The  defence  of  a  positive  existing  in^tution 
coHects  many  different  motives  in  one  given  object  l^e  sCatting- 
points  are  many,  but. there  is  only  one  conclusion.  The  principles  - 
are  various,  but  they  have  only  one  application.  On  the  opposite 
side,  idl  start.  fr<Hii  the  same  point  of  satisfaction  or  of  acquiescenoe 
in  at  least  ^e  tempcnraiy  present  removal  of  the  temporal  power; 
bat  their  agreement  is  merely  negative.  The  objects  whidi  they 
pursue,  the  directions  in  which  they  wish  ^e  bark  of  Peter  to  be  • 
impelled,  are  man^  and  various.  One  broad  chasm  divides  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  from  the  Italian  liberals;  a  still  wider  sepa-^ 
rates  the  Italians  from  the  Catholics  in  other  lands.  In  soAie  the 
political  object^  predominate;  in  others,  religion.  Some  wish  the 
Bomaji^  government  to  be  reformed;  others  believe  lihat  it  can  never 
h^  B^tored.  Others,  again,  believe  that  the  question  of  restoration 
is  not  ripe  for  discussion  until  the  question  of  conservation  is  de- 
cided; that  the  guide  of  conduct  v  present  duty,  and  not  future 
hopes;  and  that  it  is  equally  imposfflble  now  to  imagine  the  conditions 
on  which  the  Pope  cotdd  return  to  Rome,  if  he  should  leave  it,  and 
to  conjecture  the  probable  duration  of  his  absence.  It  is  enough  at 
present  H  we  are  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  the  Roman  government,  or 
to  the  defects  of  Italian  liberalism;  if  we  trust  neither  to  French 
protection  nor  to  an  Austrian  restoration;  if  we  imderstand  that  tliere 
is  yet  no  pennanent  substitute  and  no  possible,  security  for  the  tem-  ; 
poral  power;  and  if  we  neither  identify  the  cause  d  freS^om  with  th& 
kingdom  of  Italj,  nor  the  independence  of  the  Church  with  the 
government  of  the  Roman  States. 

For  many  months  it  has  been  no^  secret  that  the  expedient  by 
which  the  great  Powers  had  attempted  to  check  the  national  and  re- 
ligious movement  that  threatens  the  Turkish  empire 

The  Greek  ^ith  destruction,  had  been  abandoned  even  by  ihe  pro- 
Scrvotatiaii,  tecting  diplomacy ;  that  the  Bavarian  dynasty,  having 
failed  to  take  root  in  the  Greek  soil,  was  about  to  fall ; 
and  that  it  was  spared  only  until  an  opportunity  could  be  found  of 
e^cting  an  unbloody  revolutioQ.  The  fault  of  the  failure  of  the  first 
king  of  independent  Greece  lies  not  in  himself  or  his  advisers  only, 
but  in  the  character  of  the  Grecian  people,  in  ^the  constitution  of  1843, 
and  in  the  policy  of  the  great  Powers. 

None  of  the  European  Pbwers  have.sincerdy  supported  the  king- 
dom of  Greece.  In  the  West,  there  w^  a  constant  and  natural  alarm 
lest  the  movement  which  led  to  Greek  independence  should  proceed 
further  towards  its  Ic^timate  conclusion  in  the  ejcpulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe.    For  the  Greek  nation  is  animated  by  the  two 
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feolings  of  nadonalitj  and  Hatred  of  Mahomedanism,  both  of  them 
b/  their  nature  expansive^  restless,  and  aggrefisive  ;  and  they  neces- 
sarily look  on  their  present  independence  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
emancipation  of  the  whole  Hellenic  race,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
OrienUd  Church.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always  seen  with 
aversion  ^  sovereign  whose  religion  prevented  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  Greeks  from  acting  efficaciously  against  the  Turks ;  and  so 
early  as  1848  she  had  prepared  a  vessel  for  the  departure  of  King 
Otho,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  fly  rather  than  yield  to  the  ^ 
threats  of  Kalergis.  Whilst  Russia  gave  no  moral  sppport  to  the  ^ 
king,  the  Western  Powers  repeatedly  interfered  tp  undermine  his 
authority.  First  came  the  blockade  in  18^;  then  the  oocupation 
during  the  Crimean  war;  then  the  de^ui^ciation  of  the  government 
of  Greece  by  Count  Walewski  at  the^Congress  of  Paris;  and  the  note 
of  the  2d  of  July  1856|  in  which  France  and  England  protested 
against  the  appointment  of  the  ministry  of  Bulgaris,  now  president  of 
the  provisional  government,  because  of  its  hostility  to  Turkey. 

Nevertheless  the  king  was  not  unpopular  with  a  part  of  th«  popu- 
lation ;  he  kept  alive  the  hopes  of  conquest  by  #11  the  means  in  his 
power;  and  the  thing  that  made  him  obnoxious  to  France  and  England 
was  his  only  merit  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  Greeks.  The  misfortune  of  his 
position  was,  that  the  moment  he  lost  the  countenance  of  the  Powers 
he  became  useless  to  his  subjects.  The  reproach  of  having  neglected 
internal  interests  and  material  improvement  was  not  cast  on  him  by 
the  people,  who  cared  for  nothing  but  the  prc^ts  of  trade  and  the 
extension  of  the  frontiers.  Too  indifferent  and  ignorant  of  political 
life  to  be  capable  of  self-government,  they  never  adapted  themselves 
to  free  institutions;  and  the  constitution  was  so  contrived  as  to  effect 
nothing  for  the  political  education  and  discipline  of  the  population. 
It  is  justly  described  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  our  historians  as  a  com- 
pilation from  foreign  sources,  and  not  the  pi-oduction  of  the  national 
mind.  ^'  National  wants  and  national  institutions  w^e  alike  over* 
looked.  .  .  .  The  section  of  the  constitution  which  determines  the 
public  rights  of  the  Greek  citizen,  omits  all  reference  to  those  rights 
in  his  position  as  an  inhabitant  of  a  parish,  and  as  a  member  of  a 
municipality  and  provincial  district.  Indeed^  the  interests  of  the 
citizen,  in  so  far  as  they  were  directly  connected  with  his  locality 
and  his  property,  were  completely  neglected,  and  only  his  relations 
with  the  legislature  and  the  central  government  were  determined. 
.  .  .  Universal  suffrage  was  adopted  for  choosing  members  of  the 
legislature,  while  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  municipalities  were 
selected  by  the  king  from  three  candidates  chosen  by  an  oligarchical 
elective  body.  .  .  .  The  municipalities  remained  in  servile  depend- 
ence on  the  king,  the  ministers  of  the  day,  and  the  prefects  of  the 
hour.  The  demarch  was  not  directly  elected  by  the  people,  and  the 
minister  of  the  crown  exercised  a  direct  control  over  the  budget  of 
the  demarchy.  Yet  the  peppie,  though  not  allowed  to  elect  their 
own  local  chief,  were  nevertheless  entrusted  with  the  election  of 
deputies  to  the  lower  legislative  chamber.     And  this  introduction  of 
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uniyersaL  suffrage  in  ihe  institatioiis  df  Greece  was  cbmpletelj  ezcei^ 
tional,  for  a  property  )!][ualification  was  retained  fo^  the  electors  vrh6 
appointed  provincial  couiJbillors.  A  system  tending  more  directly  to 
perpetuate  maladministration  in  the  municipalities,  nullity  in  the 
provincial  councils,  and  corruption  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  could 
not  have  been  devised*  Individual  responsibility  was  destroyed,  the 
influence  of  the  court  was  extended,  and  the  power  of  faction  in-> 
creased.  ...  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  many  things  the  Greek 
revolution  has  failed.  .  .  .  The  towns,  it  is  true,  are  increasing,  and 
merchants  are  gaining  money;  bitt  the  brave  peasantry  who  formed 
the  nation's  stren^  grows  neither  richer  nor  more  numerous  ;  the 
produce  o^  their  labour  is  of  the  rudest  kind ;  whole  districts  remain 
uncultivated ;  the  wealthy  Gileeks,  who  pick  up  money  in  foreign 
traffic,  do  not  invest  the  capitid  they  accumulate  in  the  land  which 
they  pretend  to  call  thefr  country;  and  iio  stream  of  Greek  emigrants 
flows  from  the  millions  who  Ifve  enslaved  in  Turkey  to  enjoy  liberty 
by  settling  in  liberated  Greece."* 

A  gllmce  at  the  statistics  of  the  progress  of  Greece  in  the  reign  of 
King  Otho  confirms  Ihe  judgment  of  the  distinguished  PhilheUene. 
The  population,  indeed,  has  increased  in  thirty  years  from  700,000  to 
1,100,000,  the  number  of  dwelling-houses  from  95,000  to  204,000, 
the  olive-trees  from  2,800,000  to  7,400,000,  and  the  mulberry-trees 
from  880,000  to  1,500,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, Greece  and  the  islands  possessed  only  449  trading  vessels, 
which  had  increased  in  1884  to  2891,  and  in  1856  to  5052  ships  of 
825,000  tons  burden,  manned  by  26,000  men.  At  the  accession  of 
King  Otho  there  were  no  roads  in  the  country  that  could  be  traversed 
by  wheels;  even  now  there  are  hardly  250  miles  of  road  completed, 
diily  11,000  children  went  to  school;  now  there  are  above  60,000,  or 
about  one  in  tweitty  of  the  population.  This  improvement  in  national 
education  was  effected  chiefly  by  the  secularisation  of  church  property ; 
for  the  clei^  possessed  greater  wealth  under  the  Turks  than  since 
the  deliverance  of  Greece.  There  were  above  400  monasteries,  and 
one  priest  to  twenty-seven  families.  Of  the  former  about  180  still 
srabsist,  and  the  numbers  of  the  clergy  amount  to  about  8200. 

All  the  land  belonging  to  the  Turks  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
state,  which  thus  became  proprietor  of  the  larger  part  of  the  soil  Only 
88  per  cent  of  the  whole  area  is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  of 
this  more  than  half  remains  imcultivated.  The  want  of  cattle  and  of 
beasts  for  the  plough  is  severely  felt,  and  the  supply  has  increased 
very  slowly.  The  country  people  consequently  remain  poor;  and 
Ihe  parliament,  which  sometimes  voted  more  motiey  for  military  pur- 
poses than  the  government  demanded,  did  little  for  the  improvement 
of  their  condition.  By  an  elaborate  system  of  corruption  and  sale  of 
offices,  the  crown  had  succeeded  in  controlling  the  elections,  and  ob- 
taining a  chamber  of  its  own  nominees.  The  country  was  without 
an  aristocracy,  the  people  without  organib  Institutions,  and  the  crown 
without  any  efficient  counterpoise  tha^  could  serve  as  a  safeguard  and 
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a  limit  to  its  satfaori^.  It  had  become  an  artificial  system  withont 
the  natural  or  legal  basis  of  Intimacy,  and  without  any  security  for 
permanence  but  the  favour  of  the  great  Powers.  The  success  of  the 
Italian  revolution  was  a  signal  to  the  Greeks.  The  actual  alliance 
between  the  nationalists  in  the  two  countries  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  necessary  internal  connection  between  analogous  situations. 
Nationality,  which  had  triumphed  in  Italy,  had  far  stronger  claims 
for  the  Greeks;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  House  of  Lorraine  from  its 
Italian  dominions  was  an  example  which  more-than  justified  the  over- 
throw  of  a  dynasty  so  young,  so  unpopular,  and  so  fofrelgn  to  the  spirit 
and  interests  of  Greece,  as  that  of  Otha 

The  insurrection  of  Nauplia  was  a  symptom  of  ihat  complete 
disaffection  which  has  subsisted  for  the  last  two  years  among  all 
parties,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  country  people.  The 
leaders  held  back  through  fear  of  foreign  interference.  At  length, 
the  foreign  ministers  declared  that  King  Otho  had  promised  to  dis* 
solve  the  packed  chamber  of  deputies,  which  was  nicknamed  the 
Chamber  of  Demarchs;  and  then  it  was  known  that  the  Powers  which 
had  sustained  him  so  long  had  abandoned  his  catise.  The  revolution 
became  at  once  a  matter  of  certainty,  and  the  chiefs  watched  their 
opportunity.  They  succeeded  in  inducing  the  king  to  undertake  % 
tour  in  the  southern  provinces,  which  were  the  most  faithful  to  him, 
and  then  with  all  speed  the  outbreak  was  prepared  during  his  ab* 
sence  from  Athens,  that  there  might  be  no  resistance,  and  that  the 
world  might  understand  how  little  support  King  Otho  enjoyed  in  ihe 
nation. 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  king  aAd  queen  sailed  for  Messenia. 
A  few  days  later  Grivas  proclaimed  his  dettironement  in  Acamanla, 
and  Ruphos  at  Patras.  The  news  reached  Athens  on  the  22d,  and 
a  provisional  government  was  instantly  ibrmed  by  Bulgaris  and  the 
absent  Ruphos.  On  the  same  night  they  decreed  this  dethronement 
of  the  king  and  queen,  and  announced  that  a  national  assembly  should 
be  convoked  to  form  a  new  constitution  and  elect  a  king.  On  the 
following  day  the  army  declared  itself  for  the  revolution ;  and  with 
little  bloodshed,  and  hardly  any  violence,  the  dethronement  of  the 
king  was  accomplished.  On  the  24th,  the  diplomatic  body  visited 
the  king  on  board  his  ship,  and  assured  him  of  the  hopelessness  of 
his  cause;  and  Otho,  without  landing,  sailed  away  from  his  kingdom 
on  board  an  English  man-of-war. 

According  to  law,  the  crown  devolved  on  the  younger  brother  of 
King  Otho,  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria.  But  the  same  authority 
which  had  deprived  Otho  of  his  crown,  and  Queen  Amelia  of  her 
regency,  could  with  equal  right  exclude  the  whole  house  of  Wittels- 
bach.  The  power  which  had  deposed  •  the  sovereign  would  not 
respect  the  claims  of  his  heir;  and  a  prince  ^o  had  made  no 
struggle  for  himself  virtually  surrendered  the  rights  of  his  family. 
It  might  further  be  argued,  that  by  the  protocol  of  1852  the  house 
of  Bavaria  had  abandoned  its  rights.  It  was  a  consenting  party  to 
the  agreement  that  ihe  next  kmg  should  belong  to  the  Greek  re- 
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lig^on;  bat  no  prince  of  lihat  houBe  liad  adopted  the  coxnmnnion  of 
the  Eastern  Church.  Negotiationa,  indeed,  had  been  opened,  with 
primidve  simplicitj,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Pope  to  such  a 
change;  and  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  in  Bavaria  was  said  to  ap- 
prove of  the  idea.  But  Prince  Adalbert  had  afterwards  married  a 
Spanish  Infanta;  and  it  was  perfectly  understood  that  he  had  deter- 
mined never  to  abandon  his  religion.  Semi-official  articles  appeared 
in  the  Bavarian  newspapers,  in  which  the  revolution  was  condemned; 
whilst  it  was  declared  that  only  a  native  monarch  could  succeed  in 
the  arduous  task  of  governing  and  contenting  the  Greeks. 

That  grievous  delusion  has  never  been  entertained  by  the  Greeks 
themselves.  Ill  a  land  without  a  real  aristocracy,  a  native  king  can 
only  be  either  the  noEiinee  of  a  party  or  a  military  chief.  In  Greece 
the  first  would  be  the  only  alternative.  Prince  Hypsilanti  w«8  ac- 
cordingly started  as  a  nadonal  candidate:  But  the  Russian  influence 
was  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  his  cause ;  and  the  Greek  leaders 
knew  the  objection  to  a  sovereign  who  would  be  Greek  both  by  race 
and  religion.  His  elevation  would  be  an  act  of  hostility  against 
Turkey  and  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  £urope;  and,  the  object  of  his 
^ipstence  being  foreign  aggrandisement,  there  would  be  no  prospect 
of  those  internal  reforms  the  need  of  which  is  deeply  felt  by  every 
public  man  in  the  kingdom.  For  the  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  laws  and  administration^  it  was  necessary  to  turn  their 
eyes  to  Western  Europe.  <  A  French  or  an  Italian  prince  would  hare 
suited  the  political  views  of  many.  But  France  had  no  candidate, 
and  it  was  certain  that  an  Italian  prince  would  not  be  permitted  by 
the  other  Powers  to  assume  the  crown.  Moreover,  the  strong  feel- 
ing of  hatred  for  the  JLatiia  Church,  which  is  next  to  a  Greek's  hatred 
of  Islamism,  was  an  objection  to  any  Catholic  candidate.  Against 
Protestants  *there  ts  not  an** equal  hatred,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  a  Pxotestant  king  would  not  be  able  to  become  popu- 
lar even  with  the  clergy.  The  notion  which  has  been  suggested, 
that  Greece  should  elect  eoiae  eminent  statesiaan  to  rule  over  it, — a 
notion  which  was  varied  through  all  the  gradations  of  supposed 
eminence, — is  by  no  means  the  most  absurd  of  the  projects  that  have 
appeared.  The  nation  oi^ht  to  receive  its  new  organisation  at  once 
from  an  administrator  of  great  capacity  and  dictatorial  powers — a 
Solon  or  Lycujcgus.  If  that  is  not  done,  it  will  not  be  ripe  for  free- 
dom, nor  capable  of  being  governed  without  a  humiliating  reliance 
on  foreign  support,  or  dishonest  appeals  to  the  national  passions. 

The  Provisional  Government  immediately  assured  the  Powers 
that  the  Turkish  territory  should  not  be  molested,  and  that  they 
would  no  longer  insist  on  the  king  belonging  to  the  national  faith. 
These  declarations  were  more  than  appeals  to  benevolence.  They 
were  the  announcement  that  the  Russian  influence,  which  promised 
for  a  moment  to  conunand  the  situation,  through  Ejmaris  and  Gri- 
vas,  was  no  longer  supreme.  Kanaris,  aa  original  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  resigned  after  fOkly-eight  hours,  and  the 
turbulent  Grivas  died  veiy  soon.    The  name  of  the  Duke  of  Leuch- 
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tenberg  had  been  hardly  mentioned  when  the  reaction  in  fardnr 
of  England  ensued,  and  Fnnoe  Alfired  suddenly  became  the  popular 
candidate.  It  is  probable  that  the  leaders  relied  on  English  help  in 
effecting  political  reforms,  restoring  the  finances,  and  deyeloping  the 
trade  and  the  internal  resources  of  the  country  ;  that  Ihey  reckoned 
on  the  annexation  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  that  they  hoped,  by 
binding  up  the  ^interests  of  England  with  their  cause,  to  deprive  the 
Turkish  empire  of  its  chief  support.  The  idea  was  not;  the  sugges- 
tion of  intrigue,  and  was  taken  up  with  an  unreasoning  enthusiasm. 
It  was  maintained  that,  on  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  nobody 

,  cpvild  prevent  them  from  electing  whom  they  chose.  On  the  theory 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  popular  vote,  the  nation  could  not  b^  de- 

'  prived  of  its  choice  by  the  engagements  of  the  three  Powers  among 
themselves.  France  could  not  resist  &  vUhisci^,  and  Russia  was 
spo&en  of  with  a  contempt  which  provea  how  completely  her  influ- 
ence had  been  swept  away  by  the  current' o^  the  hour.  Nothing  but 
a  spontaneous  movement  of  extraordinary  violence  could  have  dis- 
abled so  completely  the  great  Hussian  party,  or  could  have  made 
a  whole  nation  blind  to  the  utter  absence  of  any  hope  that  a  youth 
without  political  education  or  experience  could  overcome  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  of  the  situation,  with  anarchy  in  the  internal 
administration,  a  mutinous  army,  just  discontent  in  almost  every 
class,  and  a  crowd  of  ill-disposed,  useless,  and  ignorant  officers  and 
unemployed  officials. 

Alarmed  at  these  demonstrations,  Russia  declared,  at  the  end  of 
October,  that  she  deemed  the  engagements  of  1830  Ptill  binding,  and 
that  no  member  of  the  reigning  families  of  England,  France,  or 
Russia  could  accept  the  crown.  This  declaration,  directed  against 
Prince  Al&ed,  did  not  include  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  is  not 
in  the  line  of  the  succession  to  the  Russian  throne.  The  English 
Government  refused,  therefore,  to  make  a  similar  declaration ;  and  the 
agitation  for  Prince  Alfred  was  allowed  to  continue  during  the  whole  of 
November,  until  his  election  was  certain.  At  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember the  silence  of  the  English  Government  was  broken,  and  the 
Greeks  were  informed,  that  Russia  having  abandoned  the  claims  of  the 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  iSrince  Alfred  would  not  be  allowed  to  accept 
the  crown.  In  order  to  overcome  this  obstacle,  a  vote  by  imiversal 
suf&age  was  immediately  taken,  and  the  Prince  was  elected.  Under 
these  circumstances,  any  other  candidate  supported  by  England 
would  require  to  bring  with  him  some  very  tempting  bribe ;  and 
the  proposal  of  another  prince  of  the  House  of  Cobuig,  King  Fer- 
dinand of  Portugal,  was  recommended  by  the  prospect  of  a  surrender 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Nothing  less  would  preserve  the  popularity 
of  England  among  the  disappointed  Greeks. 

The  development  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  and  the  solution  of 
the  Eastern  question,  depend,  not  on  the  ability  with  which  the 
future  king  may  prepare  nis  armaments,  luid  encourage  the  military 
ardour  and  national  spirit  of  his  people,  but  on  the  establishment  of 
a  pacific  tranquil  government  that  diall  present  to  the  Grecian 
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race  under  the  Turkish  yoke  the  spectacle  of  a  well-governed, 
intelligent,  and  free  community.  When  the  people  of  Hellas  thrive; 
when  the  State  is  supported  by  national  institutions  of  local  cha- 
racter and  native  growth;  when  the  provinces  shall  offer  to  their 
leading  men,  in  their  several  degrees,  a  sphere  of  action  wide  enough 
to  n^tisfy  their  ambition  and  employ  them  usefully,  without  becom- 
ing centres  of  agitation  and  intrigue;  when  the  abolition  of  the  Ori- 
ental land-tax,  and  a  wise  commercial  legislation,  shall  have  opened 
to  capital  the  way  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
peasant  the  prospect  of  wealth ;  and  when  the  schools  of  Athens 
recover  their  old  supremacy  in  the  Levant,  and  become  the  chief 
source  of  knowledge  and  the  chief  arbiter  of  thought  in  the  Grecian 
world; — then,  by  its  influence  and  by  its  example,  the  kingdom  will 
attract  all  the  Greeks  of  Turkey  to  its  standard,  and  there  will  be 
something  to  reconcile  the  civiHsed  Powers  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe.  Hitherto  the  character  of  the  emancipated 
Greeks  has  been,  next  to  that  of  their  chief  emancipator,  the  greatest 
prop  of  the  Turkish  cause  in  the  councils  of  Western  Europe. 
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NAVY  DISCIPLINE  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

Therk  are  certain  military  enthusiasts  who  declare  the  inter- 
nal defences  of  England  sufficient  for  the  destruction  of  any 
invading  force  that  might  he  rash  enough  to  land  on  her 
8hor^;^and  there  are  naval  advocates^  on  the  other  hand^  who 
matrtt^ifti  that  the  knell  of  our  empire  will  have  rung  before 
sod^  on  intrusion  can  happen^  because  our  one  true  defence 
lieA'iki  the  deep  trench  which  surrounds  our  island  stronghold* 
Without  taking  any  part  in  the  controversy  between  these 
disputants^  we  may  safely  assume  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  first 
duties  of  England^  on  account  both  of  her  position  and  of  her 
commerce^  to  keep  the  mastery  of  the  sea  in  her  own  hands. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  a  fleet  which  will  enable  us  to  strike 
at  any  foe  that  may  attack  us^  directly  he  leaves  his  ports ; 
and  the  efficiency  of  this  fleet  will  depend  partly  on  the  mate- 
rials^ or  ships,  and  partly  on  the  persons  who  compose  it. 

When  the  regulations  of  1844  were  issued,  the  fleet  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  sailing  ships,  and  it  was  generally  thought 
that  the  only  use  of  steam- vessels  in  battle  would  be  to  tow 
the  sailing  ships  into  action,  perhaps  to  assist  them  in  man- 
oeuvring while  in  action,  and  to  tow  them  out  of  action  again 
when  disabled.  Seamanship,  therefore,  still  remained  of  prime 
necesBl^.^th  for  officers  and  men.  But  the  introduction  of 
the  scitsit  speedily  demonstrated  that  in  all  future  wars  the 
screw-ship  was  to  have  the  command  of  the  seas.  From  that 
time  the  sailing  vessel,  as  an  engine  of  war,  was  destined  to 
disappear  from  the  navy.    The  Russian  war  showed  how  im- 
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mensely  the  screw-propeller  had  increased  the  power  of  the 
attack^  and  the  wonderful  mobility  which  it  had  given  to 
ships  of  war.  Thereupon  many  theorists^  and  many  naval 
officers  as  well^  formed  the  hasty  conclusion  that  seamanship 
was  no  longer  required^  and  that  the  careful  training  of  sea- 
men was  a  needless  waste  of  time  and  mon^^  since  their 
place  could  be  taken  by  artillerymen.  But  the  experience  of 
the  last  ten  years  has  shown  that,  in  order  to  be  effective 
when  wanted,  the  screw-ship  mtist  husband  her  coal  almost  as 
the  miser  hoards  his  gold,  and  must  therefore  go  through  the 
greater  part  of  her  career  under  sail  alone.  ^  It  has  shown 
also  that  the  most  excellent  engines  will  sometimes  break 
down,  and  that  the  probability  of  accident  and  damage  to  the 
machinery  is  much  increased  in  battle.  When  the  screw, 
therefore,  may  at  any  time  fail  to  place  the  ship  in  the  re- 
quired position,  it  is  ctf  the  first  importance  that  officers  and 
crews  should  have  all  the  power  that  theory  and  practice  can 
give  them  to  use  the  sails  to  the  best  advantage.  The  same 
conditions  which  are  experimentally  true  with  respect  to 
wooden '^hips  may  be  safely  assumed  to  be  true  of  the  new 
iron-dad  ships,  which,  not  carrying  coal  for  more  than  five  or 
six  days  under  steam  at  full  power,  will  have  to  economise 
their  fuel,. and*  to  depend  on  their  sails  as  much  as  the  wooden 
ships.  Even  the  cupola  ships,  with  the  new  rig  which  their 
projector  has  invented  to  give  them  all  the  advantages  of  sails 
for  cruising  and  steadying  them  in  a  sea-way,  will  require 
not  onlv  trained  gunners,  but  active  and  efficient  seamen,  to 
use  themVith  advantage. 

The  seamen  of  the  royal  navy,  therefore,  must  still,  as 
heretofore,  constitute  a  class  apart,  endowed  with  all  the  skill 
that  training  can  give,  with  all  the  mechanical  power  of  co- 
operation that  discipline  can  teach,  and  with  all  the  naval 
enthusiasm  and  love  for  their  calling  that  a  judicious  treat- 
ment and  fair  and  honourable  usage  can  excite. 

Since  1844  many  changes  have  been  introduced  into  the 
discipline  of  the  navy ; — some  cautiously  and  judiciously,  and 
attended  with  excellent  effects ;  others  with  too  much  regard 
to  symmetry,  or  with  too  little  discrimination,  or  without  suffi- 
cient foresight  of  their  results.  In  some  cases  the  Admiralty 
seems  to  have  been  forced  by  the  pressure  of  political  party, 
or  philanthropic  theorists,  to  adopt  measures  which  its  mature 

4 

'  The  Alabama  made  her  pftssaee  to  her  omising  ground  nnder  emil,  tad 
^orived  there  with  full  bunkers.  Hence  her  power  to  inflict  such  damage  on 
the  commerce  of  the  Northern  States.  If  she  had  been  obliged  to  use  steam 
throughout  her  Toyage,  she  would  haye  reached  the  sceme  of  operation  ineflfec- 
tire  aAd  disabled. 
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judgment  disapproved ;  or  at  least  it  has  beea  led  to  issue  the 
new  regulations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  rough  shock  to 
the  discipline  of  many  ships'  companies.  When  changes  are 
introduced  into  the  army  as  boons  to  the  men^  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  their  introduction  into  the  navy  also :  for  the  marines 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  services;  and  privileges 
conferred  on  them  in  their  military  character  by  the  authorities 
of  the  army  must  be  also  communicated  to  their  naval  com- 
panions. This  is  one  reason  why  the  changes  in  naval  disci- 
pline have  corresponded  to  those  introduced  into  the  discipline 
x>f  the  army.  And  yet. the  two  services  have^  and  ought  to 
have,  two  different  disciplines;  In  the  seaman^  individual 
dexterity*  and  quickness  are  of  great  importance.  In  the  sol- 
dier,  individual  exuberance  must  be  pruned  away^  and  not 
permitted  to  spoil  the  harmony  of  the  line.  Again^  military 
manceuvres,  when  fastest^  are  performed  only  at  the  "  double ;'' 
but  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  crew^  both  in  storm  and  battle^ 
often  depends  upon  the  instantaneous  performance  of  the 
mancBuvre.  There  is  no  limit  set  to  the  silent  celerity  which 
is  the  perfection  of  naval  discipUne.  Again^  an  army*^'  even  in 
an  enemy's  country,  is  never  quite  insulated ;  but  a  ship  is 
obliged  to  have  all  her  resources  within  herself. 

One  of  the  chief  changes  in  naval  discipline  :has  affected 
the  amount  of  power  entrusted  to  captains  of  ships.  Twenty 
years  ago,  though  surrounded  with  checks  and  safeguards 
against  flaCTant  abuses,  they  possessed  a  large  discretionary 
power  for  enforcing  discipline.  The  good  officer  might  fed 
confident  in  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  might  know 
that,  if  he  could  conquer  the  moral  difficulty  of  getting  all  his 
men  into  the  habits  required  by  the  discipline  of  a  man-of- 
war,  he  had  not  any  technical  difficulties  to  anticipate ;  while 
every  person  in  the  ship  looked  up  to  the  captain  as  the 
wielder  of  an  authority  sufficient  to  meet  any  emergency  that 
might  arise.  When  any  captain  either  abused  his  power,  or 
proved  himself  unequal  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  it  was 
competent  to  the  Admiralty  to  act  in  one  of  three  ways. 
Either  it  might  remove  the  officer  from  his  post,  and  leave 
the  regulations  untouched;  or  it  might  devise  new  checks,  of 
an  avowedly  tentative  character,  on  the  powers  of  captains, 
and  require  reports  from  the  captains  on  the  working  of  them 
before  they  were  definitively  adopted;  or  it  might  make  new 
regulations  definitively  in  the  usual  manner.  The  last  was 
the  course  adopted.  Circulars  were  issued  contracting  the 
powers  of  commanding  officers,  and  limiting  punishments.  In 
themselves  these  circulars  contained  nothing  that  was  objec* 
tionable;  but  their 'mode  of  publication  gave  for  the  moment 
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a  considerable  shock  to  the  efficiency  of  the  navy^  both  by 
profoundly  altering  the  discipline  of  certain  vessels^  and  \^ 
lowering  the  considcgration  of  all  commanding  officers,  the 
most  judicious  and  able  of  whom  wegre  henceforth  crippled  by 
regulations  generally  needless^  and  devised  foi  checking  the 
inefficiency  of  the  intemperate  and  incapable.  Those  r^ola- 
tions  may  have  been  intended  to  attract  merchant  seamen  into 
the  seivice ;  but  their  immediate  bearing  upon  the  seamen  of 
the  fleet  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  carefully  considered. 

Again,  when  the  agitation  against  corporal  punishment 
in  the  army  had  caused  the  introduction  of  classification  into 
the  service,  the  system  was  introduced  into  the  navy  as  well, 
in  spite  of  the  fundamental  and  necess^  difference  in  the 
penal  resources  of  the. two  services.  In  the  army  the  various 
garrisons  possess  military  prisons  where  offenders  are  confined, 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  under  proper  gaolers  and  ward- 
ers. As  a  rule,  there  are  cells  attached  to  every  barrack,  and 
it  is  of  comparatively  small  importance  how  many  men  out  of 
a  regiment  are  confined  in  them.  But  the  space  in  a  ship  is 
more  limited.  It  is  only  in  ships  of  the  line,  or  large  Mgates, 
that  one  or  two  cells  can  be  constructed ;  in  other  vessels  the 
only  prison  is  a  canvas-screen.  Moreover,  imprisonment  is 
a  very  inconvenient  punishment  on  board  ship,  where  the 
strength  of  every  individual  of  the  crew  is  so  frequently  re- 
quired. Hence  the  duration  of  such  punishments  is  at  the 
utmost  sQven  days.  It  is  only  when  the  ships  are  in  service 
at  the  home  ports  that  offenders  can  be  imprisoned  for  length- 
ened periods.  In  the  >rmy,  then,  an  efficient  substitute  for 
corporal  punishment  was  already  provided.  In  the  navy  none 
has  yet  been  suggested.  Yet  the  same  regulations  to  limit 
its  use  have  been  published  for  each  service.  In  following  the 
lead  of  the  army  authorities  in  matters  which  seemed  common 
to  the  two  services,  the  Admiralty  has  lost  sight  of  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  navy.  By  circumscribing  the  powers 
and  increasing  the  responsibilities  of  the  captain,  discipline 
has  been  made  more  precarious,  and  an  occasion  has  been  given 
for  many  ships'  companies  to  display  a  mutinous  spirit  on  the 
most  trifling  pretexts.  Though  this  spirit  has  been  somewhat 
checked,  there  are  few  commanding  officers  who  can  feel  con- 
fident that  nothing  like  a  '^  mess-trap  row''  is  likely  to  break 
out  in  their  crews. 

The  regulations  of  1844  entrusted  the  whole  office  of  en- 
forcing discipline  to  the  captain.  The  amended  regulations 
are  more  constitutional,  and,  as  the  habits  of  a  newly-raised 
crew  are  not  already  formed,  like  those  of  an  anciently-organ- 
ised society,  must  depend  for  much  of  their  supposed  ^ciency 
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on  their  own  mechanical  action.  But  no  regulations  can  alter 
the  real  position  of  a  captain^  nothing  similar  to  which  exists 
in  any  other  profession.  Placed  in  charge  of  a  floating  castle^ 
which  contains  every  necessary  element  of  existence  within 
itself^  he  has  to  carry  the  fortress  whereyer  it  may  be  wanted, 
to  keep  it  so  organised  as  to  be  fit  for  all  services,  to  watch 
day  and  night  over  its  safety,  and  to  maintaih  a  careful  super- 
vision over  each  individual  of  its  crew.  The  objects  of  his 
government  must  be,  to  keep  the  crew  in  the  highest  state  of 
power,  skin,  and  efficiency,  and  at  the  same  time  in  such 
subordination  that  whenever  their  services  are  required  they 
may  be  given  in  the  most  instantaneous  and  complete  manner. 
No  automaton  regulations  can  do  this;  almost  all  must  de- 
pend on  the  personal  power  and  influence  of  the  captain.  All 
needless  regulations  circumscribe  this  power,  and,  instead  of 
improving  the  service,  only  tend  to  diminish  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  appoint  the  commanding  officers,  by  diminishing 
the  ill  consequences  of  a  bad  choice  at  the  expense  of  a  similar 
diminution  in  the  advantages  of  a  good  one. 

Prom  the  captain  let  us  pass  to  the  crfew.  With  the  new 
r^ulations  for  training  boys  we  have  no  fault  to  find.  But 
there  is  a  regulation  of  vital  importance  which  afiects  the 
very  outset  of  the  man-of-war's  man's  career,  and  which  goes 
some  way  to  counterbalance  the  education  he  has  received  in 
the  training  ship.  In  old  times  officers  were  usually  allowed 
to  enter  their  own  boys,  whom  they  frequently  chose  from 
among  the  dependents  of  their  families,  and  in  whom  they 
took  enough  interest  to  have  them  4horoughly  taught.  But 
now,  when  a  ship  is  commissioned,  all  the  boys  are  drafted 
into  her  from  the  training  ships,  and  the  officers  select  their 
servants  from  the  second-class  boys  in  turn.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  boys  know  nothing  of  their  new  duties, 
and  by  the  time  they  have  learned  to  be  tolerably  handy  they 
have  grown  old  enough  for  rating.  The  officer  takes  no  inte- 
rest in  the  strange  lad  who  happens  to  have  become  his  ser- 
vant for  a  few  months  or  a  year,  and  who,  for  half  the  time, 
is  useless  to  hiiQ.  The  boys  get  into  the  servilo  habits  of 
petty  pilfering,  draining  glasses,  and  the  like,  which  hiy  the 
foundation  of  future  vices ;  and  they  hear  many  things  said 
which  they  carry  to  the  lower  deck,  and  repeat,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  discipline.  A  still  more  serious  objection  is,  that 
the  first  portion  of  their  service  at  sea  is  spent  in  learning  a 
duty  which  stands  in  the  strongest  opposition  to  their  whole  fu- 
ture career.  Hence  both  parties,  officers  and  boys,  are  discon- 
tented with  the  arrangement.  The  eost  of  finding  substitutes 
would  hardly  be  worth  considering.     If  the  number  of  mess- 
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8er7aiits  (stewards^  assistant-stewards^  and  waiters)  were  in^ 
creased  to  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  three  or  four  officera; 
and  if  each  officer  were  allowed  ten  shillings  a  month,  in  lieu 
of  a  second-class  boy^  to  pay  the  private  servant  he  is  even 
liow  obliged  to  keep  to  supply  *the  defective  service  of  his 
public  servant^  the  commanding  Officer  would  be  able  to  keep 
the  boys  doing  seaman's  duty  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
entry^  and  both  officers  and  boys  would  be  satisfied.  The 
boys^  liberated  from  this  uncongenial  service^  would  then  be 
enabled  to  reap  the  fiill  benefit  of  the  seamen's  schoolmasters; 
an  excellent  class  of  me^^  amply  sufficient  for  the  theoretic 
instruction  of  the  boy&  Only  one  thing  more  seems  needed 
to  complete  the  system'  of  training, — the  establishment  of  a 
new  rating  Seamanship  Instructor,  who  should  be  a  leading 
petty  officer. 

The  clothing  of  the  navy  also  demands  some  new  legisla- 
tion. At  present  the  men  take  up  slop-clothing  from  the 
paymasters  at  certain  fixed  and  moderate  prices ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  regulations,  much  of  it  is  sold,  or  otherwise  made 
away  with.  The  Boards  of  Officers  which  reported  on  the  sub- 
ject ten  years  ago  recommended  that  all  the  men's  uniforms 
should  be  supplied  by  the  government  at  something  less  than 
the  present  prices,  that  the  cloth  should  be  marked  with  a 
"rogues'  yam,"  to  render  detection  easy,  and  that  the  legis- 
lature should  make  it  a  punishable  ofifence  to  buy  or  receive 
naval  clothing.  These  provisions  would  be  of  great  benefit, 
both  to  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  to  the 
men  themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  police  of  ships,  some  steps  have  been 
taken  towards  creating  an  efficient  supply,  but  at  present  it  is 
not  equal  to  the  demand.  Few  ships  in  commission  have  their 
full  complement  of  police,  while  some  are  without  either 
master-at-arms  or  ships'  corporals.  In  these  cases  the  com- 
manding officers  try  to  make  the  most  intelligent  of  the  ma- 
rines supply  the  deficiency ;  but  the  consequent  complication 
of  duties  usually  makes  them  inefficient  substitutes. 

The  greatest  misfortune  that  the  discipline  of  the  navy  has 
sufferied  by  the  recent  changes  is  the  extinction  of  the  mates, 
who,*  twenty  years  ago,  were  the  mainsprings  of  order.  At 
that  time  an  experienced  mate  was  found  ou  each  deck,  who 
was  always. there  to  prevent  every  irregularity  and  to  enforce 
cleanliness.  These  officers  were  constantly  among  the  men, 
whom  they  knew  thoroughly,  and  they  could  give  the  first 
lieutenant  information  wluch  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  get  now.  The  sub-lieutenants  are  now  the  substitutes  for 
mat6s;  but  a  glance  at  the  list  of  the  navy  in  commission  will 
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show  how  scantily  they  are  represented.  The  Mjorlborough, 
the  flag-ship  in  the  Mediterranean^  with  five  decks  and  1100 
inen^  has  no  sub^Ueutenant  at  ail;  the  Q^een,  a  shij)  with 
four  decks  and  850  men^  has  only  one ;  few  ships  have  more. 
On  this  account  the  place  of  the  hard-workings  experienced 
mate  of  past  years  has  to  be  filled  up  by  paval  cadets  and 
midshipmen,  utterly  useless  for  most  purposes  of  discipline. 
It  is  true  that  the  former  advantage  to  the  service  was  only 
purchased  at  the  price  of  injustice  to  the  mates,  and  we  could 
not  advise  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  creating  most  valu- ' 
able  officers  by  keeping  them  on  the  sub-lieutenants'  list  for 
ten^  twelve,  and  fourteen  years.  But  the  present  plan  of  pro- 
moting officers  very  ^oon  after  they  have  passed  their  exami- 
nation for  lieutenancies  may  be  carried  to  a  pitch  that  becomes' 
still  more  injurious  to  the  service.  More  experience  is  required 
to  enable  an  officer  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  •lieutenant  than  can 
usually  be  gained  during  the  five  years  of  his  service  as  naval 
cadet  and  midshipman.  The  service  requires  a  permanent 
class  of  officers  between  lieutenants  and  midshipman,  which 
now  only  exists  in  name.  The  intimate  acquaintance  which 
the  mates  of  decks  had  with  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
men,  and  which  the  best  officers  turned  to  so  good  an  account,* 
is  now  possessed  by  scarcely  any ;  and  the  rising  generation 
of  officers,  for  want  of  this  practical  experience,  can  scarcely  be 
persuaded  of  the  prime  necessity  of  so  apparently  technical  a 
detail  as  cleanliness,  and  begin  to  think  it  derogatory  to  have 
to  see  to  the  sweeping  or  cleaning  of  the  decks. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  relative  rank  of  officers,  although 
perhaps  unavoidable,  have  introduced  more  than  one  anomaly. 
A  few  years  ago  the  principal  executive  officer  was  in  all  cases 
the  second  in  rank  in  the  ship,  and,  as  the  undoubted  senior 
of  all  his  messmates,  he  had  a  well-defined  and  respected  posi- 
tion. The  increase  of  rank  was  first  given  to  the  surgeons, 
and,  being  marked  by  a  conspicuous  change  of  uniform,  was 
not  without  influence  in  lowering  the  relative  position  of  the 
senior  lieutenant.  The  next  inevitable  change  gave  a  step  in 
rank  to  all  lieutenants,  masters,  paymasters,  and  engineers,  of 
eight  years'  standing.  This  act  of  justice  had  its  injurious 
effects ;  because  where  the  senior  lieutenant,  as  was  not  unfire- 
quently  the  case,' was  of  less  than  eight  years'  standing,  he 
found  himself  the  fourth  or  fifth,  instead  of  the  officer  of 
highest  rank,  in  the  wardroom  mess,  though  in  the  absence  of 
the  captain  the  supreme  command  of  the  ship  devolved  upon 
him.  Alterations  of  some  similar  kind  had  become  necessary ; 
but  the  changes  actually  made  seem  to  be  rather  the  efiects 
of  external  citation  and  clamour  than  the  results  of  a  careful 
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comparison  of  what  was  due  to  each  class  of  officers,  and  an 
intelligent  estimate  of  their  probable  effects  on  the  discipline 
of  the  service.  They  are  very  generally  considered  to  be  acts 
of  one-sided  justice,  detrimental  to  thQ  harmony  of  the  service 
afloat.  .    .      . .       , 

But  the  harmony,  and  even  the  efficiency,  oithe  executive 
officers  is  affected  most  injuriously  by  the  existence  of  the 
class  of  masters,— a  body  of  men  who,  considered  as  officers^ 
are  able  and  zealous,  performing  their  duties  in  the  m^t  sati&t 
factory  manner,  and  relieving  the  commanding  officers  of  much 
care  and  anxiety,  but  who  cannot,  without  an  anachronism, 
be  kept  up  as  a  separate  class.  The  origin  of  the  sepa^^oii 
belongs  to  a  day  when  ships  of  war  were  command^  by  sol- 
diers or  civilians,  courtiers  or  squires,  who  had  no  quality 
suited  to  their  post  but  courage.  Tl^e  master,  or  sailing  cap- 
tain, navigated,  conducted,  and  commanded  the  ship  until  she 
was  alongside  the  epemy,  when  the.  nominal  captain  fought 
her.  But  when  the  naval  fervice  became  a  profession,  into 
which  persons  entered  as  boys,  to  follow  it  diligently  all  their 
lives,  the  separate  classification  of  masters  and  other  officers 
^became  an  anomaly ;  and  it  .doubtless  would  have  ceased  long 
ago,  if  the  masters  had  not  been  useftil  in  enabling  the  Govern- 
ment to  appoint  bdys  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  to  the  command 
of  frigates.  The  masters,  then,  are  most  useful  and  valuable 
officers,  because  from  their  youth  they  have  been  in  the  con- 
stant performance  of  duties  of  great  responsibility,  not  be- 
cause 4hey  have  any  special  training.  The  records  of  the 
Royal  Naval  College  show  that  in  the  examination  on  "navi- 
gation,''  the  sub-lieutenants,  on  the  average,  gain  at  least 
equal  numbers  with  the  second  masters,  the  subjects  and 
papers  being  the  same  for  both.  The  masters'  superiority  in 
navigation,  and  some  points  of  seamanship,  must  therefore  be 
acquired  by  subsequent  experience;  and  this  experience  is- 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  sub-lieuteuants  and  lieutenants, 
who,  never  being  required  to  navigate  their  ships,  naturally 
lose  all  interest  in  that  branch  of  their  profession.  No  Admi- 
ralty circulars  or  regulatioas  will  cure  this  radical  evil,  or  force 
men  to  devote  time  to  improving  themselves  in  an  art  which 
they  know  they  will  scarcely  ever  be  called  upon  to  practise. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  support  to  the  captain  to  have  an  experienced 
navigator  by  his  side,  who  by  force  of  routine  mechanically 
makes  calculations  which  would  be  a  severe  intellectual  labour 
to  the  superior  officer.  But  this  relief  is  obtained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  all  exterior  motives  to  scientific  study  on  the  part 
of  all  the  other  executive  officers  in  the  ship. 

The  moral  injury  to  the  harmony  of  the  wardroom  result- 
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ing  from  the  peculiar  position  of  the  class  of  masters  is  greater 
th^n  the' intellectual  injury  to  its  professional  culture.  The 
inferiority  in  the  prospects  of  this  class  must  always  tend  to 
embitter  it  againsv  the  rest  of  the  exectitive  officers.  A  mas- 
ter's assistant  and  a  midshipman  may  join  a  ship  on  the  same 
day;  they  are  of  precisely  the  same  standing;"  they  ''pass'' 
on  the  same  day ;  one  becomes  a  sub-lieutenant^  the  oilier  a 
second  master.  So  far  their  careers  have  been  equal.  But 
the  equality  ends  here;  for  the  sub-lieutenant  may  count 
upon  getting  his  promotion  within  two  years;  but  the  second 
master  has  to  plod  on  in  the  gunroom  for 'four  or  fii«  years. 
Or  •  ship  may  be  commissioned,  where  the  lieutenants,  other 
than  the  £rst,  may  be  officers  of  three  or  four  years*  standing, 
irhilst  a  master  may  be  appointed,  himself  an  executive  officer, 
who  has  been  longer  in  the  navy  than  those  officers  have  been 
in  the  world ;  yet  he  is  their  junior,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
senior  lieutenant,  is  absolutely  imder  their  command.  Thus  it 
may  and  frequently  does  happen  that  a  master  serves  in  one 
ship  with  a  midshipman  many  degrees  his  junior  in  rank,  and 
within  a  very  few  years  finds  himself  again  a  shipmate  with 
the  same  officer,  who  has  meanwhile  become  his  superior  by. 
being  promoted  to  be  lieutenant.  Add  to  this,  that  the  bound-' 
aries  between  the  duties  of  the  master  and  those  of  the  senioi* 
lieutenant  are  undefined,  .and  constantly  clashing ;  the  effect 
of  the  whole  being,  that  steady  cooperation  is  rarely  found 
between  these  two  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  ship. 

The  natural  jealousy  which  the  masters  feel  for  tbe  lieu- 
tenants brings  them  into  closer  connection  with  the  captain, 
to  whose  personal  comfort  their  services  are  so  necessary. 
This  sometimes  leads  them  to  seek  from  his  countenance  an 
importance  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  instructions, 
and  subversive  of  discipline. 

The  existence  of  the  class  is  therefore  injurious  to  the 
other  officers,  to  the  captains,  and  to  the  masters  themselves. 
But  while  the  classification  deserves  no  mercy,  the  masters 
themselves  deserve  the  highest  possible  consideration.  They 
ought  to  be  liberally  deaJt  with,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
service  their  extinction  should  be  gradual.  First,  all  fm*thep 
entries  of  masters'  assistants  might  be  stopped.  All  the  se- 
cond masters  at  present  on  the  list  might  be  put  upon  the  list 
of  sub-lieutenants,  and  all  masters'  assistants  rated  as  mid-* 
shipmen.  The  vessels  commanded  by  lieutenants  might  have 
sub-lieutenants  appointed  to  them  as  navigating  officers; 
those  of  commanders  might  have  lieutenants  in  the  same 
capacity.  Then,  as  the  senior  masters  went  off  the  list,  lieu- 
tenants might  be  appointed  to  perform  the  navigation  duties 
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in  firigates  and  ships  of  tbe  line,  till  the  'whole  class  had  dis- 
appeared; the  store  duties  now  performed  by  the  masters 
might  be  given  to  the  commander  or  first  lieutenant,  and  thus 
one  fruitful  source  of  discord  would  be  removed  trom  the 
service.^ 

Another  defect  in  our  navy,  w^ch  is  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  efficiency  of  officers,  might  be  remedied,  if  we  would 
condescend  to  follow  >he  example  of  the  French.  The  French 
Admiralty  deals  wisely  with  its  officers,  working  them  while 
they  are  fit  for  work,  and  then  withdrawing  them  jGrom  active 
service.  Some  such  system  of  retirement  at  a  certain  age  is 
much  wanted  in  the  British  navy,  both  to  provide  efficient 
flag-officers,  and  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  employment 
to  keep  those  officers  who  are  on  the  active  list  in  a  state  of 
efficiency.  Constant  practice  is  more  necessary  to  the  naval 
officer  than  to  almost  any  other  professional  man ;  in  hardly 
any  other  profession  does  the  adept  so  rapidly  deteriorate 
througji  want  of  employment.  The  naval  officer  should  never 
be  permitted  to  remain  for  more  than  a  year  without  work, 
except  in  case  of  ill-health.  Constant  employment  would  not 
only  keep  officers  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  but  would  generally 
ensure  their  readiness  to  retire  at  the  appointed  age.  It  would 
also  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  perfectly  just  system  of  equally 
apportioning  foreign  and  home  services,  so  that  after  an  officer 
had  served  for  three  years  abroad,  he  should  at  least  have  the 
option  of  taking  his  turn  at  home.  Captain  Coles^s  sugges- 
tion of  a  flotilla  to  form  our  coast-patrol  would  furnish  a  ready 
means  of  carrying  out  such  a  system  of  rotation  of  home 
and  foreign  service,  and  would  give  occasion  for  other  indul- 
gences which  are  earnestly  demanded  by  the  service.  The 
flotiUa  might  cruise  during  the  fine  season,  while  in  winter 
half  the  officers  and  men  might  be  constantly  on  leave.  Again, 
an  officer  on  his  return  from  foreign  service  might  have  six 
weeks'  leave  on  full  pay  for  every  year  that  he  has  been  absent, 
and  on  the  expiration  of  his  leave  might  be  appointed  to  the 
flotilla  for  a  year  or  two.  Thus  the  hardship  which  the  naval 
officer  alone,  out  of  all  the  public  functionaries,  has  to  endure 
— the  loss  of  half  his  pay  while  taking  his  needful  relaxation 
after  hard  work — would  come  to  an  end. 

Another  improvement,  which  we  believe  is  universally 
desired  in  the  navy,  is  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of  pro- 
fe^onal  check  upon  the  central  authority  at  the  Admiralty. 
The  French  navy  has  its  Conseil  (PAmiraui^;  but  the  Eng- 
lish navy  has  no  professional  representative  to  watch  over  its 
interests.  Yet  a  board  of  naval  officers,  which  might  consist 
of  a  flag-officer,  two  captains,  and  two  commanders,  chosen 
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from  the  officers  vho  had  shown  judgment  and  knowledgei 
and  had  recently  seen  service  abroad  or  at  home^  would  be 
found  a  most  useful  appendage  to  the  Admiralty^  to  prevent 
ill-considered  changes  in  discipline.  We  have  already  seen 
how  the  Admiralty  has  followed  the  lead  of  the  War-Office  in 
making  new  regulations  for  the  navy ;  another  instance  will 
show  what  injury  may  be  'done  to  the  service  abroad  by  a 
measure  which  was  excellent  in  relation  to  the  home  service. 
In  1861  a  new  regulation  was  made  regarding  the  mode  of 
paying  the  men.  Twenty  years  ago  the  crews  of  ships  were 
paid  a  small  portion  of  their  wages  monthly^  while  the  bulk 
was  reserved  till  the  return  of  the  ships  to  England.  This 
system  was  much  improved  by  paying  larger  monthly  sums, 
while  a  moderate  balance  was  still  kept  in  hand  to  enable  the 
men  to  enjoy  their  holiday  in  England.  A  further  improve- 
ment was  introduced  in  1859^  when  an  annual  balance-sheet 
was  made  up  every  31st  of  March^  and  the  men  were  per- 
mitted to  send  home  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  tho  sums 
due  to  them.  So  far  all  was  excellent.  But  in  1861  a  cir- 
cular was  issued  directing  that  the  annual  balance-sheet  should 
be  made  out  on  the  31st  of  December^  and  that  all  who  de- 
manded it  should  receive  the  whole  of  the  money  due  to  them. 
This  was  an  admirable  measure  for  the  home  stations^  where 
the  crews,  immediately  after  payment,  could  obtain  leave,  and 
where,  indeed,  most  of  the  men  in  the  harbour-ships  had  their 
families  at  hand.  But  on  foreign  service  the  case  was  differ- 
ent :  many  ships  had  been  two,  some  three,  years  in  commis- 
sion, and  very  large  sums  went  down  to  the  lower  decks,  often 
in  places  where  no  leave  could  be  given,  and  in  very  many 
cases  to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  discipline.  Many  such  cases 
found  their  way  into  the  newspapers,  'but  many  of  the  most 
disreputable  were  never  heard  of  outside  the  service.  Now 
it  is  evident  that,  in  making  this  change,  the  Admiralty  was 
aiming  at  a  most  praiseworthy  object;  and  it  is  probable  that, 
from  the  eyes  of  the  Board  being  chiefly  directed  to  the  ser- 
vice at  home,  the  effect  of  the  change  upon  the  service  abroad 
was  not  foreseen.  No  greater  proof  of  the  advantage  of  some 
consultative  board  could  be  wished  for  than  this  well-inten- 
tioned blunder  affords. 

Every  such  mistake  brings  his  isolated  position  more  and 
more  home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  naval  officer.  The 
proverb,  "out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,'*  applies  with  singular 
force  to  his  calling.  If  even  the  Board  of  Admiralty  forgets 
the  interests  of  the  service  abroad  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  service  at  home,  how  can  the  naval  officer  who  keeps 
watch  and  ward  on  the  solitary  sea,  or  on  distant  coasts,  hope 
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for  a  share  in  the  attention  of  the  nalion^  equal  to  that  be-^ 
stowed  on  th^  services^  military  and  civile  which  tlfrpng^  the 
capital  and  pervade  the  whole  country? 

Jhe  average  of  the  service  of  naval  captains  is  altogether 
thirty-^ve  years  and  nine  months,  of  which  twenty-five  years 
and  five  months  were  previous  to  obtaining  their  rank ;  and 
for  these  services  they  receive*  228/,  a  year  as  half-pay,  while 
their  full-pay  (550/.)  is  accompanied  by  so  many  additional 
outlets  of  expense  that  in  their  case  Hesiod's  paradox  is  ful- 
filled, and  the  half  is  found  to  be  more  tlian  the  whole.  The 
average  service  of  commanders  is  twenty-fiye  years  and  a  half, 
of  which  nineteen  years  and  a  half  were  previous  to  their 
attaining  their  rank.  Their  half-pay  is  168/.,  and  their  i)|ll- 
pay  346/.  a  year,  subject  to  the  same  drawbacks  as  that  of  the 
captain.  Lieutenants  receive  182/.  10«.  full-pay  and  91/.  5«. 
half-pay.     Sub-lieutentpits  receive  66/. 

For  this  payment  the  captains  and  commanders  represent 
British  power,  and  protect  British  lives  and  property  on  every 
coast  and  in  every  sea.  They  are  frequently  entrusted  with 
delicate  diplomatic  duties.  Their  position  is  of  such  respon- 
sibility that  an  error  might  sometimes  involve  the  country  in 
a  war.  They  are  also  responsible  for  all  that  occurs  in  the 
ships  which  they  command. 

Next  to  the  captain  comes  the  commander  in  a  ship  of  the 
line,  or  the  first  lieutenant  in  a  frigate.  This  ofBcer  conducts, 
under  the  captain's  direction,  all  the  executive  duties  of  the 
ship.  His  work  bq^s  at  four  o'clock  a.m.  and  ends  at  nine 
p.M.^  at  which  hour  he  visits  every  part  of  the  ship,  ascertain- 
ing, by  personal  observation,  that  every  thing  is  in  its  place, 
that  the  decks  are  cl^n,  and  the  fighting  materials  ready  for 
instant  service.  He  is  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the 
ship,  the  order,  discipline,  and  exact  obedience  of  the  men, 
and  the  good  conduct,  attention,  and  diligence  of  the  officers, 
each  in  his  own  sphere.  He  must  be  constantly  about  the 
decks  firom  four  a.m.  to  nine  p.m.,  must  personally  direct  all 
the  wprk  in  which  the  whole  crew  is  employed,  must  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  captain  for  all  that  goes  on  m  the  vessel,  and 
must  take  the  command  of  the  ship  in  the  captain's  absence. 
Of  4dl  positions  in  a  ship  of  war  his  is  the  most  trying  to  body 
and  mind.  For  performing  these  duties  he  is  paid,  if  a  com- 
'mander,  after  an  average  of  twenty-three  years'  service,  300/. 

'  In  the  text  the  average  pay  of  aU  officers  of  the  same  rank  is  eiven  ^but 
they  are  often  classified  :  e.  g.  captains  are  divided  into  three  classes,  re- 
ceiving 264/.,  228/.,  and  191/.  respectively;  550/.  is  the  mean  of  the  pi^  and 
allowances,  as  calculated  from  ue  naval  estimates,  of  eighty-six  captains, 
most  of  whom  are  serving  on  foreign  stations  with  less  pay  tban  thb  average 
amonnt. 
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a  year;  if  a  first  lieutenant,  after  sixteen  and  a  half  years' 
service,  200i  a  year. 

The  junior  lieutenant,  besides  having  charge  of  his  own 
division  or  company  of  seamen,  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  ship  for  at  least  eight  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four. 
The  sub-lieutenaht's  duties  are  almost  the  same,  as 'in  all  ships 
under  the  size  of  first-clas&  fiigates  he  usually  keeps  officer's 
watch.  *        •       ;      '       ' 

Let  us  next  examine  whether  the  rate  of  pay  is  com- 
pensated by  the  prizes  which  are  to  be  attained  by  liien  who 
live  long  enough  to  reach  the  top  of  the  flag-list.  The  first 
liiing  to  be  remembered  is,  that  these  prizes  are  in  fact  never 
reached  by  those  wholiave  not  had  interest  to  gain  their  cap- 
tain's rauK  at  a  very  early  age.  Of  the  twenty-two  flag-officers 
who  headed  the  list  at  the  begilming  of  1862,  four*  were  cap- 
tains after  eight  years,  and  two  after  nine  years,  while  the 
average  of  the  whole  number  gives  twelve  years  and  a  few 
days  between  their  entry  and  their  promotion  to  be  captains. 
For  the  vice-admirals  the  average  time  is  sixteen  years  and  a 
half;  for  the  rear-admirals,  twenty-one  years  and  a  half.  The 
proof  is  complete  that  the  prizes  of  the  profession  are  already 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  become  captains  aiter  the  aver- 
age service  of  twenty -five  years  and  three-quarters.  The 
other  prizes  of  the  profession  are  ten  appointments  of  naval 
aides-de-camp  to  the  Queen,  and  tWenty-one  good-service  pen- 
sions, among  350  captains.  Of  the  717  captains  who  were  on 
the  list  in  1843,  when  the  junior  rear-admiral  on  the  Ist  of 
January  1863  obtained  post  rank,  87  are  now  flag*officers. 
Of  the  837  commanders,  115  are  now  captains;  and  of  the 
2637  lieutenants,  110  are  captains,  and  138  commanders  on 
the  active  list.  Now  out  of  the  twenty-two  admirals,  four 
have  had  four  commands ;  two  have  had  three ;  two  have  had 
two ;  six  have  had  one  appointment;  and  the  remaining  eight 
have  never  hoisted  their  flags.  Of  the  twenty-seven  vice- 
admirab,  two  have  had  three  commands;  eight' have  had  two; 
five  have  had  one ;  and  the  other  twelve  have  never  been  afloat 
as  flag-officers.  Of  the  fifty  rear-admirals,  threp  have  had  two 
commands;  fift;een  have  had  one;  and  the  remaining  thirty- 
three  have  never  hoisted  their  flags. 

In  spite  of  the  conventional  importance  attributed  to  t*Be 
navy,  the  executive  officers  of  the  service  are  very  inadequately 
remunerated.  The  sajring  of  Lord  St  Vincent,  "  Keep  your 
*  navy  poor,  and  it  will  serve  you  well,'*  has  been  accepted  too 
literally ;  and  the  result  has  been  to  engender  a  chronic  dis- 
satisfaction. The  pay  given  to  all  public  servants  is  of  neces- 
sity calculated  on  the  market-value  of  the  work  required  of 
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them.  But  the  o&cerd.of  the  navy  very  generally  consider 
that^  under  existing  conditions^  the  lowness  of  their  pay  is 
exerting  an  injurious  influence  on  the  efficiency  of  the  service; 
and  they  also  believe  that  the  question  would  not  have  been 
evaded  so  long  if  it  had  affected  in  an  equal  degree  the  army 
or  the  civil  servic^.  It  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  without  a  minuteness  of  detail  altogether  be- 
yond our  present  scope..  The  jsubject  is  a  very  proper  one  for 
parliamentary  enquiry ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  com- 
mittee will  not  dismiss  it  without  a  fall  and  searching  inves* 
tigation.  There  is  no  other  way  of  rectifying  inaccurate  views 
on  either  side^  and  establishing  a  basis  for  dissipating  the 
general  discontent  which  at  present  exists  among  the  officers. 
Again^  notwithstanding  the  responsibility  which  is  necessarily 
attached  to  the  commanded  of  the  isolated  sea-fortress^  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  nature  of  the  dangers  he  has  to  en- 
counter^ and  the  supreme  necessity  of  his  possessing  habits  of 
independent  self-reliance  and  *' initiative/'  he  has  been  more 
and  more  hampered  by  Admiralty  regulations  and  circulars, 
so  that  his  former  free-agepcy  is  grievously  narrowed.  By 
means  of  the  electric  telegraph,  the  Admindty  regulates  all 
the  details  at  the  ports,  where  the  admirals  therefore  do  cap- 
tains' duty,  the  captains  lieutenants',  and  so  on  through  all 
ranks.  There  can  be  no  more  fatal  damper  to  earnestness  and 
ze^,  and  no  more  stupid  contrast  to  the  policy  which  has 
raised  private  firms  like  CunardV,  Penn's,  Laird's,  and  Na- 
pier's to  national  importance.  In  these  companies  the  man- 
agers and  foremen  are  carefuUy  selected,  and  left  to  work  out 
the  orders  entrusted  to  them,  under  a  careful  supervision 
which  never  amounts  to  interference  with  each  detail.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  procure  a  hearty  and  enthusiastic  service. 

The  irritating  interference  of  the  Admiralty  with  the 
mess -accounts  has  reduced  the  wardroom  officers  to  the 
rating  of  the  nuri^ry,  and  has  given  the  captain  the  maternal, 
housewife-fike^ occupation  of  "chronicling  small  beer.''  In 
one  frigate  ^he  wardroom  mess  had  laid  in  an  unusually  lai^e 
stock  of  wine ;  she  was  wrecked,  and  the  whole  stock  was  lost. 
Here  Iras  a  knot  which  could  only  be  untied  by  bringing 
the  gods  on  the  stage,  and  enacting  a  universal  law  that  aU 
stable-doors  should  be  always  kept  locked  because  one  steed 
had  been  stolen.  A  similar  meddling  spirit  is  visible  in  the 
recent  circular  on  the  issue  of  mess-traps  to  officers'  messes. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  fidgety  change,  involving  ex- 
pense to  underpaid  officisds,  will  be  very  thankfully  received 
by  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  frequent  changes  of 
.naval  uniform,  which  are  totally  unnecessary  to  the  service. 
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and  made,  apparently,  in  favonr  of  the  tailors.  Uilder  these 
inflictions  the  officers,  as  a  body^  are  fast  losing  that  family 
feeling  wHich  distinguished  them  twenty  years  ago ;  and  their 
high  tone  will  not  be  restored  without  some  mitigation  of  the 
causes  of  their  just  offence. 

The  system  of  centralisktion,  already  carried  much  too 
far,  should  be  limited.  There  shcmld  be  a  fair  and  searching 
enquiry  into  the  position  of  naval  officers  with  regard  to  their 
service,  promotion,  pay,  and  rewarda  The  regulations  about 
officers'  messes  and  servants  should  be  revised.  And  a  con- 
sulting board  might  be  established  to  discuss  and  report  on 
all  proposed  changes  in  the  service.  : 

Let  uibtum  from  the  officers  to  the  seamen  of  the  fleet. 
One  effect  of  the  late  severe  paroxysm  of  regulation-making 
has  been  to  increase  the  trade  of  a  very  objectionable  charac- 
ter, the  "  sea-lawyer."  Each  new  circular  is  discussed  even 
more  keenly  on  the  lower  deck  than  at  the  officers'  mess- 
tables;  and  discipline  is  affected  accordingly.  With  all  its 
good  effects  at  the  home-ports,  and  perhaps  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  last  change  in  the  system  of  payments  has  made 
the  men  on  the  other  foreign  stations  hold  less  firmly  to  their 
ships,  has  made  desertions  more  frequent,  and  has  caused  vast 
sums  to  be  spent  abroad  which  formerly  went  to  the  men's 
fiimilies  at  home.  The  effect  of  the  r^ulations  about  corporal 
punishment,  and  of  that  on  classification  especially,  has  been, 
as  shown  by  the  reports  pxesented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  increase  and  not  to  diminish  corporal  punishment.  The 
continuous-service  system  is  a  success ;  but  a  danger  threatens 
it  which  should  be  especially  guarded  against.  When  the  sys- 
tem was  first  adopted,  a  distinct  promise  was  given  that  the 
men  should  be  allowed  to  volunteer  for  any  ship  they  liked, 
on  their  return  from  the  leave  always  granted  to  them  when 
their  old  ship  is  paid  off.  By  degrees  thi»  privilege  has  been 
more  and  more  curtailed ;  and  it  is  now  virtually  abolished, 
though  no  order  against  it  has  been  issued.  Now,  therefore, 
a  man  just  return^  from  service  on  the  East-India  station 
may,  at  the  end  of  his  six  weeks'  holiday  in  England,  be 
drafted  to  a  ship  going  to  that  station,  when  he  wodd  pro- 
bably wish,  and  his  h^th  would  make  it  advisable,  that  he 
should  rather  be  sent  to  any  other  station.  This  departure 
from  the  original  intention  of  the  continuous-service  system 
has  quite  broken  the  previously  frail  tie  between  officers  and 
men.  For,  however  anxious  a  man  may  be  to  serve  with  an 
old  captain,  the  drafting  system  effectually  prevents  it.  The 
pay  and  privileges  of  the  able  and  ordinary  seaman  are  pro- 
bably up  to  the  market-standard  of  remuneration  for  labour. 
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Not  so  those  of  the  petty  officers^  who^  considering  their 
sponsibilities^  Are  not  paid  highly  enough  to  make  their  rating 
valuable  to  them,  or  to  make  them  anxious  to  retain  it.  Henoe 
they  are  not  so  careful  in  their  conduct  as  they  would  other- 
wise be.  At  pi-esent  the  chief  petty  officer  receives  3/.  9*.  9rf-; 
the  first-class  petty  officer^  3/.  2^.;  and  the  second-class  petty 
officer^  2/.  16«.  \0d.  a  month.  These  sums  should  be  increased 
to  3/.  15^.,  3/.  10«.,  and  3/. 

Some  improvement  in  the  pay  and  prospects  of  warrant- 
oMcers — gunners^  boatswains,  and  carpenters — ^is  needed  to 
overcome  the  reluctance  felt  by  the  men  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  these  stations,  which  are,  in  fJEU^t,  the  only  offiders' 
positions  open  to  them.  By  the  present  regulations  a  warrant- 
officer  does  not  retire  before  sixty,  unless  ke  is  invalided. 
Now  the  age  of  fifi;y«ffve  wpuld  be  a  much  fairer  limit,  on 
account  of  the  wear  and  te%r  of  a  sailor's  life.  The  young 
men  see  that  their  messitiates  of  forty-five  and  fifty  are  already 
old  men,  and  have  Uttle  inclination  to  tie  themselves  to  the 
service  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  beyond  {hqee  periods.  Again, 
the  pay  of  the  warrant-officer  an  harbour-^uty  is  less  than  his 
sea-pay  by  1^.  2^cL  a  day;  and  Jus  harbour-service  counts,  as 
compared  with  his  sea-service,  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  seven  for 
his  retiring  pension.  This  would  be  fair  if  the  warrant-officer 
had  his  choice;  but  as  he  is  almost  always  anxious  to  serve  at 
sea,  it  is  a  hardship.  Then,  with  regard  to  his  pension,  each 
vear  during  which  he  has  served  as  seaman  or  petty  officer 
oefore  his  promotion  entitles  l^m  to  12.  additional,  besides 
his  retiring  pension.  ^^  But,^'  say  the  instructions,  ^^  in  this 
case  the  additional  time  allowed  for  service  as  seaman-gunner 
is  not  to  count."  Once  more,  why  have  the  warrant-officers 
no  relative  army  rank,  though  in  the  navy  they  rank  next 
to  second  masters,  who  rank  with  lieutenants  in  the  army? 
The  comfort,  respectability,  and  travelling  allowances  of  war- 
rant-officers are  so  much  afiected  by  this  anomaly  that  it 
should  be  immediately  rectified. 

The  economical,  idea  which  has  excluded  firom  '^  service'' 
the  extra  time  allowed  the  seaman-gunner  for  becoming  per- 
fectly acquainted  wltb  the  exercise  and  working  of  great  guns, 
pivot,  broadsidoi  and  field-piece,  for  learning  the  sword-exer- 
cise, and  at  least  as  much  of  rrfle-exercise  and  company  and 
battalion  drill  $s  an  artilleryman,  and  for  becoming  a  com- 
petent instructor  in  each  of  these  departments,  happily  has 
not  infiuenced  the  measures  which  the  late  and  present  go- 
vernments have  adopted  to  simplify  the  great  problem  of 
the  manning  of  the  navy.  The  service  has  been  made  to  a 
great  extent  self-supporting  by  means  of  training-ships^  and 
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the  annual  entry  of  eneugh  boys  to  supply  tb^  greater  part  of 
the  losses  from  death,  desertion,  and  other  causes.  The  ques- 
tion of  manning  the  peace  establishment  of  the  navy  has  been 
solved,  and  a  nucleus  created,  round  which  a  great'  develop- 
ment of  the  fleet  may  accrue  during  war.  The  greatest  care, 
however,  is  required  to  maintain  this  nuclei^  in  svch  a  condi- 
tion of  vitality  as  to  be  capable  of  at  once  a$similating  the 
whole  addition  which  the  sudden  expansion  of  a  war-footing 
would  throw  upon  it.  In  ordinary  times,  the  nucleus  miyt 
consist  chiefly  of  thoroughly-trained  men-of-w|rf*s  men  ;  but  aa 
its  sudden  expansion  must  always  be  fed  from  the  merchant 
service,  the  channel  of  this  alimentation  should  always  be  kept 
open  by  recruiting  some  portion  of  our  navy  from  merchant 
seamen.  Now  that  the  books  are  Mlj,  and  the  walls  are  no 
longer  placarded  with  invitations  to  the  British  sailor  to  enter 
the  national  service,  a  provision  ^i^ht  be  made  for  entering, 
at  each  of  the  chief  mercantile  ports,  a  certain  number  of  men 
carefully  selected  for  character  and  ability^  ^  For  a  time  pro- 
bably this  provision  woUd  be  regarded  with  suspicion ;  but,  if 
the  merchant  seamen  found  tha|  only  men  pf  good  character 
and  ability  were  accepted,  there  would  soon  be  no  difficulty  in 
filling  up  the  lists. 

There  are  75,000  men,  excluding  1000  coast-guard  civi- 
lians, voted  for  the  service  of  1863'*4.  Of  this  number  41,750 
are  seamen,  to  man  265  ships,  and  48  coast-guard  tenders. 
There  are  also,  as  appears  by  the  naval  estimates,  16,000  of  the 
royal  naval  reserve,  and  8000  ooast  volunteers,  making  24,000 
seamen.  Sut  not  more  than  half  this  number  can  be  counted 
on  for  sudden  emergencies,  because  many  of  the  men  will  be 
engaged  in  ocean  toyages,  and  because  of  the  probable  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  the  coast  volunteers  under  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  law  afiecting  them.  We  have,  then,  in 
round  numbers,  42,000  trained  men-ot-war's  men,  including 
artificers,  stokers,  idlers,  and  servants ;  2000  effective  out  of 
the  4500  pensioners,  and  12,000  reserve  (^t^  coast  volunteers; 
or  44,000  trained,  and  12,000  partially-t»rfiined  men. — for  we 
cannot  place  the  reserve  man  on  the  sam^  )evel  as.  the  man- 
of-war's  man.  ;        > 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  fleet  would  be  found  reauisite 
in  a  great  naval  war;  but  it  is  certain  that,^a!thougn  iron- 
clad vessels  may  supersede  wooden  ships  for  ihk  defence  of 
our  shores  and  the  neighbouring  seas,  yet  on  wooden  ships 
must,  for  the  present,  be  placed  our  great  reliance  for  foreign 
service.  Our  naval  force,  in  any  given  part  of  the  world, 
ought  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  most  powerful  foreign  squa- 
dron in  the  same  waters.    In  the  Channel^  the  Mediter- 
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raoean,  the  West  Indies,  and  North  America,  ve  most  have 
iron-dad  ships ;  and  \{  Monitors  are  constructed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco^ we  must  hare  them  at  Vancouver's  Island.  Sut  in  every 
other  sea  the  protection  of  commerce  and  colonies  is^  and 
probably  will  be,  dependent  chi^j  on  wooden  ships.  As 
loug  as  such  vessels  exist  in  the  navies  of  other  nations,  so 
long  they  may  hold  their  ground  in  our  own,  till  it  can  be 
shown  tnat  wood  and  :iron,  or  iron  alone,  can  4nake  a  ship 
strong  enough  to  carry  five  and  a  half  iiyches  of  armour  in 
heavy  seas,  without  needing  constant  repaiy,^  ^Wherever  an 
enemy  sends-  iron-dacl  ships,  we  must  do,  ^e  sasne ;  where  he 
employs  wooden  ones,  wooden  onas«may  be  sent  against  him. 
The  war  establishment  of  the  navy  consia(ts  of  595'shij^  (in- 
duding  those  building),  requiring  127,000  men,  1)esides  boys^ 
to  man  them.  Deducting  one-fifth  for  officers  and  marines^ 
we  have  101,000  seamen,  stokers,  and  artificers.  The  force  in 
commission  consists  of  265  vessels  (exduding  tenders),  manned 
with  37,240  seamen  (besides  4500  coast-guard,  serving  on 
shore,  but  available  for  a  sudden  emergency),  of  which  150 
vessels,  with  30,807  seamen,  are  on  foreign  service.  If,  in 
case  of  war,  this  force  were  increased  to  416  vessels,  they 
would  require  the  whole  of  the  reserves  at  home,  induding 
the  men  serving  in  England,  the  coast  volunteers,  the  roy^ 
naval  reserve,  and  2000  pensioners,  besides  13,000  merchant 
seamen  to  be  raised  in  the  handiest  way.  There  would  still 
remain  a  reserve  of  179  ships,  requiring  41,350  men,  but  not 
a  single  seaman.  This  analysis  shows  that  the  force  voted  for 
the  present  year  qannot  \^  -cousidered  as  more  than  bardy 
suffident. 

Owing  to  the  scientific  improvements  in  the  materiel  of 
the  navy,  the  problem  of  manning  it  becomes  yearly  more  dif- 
ficult. The  new  weapons  especially  require  highly-trained 
gunners  to^use  them,  and  the  employment  of  shdk  and  incen- 
diary projectilaB  requires  the  most  consummate  disdpline  to 
keep  the  n^ei^  steady  in  action.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Oun- 
nery  Committee  of  1857,  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  sea- 
man gunner  to  each  gun  in  a  newly-commissioned  ship.  But 
the  number  of  gunners  hitherto  available  has  not  enabled  the 
Admiralty  to  carry  out  this  recommendation.  The  French 
navy  has  adopted  a  larger  proportion  ;  the  example  diould  be 
followed,  and  at  least  three  trained  gunners  should  be  allowed 
to  every  two  guns  in  ships  on  active  service.  At  present,  not 
one  trained  man  for  every  ten  guns  could  be  supplied,  if  the 
navy  were  suddenly  placed  on  a  war-footing. 

The  navy  complains  that,  on  every  financial  pressure,  it  is 
the  first  department  of  the  public  service  to  suffer  xedoctioii. 
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It  does  not  protest  against  incurring  its  share  of  the  general 
reduction  which,  frcHa  time  to  time,  may  be  necessary  in  all 
the  departments ;  but  it  objects  boili  to  the  one-sided  reduc- 
tion of  the  nary  in  general,  and  to  the  special  modes  in  which 
this  reduction  is  made.  The  army  is  reduced  by  the  discharge 
of  bad  characters;  the  navy  by  paying  off  whole  ships'  com- 
panies. In  the  navy,  wages  are  economised  by  employing  the 
young  and  rising  seamen  in  doin^  labourers'  work  in  the 
dockyards,  where  they  soon  lose  their  most  valuable  qualities, 
smartness,  neatjiess,  and  submission  to' discipline.  As  long  as 
a  man  is  on  the  active  roll  of  the  navy,'he  should  be  guarded 
against  such  demoralising  influences^  as  are  rife  in  the  dock- 
yards^ where  the  labourers  are  not  imder  naval  discipline,  and 
where  large  gangs  of  convicts  are  offen  employed  on  the  same 
w(Mrk  as  the  seamen.  It  is,  moreover,  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  moral  tension  necessary  to  naval  discipline  can  be 
kept  up  by  ^*  bocma''  and  voluntary  superen^atory  kindness. 
The  qualities  which  siulors  esteem  the  moat  are  justice  and 
fittr  dealing.  They  are  always  most  docile  when  they  fieel  that 
thqr  have  fairplay;  and  they  esteem  their  supericMrs  more  for 
the  justice  and  uprightness  of  their  decisions  than  for  any 
other  quality.  The  cailor  does  not  wince  under  the  {(trictest 
disGiplme,  when  he  sees  that  one  rule  prevails  for  aU,  high  and 
low.  Let  him  know  what  he  has  to  expect,  and  what  is  exr 
pected  of  him ;  and  in  questioite  concerning  his  pay,  let  him 
be  treated  with  due  regard  to  the  market-vsdue  of  his  labours. 
Thus  he  would  graduaUy  lose  the  distrust  which  is  now  such 
a  marked  element  in  his  character^  He  would  cease  to  look 
on  the  Admiraltv  .as  the  wiser  Trojans  looked  on  the  Ghreek 
horse,  and  wonla  speedily  leam  to  have  confidence  in  its  de- 
crees, and  to  receive  its  gifts  without  the'  scrutiny  (£  a  par- 
donable suspidon. 
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Mr.  Carlyle  somewhere  computes  tbat  it  would  be  well 
worth  our  while  to  add  another  two  Imndred  millions  to 
the  national  debt^  if  at  that  price  we '  could  get  rid  of  Ire- 
land as  a  neighbour,  and  shoire  her  some  thousand  miles 
off  into  the  Atlantic.  The  suggestion  is  only  a  milder  form 
of  the  old  proposal  to  pacify  the  sister  island  by  sinking 
her  for  four-and-twenty  hours  under  water;  and  it  exhibits 
about  as  mach  wisdom^  moderation^  aad  justice  as  commonly 
display  themselves  in  the  politics  of  its  author.  The  schemes 
of  a  sound  theorist  or  a  practical  statesman  would  take  a 
direction  very  different  from  this.  Such  a  man  would  de- 
sire to  see  Ireland  thoroughly  pacified  and  loyal,  annexed 
to  Great  Britain  in  reality  as  in  name.  His  aim  would  be 
to  enlist  the  ipilitary  spirit  of  her  people  for  the  hearty- 
defence  of  the  empire ;  to  be  able  to  marshal  corps  aft^ 
corps  of  Irish  Yolunteers,  and  look  to  them  with  the  same 
proud  confidence  as  to  our  own;  to  make  Ireland,  armed 
and  organised,  our  sharpest  sword  and  strongest  buckler, 
instead  of  refusing  her  arms  and  organisation,  through  a 
reasonable  and  deep-seated  fear  lest  they  should  be  turned 
to  civil  war.  A  change  like  this  would  be  more  than  equi- 
valent to  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  It  would 
be  inestimable.  It  would  make  all  the  difference  between  a 
sense  of  almost  unassailable  security  and  a  risk  of  irreparable 
disaster. 

The  obvious  sources  of  disaffection  in  Ireland  are  two, — 
the  Church  question  and  the  Land  question.  There  is  indeed 
another  and  more  subtle  cause  of  discontent,  which  we  indi- 
cated in  a  former  article, — the  want  of  due  political  power 
and  influence  on  the  part  of  Ireland  collectively;  but  this  last 
manifestly  springs  from  the  two  others,  and  can  be  cured 
only  when,  by  their  removal,  the  inveterate  disunion  of  Irish- 
men has  no  longer  a  cause  for  existence.  The  question  of  the 
Established  Church,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  deal  with  in  the 
teeth  of  the  strong  prejudices  engaged  in  it,  is  at  least  a 
simple  one  to  this  extent,  that  it  faUs  entirely  within  the 
domain  of  legislation.  It  is  a  grievance  plainly  remediable 
by  law,  hard  as  it  may  be  to  get  the  law  passed.  The  mis- 
chief of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  consists  not  so  much 
in  its  being  an  injustice  and  absurdity,  nor  even  in  the  insult 
which  it  daily  presents  to  the  Catholic  people,  and  above  all 
to  the  priesthood  of  Ireland,  as  in  this, — ^that,  by  being  the 
basis  of  a  separate  Protestant  political  interest,  it  aggravates 
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the  ill  blood  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people^  and 
thus  becomes  another  ingredient  in  that  alembic  of  all  evil^ 
the  relations  between  those  who  own  and  those  who  till  the 
soiL  .X       ^  -, 

This  subject  is  cfie  which  cannot  be  approached  without 
reluctance  and  paiiu.  On  the  very  threshold  of  it^  the  memory 
of  the  manifold  miseries  and  crimes  of  which  it  has  been  the 
occasion^ — oppressions  and  exterminations  on  the  one  hand^ 
outrages,  conspiracies,  and  murders  on  the  other, — recalls 
the  phantoms  thronging  the  vestibule  of  the  realms  of  death : 

*'  Yeibibulaa  ante  ipsum  primisque  in  fEiudbusAa 
Luctus  et  ultrices  posijere  cubuia  curse 
Et  metus  et  malesuada  fiimes  et  tiistis  egestas, 
Tembiles  visu  form»  letumque  laborqu^." 

Avenging  cares  and  sullen  sorrows,  fear  and  penury,  ill-coun- 
selling famine,  toil,  and  death — by  what  dark  enchantment  has 
the  fair  soil  of  Ireland  borne  such  progeny  ?  JBoth  classes  in 
Ireland,  the  high  and  the  low,  have  not  only  ^ne  qualities,  but 
qualities  of  almost  the  same  temper ;  both  are  high-spirited, 
generous,  hospitable,  and  open-hearted,  except  to  one  another. 
The  peasant  has  sympathies  only  too  keen  and  lavish  for  his 
own  kin  and  class;  for  them  he  is  capable  of  almost  any 
stretch  of  fidelity  and  sacrifice ;  but  the  misfortunes  of  the 
upper  class  find  his  heart  shut  and  hard,  and  when  one  of 
that  class  lies  murdered  he  can  hardly  repress  a  secret  sense 
of  exultation,  and  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  slayer.  The  gen- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  constantly  speak  of  the  peasantry, 
and  treat  them,  as  if  they  were  less  deserving  of  human  sym- 
pathy than  any  creeping  thing.  "  The  ruflSans,''  they  say  of 
them,  '^  they  come  sneaking  to  your  honour  hat  in  hand;  and 
they  cheat  you  with  eternjd  lies,  and  shoot  you  jfrom  behind 
a  hedge.  There  is  but  one  way  of  dealing  with  them, — to 
make  them  fear  you.''  We  do  not  represent  this  state  of 
things  as  universal — God  forbid  [  There  are  large  excep- 
tions, we  know,  and  large  portions  of  Ireland  where  the  re- 
lations between  the  classes  are  far  more  natural  and  whole- 
some; but  that  it  is  unhappily  true  of  a  great  part  of  Ire- 
land, any  one  familiar  with  the  country  will  bear  witness. 
One  proof  of  it  is  the  ton^  of  the  press.  The  political  organs 
of  the  Irish  aristocracy  hardlj  eyer  speak  of  the  mass  of  their 
countrymen  but  in  terms  of  unmeasured  contempt  and  aver- 
sion; and  this  spirit  is  reciprocated  by  the  organs  of  the 
pc^ular  party.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which  may  well 
baffle  the  art  of  legislation.  It  is  a  moral  evil  which  no 
clause  of  an  act  of  parliament  can  cure;  still  it  has  been  un- 
doubtedly aggravated  by  the  legislation  of  past  times,  and 
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wkj  theiiefore^  perbaps^  ev&a.  bow  be  capable  of  being  miti- 
gated by  l^slation.  But  wby^  it  may  be  asked,  does  this 
state  of  things  exist  7  Are  not  the  laws  relati^  to  land 
the  same  in  Ireland  as  in  England?  And  what  can  Ireland 
ask  better  than  the  full  enjoyment,  in  aU  fespects,  of  those 
institutions  under  which  England  has  thiivetL  *«nd  is  con- 
tented ?  It  is  true  that  the  laws,  are  substaaftally  the  same ; 
but  we  must  add  the  obvious  comment,  that  it  is  not  the  letter 
of  the  law  alone,  but  the  spirit  in  whi  A  it  is  worked,  whid. 
makes  it  good  or  evil.  To  give  one  illustration.  How  many 
proprietors  are  there  in  England  to  whom  the  principle  that 
*in*operty  has  its  dnticis  as  well  as  its  rights  does  not  seem  a 
truism  plain  almost  to  puerility?  Jt  is  a  principle  which 
every  landlord  in  England  has  leame<]^  not  from  books,  but 
from  the  very  atmosphere  around  him,  and  the  practice  of 
his  fathers  «nd  his  father's  fathers  for  long  generations. 
Yet  wh^i  this  simple  axiom  of  natural  law  was  proclaimed 
in  Ireland  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  a  Scottish  chief 
secretary,  it  excited  a  perfect  ferment  amongst  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Ireland,  who  denounced  it  as  the  preaching  of  re- 
volutionary novelties  from  the  seat  of  government.  The  more 
revolutionary  doctrines  of  that  kind  are  preached,  imbibed, 
and  practised,  the  less  need  be  the  fear  of  revolution  of  an* 
other  kind.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  land  question 
in  Ireland  merely  as  a  matter  of  actual  law ;  its  present 
condition  is  the  growth  of  a  long  and  unhappy  history ;  and 
w^e  are  forced,  therefore,  to  consider  how  the  injustice  of  the 
past  has  borne  its  fruit  in  the  sufferings  of  the  present. 

li  ever  that  great  work  be  acOomj^ished  which,  with  £ur 
more  serious  interests,  sustained  so  heavy  a  blow  in  the  deaths 
of  John  Donovan  and  Eugene  Curry, — ^we  mean  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Brehon  laws, — ^we  shall  probably  know  a  great  deal 
of  which  we  have  now  no  conception  concerning  the  ancient 
tenure  of  land  in  Ireland.  The  subject  possesses  more  than 
'  a  merely  antiquarian  interest ;  for  the  lapse  of  two  centuries 
has  perhaps  hutUy  sufficed  to  eradicate,  amongst  a  people  pro- 
foundly tenacious  of  tradition,  every  trace  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  life  of  their  &thers*  So  far  as  we  db  judge,  the  Celtic  land 
institutions  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  much  the  same 
characters  as  those  of  other  nations  in  the  early  stages  of  civi- 
lisation, before  the  great  idea  had  become  rooted  of  progress 
founded  on  the  exclusive  possession  and  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  wealth.  The  ultimate  property,  the  altwm  dominium, 
'  was  not  in  the  possessor ;  much  less  was  it  in  the  chief.  The 
land,  according  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  Celtie  jurisprudence^ 
was  the  domain  of  ihe  whole  sept  or  tribe.    No  chmsman 
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cotdd  assert  that  a  siiigk  Bally  betagh  of  it  had  become  abso- 
lutely his,  to  the  exdnsion  of  his  kinsmen;  and  thns  a  redis- 
tribution seems  to  have  taken  place  firom  time  to  time^  made 
by  the  chieftain,,  not  arbitrarily,  ve  may  infer,  but  guided  by 
some  rules  of  cystom.  To  the  chieftain  himself,  whether  of 
a  royal  or  a  "iributary  sept,  there  were  allotted  demesne  or 
mensal  lands  iW  his  appani^ ;  and  he  was  entitled  to  receive 
from  his  clansmen  dues  of  com  and  cattle  in  kind,  resembling 
outwardly  the  rent*sernce  .of  the  feudal  system,  but  dilBfering 
from  it  in  essence ;  for  the  idea  of  a  yearly  service  payable  by 
the  tenant^  to  the  lord,  in  return  for  the  grant  of  the  land 
itself,  iras  alien  from  the  whole  spirit  of  Qeltic  law.  It  ^as 
more  strictly  a  tax  or  tribute,  not  a  payment  given  for  the 
land,  which  the  chief  had  not  granted,  and  which  was  zu>t 
his  to  grant,  but  jielcied  in  requital  for  his  protection  and 
government^  and  lor  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity  as  the 
ruler  and  the  head  of  the  dan.  These  tributcis  were  in  time 
of  peace  far  from  onerous;  for,  indeed,  beyond  maintain- 
ing his  immediate  retinue,  what  use  could  the  chief  make 
of  his  revenues?  In  time  of  war,  however, — and  war  had 
become  unfortunately  almost  a  normal  state  of  things  amongst 
those  petty  princes, — the  right  of  exaction  became  naturally 
quite  unlimited.  The  war  had  to  support  the  war;  and,  so 
far  as  the  creagts  and  bouaghts  could  not  be  fed  by  plun- 
dering the  agriculture  and  pastures  of  the  enemy,  they  had 
to  be  fed  from  the  agriculture  and  pastures  of  their  oin\  clan. 
The  mensal  lands  of  the  chief  were  held  by  him  strictly  for 
life,  and  were  transmitted,  not  to  his  son,  but  to  his  tanist, 
the  oldest  and  worthies^, of  his  name  and  blood,  elected  by 
the  clan  in  the  lifetime  of  the  chief,  like  the  king  of  the 
Romans  in  the  German  Empire.  The  lands  of  the  inferior 
clansmen  descended  to  all  their  children,  legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate, in  gavelkind,  subject  to  the  right  o^  redistribution 
to  which  we  before  alluded. 

This  whole  system  was  undoubtedly  primitive  and  semi- 
barbarous.  It  was  Qtrongly  imbued  with  those  inherent  de- 
fects of  uncertainty  and  insecurity  of  t^nmre  denounced  by 
Sir  John  Davies  in  |^  passage  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
advert.  It  was  better,  however,  than  the.  merely  annual  pos- 
session of  the  early  Germans;  and  it  would  probaf^ly  have 
developed  in  time  into  a  kind  of  peasant  proprietorship,  yield- 
ing some  fixed  rent  to  the  lord,  but  stripped  of  the  feudal  no- 
tion of  forfeiture.  For  with  all  the  manifest  imperfections  of 
the  old  Celtic  tenure,  there  was  at  least  a  strong  idea  of  jus- 
tice and  equality  lying  at  its  root,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
the  institutions  of  all  countries  till  conquest  intervenes.  When 
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the  English  settled  in  Ireland^  they  natnralljf  brought  with 
them  their  English  habits  and  institutions^  of  a  type  totally 
different  from  those  of  Ireland^  and,  we  need  hardly  say,  far 
in  advance  of  them  in  all  the  essentials  of  civilisation.     Tiiat| 
tract  which  after  a  time  became  designated  as  the  English  f 
pale  was  of  necessity  a  little  England  in  itstlf^  with  all  thet 
mixed  Saxon  and  Norman  ideas  which  had  become  welded 
together  in  the  constitution  of  England.     The  Irish  laws  and 
the  Irish  race  had  become  substantially  banished  from  its 
limits;  so  that  down  to  the  middle  of  the  'sixteenth  centmy 
there  were  in  fact  two  nations,  with  a  territoriat  line  of  de- 
marcation, as  distinct  as  England  and  Scotland,  though,  as  in 
the  latter  case  also,  with  confusion  and  intermingling  of  the 
races  upon  the  borders.  Inside  the  pale  were  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm, — were  lords  mesne  and  lords  paramount,  tenure 
in  chivalry  and  tenure  in  socage,  rents  and  services,  escheat 
and  forfeiture,  mayors  and  burgesses  of  corporations,  and, 
above  all,  the  essential  principle  of  feudalism,  the  theory  that 
the  king  was  chief  lord  and  ultimate  owner  of  every  acre  of 
the  soiL    Without  the  pale  were  tanistry  and  gavelkind,  fos- 
'terage  and  gossipred,  and  the  ties  of  blood  and  lineage  predo- 
-yiinating  instead  of  homage  and  fealty.     There  was,  indeed, 
the  mixed  case  of  the  degenerate  English,  the  MacWiUiams 
eighter  and  oughter,  the  Butlers  and  Geraldines,  who  became 
simply  Celtic  chieftains  of  Norman  race,  speaking  the  Irish 
language,  and  impregnated  in  all  respects  with  Irish  feelings 
and  habits ;  a  result  which  arose,  not,  as  Spenser  and  Davies 
indignantly  complain,  from  the  treacherous  design  of  breaking 
with  England  and  establishing  themselves  as  an  independent 
power,  nor,  as  Irish  writers  are  fond  of  believing,  from  the 
seductiveness  of  the  Irish  mode  of  life,  and  the  kindly  milk 
of  Irish  nurses,^  but  from  the  simple  necessity  of  the  case. 
Planted  with  large  possessions  in  the  Irish  country,  with  no 
means  of  obtaining  or  keeping  on  foot  an  armed  force  of  En- 
glishmen, they  had  to  maintain  themselves  by  means  of  their 
Irish  retainers,  and  could  do  so  only  on  condition  of  accom- 
modating themselves  to  the  feelings  and  traditions  of  their 
followers. 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  three-fourths 
of  Ireland  remained,  as  regards  tenure  of  land,  as  well  as  all 
other  social  arrangements,  as  thoroughly  Irish  as  in  the  days 
of  Niall  of  the  nine  hostages.    It  was  with  the  reigns  of  EU- 

*  <*  The  G^raldiaet,  the  Geraldines,  not  long  onr  air  they  breathed. 
Not  long  they  fed  on  yenison  in  Irish  waters  seethed. 
Not  often  had  their  children  been  by  Irish  mothers  nursed^ 
When  from  their  foil  and  genial  hearts  an  Irish  feeling  burst,** 

Thomae  Davis^ 
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2abeth  and  James  that  the  real  conquest  of  Ireland  oom- 
menced, — the  conquest^  not  of  dominion  and  reyenue^  bnt  of 
the  soil  itself,  and  the  means  of  life  of  the  population.  The 
last,  as  Thierry  says,  of  the  territorial  conquests  in  Europe,  it 
was  by  many  degrees  the  most  cruel;  and  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  effected  are  those  deep  woimds  to  be  attributed 
which  have  so  sorely  festered  throughout  the  whole  subse- 
quent life  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  which  eren  yet,  at  the  end 
of  two  centuries,  refuse  to  heal.  The  victories  of  the  generals 
of  Elizabeth  had  made  the  field  dear  for  the  designs  of  the 
advisers  of  James.  The  frightfdl  Greraldine  war  had  left 
Munster,  as  Monntjoy  expresses  it,  nothing  but  carcasses  and 
ashes ;  and  the  defeat  of  O'Neill  at  Kinsale  had  broken  the 
power  of  the  confederate  clans  of  Ulster.  Yet  O'Neill  was 
still  powerful  enough  to  make  the  English  shrink  from  pur- 
suing him  to  extermination.  He  and  all  his  tributary  clans 
were  admitted  to  the  Queen's  pardon;  he  received  back 
his  dominions  on  condition  of  exchanging  his  Irish  title  of 
chieftaincy  for  that  of  English  nobility,  and  calling  himself 
Earl  of  Tyrone.  Seven  years  after  that  treaty  had  been  rati- 
fied, and  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  the  ruin  of  O'Neill  and 
ODonnell,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  lands  was  resolved  oa 
in  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  They  were  made  the  victims  of  a 
pretended  conspiracy,  of  which  no  tittle  of  evidence  was  ever 
adduced.  Appreciating  truly  enough  the  justice  of  those 
days,  and  discerning  too  clearly  what  the  end  must  be,  they 
fled  in  panic  to  the  Continent,  and  were  duly  attiunted  by  act 
of  parliament;  and  their  enormous  possessions  were  confis- 
cated to  the  crown.  The  design,  which  had  been  maturely 
formed,  of  distributing  the  greater  portion  of  these  lands 
amongst  English  and  Scottish  planters,  was  then  executed. 

The  chief  agent  in  effecting  and,  we  believe,  in  devising 
this  great  revolution  was  Sir  John  Davies,  the  attorney-gene- 
ral for  Ireland, — a  man  of  great  natural  talents,  possessing  in 
a  high  d^ree  the  instincts  and  qualities  of  statesmanshijg. 
devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  English  interest  in  Ireland,  and 
full  of  the  genuine  aversion  of  the  civilised  man  for  a  barba- 
rous and  disordered  state  of  society.  This  remarkable  admin- 
istrator has  left  on  recerd  his  mature  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  evils  of  Ireland,  and  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with 
them,  developed  with  much  fulness  of  detail,  and  in  the 
nervous  English  of  his  day.  To  Sir  John  Davies,  a  states- 
man, but  a  statesman  of  thoroughly  English  mould,  having 
aU  the  indisposition  and  almost  incapacity  of  our  countrymen 
to  perceive  the  slightest  germ  of  good  in  the  institutions  of 
others,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  the  Irish  tenure  of  land 
seemed  incurably  vicious,  and  incapable  of  being  dealt  with  in 
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any  way  short  of  its  entire  extirpation.    We  will  let  Ii|in*df-    « 
tail  in  his  own  words  his  indictment  against  it.     Onr  extract  / 
from  him  is  long,  but  not  imduly  so ;  ^eiy  word  of  it  is 
worthy  of  being  weighed  by  those  whp^  have  to  sit  in  judg^ 
ment  upon  modem  Irish  tenure, — ^a  system  |r)iich  Sir  Johp. 
Davies  himself  would  assuredly  hf^ve  r^arded  with  aversion^ - 
but  which,  unconscious  of  the  results^  he  was  a  main  instru- 
ment in  establishing.  ,  t 

^^  In  England/'  hp  says,  ''  as  in  ajl  well-ordere4  common- 
wealths, men  have  certain  estates  in  their  Jands  and  possessions, 
and  their  inheritance^  descend  &om  £Eith#r  to  ion,  w^c)i  doth 
give  them  encouragement  to  build,  and.  to  plant,  and  to  hu- 
prove  their  lauds,  tmd  to  make  them  better  for  their  posterity. 
But  by  the  Irish  custom  of  tanistry, .  the  chieftains  had:  no 
longer  estate  than  for  life  in  their  chieMea,  ihe  inheritance 
whereof  did  jest  in  no  man.  And  these  chie&ies,  though  they 
had  some  portions  of  land  allotted  unto  ihem,  did  consist 
chiefly  in  cuttings  and  cosheries,  and  other  Irish  exactions, 
whereby  they  did  qpoil  and  impoverish  the  people  at  their 
pleasure. 

"  And  when  the  chieftains  were  dead,  their  sons  or  next 
heirs  did  not  succeqd  them,  but  their  tanists,  who  were  elec- 
tive, and  purchased  their  electipn  by  strong  hands ;  and  by 
the  Irish  custom  of  gavelkixid  the  inferior  tenanties  were 
partable  amongst  all  the  males  of  the  sept,  both  bastards  and 
legitimate;  and  after  partition  made,  if  any  one  of  the  sept 
had  died,  his  portion  was  not  divided  among  his  sons,  but  the 
chief  of  the  sept  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  that,  and  gave  every  one  his  part  according  to  his  anti- 
quity. These  two  Irish  customs  made  all  their  possessions 
uncertain,  being  shuf9ed  and  changed,  and  removed  so  often 
from  one  to  another  by  new  elections  and  partitions ;  which 
uncertainty  of  estates  hath  been  the  true  cause  of  such  deso- 
lation and  barbajrism  in  this  land,  as  the  like  was  never  seen  in 
any  coimtry  that  professed  the  name  of  Christ.  For  though 
the  Irish  be  a.  nation  of  great  antiquit]^  and  wanted  neither 
wit  nor  valour,  and  .though  tbey  1^  received  the  Christian 
faith  above  1200  years  since,  ai^d  were  lovers  of  music,  poetry, 
and  all  kind  of  learning,  and  possessed  a  land  abounding  witii 
all  things  necessary  for  ^e  civil  life  of  man ;  yet  (which  is 
strange  to  be  related)  they  did  never  build  any  houses  of  brick 
or  stone — some,  few  religious  houses  excepted — before  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  II.,  though  they  were  lords  of  this 
island  for  many  hundred  years  before;  and  since  the  con- 
quest  attempted  by  the  English,  albeit,  when  th^y  saw  us  build 
casties  upon  their  borders,  they  have  only  in  imitation  of  us 
erected  some  few  piles  for  the  captains  of  thf  country;  yet 
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I  dare  boldly  say  tbat  never  any  particiilar  penon,  either  be- 
'fbre  or  since^  did  baild  any  stone  or  brick  house  for  his  par- 
tictdar  habitation^  bnt  such  as  have  lately  obtained  estates 
'according  to  the  course  of  the  law  of  England.  Neither  did 
;  any  of  them  in  all  this  time  plant  any  burdens  or  orchards^ 
inclose  or  improve  their  lands^  live  together  in  settled  villages 
or  towns^  nor  made  any  provision  for  posterity ;  which  being 
against  all  common  sense  and  reason^  milst  needs  be  imputed 
to  those  unreasonable  customs  which  made  their  estates  so 
uncertain  and  transitory  in4beir  potoessions.  For  who  would 
'plant,  09  impieve,  or  build  upon  that  land  which  a  stranger 
whom  he  knew  not  should  possess  after  his  death?  for  that 
(as  Solomon  noteth)  is  one  of  the  strangest  vanities  under  the 
sun.  And  this  is  the  true  reason  why  Ulster  and  all  the  Irisb 
counties  are  found  to  waste  and  decay  at  this  day ;  and  so 
would  they  continue  to  the  world^s  end  if  these  customs  were 
not  abolished  by  the  law  of  England.  Again,  that  Irish  cus- 
tom of  gavelkind  did  breed  another  mischirf;  for  thereby  every 
man  being  bom  to  land,  as  well  bastard  as  legitimate,  they  aU 
held  themselves  to  be  gentlemen.  And  though  these  portions 
were  ever  so  small,  and  themselves  ever  so  poor  (for  gavelkind 
must  needs  in  the  end  make  a  poor  gentility),  yet  they  scorned 
to  descend  to  husbandry  or  merchandise,  or  to  learn  any  me- 
chanical art  or  science.  •  .  .  :  .  But  the  most  wicked  and 
mischievous  custom  of  all  others  was  that  of  coign  and  livery, 
often  before  mentioned,  which  consisted  of  taking  man's  meat, 
horse  meat,  and  money,  of  all  the  inhabitants  pf  the  country, 
at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  soldier,  who,  as  the  phrase  of 
the  Scripture  is, '  did  eat  up  the  people  as  it  were  bread,'  for 
that  he  had  no  other  entertainment.  This  extortion  was  ori- 
ginally Irish,  for  they  used  to  lay  bonaght  upon  their  people, 
and  never  gave  their  soldier  any  other  pay.  Sut  when  the 
English  had  learned  it,  they  used  it  with  more  insolence,  and 
made  it  more  intolerable ;  for  this  oppression  was  not  tem- 
porary, or  limited  either  to  place  or  time ;  but  because  there 
was  every  where  a  continual  war,  either  offensive  or  defensive^ 
and  every  lord  of  a  country  and  every  marcher  made  war  and 
peace  at  his  pleasure,  it  became  universal  and  perpetual ;  and 
was  indeed  the  most  heavy  oppression  that  ever  was  used  in 
any  Christian  or  heathen  kingdom.  And  therefore,  vox  op^ 
pressorum,  this  crying  sin  did  draw  down  as  great  or  greater 
plagues  upon  Ireland  than  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites  did 
draw  upon  the  land  ci  Egypt.  For  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
though  they  were  grievous,  were  but  of  a  short  continuance; 
but  the  plagues  of  Ireland  lasted  four  hundred  years  together. 
This  extortion  of  coign  and  livery  produced  two  notorious 
efiects :  first,  ft  made  the  land  waste;  next,  it  made  the  peo- 
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pie  idle :  for  when  the  husbandman  had  laboured  all  the  year» 
the  soldier  in  one  night  consumed  the  fruits  of  all  his  labour, 
^  Longique  perit  labor  irritus  annu*  Had  he  reason,  then,  to 
manure  the  land  for  the  next  year  7  or  r§ther  might  he  not 
complain  as  the  shepherd  in  Virgil :  .  .  ,[  ' 

'  Impius  hffic  tarn  culta  novalia  xnilM  habelnt  t    • 
*     Barbaras  has  segetes  ?    En,  quo  disoordia  cive% 
Perduxit  miseros !  en  quels  consevimusagvog!'^^ 

And  hereupon  of  necessity  came  depopulatioii,  banishment, 
and  extirpation  of  the1)etter  sort  of  subjects;  and  such  as  re- 
mained became  idl«  and  lookers-on,  expecting  the  CT^nt  of  ' 
those  miseries  and  evil  times :  so  as  this  extreme  extortion 
and  oppression  hath  been  the  true  cause  of  the  idleness  of 
this  Irish  nation ;  and  that  rather  the  vulgar  sort  have  chosen 
to  be  beggars  in  foreign  countries  than  to  manure  their  own 
firuitful  land  at  home.  Lastly,  this  oppression  did  of  force  and 
necessity  make  the  Irish  a  crafty  people:  for  such  as  are 
oppressed  and  live  in  slavery  are  ever  put  to  their  shifts.  7»- 
genia  mala  stepe  movent.  .  •  .  This  extortion  of  their  coign 
and  livery  was  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  their  men  of  war: 
but  their  exactions  extorted  by  the  chieftains  and  tanists  by 
colour  of  their  barbarous  seigniory  were  almost  as  griev- 
ous a  burthen  as  the  other,  namely,  cosherings ;  which  were 
visitations  and  progresses  made  by  the  lord  and  his  followers 
among  his  tenants ;  wherein  he  did  (as  the  English  proverb 
is^  eat  them  out  of  house  mnd  home;  sessings  of  the  kerne, 
or  his  family,  of  his  horses,  and  horse-boys ;  of  his  dogs  and 
dog-boys,  and  the  Hke.  And  lastly,  cuttings,  tallages,  or 
spendings,  high  or  low,  at  his  pleasure;  all  which  made  the 
lord  an  absolute  tyrant,  and  the  tenant  a  very  slave  and  vil- 
lein; and  in  one  respect  more  miserable  than  bondslaves. 
For  commonly  the  bondslave  is  fed  by  his  lord,  but  here  the 
lord  was  fed  by  his  bondslave.'^^ 

It  is  plain  th&t  Sir  John  Davies  was  animated  by  a  desire 
not  merely  that  Ireland  should  become  wholly  subject  to 
England,  but  that  it  shotdd  thrive  as  Etigll^d  had  done,  by 
the  uniform  and  exclusive  operatic^' of  English  institutions. 
With  atl  the  instincts  of  civilisation  strong  within  him,  he 
perceived  that  the  continuance  of  Irish  tenure  in  the  form 
which  it  theii  wore  was  incompatible  with  genuine  progress^. 
To  build  and  plant,  to  plough  and  drain,  to  enrich  the  land 
by  daily  labour,  and  transmit  it  so  enriched  to  his  posterity, — 
man,  before  he  even  conceives  these  things,  must  have  a  sense 
that  what  he  has  made  his  own  will  remain  so.    What  Davies 

*  Sir  John  Davies:  A  Diseovflry  of4he  trae  Causes  why  Ireland  was  neyer 
entirely  subdued,  j^.  135-143. 
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eohtemplatedj  and  in  great  part  effected^  was  tliat  the  Irish 
form  of  tenure  should  be  swept  away^  root  and  branch,  and 
the  English  form  substituted.  We  may  regret  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  or  to  ftny  other  English  statesman,  merely  to  re- 
form the  Irish  tenure,  preserving  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
ultimate  properly  being  vested  in  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  giving 
security  an4  perpetuity  to  the  owner,  and  changing  a  loose 
and  variable  tribute,  p^able  to  the  lord^  into  some  definite 
composition.  But  it  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  the 
statesmen  of  ttiat  day  should  not  have  so  conceived  the  mat- 
ter, or  endeavoured  to  build  up  an  0];^anic  and  civilised 
polity  out  of  materials  which  to  them  seemed  radically  bad. 
They  bad  seen  England  become  rich  and  powerful  under  her 
own.  institutions.*  Her  people  had  built  cities,  and  covered 
their  lands  with  castles  and  granges ;  divided,  fenced,  man- 
ured, and  planted  the  soil;  produced  merchants  and  handi- 
craftsmen ;  and  invested  their  country  with  all  the.  a^ributes 
of  a  strongly  organised  and  vital  state.  What  better  qould  be 
done  for  Ireland  than  that  she  should  possess  in  all  respects 
kindred  institutions?  In  all  good  faith,  therefore,  Davies  set 
before  himself  the  task  of  eradicating,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
traces  of  Irish  customs  in  the  holding  of  land,  and  supplanting 
them  by  English  law.  To  that  end,  he  caused  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  in  Ireland,  in  two  celebrated  cases,  to  declare 
the  customs  of  tanistry  and  gavelkind  absolutely  null  and 
void.  It  was  the  characteristic  c^  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land to  be  especially  tender  towards  established  customs, 
however  different  from  its  own  theories.  In  Kent  it  respected 
the  custom  of  gavelkind,  which  divided  the  lands  amongst  all 
the  children  of  their  owner,  and  the  custom  of  Borough 
English,  which  made  the  youngest  son  inherit  instead  of  the 
eldest,  and  denied  to  the  lord  the  right  of  forfeiture  or  escheat, 
according  to  the  axiom,  '^  the  fiather  to  the  bough,  the  son  to 
the  plough/'  The  English  lawyers  in  Ireland,  however,  felt 
that  there  was  a  total  incongruity  between  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  common  law  and  these  Iri^h  customs,  and  that 
they  could  not  be.tolerated  as  mere  exceptions  engrafted  upon 
it  as  the  English  customs  had  been,  l^ey  declared  tl^t  the 
Irish  tenures  were  absolutely  illegal,  and  that  all  land  should 
be  held,  and  should  descend,  accorduig  to  the  coijfimon  law  of 
England. 

Undoubtedly  these  decisions,  however  unpalatable  to  the 
bulk  of  the  Irish  nation^  were,  so  far  as  they  rendered  the 
descent  of  land  permanent  and  uniform,  a  clear  step  in  the 
direction  of  civilisation,  and  were  calculated  in  time  to  pro- 
duce all  the  beneficial  effects  of  pi^peifty.    But  there  lurked 
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behind  them  anoftiher  idea  pregnant  with  tke  most- filial  eoa- 
sequences,  namely,  the  appUcation  of  all  the  feudal  doctrines 
of  eaoheat  and  forfeiture.  How  rapidly^  and  with  what  mo- 
mentous results,  these  doctrines  were  implied  in  the  distribof- 
tion  of  the  Ulster  lands,  we  shall  presently  see.  It  was  the 
fixed  conception  of  Sir  John  Dayies,  that  a  pedple  cannot  be 
reclaimed  from  semi-barbarism  to  civilisation  without  the  in* 
termixture  among  them  of  civilised,  or  as  he  terms  it  ''civil/' 
iQ&n;  he  thiBref(»re  lodced  with  the  greatest  hope  to  the 
plantation  of  the  Enghah  and  Scotch  settlers  in  'Ulster,  as 
the.  means  not  merdy  of  establishing  a  powerful  English  in« 
terest  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but-  also  of  reclaiming  the 
whole  province.  And  if  that  plantation  could  have  been  ac« 
complisbed  without  committing  outrageous  injustice,  and  it, 
moreover,  the  deadly  element  of  diflference  of  religion  had  hoi 
intervened,  th»e  is  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  his  views  would 
have  proved  in  all  respects  sound  and  wise.  But  the  pro- 
ceeding was  radically  unjust.  Sir  John  Daviea  himsdf,  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  1610,  gives  a  curious 
and  highly  instructive  account  of  the  progress  of  the  commis- 
sioners, of  whom  he  waa  one,  delegated  to  distribute  the  for* 
feited  lands  amongst  the  English  and  Scotch  planters  to  whom 
the  king  had  assigned  them.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
land  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  attainted  chiefs  was  com- 
paratively little ;  by  far  the  lai^er  proportion  was  held  by  their 
tenantry,  upon  whom  no  attainder  had  fallen,  and  to  whom, 
since  the  last  general  pardon,  no  crime  of  rebdlicm  could  be 
attributed.  The  problem  tiierefore  was,  not  by  barefiy^d 
power,  which  was  disavowed,  but  in  the  name  and  under 
colour  of  law,  to  evict  from  their  holdings  a  mass  of  peojde 
tainted  by  no  legal  crime,  and  to  give  their  possessicms  into  • 
the  hands  of  strangers. 

The  commiasionera^  began  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  of 
which  Davies  gives  the* fuller  account  to  the  earl,  ''because 
the  best  precincts  in  this  county  fell  to  your  lordship's  lot  to 
be  disposed.''  In-  Cavan  the  inhabitants  bordering  upon  the 
English  pale  had  learned  to  talk  of  a  freehold  and  of  esti^^s 
of  inheritance  -,  "  and  so,  wh&i  the  prodamation  was  puUished 
touching  their  removal,  a  lawyer  oi  the  pale  retained  by  them 
did  endeavour  to  maintain  that  they  had  estates  of  inheritance 
in  their  possession,  which  their  lords  could  not  forfeit,  and 
tiierefore,  in  their  name,  desired  two  things :  first,  that  they 
might  be  admitted  to  traverse  the  offices  which  might  be 
found  in  those  lands;  secondly,  that  they  might  have  the 
benefit  of  a  proclamation,  made  about  five  years  since,  wh»«by 
the  persons^  lands,  and  ^ooda  of  all  his  mgesty's  aabjecta 
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were  taken  into  his  royal  protection/'    Snrely  more  equitable 
demands  never  were  made  by  aggrieved  men.    Davies^  in  his 
larger  work,  expatiates  with  great  force  of  reason  upon  the 
folly  and  wickedness  ci  the  English  rulers  in  Ireland  dnring 
the  previous  centuries,  in  denying  to  the  Irish  people  what 
they  had  so  often  demanded, — the  benefits  of  English  law. 
Yet,  as  one  instance  more  how  the  immediate  passions  and 
purposes  of  men  blind  them  even  to  their  own  principles,  it 
is  instructive  to  read  the  artificial  sophistry  with  which  ih^ 
constitutional  lawyer  and  dviUsing  statesman  replies  to  the 
pleadings  of  the  men  of  Cavan.     He  told  them  that  "  it  was 
a  fundamental  maxim  of  law  that  the  king  was  lord  para- 
mount of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  all  his  sub- 
jects held  their  possessions  of  him,  mediate  or  immediate. 
And  that  when  the  estate  of  the  tenant  did  fail  and  determine^ 
the  lord  of  whom  the  land  was  holden  might  enter  and  dis- 
pose thereof  at  his  pleasure,  and  that  by  the  attainder  of  their 
chieftain  their  lands  became  held  immediately  of  the  king.'^ 
So  much  for  the  estates  of  the  lords.    Those  of  the  tenants 
or  possessors  presented  greater  difficulty;  but  for  them  also 
the  attorney-general  had  a  legal  argument.     He  could  not 
find,  he  said,  that  the  tenure  under  which  they  held  their 
lands  presented  any  better  analogy  than  the  English  tenure 
in  villeini^e.    The  people  of  the  tribe,  whose  perpetual  pro- 
^  perty  and  inheritance  the  land  in  truth  was,  and  from  whom 
the  lord  could  not  take  an  acre  for  his  own  use,  more  than  he 
and  his  ancestors  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  were  (to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  hour)  declared  to  be  mere  English  villeins, 
holding  by  villein  service  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  forfeit- 
ing therefore  all  rights  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  chief.    In  this 
bcnoeficent  form  did  feudalism  practically  dawn  upon  the  people 
of  Ireland.     '^  These  and  ol^er  arguments,^'  he  continues, 
''  were  thus  used  by  the  attorney  to  prove  tiiat  his  majesty 
mi^t  justly  dispose  of  those  lands  both  in  law,  in  conscience, 
and  in  honour.    Wherewith  the  natives  seemed  not  unsatis- 
fied in  reascm,  though  they  remained  in  their  passiona  dis-- 
contented,  being  much'grieved  to  leave  their  possessions  to 
strangers  which  they  had  so  long  after  a  manner  enjoyed. 
Howbeit,  my  lord  deputy  did  so  mix  threats  with  entreaty, 
preeibusque  minas  regaliter  addit,  as  they  promised  to  give 
way  to  the  undertakers,  if  the  sheriff,  by  warrant  of  the  com- 
missioners, did  put  them  in  possession.^'     The  wh(de  scene — 
sheriff,  and  commissioners,  and  lawyers,'  and  the  people  aghast 
at  the  learned  discourse  out  of  Lyttleton's  tenures,  but  yield- 
ing in  despondency  to  the  menaces^  understanding  only  that 
they  were  to  leave  their  homesteads  to  the  ahenff  and  the 
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undertaker — is  one  which  any  body  acquainted  with  modem. 
Iceland  finds  no  difficulty  in  vividly  conjuring  up. 

This  same  scene  was  repeated  over  five  counties.  Out  of 
the  rich  and  well-watered  plains  of  Derry^  Tyrone,  Down,  and 
Fermanagh,  the  Irish  were  every  where  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains and  cold  marsh-lands;  so  that  to  this  day  a  geologist 
can  in  great  degree  point  out  the  race  of  the  inhabitants  by 
the  chanicteristics  of  the  soil.  They  made  no  resistance  at 
the  time,  for  they  were  powerless  and  leaderless;  but  a  hoard 
of  vengeance  was  treasured  in  their  hearts,  which  at  the  end 
of  another  generation  found  a  frightful  issue.  The  men  who 
supplanted  them  were  no  doubt  of  a  more  civilised  stock,  a 
thrifty  and  industrious  race.  But  it  was  inevitable  that  they 
also  should  look  with  fear  and  hatred  upon  the  Celts  who  had 
been  ousted  to  make  way  for  them, — ^a  hatred  aggravated  by 
the  unrelenting  spirit  of  religious  intolerance.  Thus  one  of 
the  professed  objects  of  Davies  in  efiecting  this  intermixture 
of  "civil"  men,  namely,  that  the  natives  might  be  won  over  by 
their  example,  was  frustrated  by  the  iniquity  of  its  execution. 
It  is  hardly  wonderful  that  the  Irish  did  not  appreciate  those 
just  and  beneficent  intentions  of  his  majesty,  which  to  them 
assumed  the  practical  form  of  expulsion  from  their  lands,  and 
the  total  proscription  of  their  religion.  Hoc  fonte  derivata 
cladea.  When,  after  the  lapse  of  a  generation,  civil  war 
again,  in  the  year  1641,  burst  forth  in  Ireland,  the  Catholics 
of  the  pale  rose  in  arms  for  toleration  in  religion  and  security 
of  property^  but  the  Ulster  Irish  for  land  and  life.  The  bar- 
barities which  attended  that  outburst  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other,  frightful  as  they  were,  contain  unhappily  nothing 
exceptional  in  the  history  of  man,  but  were  such  as  under 
similar  circumstances  have  been  and  will  be.  It  is  no  portion 
of  our  present  design  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  that  war,  or 
to  examine  by  whom  the  first  example  of  massacre  was  set 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  barbarities  committed  by  the 
Irish,  exaggerated  a  thousandfold  by  fear  and  hate,  excited 
the  passions  of  Englishmen,  already  filled  ^ith  an  abhorrence 
of  the  name  of  Inshman  and  Papist,  to  a  height  which  no- 
thing short  of  some,  tremendous  act  of  vengeance  could  satisfy. 
And  the  vengeance  came.  The  massacres  of  Drogheda  and 
Wexford,  and  the  remorseless  statute  of  the  Puritan  Parlia- 
ment of  England  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  form  the  third 
act  of  the  drama  commenced  by  King  Jameses  plai^tation,  and 
Davies^s  ingenious  invention  of  the  tenure  in  villeinage. 

History  has  few  pages  to  compare  with  this  tremendous 
act  of  spoliation*  It  did  not  le^ve  untouched  the  estate  of  a 
single  Irish  Catholic  who  possesa^  property  above  the  amount 
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often  pounds  sterling.  It  confiscated  to  the  Commonwealth 
the  lands  of  every  individual  resident  in  Ireland  from  the  fifst 
of  October  1641  to  the  first  of  March  1650,  except  those  who 
had  been  in  the  emplojrment  of,  or  done  service  to,  the  Par« 
liament  of  England: — subject,  indeed,  to  the  proviso  that  those 
who  had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  war  should  receive 
two-thirds  of  their  estates,  or  other  lands  to  the  value  thereof, 
in  such  situation  in  Ireland  as  the  Parliament,  for  the  more 
effective  settlement  of  the  peace  of  the  nation,  should  think 
fit  to  appoint ;  and  that  such  of  those  who  had  been  in  arms 
as  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  should  think  fit  to  re- 
ceive to  mercy,  and  as  would  swear  allegiance  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, should  receive  one-third  of  the  value  of  their 
land,  to  be  assigned  to  them  in  like  manner.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number— every  one  who  had  been  in  arms  before  the 
10th  of  November  1642,  every  one  who  had  sat  in  the  gene^ 
ral  assembly  of  the  Catholics,  and  a  host  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  by  name — ^were  excepted  from  pardon  for  life  or 
estate.  Thus  the  whole  land  of  Ireland  was  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  English  Parliament  to  do  with  it  as  they  pleased. 

'  It  was  divided  and  allotted,  as  all  the  world  knows,  amongst 
the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  and  the  adventurers  who  had  spectt* 
lated  on  the  spoils  of  the  Irish.  Those  of  the  Catholics  who 
came  within  the  milder  clauses  of  the  statute  were  evicted 
equally  with  the  rest,  and  obtained  their  compensation  in 
lands  beyond  the  Shannon.  • 

When  the  Restoration  came,  the  question  arose  whether 
the  spoliations  of  Cromwell  were  to  be  confirmed;  and  whether 
men,  numbers  of  whom  had  lost  their  estates  for  the  sole 
cause  that  they  had  fought  for  Charles  I.  against  his  enemies^ 
were  to  be  len;  in  beggary  by  his  son,  in  favour  of  those  who 
had  dethroned  and  munlered  him.  In  the  end,  the  estates  of 
the  Cromwellians  were  secured  to  them.  The  soldiers  and 
adventurers  were  fully  confirmed  in  two-thirds  of  their  lands^ 
the  remaining  third  being  given  up  to  form  a  smaU  and  most 
insufficient  fund  for  remunerating  those  who  had  suffered  in 
the  royal  cause.  ^But,''  says  Lingard,  ''when  compensation 
had  thus  been  made  to  a  few  of  the  sufferers,  what,  it  may  be 
asked,  became  of  the  officers  who  had  followed  the  royal  for- 
tune abroad,  or  of  the  three  thousand  Catholics  who  had  en- 
tered their  claims  of  innocence?  To  all  these  the  promises 
which  were  made  in  the  first  act  of  settlement  were  broken ; 
the  unfortunate  claimants  were  deprived  of  their  rights,  and 
debarred  from  all  hope  of  future  relief.  A  measure  of  such 
sweeping  and  appalling  oppreiAsion  is  perhaps  without  a  paral-^ 

lei  in  the  history  of  civilised  ttations*    Its  injustice  could  not 
VOL.  II.  b  b 
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be  denied ;  and  the  only  apology  offered  in  its  behalf  was  the 
stem  necessity  of  quieting  the  fears  and  the  jealousies  of 
the  Cromwellian  settlers^  and  of  establishing:  on  a  permanent 
basis  the  Protestant  ascendency  in  IrelancL*'  In  England 
-and  in  Scotland  civil  war  had  raged  as  well  as  in  Ireland ; 
but  the  course  of  the  civil  war  and  its  termination  left  pro- 
perty as  it  found  it.  The  attainder  of  a  "dozen  regicides  in 
England  was  all  the  vengeance  that  the  Puritah  party  suf- 
fer^ for  the  dethronement  and  execution  of  the  lung.  For 
in  England  happily  the  interests  of  the  State  coincided  with 
the  path  of  wisdom  and  moderation. '  In  Ireland  one  full  half 
of  the  island  was  torn  away  from  the  vfghtful  possessors  to 
punish  the  Irish  for  the  crime  of  which  they  had  been  too 
often  guilty^ — ^the  crime  of  being  found  th^  weaker.  T!ixi&,  by 
the  combined  action  of  the  regicide  and  the  king,  was  the 
new  aristocracy  of  Ireland  created.  The  mass  of  the  people 
remained  the  same — Irish  and  Catholic^ — but  they  were 
given  over  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  a  landed  gentry,  who, 
so  far  from  having  a  spark  of  symj^thy  with  their  depend- 
ents, were  animated  by  the  most  prafoimd  antipathy  towards 
them.  The  Cromwellian  settlers,  feeling  that  they  had  won 
their  possessions  by  the  sword,  looked  only  to  the  sword  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  regarded  the  mass  of  the  people 
beneath  them  merely  as  a  horde  of  rebels,  to  be  kept  crushed 
and  disarmed.  ^    * 

In  the  year  1672  Sir  William  Petty,  the  founder  of  the 
Sllelbume  fieimily,  published  his  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland. 
Petty  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  a  self-made  man.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  clothier  in  Hampshire,  and  by  profession  a 
doctor  of  medicine.  He  came  over  to  Ireland  in  1652,  as 
physician  to  the  army;  he  was  in  good  practice  in  his  pro- 
fession, but  his  taste  as  well  as  talent  lay  in  a  remarkable 
degree  in  the  direction  of  mathematics  and  mensuration,  of 
arithmetic,  and  statistics  of  every  kind.  In  1654  he  obtained 
a  contract  for  measuring  and  surveying  the  forfeited  lands; 
and  his  measurement,  called  the  Down  Sti^ey  (because  it  was 
laid  down  witii  chain  and  pole),  was  accomplished  with  strik- 
ing success,  and  was  adopted  as  the basisoh  which  the  acts bf 
settlement  proceeded.  ^e*acquired  immen^  estates  in  Ire- 
'land ;  and  having  begun  life,  as  he  states  in  his  will,  vrith  a  capi- 
tal of  60/.,  he  came  to  be  in^possession  of  an  income  of  15,000/. 
a  year.  Having  during  a  great  portion  of  his  life  made  Ir§- 
land  his  adopted  country,  he  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
study  of  her  condition  and  prospects.  As  a  theoretical  states- 
man, he  wants  the  breadth  an^  strength  of  conception  which 
•distinguishes  Sir  John  Davies ;  and  he  had  a  love  of  paradox 
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and  curious  political  speculation^  which  reminds  one  at  times 
of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun^  great  as  the  diflPerence  between  liie 
two  men  is  in«ll  other  respects.  But  in  observation  and 
analysis  he  is  almpst  unrivalled;  and  his  account  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  is  among  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  Irish  history.  He  computed 
that  there  were  abcvut  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  (Irish 
measure)  of  profitable  land  in  Ireland,  and  that  of  these  over 
five  millions,  in  the  yoar  1641,  belonged  to  Catholics,  and 
about  two  millions^  to  the  Protestants  planted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  King  James.  The  efifect  of  the  forfeitures 
and  acts  of  settlement  had  been  very  nearly  to  reverse  these 
numbers,  leaving  over  five  millions  of  acres  in  the  hands  of 
English  and  Protestants,  and  something  over  two  millions  in 
the  hands  of  Catholics ;  so  that  the  result  of  the  civil  war 
had  been  to  strip  the  Irish  of  three  millions  of  acres  of  good 
lands,  close  upon  three-fifths  of  all  that  they  possessed. 

''  Upon  the  playing  this  great  game  or  match  on  so  great 
odds,''  says  Petty, ''  the  English  won,  and  have,  besides  other 
pretences,  a  gamester* 8  right  at  least  to  their  estates;  but 
as  for  the  bloodshed  in'  me  country,  God  best  knows  who 
did  occasion  it.''  The  material  or  physical  condition  of  the 
Irish  in  1672,  as  he  describes  it,  be^  much  resemblance  to 
their  condition  at  the  present  day,  except  that  they  seem  in 
the  earlier  period  to  have  been  hotter  dad  and  fed.  Their 
housing  he  described  as  very  wretched,  much  perhaps  em  it 
still  remains ;  but  certainly  the  extreme  penury  which  a  mul- 
titude of  causes  introduced  in  later  times  did  not  then  exist. 
'^  Their  housing  is,  as  hath  been  said,  very  wretched ;  but 
their  clothing  is  fieur  better  than  that  of  the  French  peasant, 
or  the  poor  of  most  other  countries;  which  advant^e  they 
have  fix>m  their  wool,  whereof  twelve  sheep  furnish  a  com- 
petency to  one  of  these  families ;  which  wool,  and  the  cloth 
made  of  it,  doth  cost  these  poor  people  no  less  than  50,000/. 
per  annum  for  the  dyeing  of  it,  a  trade  exercised  b^  the  wo- 
men of  the  country  bidder,  alum,  and  indigo  are  imported, 
but]. the  other  dyemg-attifis  they  find  nearer  home;  a  certain 
inu^  taken  out  of  the  bog  serving  them  for  copperas,  the  rind 
of  several  trees  and  sawdust  for  galls ;  as  for  wild  and  green 
weeds  they  find  enough,  as  also  of  Bhamim  berriea  The  diet 
of  these  poor  people  is  milk  sweet  and  sour,  thick  and  thin, 
which  is  also  their  drink  in  summer  time;  in  winter,  small 
beer  or  water;  but  tobacco  taken  in  small  pipes,  seldom 
burnt,  is  the  pleasure  of  their  Mves,  together  with  sneezing ;  in- 
somuch that  twq-sevenths  of  "their  expense  in  food  is  tobacco. 
Their  food  is  bread  and  cates;  whereof  a  penny  serves  a  week 
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for  each ;  potatoes  from  August  till  May ;  mussels^  cockles^  and 
oysters  near  the  sea ;  eggs  and  butter^  made  very  rancid  from 
keeping  in  bogs.  As  for  fleshy  they  seldom  eat  it^  notwith* 
standing  the  great  plenty  thereof,  unless  it  be  of  the  smaller 
«umals,  because  it  is  inconvenient  for  any  one  of  them  to  kill 
a  beef,  which  they  have  no  convenience  to  save,  so  as  'tis  easier 
for  them  to  have  a  hen  or  rabbit  than  a  piece  of  beef  of  equal 
substance.  Their  fuel  is  turf  in  most  places ;  and  of  late^  even 
where  wood  is  most  plentiful  and  to  be  had  for  nothing,  the 
cutting  and  carriage  of  the  turf  being  more  easy  than  that  of 
wood/'* 

We  have  thus  a  picture  of  the  people  of  Ireland  such  as  it 
had  become  under  their  native  aristocracy;  for  the  few  years 
since  the  new  settlement  could  have  wrought  no  (diange  in  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Their  condition  was  not  very  advanced 
certainly ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  far  from  touching 
on  any  extreme  of  misery.    Thriftless  and  sluttish,  indeed, 

.  but  with  no  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  people  had 
better  food  than  the  mass  of  their  descendants  at  this  day; 
they  sheared  their  own  wool,  dyed  it,-  and  manufactured  it  at 

^hpme;  bad  substantial  woollen  clothing;  and  almost  every 
one  of  them,  as  Petty  says,  a  garron  to  ride.  The  agricul- 
ture was  no  doubt  backward,  as  compared  with  England ;  but 
whatever  the  produce  of  the  land  was,  the  people  substantially 
had  it,  for  the  rents  weM  low  and  easily  met.  We  shall  see 
the^ange  that  took  place  in  another  half-century,  when  the 
soUiers  mid  adventurers  developed  into  an  ostentatious  and 
expensive  aristocracy.  This  result  was  one  which  Petty  was 
far  from  foreseeing.  He  also,  like  Davies,  conceived  that  the 
result  would  be  that  the  poorer  Irish  would  be  all  the  better 
for  the  change ;  for  he  thought  that  the  new  English  land- 
lords would  deal  with  Irishmen  just  as  they  would  have  done 
with  Englishmen  in  England,  and  that  the  Irish  tenants  would 
gain  fixed  interests  in  the  soil,  which  would  induce  them  to 
improve  and  enrich  it.  ''  It  is  the  interest,'^  he  says,  '^  of  the 
Irish  to  deal  with  the  English  for  leases  for  time,  and  upon 
clear  conditions^  which  being  perform^  they  are  absolute 
fremnen,  rather  than  to  stand  liable  to  the  caprice  of  their 

>  landlord,  and  to  have  every  thing  taken  from  them  which 
he  pleases  to  fancy.''  Less  thaii  twenty  years  after,  another 
era  of  confiscation  followed  the  xmsuccesi^  war  of  the  Irish 
in  defence  of  James  II.  These  last  confiscations  were  stamped 
with  a  peculiar  illegality.  A  statute  of  Henry  the  Seventh^ 
made  at  the  dose  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses>  had  expressly  en* 
acted  that  no  confiscation  should  take  place  on  the  ground  x>f 
*  Petty's  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  cap.  xw 
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treteon  committed  in  sustaimng  a  king  de  facto.  This  very 
statute  had  been  strongly  nrged  by  the  lawyers  upon  Crcxn- 
^ell  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  reasons  for  his  assuming  the 
royal  title^  since  by  that  means  his  adherents  would  obtain  the 
protection  of  having  supported  a  de  facto  king.  And  surely^ 
if  ever  the  terms  of  the  statute  were  applicable,  it  was  to  tke 
adherents  of  James  in  Ireland.  But  the  desire  of  wholly 
crushing  under  foot  the  last  remnants  of  Irish  power  was 
too  strong;  the  statute  was  set  at  naught,  and  the  followers 
of  William  rewarded  by  further  forfeitures. 

These  successive  operations  had  totally  destroyed  the  Irish 
or  Catholic  proprietors  of  land ;  but  then  commenced  the 
era  of  legislation.  It  was  determined  that  what  had  been 
overthrown  should  never  rise  again.  It  is  not  our  intention 
here  to  recapitulate  the  penal  laws.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that,  as  r^arded  land.  Catholics  were  absolutely  incapacitated 
from  acquiring  a  single  acre  by  devise,  gift,  or  purchase,  with 
the  characteristic  exception  that  Papists  might  take  leases  of 
unprofitable  bog  to  redaim  and  improve  for  their  landlords. 
These  landlords  were  meantime  growing  more  and  more  exact* 
ing  towards  their  tenantry.  The  austere  Puritan  soldiers  had 
become  transformed  into  what  Mr.  (joldwin  Smith  terms  the 
worst  aristocracy  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  the  condition 
of  the  people,  instead  of  advancing,  as  Petty  anticipated,  had 
been  growing  more  and  more  wretcned.  Swift,  in  that  bitter 
vein  in  which  his  8(eva  indignatio  ftMnd  vent,  thus  speaks,  in 
a  sermon  preached  in  his  own  deanery,  of  the  telations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland :  "  Lastly,  a  gl^%  eauit  ^f 
this  nation's  misery  is  that  Egyptian  bondage  of  cruel,  oppres- 
sing, covetous  landlords,  expeeting  that  Sll  who  live  under 
them  should  make  bricks  without  straw,  who  grieve  and  envy 
when  they  see  a  tenant  of  their  own  in  a  whole  coat,  or  able 
to  afford  one  comfortable  meal  in  a  month,  by  which  the 
spirits  of  the  people  are  broken  and  made  fit  for  slavery  i  the 
farmers  and  cottagers,  almost  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  real  be^ars  as  any  of 
those  to  whom  wa  j;ive  our  charity  in  the  streets.  And  these 
cruel  landlords  ar»4svei!y  day  unpeopling  the  kingdom  by  for* 

-  bidding  their  miserable  tenants  to  till  the  earth,  against  tom- 
mon  reason  and  justice,  and  contrary  to  the  practice  and  pru- 
dence of  aU  other  nations,  by  which  numberless  families  have 
been  forced  either  to  leave  the  kingdom,  or  stroll  about  and 
increase  the  numbers  of  our  thieves  and  beggars.''  The  theme 
was  one  to  which  he  returned  again  and  again.    He  speaks  in 

'  one  place  of  '^  teaching  landlords  to  have  at  least  one  degree 
t)f  mercy  towards  their  tenants  /'  and  in  another  place  he 
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says  "  thai  tihe  exactions  of  landlords  have  indeed  been  a  grier- 
anoe  of  abo^  twenty  years^  standing ;''  showing  that  it  was 
subsequent  to  the  revolution^  and  owing  to  the  growing  desire 
of  the  proprietors  to  augment  their  incomes  in  order  to  meeC 
their  expenses^  that  the  real  oppression  of  the  tenantry  began. 
We  mentioned  the  penal  code  as  directed  against  the 
landed  interests  of  Catholics ;  but  there  was  another  code 
which  began  in  the  eighteenth  century— the  special  code  as 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  uniformly  directed  to  the  end 
of  augmenting  \he  powers  and  simplifying  the  remedies  of 
landlords.  By  fihe  common  law  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
take  advantage  of  a  forfeiture.  Every  lease  contained,  indeed, 
a  clause  enabling  the  landlord  to  reenter  upon  non-payment 
of  rent ;  but  so  odious  were  such  conditions  to  the  spirit  of 
the-^mmon  law,  that  it  hedged  round  the  exorcise  of  that 
r%ht  with  a  perfect  thicket  of  technicalities,  in  which  the 
landlord  was  sure  to  be  entangled.  A  series  of  acts  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  banning  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
created  a  statutable  remedy  of  ejectment  for  nonpayment  of 
rent.  Later  legislation  has  simplified  this  remedy  to  the 
utmost  d^ree  of  perfection;  so  that  the  very  moment  that  a 
year's  rent  is  in  arrear,  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  proceed  in 
the  most  summary  manner  for  the  recovery  of  the  land  itsel£ 
Down,  however,  to  a  later  period,  ejectment  for  non-payment 
of  rent  did  not  apply  to  tenancies  from  year  to  year,  whone, 
until  lately,  the  tenants  could  only  be  evicted  by  the  process  of 
a  notice  to  quit.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
wheA  the  restrictions  of  the  penal  laws  were  removed,  the 
tendency  V>  grant  leases  became  pretty  general;  and  by  mudi 
the  larger  portion  of  Ireland  was  held  on  lease.  To  the 
granting  of  leases  political  causes  very  powerfully  contributed. 
The  Belief  Act  of  1793  conferred  the  elective  franchise  upon 
Catholics ;  and,  as  the  county  franchise  was  then  vested  in  all 
who  had  an  estate  or  freehold  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings, 
the  result  was  a  powerful  encouragement  to  landlords  to  grant 
freehold  leases  for  the  strengthening  and  extension  of  their 
own  political  interest.  It  was  a  great  n^isfortune  that  the 
qualification  was  so  low  in  point  of  value ;  tod  it  was  a  further' 
idisfortune  that  the  landlords  of  that  time  did  not  make  suffi- 
cient provision  against  the  undue  subdivision  of  farms.  But 
the  principle  of  giving  the  franchise  to  those  only  who  had  a 
durable  interest  in  the  soil  was  in  ^very  respect  just  and  salu- 
tary. In  those  days,  and  down,  we  may  say,  to  the  year  1829, 
county  elections  were  determii^  solely  by  the  preponderanee* 
of  landed  interest  in  the  county ;  and  therefore  there  was  no 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  that  in  gnttiting 
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leJEues  they  migiit  create  a  political  interest  advene  to  them* 
selves.  During  the  earlier  years  of  this  century  the  farmings 
and^  above  all^  the  grazing  interest  in  Ireland  may  he  s^d  to 
have  been  on  the  -whole  in  a  flourishing  condition^  pwing  to 
the  high  prices  resulting  from  the  war.  After  the  peace,  the 
high  rents  and  low  prices  produced  a  great  deal  of  distress ; 
and  farms  had  become  divided  and  subdivided  to  such  a  d^ree 
that  for  the  most  part  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  a  family. 
These  causes,  combined  with  absenteeism  and  neglect  on  the 
part  of  landlords,  prodjiced  a  great  deal  of  wr^tplyidness.  Still 
it  was  not  till  after  1829  that  the  very  evil  slate  of  the  rela* 
tions  between,  landlord  and  tenant  commenced,  ^he  Clare 
election  was  pregnant  with  momeptous  consequences  >  the 
great  county  interests,  as  Sir  Bobert  Peel  has  described  in  his 
Memoirs,  totaUy  broke  down  in  the  face  of  the  popular  enihu* 
siasm.  The  serfs  of  Glare  assumed  the  spirit  and  attitude  of 
free  men ;  and  the  Irish  aristocracy  stood  aghast  at  the  new  * 
political  power  which  the  long  deniid  of  Irish  rights  had  called 
into  exiBtenQe,^-the  power  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  land- 
lords bqgan  to  feel  keenly  the  danger  to  their  political  party 
of  creating  votes  which  might  be  exercised  independently  of 
them.  The  forty-shilling  franchise  was  abolished,  indeed,  by 
the  Act  of  1829 ;  but  the  new  franchise  conferred  by  the  Re-  • 
form  Bill  still  restricted  the  right  of  voting  to  those  whoi 
either  as  freeholders  or  as  leaseholders,  had  a  permanent  in*- 
terest  in  the  land :  so  that  with  the  landlords  it  was  a  choice 
between  their  tenantry  having  no  votes  at  all,  or  having  votes . 
under  leases.  But  by  later  legislation  the  county  franchise 
has  been  bestowed  upon  all  occupiers  of  a  certain  vtdue,  ac- 
cording to  the  poor-law  rating,  irrespective  of  the  fact  of  their 
having  or  not  having  leases.  It  thus  became  in  a  striking 
de^ee  the  interest  of  landlords  to  refuse  leases,  and  to  keep 
thor  tenants  as  mere  tenants  from  year  to  year,  whom  they 
could  punish  instantly  and  terribly  for  an  adverse  vote ;  and 
this  power  is  one  that  has  been  exercised  to  a  frightful  extent 
in  Ireland. 

The  religious  question,  again,  has  acted  in  the  same  di' 
rection.  .  There  has  never  ceased  to  be  in  thQ  breasts  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  the  idea  that 
the  material  powers  which  their  position  gives  them  can  be* 
used,  and  ought  to  be  used,  for  the  furtherance  of  Protestant- 
ism. This  idea  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  the  most  ardent 
amongst  the  proselytisers.'  The  practical  form  which  it  for 
the  most  part  assumes  is  that  of  the  establishment  of  schools^ 
in  which  the  faith  of  the  children  would  be  gradually  under- 
mned;  and  this  object  would^  we  believe,  have  been  systema^ 
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ticallj  pursued,  upon  a  large  scale  and  with  considerabloi 
success,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  establishment  of  the  na- 
tional system  of  education.  Even  as  it  is,  great  efforts  hare 
been  made,  and  are  still  being  made,  in  that  direction*  It  is 
plain  that^  so  &r  as  any  landlord  cherishes  such  a  design,  it 
is  his  policy  to  keep  his  tenantry  in  a  state  of  dependence  as 
tenants- at-will.  The  love  of  power  and  a  ^ery  short-sighted 
cupidity  act  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  miserable  to  think 
that  any  one  should  so  speculate  on  reaping  where  he  has  not 
sown,  as  to  keep  his  tenant  in  his  power  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  raising  his  rent  when  he  has  inereaaed  the  value  of 
the  lands  by  his  improvements.  Yet  any  one  who  knows  Ir^ 
land  can  say  how  common  this  practice  is.  Again,  all  later 
legislation,  down  to  the  very  last  Act  for  the  coasohdation  of 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  has  tended  a$  far  as  possible 
to  discourage  the  granting  of  leases.  Under  the  old  landlord 
and  tenant  acts,  designed  though  they  all  were  to  favour  the 
landlord,  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  was  not  permit- 
ted in  the  case  of  a  tenancy  from  year  te  year.  In  such  cases 
the  landlord  was  forced  to  proceed  by  the  dilatory  process  of  a 
notice  to  quit.  That  distinction  has  been  now  swept  away ; 
and,  to  render  the  landlord's  remedy  more  easy,  junsdiction 
up  to  rents  of  a  hundred  pounds  a-year  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  court  of  the  assistant-barrister.  All  technicalities 
which  the  law  formerly  permitted  for  throwing  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  landlord's  recovering  possession  have  been 
industriously  swept  away,  and  ejectment  is  now  perhaps  the 
simplest  proceeding  known  to  the  law.  It  is  of  course  correct 
in  point  of  principle  that  the  exercise  of  any  right  which  thm 
law  gives  should  not  be  embarrassed  by  intricate  formularies; 
but  in  this  case  the  course  of  legislation  has  been  most  unfor<» 
tunate  in  putting  the  ^nant  more  helplessly  and  completely 
in  the  power  of  hLs  landlord  than  he  was  before.  And  while 
all  these  conspiring  causes  have  tended  to  diminish  and  dis- 
courage leases,  the  law  confers  no  right  whatever  upon  the 
tenant  to  the  value  of  improvements  made  by  him  upon  the 
farms.  Nor  does  usage  confer  any  such  right,  with  one 
remarkable  exception. 

That  exception  is  the  tenant-right  of  Ulster,  the  natnfe 
of  which  is  this:  —  when  by  death,  eviction^  or  surren- 
der,  a  tenant's  interest  in  the  farm  expires^  it  is  customary 
with  the  landlord  to  permit  the  tenant's  interest  to  be  dis* 
posed  of  for  such  price  as  he  can  set  from  the  incoming 
tenant,  subject  of  course  to  the  landlord's  acceptance  of  the 
new  tenant.  The  rent  is  not  raised  unless  under  circum- 
stances which  make  it  manifestly  according  to  justice  that  it 
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tlioiild  be  so.  *  This  OQstom  lias  not  any  force  in  law;  and  a 
landlord  in  TTIatery  as  well  as  in  Munster,  might  torn  out  his 
tenant  by  notice  to  qoit ;  but  public  opinion  acts  so  power- 
fully,  that  this  is  never  attempted,  liany  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  the  origin  of  this  custom ;  but  it  simply  grew  up 
under  the  influence  of  that  spirit  of  justice  and  concession  to 
mutual  rights,  which  always  takes  place  when  high  and  low 
are  of  the  same  or  kindred  race  and  religion,  and  when  their 
natural  relations  ai^  not  ]X)isoned  by  the  action  of  conquest. 
Its  influence  in  givine  stability  to  the  social  system  in  IJl- 
ster  is  enormous ;  ana  though  it  began,  of  course,  with  the 
Scotch  and  EnffUeih  settlers,  its  action  now  embraces  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  alike.  And  this  is  one  debt  at  least  which 
the  Catholic*  q£  TTlster  owe  to  the  sons  of  those  who  once 
supplanted  them,  and  with  whom  they  haye,  to  this  day,  but 
too  many  a  bitter  feud,  arising  out  of  the  memories  of  their 
ancient  warfare. 

The  yalue  attached  to  this  custom  by  the  people.  Pro* 
testant  and  CathoUc  alike,  is  inmiense.  It  has  been  often 
assailed  upon  theoretical  grounds,  as  diminishing  the  capital 
of  the  incoming  tenant,  and  thus  interfering  with  the  cnlti-» 
yation  of  the  farm.  But  the  sense  of  security  which  it  giyes 
to  the  holder  distances  all  other  considerations ;  and  prices 
are  constantly  jriyen  for  this  goodwill,  which  would  seem  dear 
for  the  yery  fee  simple  of  the  land.  If  any  attempt  were 
made  to  interfere  with  it,  all  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Horse  Ghiards,  as  was  justly  said  beford  the  Devon  Commisr 
sion  by  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  Ulster,  would  not 
•affice  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  province.  This  tenant-ri|(ht 
of  Ulster  is  a  striking  but  most  natural  mstance  of  the  just 
relations  which  in  time  will  grow  up  amongst  all  classes  of 
men,  if  they  be  not  prevented  by  umiflffural  antipathies.  The 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  south  and  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  was  and  is  the  same ;  but  in  the  north  the  landlord, 
reserving  to  himself  such  moderate  rent  only  as  a  sense  of 
justice  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood  define, 
permitted  the  occupier  to  bear  away  with  him  all  that  any 
solvent  tenant  would  give  as  a  fine  for  the  farm,  over  and 
above  that  rent  The  price  thus  paid  formed  of  course  a  re-» 
muneration  to  the  tenant  for  any  improvements  which  his 
own  labour  and  capital  had  made  in  the  value  of  the  farm. 
In  the  south,  and  still  mafB  in  the  west,  no  such  principle 
exists  or  is  dreamed  of  on  the  part  of  landlords.  There  ma^ 
be  some  rare  and  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  landlord,  when 
he  evicts  a  tenant,  may  make  an  allowance  to  him  for  im- 
provements ;  but  tiie  general  rule  is,  to  put  on  the  utmost  ^ 
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rent  the  land  will  bear,  to  keep  the  screw  steadily'  applied, 
and  to  absorb  for  the  landlord's  benefit  everf  shilhng  which 
the  tenant  expends  upon  the  &rm.  And  it  is  to  be  (merved* 
that  the  English  system,  according  to  which  the  improve* 
ments  are  mcule  by  the  landlord,  and  the  land  is  giy^i  to  tiie 
tenani  with  all  the  appliances  for  high  cnltivation,  is  next  to 
xmknown  in  Ireland.  The  tenant  is  expected  to  proride 
every  thing  himself;  naturally,  therefore,  the  savings  of  the 
fietrmer  class  never  find  their  waj  ^  the  land ;  for  savings 
there  are,  in  spite  of  all  impediments.  It  is  common  to  speak 
of  the  Irish  as  a  thriftless  and  lavish  people;  bat  there  can« 
not  be  a  greater  error.  They  have  not,  indeed,  either  the 
orderly  inoostry  or  the  enterprise  of  the  English  race ;  bat, 
like  their  Celtic  brethren  in  France,  they  have  a  Strong  torn 
for  saving.  Their  little  accumolations  are  invested  in*  the 
thatch,  or  of  late  in  the  savings-banks,  hidden  most  jealously 
from  their  landlords ;  and  the  landlords  too  oJEten,  instead  oi 
rejoicing  in  the  gains  of  the  tenantry,  regard  with  the  utmost 
jealousy  the  fact  of  the  tenant  having  saved  money.  They 
look  on  it  as  so  much  taken  from  themselves,  so  inveterate  is 
the  notion  that  the  peasant  should  have  nothing  from  the 
soil  beyond  his  bare  subsistence.  We  know  wefi-authenti^ 
cated  cases  of  farmers  raising  money  at  a  large  interest  oa 
bills  of  exchange  to  pay  their  year's  rent  when  they  had  ten 
times  the  amount  lying  by,  but  feared  to  make  it  known ; 
for  fraud  of  every  kind  becomes  habitual  to  a  people  so  cir« 
onmstanced.  The  landlord  bitterly  complains  tnat  he  never 
can  get  the  truth  *from  them,  and  such  is  too  fr^uently  the. 
case.  Truth  is  not  and  never  was  the  virtue  of  serfs ;  it  is 
the  attribute  of  free  men. 

Under  the  existing  system  it  is  not  a  little  astonishing 
that  Ireland  should  to  even  so  cultivated  or  so  civilised  as 
she  is.  No  doubt  she  is  far  behind  every  land  where  ad- 
vanced progress  has  been  bom  of  confidence ;  but  still  there 
she  is  with  a  great  part  of  her  soil  at  least  tolerably  fenoedi 
and  manured,  and  ploughed*  The  labour  and  cflpital  which 
did  all  this  were  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  peasant ;  for  the 
proportion  of  improvements  made  by  landlords  has  been  so 
scanty  as  scarcely  to  be  computed  in  comparison.  This  was 
strikmgly  brought  forward  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Lucas,  who 
took  one  county — the  county  of  Kilkenny — and  showed  in 
figures  not  to  be  refuted  the  enormous  value  which  the  labour 
of  the  peasant  and  the  capital  of  the  farmer  had  bestowed 
upon  the  land. 

To  provide  a  cure  for  this  miserable  state  of  things  has 
occupidd  and  tortured  for  years  the  best  minds  among  tiie 
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b^  friends  of  Ireland.  That  landlords  shotdd,  as  a  general 
rule,  give  leases  at  fair  rents  and  for  Soir  terms,  such  as  would 
of  themselyes  afford  to  the  tenant^  during  their  continuance^ 
a  remuneration  for  his  outlay,  would  be  the  solution  most 
natural,  and  most  consonant  to  the  spirit  and  arrangement  of 
Eujglifih  law.  But  to  enforce  the  ^nting  of  leases  bjlegis* 
lation  is  a  thing  manifestly  impossible. 

The  only  other  alternative  was  to  legislate  for  granting 
compensation  to  'tenants  for  their  improvements.  The  ear* 
liest  agitators  on  the  subject  went,  indeed,  much  farther,  and 
required  what  was'termed  fixity  of  tenure — that  is,  that  Gt)« 
Temment  should  intervene  with  a  high  hand  in  imitation  of 
what  Stein  had  done  in  Prussia,  and  should  declare  the  lands 
vested^  in  perpetuity  in  the  actual  occupiers,  giving  to  the 
landlords,  mediate  and  immediate,  the  rents  issuing  out  of 
them,  by  way  of  perpetual  rent-charge.  Such  sweeping  inter* 
ference  with  the  rights  of  property  could  only  be  practicable 
in  or  after  the  throes  of  a  revolution.  The  form  which  all 
the  later  demands  u]X)n  the  subject  assumed  was  that  of  com- 
pensation for  improvements.  To  this  object  the  efforts  of  the 
TenantLeague  were  bent — an  organisation  which  was  founded 
by  Mr.  Duffjr  and  Mr.  Lucas,  with  the  aid  of  sevetal  repre* 
Sfptatives  of  the  Northern  Presbyterians,  and  which  was 
joined  by  almost  all  the  members  of  Parliament  returned  by 
popular  constituencies  in  Ireland.  The  intrinsic  justice  of 
the  claim  was  hardly  denied ;  and  both  the  Government  of 
Lord  Derby  and  the  liberal  Government  consented  to  sanc- 
tion a  measure  for  that  object.  But  such  was  the  extreme 
jealousy  of  an  assembly  of  men  of  property,  lest  a  door  should 
be  opened  to  the  committing  of  frauds  oy  tenants,  and  lest 
luidlords  should  be,  as  it  was  said,  ^'  improved  out  of  their 
estates,''  that  they  iusisted  upon  circumscribing  the  tenant's 
right  to  the  uttermost,  and  guarding  it  with  so  many  condi- 
tions and  technicalities  as  to  make  it  literally  worthless. 
Meantime  the  organisation  of  the  Tenant  League  was  broken 
to  pieces  by^the  defection  of  some  of  the  leaden,  who  had 
made  it  the  stepping^tone  to  office.  Mr.  Lucas  died  dis- 
heartened; Mr.  Djmy  emigi;:^ted  to  Australia,  where  his 
great  talents  have  raised  him  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Crown, 
and  where  he  has  devised  and  carried  a  comprehensive  and 
admirable  measure  for  tixe  settlement  of  the  land  question  in 
the  colony  of  Victoria. 

At  last,  in  the  year  1860,  an  Act  of  Parliament^  was  passed^ 
by  which  a  tenant  from  year  to  vear,  or  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  years,  is  entitled  to  make  certain  specified 

«  38  sad  24  Viot  eap.  158. 
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improyements,  and  to  be  compensated  for  them  by  an  annuity 
of  seven  pounds  two  sbillinffs  per  cent  upon  the  outlaf 
This  is  secured  to  him  by  a  charging  order  upon  the  land, 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  county^  and  payable  to  him,  in 
case  of  eyiction,  for  the  then  residue  of  a  term  of  twenl^-fiye 
years,  computed  from  the  date  of  the  order.  But  if  the 
tenant  seek  to  make  these  improvements  without  an  express 
agreement  with  the  landlord,  he  must  serve  him  with  notice 
of  the  intended  improvements,  of  the  manner  of  making 
them,  and  of  the  estimated  expense,  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  land  proposed  to  be  charged.  After  the  service  of 
this  notice,  the  landlord  has  three  months  to  notify  in  writ- 
ing his  disapproval  of  the  proposed  improvements,  or  an^  part 
of  them ;  and  if  he  decline  to  sanction  them,  from  his  will  Ues 
no  appeal.  No  tenant  whose  landlord  so  disapproves  vill 
be  entitled  to  a  farthing  of  compensation.  Even  where  the 
landlord  does  not  signify  his  disapproval,  the  tenant  has  to 
lodge  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  a  statement  of  the  expen- 
diture. Notice  of  this  is  again  to  be  siven  to  the  landlord; 
and  the  whole  case  is  to  be  heard  and  discussed  before  the 
chairman  of  the  county,  who  is  to  give  his  award,  specifying 
the  amount  of  expencuture  allowed  by  him,  and  uing  the 
annuity  accordingly.  This  Atjt  has  now  been  law  for  tH* 
years  and  a  half.  We  have  not  heard  of  a  sii^le  case  of  a 
tenant  taking  advantage  of  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  him* 
dred  years  there  would  probably  be  the  same  story  to  telL 

Side  by  side  with  this  inoperative^act,  a  statute  was  passed 
of  very  different  quality — the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Law 
Amex^dment  Act  of  1860.  By  this  act  every  power  given  by 
any  previous  act  of  Parliament  for  putting  the  tenant  more 
absolutely  and  thoroughly  in  the  power  of  the  landlord  was 
reenacted,  and  even  forgotten  and  obsolete  enactments  in  that 
direction  were  taken  down,  and  burnished  and  pointed  anew. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  power  of  eviction  which 
the  law  bestows  upon  t&e  landlord  has  been  exercised  to  a 
tremendous  extent.  Evictions  were  always  more  or  less  com- 
mon in  Lneland ;  but  since  the  failure  of  the  potato,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  there  has  been  a  perfect  mania  for 
dearatice.  A  great  part  of  Ireland  is  naturally  much  more 
suited  Tor  pasture  than  for  agriculture ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
there  cannot  be  lands  devoted  to  pasture  and  at  the  same  time 
occupied  by  a  considerable  population.  Thus,  when  the  naked 
facts  of  the  case  were  made  plain  by  the  failure  of  the  potato 
and  the  competition  of  foreign  com,  it  became  almost  a  ques- 
tion between  the  landlords  and  the  mass  of  the  people  whether 
the  former  should  lose  their  rents  by  keeping  on  a  tenantry 
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wHom  the  soil  could  do  little  more  than  support,  or  whether 
the  people  were  to  be  cleared  off.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the 
wholesale  evictions  which  followed.  Out  of  those  evictions, 
and  out  of  the  general  despair  of  the  people  to  find  the  means 
of  life  in  their  own  country,  came  that  enormous  emigration 
which  acquired  the  name  of  the  Celtic  Exodus.  The  result  is 
visible  in  the  figures  of  the  census.  The  population  of  Ire-* 
land  decreased  nearly  three  millions  in  fourteen  years.  AH 
that  Germany  suffered  in  the  TUrty  Years'  war ;  all  that 
France  suffered  in  the  wars  of  the  Armagnacs,  or  the  wars  of 
religion^  or  in  the  great  revolution,  was  hardly  worse  than 
the  agony  which  Ireland  had  to  undergo  in  a  time  of  pro-* 
found  peace,  and  when  she  was  called  an  integral  portion  of 
the  wealthiest  empire  in  the  world. 

One  measure  dealing  with  the  question  of  land  in  Ire-* 
land  still  remains  to  be  noticed — a  measure  which,  in  effect^ 
ing  its  immediate  objects,  has  been  strikingly  successfxd,  but 
has  yet  proved  a  grievous  disappointment  in  so  far  as  it  was 
expected  to  soften  and  improve  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  We  refer  to  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act.  It  was 
a  serious  error  not  to  endeavour  to  make  the  working  of  that 
%|t  the  means  of  creating  peasant  proprietors,  by  putting 
land  up  for  jale  in  lots  simciently  small  to  be  purchased  by 
the  farmers  in  occupation  of  them.  As  it  was,  the  land  was 
generally  purchased  either  by  the  creditors  or  by  persons 
who  had  made  money*in  business,  and  sought  an  invest^* 
ment  for  it,  looking  merelv  to  getting  the  best  return  for 
their  capitaL  This  class  of  proprietors  has,  for  the  most 
part,  dealt  hardly  with  the  tenants.  Thei;*  purchases  bein^ 
purely  a  money  speculation,  their  management  of  the  land 
has  been  almost  solely  regulated  by  notions  of  profit.  Great 
good  has  been  done  in  many  wavs  by  getting  rid  of  insol- 
vent proprietors ;  but  no  one  could  say  tmit  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court  has  in  any  sensible  degree  diminished  the  dif- 
culties  of  th^  landlord  and  tenant  question. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  future,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
encounter  a  still  greater  diminution  of  population.  The 
eoonomic  interests  of  the  landlords  tend  so  largely  to  the  con- 
solidation of  farms  and  the  substitutjpn  of  pasture  for  tillage, 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  the  tendency  in  that  direction  being 
checked.  The  civil  war  in  America  has  for  the  time  discour- 
aged .emigration ;  but  it  is  generallv  believed  in  Ireland  that 
the  conclusion  of  peace  wiu  be  followed  by  another  fliglt 
across  the  Atlantic,  as  great  as  that  which  occurred  in  the 

i^ears  after  the  famine.  But  supposing  another  miUion  to  be 
ost  to  the  population  of  Ireland,  even  that  diminution  will. 
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we  fear,  leave  the  queation  o^  landlord  and  tenant  mncli  as  it 
is  at  present,  or  rather  still  more  embittered  by  the  process 
gone  through. 

What,  then,  is  it  possible  for  legislation  to  effect  P  Fitst, 
it  is  essential  to  establish  perfect  reLgious  equality  in  Ireland. 
We  have  seen  how  political  causes  have  acted  most  injtiTi* 
ously  upon  the  disposition  of  landlords  to  grant  leases ;  and 
in  Ireland  all  these  political  causes  are  linked  to  the  question 
of  the  Established  Church.  It  is  bad  enough  that  natural  and 
economic  causes  should  be  at  work  against  the  Irish  tenant ; 
but  it  is  something  worse  to  have  those  causes  artificially  em- 
bittered Uy  throwing  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  into  distinct 
political  camps.  And  the  Established  Church  works  evil,  not 
merely  in  that  way,  but  in  the  almost  entire  social  separation 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  Catholic  clergy.  One  most  heal- 
ing influence,  if  it  could  be  brought  about,  would  be  that  the 
landlords  and  the  priests  should  in  some  degree  come  to 
know  and  sympathise  with  one  another.  Again,  something 
may  be  done  to  encourage  leases,  by  discoura^g  tenancies 
from  year  to  year.  We  have  seen  how  legislation  of  late 
years  has  been  doing  precisely  tiie  reverse.  On  this  point 
Parliament  ought  to  retrace  its  steps.  The  right  of  reentw 
for  non-payment  of  rent  should  be  taken  awajv^  cases  oi 
tenancies  from  year  to  year,  leaving  the  lanlilora  to  proceed 
as  formerly  by  notice  to  quit ;  and  the  power  of  distress  should 
also  be  taken  awa^  ffbm  such  tenandes.  Moreover,  suppos- 
ing the  Established  Church  were  aboushed,  then,  but  not  till 
then,  we  should  propose  to  take  away  the  elective  franchise 
from  all  who  did  not  hold  for  a  term  certain.  It  is  naturally 
rigKt  &nd  proper  that  the  Smded  interests  should  be  the  pos- 
sessors of  political  pffwer.  If,  therefore,  the  day  came  in 
which  the  landlords  could  not  consider  themselves  as  having 
separate  political  interests  from  their  tenants,  it  would  be  an 
enormous  encouragement  to  the  granting  of  leases  that  they 
should  feel  that  to  be  the  only  way  in  wliich  they  could  in- 
crease their  political  power.  !But  if  such  a  law  were  enacted 
at  present,  there  would  be  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
Its  being  nLade  use  of  by  landlox^s  so  as  to  exclude  from  the 
franchise  all  who  were  not  of  their  own  religion  and  politics* 
Again,  the  principle  of  compensation  for  tenants^  improve- 
ments has  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Cardwell's  act,  but  in  such 
a  complex  form  as  to  be  almost  unworkable.  That  act  should 
be  simplified,  so  as  to  secure  remuneration  to  the  improving 
tenant,  even  though  his  improvements  should  not  have  met 
with  the  sanction  of  the  landlord. 

Of  effiM^ting  even  so  much  we  confess  we  are  not  very 
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Bangaine,  nor  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  look  with  mucli  hope 
upon  the  future  of  the  Iriw  tenant  farmers.  Is  it  not  some- 
thing singular  and  melancholy  in  the  extreme^  that  the  very 
evils  denounced  by  Sir  John  Davies, — the  uncertainty  and 
insecurity  of  holdmg,  the  utter  absence  of  all  inducements 
to  improve  the  land,  the  absolute  power  of  the  landlords  over 
the  tenants,  the  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  craft 
and  fraud  on  the  other,  for  which  he  arraigns  the  old  Irish 
tenures, — should  be  reproduced  at  this  day,  with  soine  darker 
features  superadded,  and  without  the  softening  influence  of 
identity  of  name  and  bloodP 
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Under  the  goYernment  of  the  Restoration,  when  the  French 
bndget  first  amounted  to  a  thousand  millions  of  francs 
(40,000,000/.)  9  and  people  were  complaining  of  the  extrava- 
gant expenditure,  M.  Thiers  said, ''  Yon  may  bid  fareweU  to 
the  milliard^  for  you  wiU  never  see  it  again  \"  The  saying 
was  fulfilled ;  and  in  our  own  days  it  might  be  repeated,  with 
equal  truth,  of  a  budget  of  two  milliards.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  expenditure  of  France  has  increased  with  a  regularity 
and  rapidity  which  are  any  thing  but  satis&ctoiy.  The  pro- 
sperity of  the  country,  indeed,  has  hitherto  kept  pace  with  the 
taxation;  but  no  one  knows  that  the  progressive  rate  of  ex- 
penditure may  not  some  day  be  found  to  have  much  exceeded 
the  progressive  increase  of  wealth.^ 

Most  European  states  have  raised  their  estimates  in  a 
similar  ratio ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  enquire  into  the  causes 
which  have  driven  them  to  an  increase  of  expenditure,  which 
is  not  compensated  by  any  proportionate  increase  of  services 
rendered  l^  the  State.  The  6rst  of  these  causes  is  a  p^urdr 
material  one,  against  which  no  precaution  is  possible, — ^tnl 
diminution  in  the  value  of  money.  The  tact,  no  doubt,  has 
been  denied ;  but,  without  imy  wish  to  treat  the  question  in 
an  incidental  way,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  price  of  com- 
modities is  not  absolute,  but  relativ6;  that  in  our  civilised 
society  money  is  the  measure  of  this  relative  value ;  that  the 
multiplication  of  the  circulating  media  must  diminish  the  value 
of  money  in  comparison  with  the  commodities  which  it  pur- 
chases; and  that  in  fact  the  price  of  commodities  has  risen. 
This  is  the  important  point  in  the  argument.  But  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  commodities  has  had  only  a  small  share  in  the 
increase  of  budgets,  and  its  influence  has  been  only  indirect. 
Probably  it  does  not  account  for  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
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The  aaouit  of  revenue  for  Russia  in  1828  is  from  an  estimate  of  a  high 
authority ;  hut  we  do  not  guarantee  its  ezaetneu. 
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increase ;  and  if  we  set  it  down  at  10  per  cent,  we  allow  it  an 
ample  margin.  We  shall  see  farther  on  that  this  cause,  or 
pretext,  has  only  in  a  few  cases  influenced  the  ways  and  means 
of  French  finance.  Another  cause,  the  influence  of  which  has 
been  immensely  greater,  is  to  be  found  in  the  principles  on 
which  the  administration  in  general,  and  espeaally  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances,  is  conducted  abroad.  England  is 
often  reproached  for  the  iUogical,  or  rather,  it  should  be  said, 
the  unsymmetrical,  character  of  her  institutions.  Our  oountrr, 
however,  is  the  oidy  one  whose  financial  policy  is  reasonable 
either  in  appearance  or  in  reality.  We  begin  by  estimating 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government,  and  Parliament 
votes  the  necessary  supplies.  On  the  Continent  also  they  be- 
gin "with  the  budget  of  expenses ;  but  there  the  likeness  stops. 
They  are  contented  with  the  shadow,  and  allow  the  substance . 
to  escape  them.  For  the  continental  states  first  calculate 
how  far  the  receipts  can  be  increased,  and  then  manipulate 
the  estimate  of  expenses  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  sum 
thus  discovered.  Hence,  whatever  they  may  pretend,  they 
first  calculate  the  budget  of  receipts,  and  then  make  arrange- 
ments for  using  up  all  the  money.  But  the  receipts  of  every 
European  state  are  increasing,  because  wealth  is  increasing  in 
dl  civilised  countries.  There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  this. 
For  the  last  century,  daily  discoveries  have  been  made^  each  oi 
which  multiplies  the  productive  |x>wer  of  mankind.  First  it 
was  steam,  then  electricity ;  then  some  combination  of  me- 
chanics, or  chemistry,  or  some  other  science.  Many  enjoy- 
ments of  which  the  masses  of  men  we^  formerly  deprived  axe 
thus  brought  home  to  them ;  and  the  possibility  of  satisfying 
the  desire  creates  fresh  wants.  Now  since  many  of  tnese 
luxuries  are  taxed,  they  must  continually  tend  to  increase  the 
receipts  of  the  treasury.  Still,  if  out  of  the  enjoyments,  or, 
as  political  economists  would  say,  the  wants,  which  are  to  be 
made  subjects  of  taxation,  statesmen  had  only  chosen  those 
which  are  represented  by  real,  immovable  property,  such  as 
land  or  houses,  the  increase  of  receipts  would  have  been  slow. 
But,  without  neglecting  tha  land  or  house^tax,  they  have 
chosen  to  make  charges  om  %  multitads  of  perishable  com- 
modities, which  charges  constitute  what  is  called  the  indirect 
taxation.  Now  the  predominance  of  indirect  taxation,  com- 
bined with  the  administrative  usages  of  the  continental  states, 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  uninterrupted  increase  in  their 
budgets.  We  are  obliged  to  insist  upon  the  continent^  prac- 
tice, because  here  in  England  we  sometimes  repeal  or  reduce 
a  tax  which  is  too  productive.  Too  great  productiveness  is 
not  a  quality  which  the  statesmen  of  any  other  cotttttry  in 
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Europe  have  ever  discovered  in  the  most  productive  of  their 
imposts. 

In  the  continental  states^  all  the  additional  income  that 
can  be  obtained,  either  from  indirect  taxation  or  the  general 
increase  of  wealth,  is  absorbed  in  onp  ojj  tiro  ways, — ^by  cen- 
tralisation, or  by  the  conscriptian.  Tbi?  important  truth  is 
pcobably  &miliar  to  our  readers;  but  neverthdess  we  must 
say  a  few  words  about  it.  ,      « .   • 

The  passionate  attacks  and  obstinate  defq^ce  of  which  coi- 
tralisation  is  so  often  the  object  prove  that  it  has  a  good  and 
a  bad  side.  They  prove  too  that  it  is  a  .thing  to  whidi  the 
maxim  ne  quid  nimis  applies.  The  question  is  one  of  degvee ; 
to  determine  it,  we  must  take  account  of  national  tempera- 
ment, and  perhaps  also  of  local  circumstances  and  political  com- 
plications. Centralisation  could  not  be  suddenly  imposed,  or 
sensibly  aggravated,  by  the  mere  will  gf  a  l%ir-makar;  nor 
could  it  be  suddenly  done  away  with  in  countries  where  the 
people  have  become  habituated  to  its  iQoutine.  It  must  go 
away  as  it  has  come,  by  degrees ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
people,  rather  than  of  the  prince,  to  hasten  its  departure.  . 
Here  the  proverb  is  applicable,  ^'  Help  yourself,  and  God  will 
help  you.''  Happy  is  the  people  which  has  not  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  this  emancipation !  Now^bhe  essence  of  centralisa- 
tion is  to  multiply  the  functions  of  the  government.  To  avoid 
misconception,  we  use  the  term  'government^  in  the  sense 
usual  on  the  CSontinent;^  where  it  means  only  and  solely  the 
^ecutive  power.  !&|any  of  the  functions  which,  wisely  or 
unwisely,  are  assumed  by  Parliament  in  England,  are  on  the 
Continent  entru^tpd^to^jjfficers  appointed  by  the  prince;  and 
many  services  whicji  ^dev  the  system  of  self-government 
are  performed  by  the  subjects  for  each  other  are  in  the  other 
system  undertaken  by  government.  We  see,  then,  why  cen- 
tralised governments  want  much  money;  it  is  because  they 
have  to  perform  ^lany  services.  This  would  be  the  case  if  the 
relation  between  their  services  and  the  cost  of  them  was  always 
constant.  But  experience  shows  that  the  cost  of  each  branch 
of  their  administration  has  for  many  years  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing. ^ 

It  is  said,  in  reply,  that  at  the  pre^t  day  there  are  more 
wants  to  supply.  It  may  be  so.  We  may  admit  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  a  nation  increases  in  wealth  and  power  its  habits 
become  more  luxurious,  and  its  duties  more  oostiy.  But  who 
is  to  decide  how  far  these  new  expenses  shall.be  carried?  In 
justice,  it  should  be  the  people,  who  pay  the  cost;  in  most 
continental  states  it  is,  in  reali^,  the  government.  When  a 
rich  man  who  employs  his  wealth  systematically  sets  apart  a 
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certain  sum  for  his  carriages^  another  for  his  horses^  another 
for  his  dinners,  and  another  for  his  collections  of  books  and 
pictures^  he  knows  perfectly  well  what  he  is  doing.  So  in 
former  days^  when  na|3ons  granted  their  princes  special  subsi- 
dies for  special  purposes, — one  tax  for  a  war  against  the  infidel, 
another  to  build  a  cathedral,  ^nd  another  for  a  third  specified 
object, — every  subject  also  knew  what  he  was  doing  and  what 
engagements  )ie  was  accepting.  Now  the  progress  of  events 
had  led  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  whole  revenue.  The  ex- 
penses, doubtless,  are  separately  enumerated;  but  in  many 
states  (Mie  vote  covers  a  multitude  of  them ;  and  the  repre- 
aentojtives  of  the  people  are  obliged  to  allow  a  number  of  ex- 
penses whi«h  they  would  refuse  if  they  were  firee  to  vote  each 
item  separately.  Bui  many  continental  politicians  would  think 
it  hard  if  the  government  did  not  spend  all  the  money  in 
hand  for  whicL  it  could  find  use ;  and  they  tacitly  assume  that 
a  tax  once  imposed  cannot  be  repealed.  They  are  even  more 
ready  to  create  a  tax  than  to  abolish  one.  This  evil  would  be 
only  partially  remedied  by  a  return  to  the  earlier  method,  and 
;  by  apfdying  each  tax  to  a  special  purpose.  Though  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  yet  when  old  things  reappear,  they 
Gome  back  not  in  their  old  form,  but  adapted  to  the  new  con- 
ditions in  which  they  are  placed.  The  old  idea  of  separate 
application  of  special  taxes  is  capable  of  a  further  development 
than  it  has  yet  received.  Instead  of  ordinary  and  extraordinaiy 
budjgets,  there  might,  in  states  which  require  such  an  ex- 
pedient, be  three  distinct  divisions, — ordinary,  supplement- 
ary, and  extraordinary;  the  first  con|;aij)ing  those  expenses 
which  are  indispensably  necessary,-  the  ,^oond  those  whose 
utility  is  manifest,  the  third  those  whij^mey  be  called  orna- 
mental. As  a  corollary,  special  taxes  might  be  appropriated 
to  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the,  budget ;  and  thus  the 
ways  and  means  also  would  be  divided  into  ordinary,  supple- 
mentary, and  extraordinary  taxes.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  representatives  would  know  exactly  what  they  were  voting, 
and  the  subjects  would  know  for  what  particular  services  they 
were  paying. 

The  two  milliards  of  the  JPrench  budget  might  thus  be 
approximately  divided  i^to  five  hundred  millions  for  necessary 
expenses,  a  thousand  millions  for  useful  expenses,  and  five 
hundred  millions  for  ornamental  expenses.^  But  in  what 
category  are  we  to  place  the  conscription  ?  Are  we  to  make 
a  fourth  division,  and  call  it  the  budget  of  useless  and  hurtful 

3  For  inatonce,  if  200  miUions  are  aoffieient  for  security,  out  of  a  military 
budget  of  450  or  500  millions,  we  shoold  call  from  250  to  300  millions  simply 
ornamental. 
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expenses  ?  For  the  conscription  is  Hie  means  of  keeping  large' 
armies  on  foot ;  and  lai^e  armies  are  rather  an  instrument  of 
aggression  than  of  defence.  It  has  given  France  the  power 
of  raising  its  annual  call  for  the  military  contingent  succes- 
sively from  40,000  to  60,000  men,  from  60,000  to  80,000^ 
till  it  now  stands,  provisionally^  at  10Q,000  men  a  year. 

The  factors,  then,  in  the  increase  ef  the  continental 
hudgets  are  (1)  the  decreased  value  of  money ;  (2)  the  in- 
crease of  wealth ;  (3)  the  predominance  of  indirect  taxation ; 
(4)  centralisation ;  and  (5)  the  conscription.  This  increase  will 
never  be  counteracted  until  the  indirect  is  balanced  by  direct 
taxation,  the  conscription  suppressed,  and  ig.  most  states  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  divided  into  three  distinct  branches, 
so  separated  that  one  cannot  be  made  to  eke  out  the  other  on 
any  pretence  whatever.  To  these  factors  of  growth  some 
economists  have  added  the  power,  which  the  chieft  of  the 
state  have  reserved  for  themselves,  of  opening  '^  supplementary 
and  extraordinary  credits/'  and  they  have  considei^  that  the 
suppression  of  this  power  would  be  sufficient  to  reestablish, 
and  to  consolidate,  the  equilibrium  between  the  receipts  and 
the  expenditure.  We  will  hereafter  explain  why  we  doubt  the 
sufficiency  of  this  remedy.  But  we  must  now  compare  the 
condition  of  the  French  finances  at  two  epochs,  as  exhibited 
in  the  budgets  of  1852  and  1864,  and  examine  the  details  of 
the  increase  of  taxation  and  the  growth  of  expenditure. 

I.  The  total  of  ways  and  means  in  the  budget  of  1852,  in- 
cluding special  and  cxtissiordinary  sources  of  revenue,  amount- 
ed to  l,447,091,096f.  For  1864  the  estimates  amount  to 
2>107,967,109f.  If  froji^these  totals  we  subtract  the  receipts 
from  special  sources,  which,  like  our  county  and  parochial 
rates,  are  reserved  for  the  departments,  communes,  and  vari- 
ous establishments,  and  the  extraordinary  receipts,  we  shall 
have  lefk,  as  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  state,  1,135,048,592£ 
for  1852,  and  l,781,762,982f.  for  1864;  this  gives  an  increase 
of  more  than  646,000,000f.  in  twelve  years.  We  will  try  to 
analyse  this  sum  into  its  constituent  elements,  after  we  have 
shown  what  are  the  sources  from  which  it  is  derived. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  revenue  arises  from  direct 
taxes.  For  the  last  half-century  these  have  been  four  in 
number ;  last  year  a  fifth — the  carriage-tax — was  added ;  but 
as  it  will  only  produce  a  few  millions  of  francs,  it  will  soon 
figure  among  the  "miscellaneous  products.^'  The  other  four 
taxes  are,  the  land-tax  [Vimpbt  fonder),  which  cannot  be 
redeemed  in  France,  as  it  is  in  England,  constituting  a  first 
charge  on  lands,  fields,  meadows,  vineyards,  forests,  and 
houses.     It  produced  160,000,000f.  in  1852,  and  will  produce 
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167,000,000f.  in  1864.  The  next  two  taxes  together  supply 
the  place  of  our  income-tax.  They  are  the  personal  and  rent- 
charge  {contribution  personneUe-mobiliire)  and  the  door  and 
window  tax.  In  England  it  has  been  found  more  simple  and 
natural  to  •make  each  person  certify  the  amount  of  his  re* 
venue,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  concealment  and  fraud.  In 
France  the  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  discover  the  real 
income  of  individuals  has  obliged  the  government  to  assess 
the  tax  on  the  external  signs  of  wealth.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  wealthy  man  will  live  in  a  large  house  or  in  convenient 
apartments ;  the  government  has  therefore  laid  a  tax  on 
rentals^  and  oxk  each  door  and  window.  Persons  who  live  in 
their  own  houses  are  taxed  as  if  they  paid  rent  to  a  landlord. 
The  rent-charge  produced  35,000,000f.  in  1852,  and  is  put 
down  at  49,000,000f.  for  1864.  The  door  and  window  tax 
figures  for  25,000,000f.  and  80,000,000f.  The  fourth  direct 
tax  is  the  patent,  a  charge  upon  all  persons  engaged  in  in- 
dustry, and  paid  by  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  artisans, 
according  to  a  fixed  tariff.  It  figures  for  32,000,000f.  in 
1852,  and  for  50,000,000f.  in  1864.  These  amounts  only  give 
the  principal  of  each  tax.  But  to  every  one  of  them  there 
is  added  a  certain  percentage,  an  augmentation  of  so  many 
pence  in  the  pound  {centimes  additionnels),  so  that  the  gross 
totals  of  the  direct  taxation  stand  at  267,000,000f.  for  1852, 
and  312,000,000f.  for  1864,  exclusive  of  the  portions  which 
belong  to  the  departments  and  communes. 

The  second  great  branch  of  reveiuie  is  stamps  and  regis- 
tration. Begistration  includes  a  host  of  different  imposts. 
First  there  is  registration  proper,  which  Hot  only  brings  in 
money  to  the  State,  but  gives  the  subject  legal  evidenee  of 
the  dates  of  the  various  acts  which  are  liable  to  this  formality. 
Next  come  the  chains  on  sales  and  changes  of  property,  real 
and  funded,  and  the  succession-duties,  varying  from  one  to 
twelve  per  cent,  according  to  the  degree  of  relationship  between 
the  heir  and  the  former  possessor.  Third  stands  a  number 
of  accessory  duties,  on  mortgages,  deeds,  passports,  &c.  The 
total  of  the  items  classed  under  the  head  of  r^stration 
stands  at  219,000,000£  for  1852,  and  at  334,000,000f.  for 
1864.  Stamps  stand  at  52,000,000f.  and  72,000,000f.  for  the 
two  periods  respectively. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  assessment  of  these  four 
direct  taxes  has  imdergone  scarcely  any  alteration ;  the  modi- 
fications introduced  in  1858  into  the  law  of  patents  were 
chiefly  intended  to  exempt  certain  classes  of  artisans,  and  had 
little  influence  on  the  revenue.  Hence  the  increase  in  the 
productiveness  of  the  direct  taxes  is  entirely  due  to  the  in- 
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crease  of  wealthr  The  land-tax  is  more  productite^  becanae 
more  hikises  have  been  built  and  more  land  brought  nnd^ 
caltiyation';  the  rent-chaige  and  door  and  window  tax  has 
increased,  because  the  householders  have  grown  richer,  and 
perhaps  idso  because  money  has  become  cheaper;  the  patent 
brin^  in  more  because  of  the  increased  numb^  of  traders 
and  producers.  It  is  the  natucal  effect  of  the  progress  of 
w'ealth.  The  same  remarks  apply  in  part  to  the  registration 
duties  and  stamps;  but  these  taxes  have  also  been  raised. 
The  province  of  registration  has  been  extended)  and  its  amount 
increased  one-tenth,  by  the  addition  of  whkt  is  called  the 
second  d^cime.  The  price  of  stamped  paper  has  also  been 
raised.'  We  will  give  an  estimate  fsirther  on  of  the  amount 
of  these  augmentations. 

The  third  great  branch  of  the  revenue  consists  of  the  indi- 
rect taxes  properly  so  called.  This  branch  has  many  ramiii* 
cations,  of  which  we  will  only  indicate  the  principal  ones;  for 
the  list  of  taxed  products  would  fill  many  pages. 

Alcoholic  drinks  are  every  where  thought  to  be  ''  objects- 
^uinently  taxable.^^  Many  writes,  and  espedaUy  financial 
statesmen,  discover  a  peculiar  moral  perfume  in  the  duties 
upon  them.  We  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  contrary,  esped- 
aUy in  rdation  to  the  French  system,  whidi  favours  beer, 
spares  wine,  and  weighs  heavily  6n  spirits.  It  is  considered 
good  to  tax  this  poison,  and  to  make  those  who  like  to  spoil 
their  health  by  it  pay  dearly  for  the  privil^e.  With  these 
views,  thcTrraich  have  not  complained  of  the  increase  of  duty, 
which,  trilih  the  increased  consumption,  has  raised  the  amount 
fiom  101,000,000f.  in  1^52,  to  203,000,000f.  in  1864.  Beer, 
wii^e,  and  dder  duties  were  only  increased  by  a  tenth  in  1855 
(the  second  dicime  for  the  war),  and  the  actual  product  of  this 
addition  is  15,000,000f. ;  but  the  spirit-duty  has  been  raised 
50  per  cent,  giving  an  increase  of  23,000,000f. ;  hence  between 
S8,000,000f.  and  40,000,000fl  of  these  taxes  are  due  to  fiscal 
legislation,  living  from  61,000,000f.  to  63,000,000f.  due  to 
increase  of  production  and  consumption. 

Sugar,  in  France,  has  been^  for  a  long  time  subject  to  a 
very  complicated  differential  system;  the  native,  or  beet-root,, 
sugar,  and  the  colonial  and  fordgn,  being  differently  taxed. 
The  government  had  to  satisfy  at  once  the  agriculturists,  who 
dedared  that  France  was  an  essentially  agricultural  country ; 
the  colonies,  which  demanded  a  compensation  for  the  restrio- 

3  The  pap«r  of  smalkst  dimensioa  baa  been  raised  from  35c.  to  50o.;  fbr 
the  other  dimensions  the  increase  has  been  from  70dl  to  If.,  from  If.  25c.  to 
If.  500.,  from  It  50o.  to  2t,  and  from  2f.  to  Sf.  We  omit  the  smaller  details 
of  the  law  to  whidi  we  are  referring. 
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tioDS  imposed  on  them  by  the  '^  colonial  pa^t  ;^'  and^  finally, 
tlie  consumers  (the  people  in  general),,  who  advanced  a  claim 
fcMT  some  consideration.  We  are  not  going  to  examine  inci- 
dentally this  special  legislation,  whiph  has  been  soiaewhat  • 
simplified  by  time,  thgughits  details  are  still  very  voluminouk 
We  need  only  say  th^  the  government,  yielding  to'  the  logic 
of  facts,  and  encouragped  by  the  financial  experiments  of  Eng- 
land, proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar  from  45f,  to  25£ 
on  the  lOiO  kilogrammes,  with  a  differential  duty  on  foreign 
sugar,  and  that  this  proposal  became  law  on  the  31st  of  May 
1861.  After  the  return  of  M.  Fould  to  the  financial  depart- 
ment, However,  the  duty  was  raised  to  35f.,  for  the  purpose  of 
balancing  the  budget.  The  total  of  the  sugar-duties  stands 
at  73,284,000f.  for  1852,  and  at  134,990,000  for  1864;  these 
totals  are  c(»hposed  as  followfi : 

1852.  1864. 

Native  sugar       .         .     31,466,000f.  68,81 6,000f. 

Colonial   „.        .         .     23,900,000f.  39,€80,000f. 

Foreign    „  .         .     17,919,000f.  86,494,000f. 

The  returns  hate  thus  nearly  doubled,  though  the  duties  have 
been  diminished  almost  a  quarter  (35f.  instead  of  45f.).  The 
increase  therefore  is  due  to  the  increased  consumption.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  diminution  of  the  duty  has  influenced 
this  increase,  because  practically  the  public  td^es  no  notice  of 
a  £all  of  10  centimes  in  the  kilogramme,  or  a  halfpenny  in  the 
pound ;  and  because  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  is  not  so  general 
in  France  as  in  England,  and  is  onl£  common  in^  well-to-do 
households,  whidi  would  not  be  influqpoed,  by  so  small  a  di- 
minution in  the  price.  Sugar  is  also  one  of  tiiose  things  the 
consumption  of  which  has  its  natural  limits,  like  that  of  salt, 
which,  however,  produced  25,621,000f.  in  1852,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  produce  33,863,000f.  in  1864,  the  duty  remaining 
at  10  centimes  the  kilogramme  at  both  periods.  In  this  case 
the  increase  i»  partiy  due  to  the  extension  of  chemical  manu* 
factures.    Possibly  it  is  the  same  with  sugar. 

Another  great  branch  of  the  revenue  is  the  tobacco-duty. 
The  product  of  this  tax  is  marked  at  122,213,000f.  forl852,and 
220,376,000£  for  1864.  The  whole  difference  of  98,163,000£ 
must  not  be  attributed  to  the  increasedf  consumption,  because 
the  duty  has  beai  raised  one-fourth — ^firom  8f.  to  lOf.  the  kilo- 
gramme. Tobacco  is  a  monopoly  of  the  state  in  France ; 
and  the  government  buys,  manufieu;tures,  and  sells  it,  at  a 
profit  of  id>oat  300  per  cent. 

Next  come  the  customs.  After  the  commercial  treaty 
with  England  of  the  13th  of  January  1860^^^16  French  tariff 
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was  remodeled.  Prohibitious  weis  repealed  in  favour  of  Eng- 
lish and  Belgian  jHX)dncts$  the  duties  on  some  items  were 
suppressed ;  and  those  on  very  many  of  the  rest  were  reduced. 
In  spite  of  these  causes  of  diminution,  the  customs,  which  in 
1852  figure  at  135,532,000f.,  have  advanced  to  163,953,000f. 
for  1864.  This  proves  that  the  treasury  had  not  made  a  bad 
speculation.  The  following  table  shows  the  produce  of  several 
important  commodities  at  the  two  periods  of  our  comparison : 


Coffee 

Olive-oil 

Ck>ttoa 

Wool 

*Co»l  . 

Pig-iron 

Bar-iron 


1832.  1864. 

15,000,000f.  .    18,600,000f. 

7,000,000f.  l,100,000f. 

13,00Q,000f. 


9,000,000f,  

5,600,000f.  7,905,000f. 

2,500,000f.  4,300,000f. 

4,400,000f. 


Sugar  has  been  already  spoken  of:  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  duties  upon  coffee^  coal,  and  iron  have  been  lai^ely 
reduced. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  we  must  mention  the 
minor  branches  of  the  revenue;  such  as  the  post-office, 
45,000,000f.  in  1852,  69,000,000f.  in  1864;  gunpowder, 
7,000,000f.  and  14,000,000f.  in  the  respective  years ;  state- 
property,  10,000,000f.  and  l4,000,000f. ;  woods  and  forests, 
35,000,000t.  and  42,000,oGDf. ;  miscellaneous,  42,589,000f. 
in  185^^  and  53,951,0(X)f.  in  1864.  Under  this  last  head 
are  included  the  "public -carriage  duty,  includiug  railroads, 
estimated  at  9,408,0d0f.  in  1852,  and  at  29,293,000f.  in 
1864.  This  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  extension  of  the 
railway  systeip. 

To  sum  up :  of 'the  1,781 ,000,000f.,  which  make  up  the  or- 
dinary receipts,  about  312,000,000f.  are  raised  by  direct  taxa- 
tion; 420,000,000f.  by  registration  and  stamps;  187,000,000f. 
by  customs ;  561,000,000f.  by  indirect  taxes  (including  to- 
bacco) ;  70,000,000f.  by  the  post-office ;  and  55,000,000f. 
from  thirty-eight  different  items.  These  sums  make  a  total  of 
l,605,000,000f.  The  rest  is  made  up  from  the  forests,  the 
revenue  of  Algeria,  18,800,000f.  in  1864,  the  drawback  for 
the  retiring  pensions  of  civil  officers,  and  the  sinking -fund 
reserve,  98,022,745f.  in  1864. 

Having  stated  the  sources  of  the  French  revenue,  we  may 
now  exhibit  in  a  tabular  form  the  augmentations  we  have 
noticed,  referring  each  to  its  proper  cause : 
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Augmentations  resulting  from 


Taxes. 

Increase 

of  populatioQ 

and  wealth. 

Decrease  in 

the  value  of 

money. 

Increase  of 

duties  and  new 

taxes. 

Financial 
•rtifices. 

Direct  taxes  . 

MUlhm  fruiei. 

32 

Million  tnaoL 
9 

MillloB  fmnci. 

4 

Registratic 
Stamps 
Domains  . 

n  . 

40 
5 

•  • 

17 
-     "4 

57 
15 

Forests 

.  "^  • 

•  • 

7 

., 

•  • 

Customs 

,  • , 

t        28 

•  •     • 

1 

Liquors 
Tobacco 

61 
54 

40    - 
44 

Sugar  . 
Salt      . 

62 
8 

•  • 

•  • 

•*♦• ' 

Gunpowder    . 
Post-office 

7 
24 

•  • 

•  • 

Miscellaneous 

10 

•  • 

Pensions    .     . 

•  • 

•  • 

14 

Sinking-fund . 

•  • 

•  • 

98 

337 

37 

160 

112 

The  fourth  column  of  this  table^  relating  to  financial 
measures^  is  thus  dkplained.  Superannuation  pensions  are 
given  in  France  after  thirty  years*  service,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years.  But  they  are  only  given  on  condition  that  the 
civil  ofiicer  allows  a  drawback  of  fire  per  cent  on  his  pay,  and 
the  military  official  one  of  two  per  cent,  to  be  retained  in 
the  hands  of  government.  In  former  times  theso  sutns  were 
simply  subtracted  from  the  expenses  ;  now  they  figure  in 
memoriam,  both  on  the  credit  and  debit  sides  of  the  account. 
We  shall  return  to  the  sinking-fund  hereafter;  here  we  need 
only  remark  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  budget  of  1852. 

Now,  leaving  out  the  sums  due  to  financial  aartifices,  there 
still  remains  an  increase  of  534,000,000f. ;  which  may  be 
distributed  as  follows : 


Natural  or  spontaneous  aug- 1 
mentation j 

Increase  due  to  the  decreased  1 
value  of  money* ....  J 

Produce  of  new  taxes 


837,000,000f.,  or  63  per  cent. 

87,000,000f.,  or    7       „ 
160,000,000f ,  or  30      „ 


In  comparing  these  figures  with  the  ways  and  means  of 
1852,  we  find  that  in  twdve  years  the  revenue  has  sponta- 

*  We  need  scarcely  say  that  this  sum  is  merely  a  subdivision  of  the  pre- 
ceding category  (natural  increase),  aod  is  only  an  approxbUate  estimate. 
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neously  increased  by  one-third^  but  that  this  natural  increase 
haa  not  been  enough  to  cover  the  new  wants  of  the  imperial 
government. 

II.  •To  know  what  these  new  wants  have  been,  we  must 
compare  the  items  of  expenditure  of  1852  witk  those  of  1864, 
It  would  be  an  advantage  to  distinguish  also  between  the 
necessary,  the  useful,  and  the  ornamental  expenditure ;  but 
we  have  no  certain  criterion  to  determine  the  classification. 
We  only  find  personal  and  subjective  estimates,  verv  plausible^ 
often  very  significant,  but  none  of  them  generalfy  admitted 
as  certain.  We  must  therefore  forbeaiffiram  meddling  with 
this  difficult  and  complicated  question,  which  would  leadns 
into  the  subtlest  problems  of  political  philosophy ;  and  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  simple  figures. 

.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparison  of  the  expendi- 
tuTtf  of  1852  with  that  of  1864 : 


Debt  and  Annuities.                               1852.fr.  1864.fr. 

Consolidated  debt      ....     311,800,000  503,900,000 

Special  loans    .......         8,900,000  17,500,000 

Misc^^^d^bt  «7«p.«.  I    29,000,000  42.700,000 

Pensions  {Dette  viagere)  .     .     .       44,600,000  76,600,000 

Civil  list  and  salaries     .     ,     .         9,000,000  45,100,000 


-^ 


Total    403,300,000        685,800,000 
Admillittration. 

Minister  of         '        ^  '      * 

State ■    .     .  17,000,000 


26,600,000  83,100,000  • 

'    '  Foreign  Affairs     ....       7,100,000  12,500,000 

Home e.     .     27,700,000  51,000,000 

Tre«ur7    ......     28,100,000  22,700,000 

War  (including  Algeria)     .  304,700,000  886,000,000 

.    .    Navy  and  Colonies    .     .     .  103,000,000  153,500,000 

Education  and  Worship      .     64,700,000  64,500,000 

Total    638,700,000  812,000,000 

Expenses  of  collection .     .     .     .  149,800,000  235,500,000 

Repayments,  losses,  &c.    .     .     .     80,700,000  45,000,000 


Grand  total    1,272,000,000     1,778,300,000 


There  is  a  difference,  then,  of  more  than  500,000,000f. 
As  the  sum  is  so  large,  we  may  overlook  the  smaller  details, 
and  only  attend  to  the  larger  chmnels  through  which  the  public 
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leyeniies  flow  away.  At  the  Vsad  of  the  list  standi  the  con- 
solidated debt,  the  interest  on  which,  in  spite  of  the  oouFcr- 
sionof  4^  into  3  per  cent  stock,  has  increased  by  192,000,000f. 
We  must  return  to  this  subject  afterwards,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  appearance  and  the  reality  of  the  in- 
crease. The  special  loans  need  not  detain  us  a  moment. 
Under  the  miscellaneous  head  are  included  (1)  the  interest  of 
caution-moneys  (at  3  per  cent),  amounting  to  7,000,000f.  in 
1852,  and  to  8,500,006f.  in  1864 ;  (2)  the  interest  on  the 
floating  debt,  amounting  to  22,000,000f.  in  1852,  and 
34,000,000f.  in  1864;  (3)  the  redemption  of  the  sound-dues; 
and  (4)  a  small  annual  payment  to  Spain. 

The  caution-moneys  are  deposited  by  the  various  agents 
and  accountable  officers,  of  whom  there  were  55,561  in  1862. 
They  amount  to  a  capital  of  more  than  264,000,00Qf.  Cash- 
iers, collectors,  and  receivers  of  all  grades  make  up  the  ma- 
jority of  these  55,561  persons.  But  there  are  also  10,452 
notaries,  9,082  ushers  and  bailiffs,  8,467  attorneys,  besides 
clerks,  money-changets,  and  350  journals  with  a  deposited  capi- 
tal of  5,101,450f.,  idl  of  these  being  obliged  to  find  securities. 

The  "  floating  debt''  is  a  thing  only  too  well  known  in 
every  country.  In  France  its  amount  rises  from  year  to  year. 
In  1831  it  was  252,0(X),<)00f.,  in  1841  it  had  only  reached 
261,000,000f. ;  but  from  Ae  next  year  it  was  over  415,000,000f. 
In  1847, 458,000,TKX)f.  appeared  a  frightful  sum ;  but  the  repub- 
lican government  was  not  afraid  to  increase  it  to  615jP00,000f., 
the  figure  of  1852.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in  1862,  the  official 
return  before  us  gives  the  total  at  987,523,379f.  33c.  This 
sum  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  items,  among  which 
the  treasury-bonds  (bills  of  certain  datesy  which  the  treasury 
draws  on  itself),  the  funds  placed  on  account  in  the  hands  of 
government  by  the  communes,  and  the  funds  of  simng-banks, 
are  of  most  importanca  The  caution-moneys  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  floating  debt,  probably  because  they  cannot  be 
reclaimed  at  will,  but  only  on  the  retirement  of  a  functionary, 
or  rather  (considering  that  for  each  retiring  officer  a  new  one 
is  appointed)  on  the  suppression  *of  the  office. 

Of  the  pensions,  thosef  of  military  servants  amount  to 
40,000,000f.,  those  of  civil  servants  to  25,000,00Q£ ;  this  last 
item  was  not  reckoned  under  this  head  before  1853,  and  the 
addition  of  it  accounts  for  the  immense  increase  seen  in  the 
table,  at  p.  384.  The  civil  lists  of  1852  and  1864  dififer  so 
widely  because  the  Republic  was  contented  with  7,800,000f.  for 
the  National  Assembly,  and  with  l,248,000f.  for  the  executive 
power ;  while  the  Empire  asks  for  a  civil  list  of  25,000,000f. 
for  the  sovereign,  l,500,000fl  for  the  princes  and  princesses. 
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and  lO^OOO^OOOf.  for  the  senate  and  legislative  body^  and 
makes  a  supplementary  present  of  9^200^()00f.  to  the  legion  of 
honour.    Louis  Philippe's  civil  list  amounted  to  12,000,000f. 

The  numerous  public  services  which  are  brought  together 
under  the  nine  ministerial  portfolios  would  be  a  subject  for  an 
interesting  comparison.  But  to  take  such  a  view  in  detail 
would  be  incompatible  with  our  present  design.  Qur  readers 
will  see  at  a  glance  that  neither  army^  navy^  nor  the  expenses 
of  administration  have  been  diminished ;  y^t  in  spite  of  uni- 
versal suffrage^  which  professes  to  make  every  Frenchman  a 
citizen  with  a  share  in  the  government^  the  expenses  of  public 
education  and  worship  have  remained  stationary.  With  re- 
gard to  the  public  works^  the  railways  have  considerably 
dimimshed  the  old  expenditure  for  bridges  and  roads.  Finally, 
the  expenses  of  collection  have  increased,  because  the  sums 
to  be  collected  are  greater ;  this  is  a  natural  increase. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  examined  the  ordinary  budget  of 
expenditure  paid  out  of  the  general  fund,  or  those  taxes 
which  have  no  special  application  assigned  for  them..  But  the 
French  budget  includes  also  certain  taxAs  and  receipts  which 
are  destined  for  special  and  definite  objects.  This  spicialisa- 
turn  of  funds,  which  was  formerly  the  general  practice  of  all 
countries,  has  become  the  exception  in  France,  where,  indeed, 
the  special  funds  are  only  inserted  in  the  budget  to  ensure 
their  being  placed  undfes  the  control  of  the  government.  The 
chief  part  •f  these  funds  10  appropriated  to  the  departments 
and  oommunes.  They  arise  from  the  additional  centimes 
aimezed  to  the  dxreiHt  taxea^  and  amount,  in  receipts  and 
expenses,  to  about  124,000,0(X)f.  for  the  departments,  and 
88,O0O,600f.  for  the  eommiiiies.  The  government  collectors 
have  to  gather  these  rates.  In  other  countries  the  communal 
or  parochial  collectois  gather  the  taxes  of  the  state,  and  pay 
them  to  its  account.  Besides  these  sums  there  remain  about 
ten  millions  for  di|ferent  objects, — grants  to  poor-schools, 
inspection  of  railways,  assistance  in  cases  of  accidents,  and 
the  like.  The  funds  of  departments  amounted  in  1852  to 
the  sum -of  100,300,000f.,  and  those  of  the  communes  to 
49,000,000f.  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  the  figures  for 
both  1852  and  1864  we  have  only  included  the  simis  raised 
from  the  additional  centimes,  the  only  special  taxes  which  the 
imperial  officers  collect.  Such  communes  as  have  other  im- 
portant sources  of  revenue,  such  as  the  octroi,  market-duties, 
or  the  like,  have  their  own  collectors. 

We  come  now  to  the  extraordinary  budget,  which,  in 
its  present  shape,  is  a  new  creation ;  but  as  we  shall  have 
to  return  to  it,  we  will  here  only  give  the  figures.    This 
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badget  gives  in  receipts  104,015^236f.,  and  in  expeodituxe 
104>015,000f.,  leaving  a  balance  of  236f.  The  division  of  the 
expenditure  among  the  various  ministerial  department^  would 
not  be  a  very  interesting  subject  for  our  readers^  though  a  few 
remarks  on  the  sources  whence  these  revenue^  are  obtained 
might  be  useful.  But  we  must  hasten  on^  after  exhibiting 
the  general  heads  of  expenditure  for  1864. 

9  .  fnmcs. 

Ordinary  expenditure  .     .  ^ 1,778,461,501 

Special  expenditure     .     .  * 222,189,123 

Extraordinary  expenditure  .....        104,015,000 

Total 2,104,665,624 

III.  Hitherto  we  have  only  eutsorily  mentioned  thc'public 
debt  of  France  j  its  amount^  however^  is  so«  considerable  that 
it  calls  for  a  more  detailed  examination.  Indeed^  unless  we 
enter  into  details^  the  gross  amount  of  it,  which  we  have  taken 
from  the  budget,  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  French  accounts,  which  are  kept  on  a  peculiar  system. 
As  we  have  to  present  to  our  readers  a  mass  of  facts  with 
greater  clearness  than  the  official  document  possesses  in  the 
eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  we  shall  have  to  abstain  from  all 
general  reflections.  Yet  we  might  break  a  lance  with  those 
who  pretend  that  national  debts  are  good  things.  In  our  eyes 
they  are  hardly  a  sign  of  weal^th;  fc#  though  people  enly 
lend  to  the  rich,  yet  through  mi(^  borrowing  the  rich  may 
become  insolvent.  This  does  not  apply  to  England  or  France, 
which  easily  bear  the  burden  o£  their  4ebts ;  but  tho  faot  of 
the  existence  of  states  which  have  been  bankrupt  is  enough 
to  refute  all  the  reasonings  of  the  supporters  of  tlfe  fallacioua 
principle,  "  he  who  borrows  increases  his  wealth.^'  There  is 
much  more  truth  in  the  popular  saying,  that  he  who  pays  his 
debts  grows  rich.  ♦ 

In  spite  of  her  progressive  prosperity,  France  does  not 
yet  seem  in  a  position  to  pay  her  debts.^  On  the  contrary, 
she  is  constantly  increasing  them.  Still  their  amount  is  not 
so  great  as  the  budget  of  1864  might  lead  us  to  believe.  The 
amount  of  the  total,  given  under  this  head  in  the  official  docu- 
ment, proves  the  conscientious  good  faith  with  which  it  was 
drawn  up,  but  not  the  intelligence  of  the  accountant ;  for  many 
points  which  should  be  cleared  up  are  left  to  the  reader's  sa- 
gacity to  guess  at,  if  he  can.    Let  us  examine  these  points. 

The  French  consolidated  debt  is  divisible  into  two  cate- 
gories; one  of  real,  the  other  of  fictitious  debt.  The  former 
is  represented  by  the  sums  due  to  establishisents  or  private 
persons,  the  second  by  the  sums  put  Up  the  .account  of  the 
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Buiking^fuiiGL  These  sums  produce  a  real  mirage ;  they  in- 
crease the  receipta  and  the  expenses ;  they  are  seen  every 
vhero,'  except  where  they  really  have  a  meaning.  The  literal 
tnith  of  this  assertion  wiU  appear^  if  we  consider  for  a  moment 
the  history  of  the  French  sinking-fond,  abstaining  firom  all 
theoretical  discussions^  and  contenting  ourselves  with  obsarv- 
ing  that  the  majority  of  financiers  are  convinced  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  such  a  means  of  paying  off  debt.  In  France  the 
government  seems  still  to  believe  in  it ;  at  any  rate,  it  did  so 
in  1816,  when  the  fund  was  first  created.  The  law  of  the  28th 
of  April  1816,  artsw  104  and  105,  set  apart  an  annual  sum  of 
20,000,000f.  to  form  a  sinking-fund;  this  sum  was  raised  in 
1817  to  40,000,000f.,and  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  150,000  hec- 
tares (375,000  acres)  of  forest  land,  amounting  to  83^465,338f. 
98c.,  was  added.  With  these  different  mon^s,  the  sinking- 
fund  had,  by  the  22d  of  June  1825,  redeemed  37,503,000f.  of 
annual  interest,  which,  with  the  annual  allowaiiir  of  40,000,00Q£ 
amounted  to  a  revenue  of  77,508,204f.  We  need  not  say 
that  the  interest  redeemed  was  employed  at  capital  to  pup> 
chase  fresh  stock ;  so  that  the  action  of  the  sinlung-fund  re- 
sembled that  of  compound  interest. 

In  1825,  a  law  dated  1  May  ordered  th^  no  more  stock 
should  be  purchased  above  par.  From  that  date  the  fund 
could  only  be  used  to  redeem  the  3  per  cents  (16,003,286f.  of 
interest),  and  a  little  4  |md  4|  pir-cent  stock,  making  a  total 
of  I6,020,994f.  per  annum,  «p  to  22  June  1830.  From  that 
^ate  to  1  Jjily  1833^  ik  redeemed  12,858,526f.  more  of  annual 
interest  in.  all  the. stocks.  And  as,  in  the  same  period,  the 
gp^ermnemt  contraoled  more  debt,  an  addition  of  4,616,463£ 
was  made  to  the  annual  grant  to  the  fund.  Thus  its  revenue 
amounted  to  94,97fe,196f. ;  of  which  44,616,463f.  were  from 
the  grant,  and  50,361,730f.  from  the  interest  of  redeemed 
stock.  Of  this  liitter  «am,  32,000,000f.  were  annulled  by  the 
laws  of  tke  27th  ind  28th  of  June  1833,  and  the  income  of  the 
fund  was  reduced  to  62,978,193f.,  of  which  only  18,361 ,730f. 
proceeded  from  the  interest  of  redeemed  stock.  Further,  a 
law  of  the  10th  of  the  same  June  1833,  which  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  financial  history  of  France,  subdivided  this  sum,  and 
appropriated  fixed  portions  of  it  to  the  redemption  of  each 
kind  of  stock,  in  proportion  to  the  aggr^ate  sum  of  each. 

firancs. 

To  the  5  per  cents .         45,219,978 

To  the  4i     „        347,599 

To  the  4        „        1,159,499 

To  the  3      ,„        16,251,117 

Total   62,978,193 
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The  law  alao  provided  tliat  these  portions  should  only. be 
applied  in  pnrdiasing  the  stock  to  which  they  were  appropri- 
ated^ and  that  only  so  mndi  of  each  kind  should^lie  porehiuBed 
as  the  sum  so  appi:opriated  wonld  cover.  At  the  same'time 
the  nde  of  1825  was  maintained^  forbidding  the  purchase  of 
stock  above  par.  These  two  points  must  be  observed^  for 
their  consequences  were  important. 

The  5  per  cenlfe  soon  rose  above  par,  and  so  an  annual 
capital  of  45^219,978£,  with  interest^  threatened  to  accumu- 
late  in  a  very  useless  way ;  for  these  sums,  instead  of  redeeming 
the  debt  and  thus  din^nishing  the  public  bttrdens,  would  only 
constitute  a  new  and  purposeless  cha^e.  It  was  decided, 
then,  first  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  Afterwards  as  a 
permanent  rule,  that  the  reserves  of  the  fund  for  redeeming 
the  5  per  cents  should  be  employed  in  covering  the  public 
expendhture.  Hie  result  was,  that  every  year  the  treasury 
had  to  pay  to  tha  fund  about  45,000,000f.  But  as  this  sum 
could  not  be  used  within  the  year,  it  was  laid  by  as  a  reserve ; 
and  it  was  this  reserve  that  was  made  use  of,  first  in  1885,  by 
the  law  of  the  17th  of  August;  then  in  1840,  by  that  of  the 
16th  of  July ;  and  then  by  those  of  the  11th  and  25th  of  June 
1841^  which  diflfosed  of  it  by  anticipation  up  to  the  year 
1847. 

In  1848  the  i^stem  was  completely  changed  by  the  law 
of  the  12th  of  December,  festead  of  annulling  the  reserved 
fund  by  employing  it  to  cover  the  deficit,  it  was  ordered,  after 
1848,  to  be  inserted  in  the  budget  of  Ways  and  means;  and 
as  no  stocks  were  now  redeemed,  whether  over  or  under  par,  it 
was  no  longer  the  special  sum  appropriated  to  the  5  per  cents, 
but  the  whole  sinking-fund^  which  had  to  figure  among  the 
receipts.  '     ^ 

When  the  sinking-fund  was  suspended,  the  simplest  thing 
would  have  been  to  say,  ''  Here  is  a  mashine'^hich  has  nothing 
to  do ;  let  us  stop  it  till  new  orders  comor  in.''  fiut  as  it 
was  feared  that  the  wheels  would  grow  rusty,  the  machine 
was  left  going.  The  63,000,000f.  (the  sum  is  greater  now) 
chained  annually  to  the  tax-payers  for  reducing  the  national 
debt  were  used  to  cover  other  expenditure.  But  since  it  was 
nevertheless  determined  to  keep  up  the  pretence  of  a  sinking- 
fimd,  the  treasury  had  to  pay  the  sum  annually  to  the  fund, 
if  not  in  coin,  at  least  in  treasury-bonds  (somewhat  similar  to 
our  exchequer-bills).  Now,  whenever  the  state  makes  a  ficti- 
tious expenditure,  it  must  have  nominal  receipts  to  correspond, 
and  this  is  why  the  reserve  of  the  sinking-fund  figures  among 
the  receipts.  It  is  quite  true,  then,  to  say  that  the  totfd 
amount  of  the  debt  is  not  what  the  figures  make  it. 
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Lei  118  now  see  what  is  the  ictual  working  of  this  machine. 
The  budget  of  expenditure  provides  for  (1)  the  annual  grant 
to  the  sinking-fund^  and  (2)  the  accumulated  interest  of  former 
grants,  which  have  not  been  employed  in  redeeming  stock,  but 
hare  been  consolidated  at  the  end  of  each  year.  And  the 
budget  of  ways  and  means  must  provide  far  these  sums.  Now 
this  provision,  if  it  were  real,  would  increase  the  taxation  by 
about  140,000,000f.  But  such  i  sum  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  The  redemption  of  stock,  therefore,  is  adjourned,  and  the 
needs  of  the  day  are  provided  for.  Public  opinion  is  soothed  by 
paying,  on  paper,  the  sum  due  to  the  sinking-fund;  a  like  sum 
is  added  to  the  receipts.  Now  we  can  understand  the  follow- 
ing figures,  extracted  from  the  accounts  of  1861,  the  last  which 
have  yet  appeared. 

The  following  are  the  operations  of  the  sinking-fund  for 
1861: 

The  sum  remainiog  to  be  used  in  redeeming.     -  francs,     cents. 

the  debt  amounted  at  the  end  of  1860  to'  #6,396,505  26 
The  sum  due  by  the  treasury  to  the  fund 
during     the    year    1861     amounts    to 
138,621,061f.,  namely:  •  > 

Annual  grant  .  •  99,034,848 
Arrears  of  interest  on 
stock  belonging  to  the 
fund  .  .  .  2,467,36»-  .' 
Arrears  of  interest  on 
the  consolidated  re- 
serves     .        .         .    37,118,850 


138,621,061 


T©  the  above  receipts  must  be  added  the 

Interest  on  treasury-bonds  for  1861        .         914,853  71 

The  capital  of  interests  arising  from  the  re- 
tiring-fund   3,068,328  77 

Total        208,995,748  74 

And  ften  follows  another  account  where  like  sums  are  paid 
to  the  treasury  by  the  sinking-fund.  It  is  plain  that  these 
nominal  sums  must  increase  every  year  by  the  amount  of  the 
interest  of  the  consolidated  reserves,  which  are  inserted  in 
the  "  Great  Book'*  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Tlds 
interest  figures  as  real  expenditure  with  the  annual  grant,  and 
if  the  balance  is  to  be  maintained,  the  real  receipts  must  be 
increased  in  proportion.  Where  is  this  to  end?  In  1859 
the  sinking-fund  was  reestablished ;  but  then  came  the  Italian 
war,  and  it  was  again  suspended.  The  mill  goes  once  more 
now ;  Jiut  still  there  is  nothing  to  grind.  Perhaps  the  only 
W(^y  to  give  it  grist  is  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose. 
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Subtracting,  then^  the  merely  formal  and  fictitious  accounts 
of  the  sinking-fund^  we  find  that^he  actual  interest  due  to 
the  creditors  of  the  state,  after  the  recent  conversion,  is 
40,036,224f.  for  the  4i  per  cents,  493,768f.  for  the  4  per 
cents,  and  338,746,934f.  for  the  3  per  eents.  This  is  the  real 
state  of  the  debt.  «.  These  figures  seem  sufficiently  high,  and 
do  not  need  any  artificial  increase. 

lY.  In  the  prepedii|g  pages  we  have  exhibited  to  our  readers 
the  ordinary  and  extraoi^nary,  the  special  and  the  fictitious, 
budget  of  the  sinking-fund.  There  still  remains  what  we  may 
call  the  supplementary  budget.  It  is  this  which  deranges  the 
balance  between  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  which  for 
a  long  period  made  the  financial  votes  of  the  Chambers  a  m0re 
delusion,  not  to  say  a  farce.  These  votes  have  for  the  last 
year  beeai  made  something  more  serious.  But  hitherto  only 
the  form  has  been  changed;  the  substance  remains  a3  it  was, 
and  the  same  c^Ases  which  have  for  so  many  years  destroyed 
the  balance  of  i\ff  budget  are  still  in  operation. 

The  following  is  the  way  in  which  business  used  to  be 
done.  First,  the  ministry  presented  an  estimate  of  expendi- 
ture, and  then  aA  estimate  of  receipts,  which  were  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  were  often  made  to  balance.  But  it  always 
happened  that  ministers  had  not  foreseen  all  contingencies ; 
or  rather,  that  th^  had  foreseen  with  much  sagacity  every 
possible  increase  Or  receipts,  which  they  had  put  down  in  the 
estimates,  in  order  to  justify  them  in  increasipg  the  ordinary 
expenditure  by  the  same  amounts.  The  expenditure,  however, 
had  not  been  foreseen.  Then  one  of  these  three  things— or 
more  firequently  all  three  together — would  come  to  pgss:  either 
the  expenditure  was  altogether  unforeseei^;  or  it  was  foreseen, 
but  exceeded  the  sum  voted  for  it ;  or  else  the  deficit  was  only 
discovered  when  the  accounts  were  made  up.  In  the  first  case 
the  chief  of  the  state — ^king,  president,  or  emperor — opened  an 
extraordinary  credit ;  in  the  second  he  opened  a  supplementary 
credit ;  in  the  third  it  was  a  complementary  credit  that  was 
wanted.  It  is  true  that  the  min^ateas  were  obliged  to  ask  the 
Chambers  for  a  bill  of  indemnity ;  but  thi«  was  always  passed, 
often  amid  murmurs,  which  were  too  late  to  hinder  the  mis- 
chief, and  too  weak  to  prevent  its  recurrenee.       ^  ' 

The  facility  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  budget,  caused 
by  the  power  of  opening  supplementary  and  extraordinary 
credits,  has  had  one  result,  which  the  accounts  of  the  French 
finances  display  without  any  reserve.  Thus  the  document  of 
1861  shows  us  that  from  1830  to  1860,  both  inclusive,  the 
accounts  were  made  up  fourteen  times  with  a  8urplu%  and 
eighteen  times  with  a  deficit.    But  it  is  very  remarisable  that, 
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on  almost  every  occasion  of  a  smplnsy  there  had  heen  a  loan, 
which  artifidall/  increased  the  receipts.  This,  however^  is  not 
all ;  for  in  spite  of  the  loans  contracted  in  aid  of  the  reoeiptaiy 
there  is  a  final  sum  of  more  than  1^699;000^000£,  which  is 
uncoveied  by  receipts)  though  it  ought  to  haye  been  partially 
covered  by  loans.  The  ''  accounts^'  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  budgets.  The  latter 
are  estimates  made  beforehand,  while  the  accounts  give  the 
real  facts^  and  only  appear  at  the  end  of  the  financial  period, 
when  the  books  are  made  up.  The  accounts  give  us  the  real 
state  of  the  finances,  for  they  alone  include  the  supplementary 
and  extraordinary  (3«dits.  ^  In  order  to  show  the  importance 
of  these  credits,  we  will  give  their  net  annual  amounts,  de^ 
ducting  from  each  year  the  sums  which  remained  unemployed, 
or  the  '^  annulled  credits.^'  The  following  is  the  ''defin&ve 
result  of  the  expenditure  really  incurred,''  in  supplementary 
and  extraordinary  credits : 


- 

franc*. 

fraiHM. 

1880  . 

.  120,097,370 

1846  . 

.  71,547,365 

1881  . 

.  57,911,438 

1847  » 

.  92,978,149 

1882  . 

.  66,378,104 

1848  . 

1883  . 

.   4,112,899 

1849  .. 

,  54,905,529 

1834  . 

.  40,031,563 

1850  . 

.  11,941,210 

1835  . 

1851  . 

.  25,757,789 

1836  . 

.  41,014,889 

1852  . 

.   8,387,787 

1837  . 

.  33,982,982 

1853  . 

.  59,593,434 

1838  . 

.  81,344,141 

1854  . 

.  469,202,079 

.  1839  . 

.  94,685,242 

1855  . 

.  826,009,463 

1840  . 

.  206,814,297 

1856  . 

.  575,715,248 

1841  . 

.  226,585,412 

1857  . 

.  140,040,855 

1842  . 

.  70,896,429 

1858 •  \ 

.  96,998,929 

1843  . 

.  ^1,360,621 

1859'  . 

.  432,023,267 

1844  . 

.  23,072,683 

1860  . 

.  253,465,856 

1845  . 

.  57,399,436 

The  public  law  of  France  has  always  assumed  the  necessity 
of  permitting  the  government,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chambers, 
to  authorise  an  expense  not  provided  for  in  the  budget.  Thus, 
when  the  Empire  was  restored  in  1853,  and  a  S^i&tns-oon- 
sultum  decided  that  in  future  the  Chamber  (the  l^islative 
body)  should  vote  the  total  sums  appropriated  to  each  minis- 
terial portfolio,  and  that  the  government  should  divide  it 
among  the  different  ''chapters''  or  services,  they  thought  th^ 
had  made  an  e^d  of  deficits.  Formerly,  they  said,  the  Cham- 
ber voted  the  chapters^  and. each  vote  constituted  a  special 
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legal  expense.  If  it  tarned  otit  that  one  of  tbese  chapters 
was  too  high,  and  that  tibe  expenditure  remaned  below  the 
estimate,  it  was  necessary  to  annul  the  surplus,  though  there 
was  no  power  to  employ  it  in  making  up  the  i^isufScient  sum 
afipfc^priated  to  another  chapter.  But  now  the  right  of  trans- 
fer (^remmU),  as  M.  Bineau  the  minister  said  in  1853^  would 
allow  the  government  to  carry  over  to  the  insufficient  chapters 
the  excess  of  those  which  were  too  high,  and  thus  to  avoid 
the  necessity  for  supplementary  credits. 

At  the  same  time  M.  Schneider,  the  vice-president  of  the 
Ic^slative  body,  in  his  report  on  the  budget  of  1854,  expressed 
himself  thus :  '^We  consider  that  the  right  of  transfer  will 
^ve  to  the  anticipations  of  the  budget,  taken  as  a  whole,  a 
character  of  truth  and  exactness  which  they  have  hitherto 
lacked;  but  only  on  the  condition  that,  while  avoiding  exag- 
gerated votes,  which  would  only  encourage  abuses,  the  legis- 
lature makes  sufficient  grants  to  each  service.  For  Ihese  the 
deficiency,  which  the  event  will  show  to  have  existed  in  the 
estimates  for  some  chapters,  may  be  compensated  by  the  sur- 
plus which  will  appear  in  others.  This  system,  then,  promises 
a  double  advantage :  on  the  one  hand,  the  minister,  obliged  to 
keep  within  the  limits  of  his  budget,  will  naturally  try  to  en- 
force as  much  economy  as  is  compatible  with  the  needs  of  the 
service ;  while  on  th^  other  we  may  expect  to  see  no  more  of 
those  annulled  and  supplementary  credits,  which  came  every 
year  to  upset  all  our  anticipation!,  and  to  make  the  vote  of 
the  budget  almost  illusive.  In  our  new  system  we  cannot  too 
strongly  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  suppressing  supplementary 
credits  for  the  future,  in  order  that  extraordinary  credits  may 
only  be  asked  for  in  unforeseen  contingencies,  or  in  circum- 
stances quite  exceptional,  and  really^urgent."  The  same  ideas 
have  been  expressed  in  ^he  reports  on  the  budgets  of  succeed- 
ing years. 

In  1857  M.  Magne,  the  finance-minister,  still  said :  "The 
first  condition  which  I  have  always  considered  indispensable 
is  the  final  closing  of  the  Grand  Litre ;  but  as  in  our  financial 
system  all  parts  are  connected,  this  condition  would,  require 
that  an  end  should  be  previously  put  to  tho  increase  of  ex- 
penses not  covered  by  receipts.  Now  in  fact,  since  1855,  the 
advance  of  these  expenses  has  been  stopped ;  and  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  decree  of  the  19th  of  last  November,  which  submits 
the  opening  of  supplementary  credits  to  rigorous  control,  and 
orders  that  the  expenses  should  be  kept  within  the  limits  of 
the  realised  receipts,  should  be  an  almost  infallible  guarantee 
of  order  and  equilibrium.^'*  ,         '  ; 

'  Report  to  the  Kmperor,  inserted  in  the  Monitem. 
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It  would  be  enough  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  figures  we 
have  already  givea  (see  p.  392)  to  prove  how  completely  the 
ihinist^r  was  deceived.  But  there  is  a  more  telling  argument. 
The  government  has  itself  proclaimed  the  fact ;  and  the  states* 
man  wh#  is  considered  to  be  the  most  experienced  French 
financier  of  the  day  has  broken  the  charm,  and  put  to  flight 
these  illusions.  The  Emperor  himself  has  openly  confessed 
that  M.  Fould  was  right,  by  appointing  him  minister  of  finance. 
Oar  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  memoir  which  M.  Fould  read  to  the  Emperor  at  a  meeting 
*f  the  privy  council  ted  council  of  ministers  on  the  12th  of 
November  1861.  In  this  remarkable  paper  the  economist 
demonstrated  the  radical  vices  of  a  system  which  allows  of 
expenditure  not  "provided  for  in  the  budget ;  he  made  palpable 
the  illasive  character  of  a  control  brought  to  bear  eighteen 
months  after  the  expense  is  incurred;*  he  reminded  the  Em- 
peror that  in  ten  years  the  supplementary  and  extraordinary 
credits  had  amounted  to  more  than  two  milliards;  and  he 
begged  him  to  abandon  fai^  right  of  opening  credits  of  these 
kinds.  ''In  studying  the  financial  question/^  he  said,  ''it  is 
easy  to  foresee  that,  without  a  change  of  system,  we  shall  soon 
find  ourselves  in  very  great  difficulties.  During  the  eight 
years  from  1851  to  1858,  2,400,000,0CK)f.  of  extraordinary 
credits  were  opened.  Adding  to  this  sum  400,000,000f.  for 
theyears  1859,  1860,  and  1861,  we  isfee  how  much  both  the 
national  debt  and  the  deficit^  of  £he  treasufy  have  increased. 
Td* jwy  these  expenses,  credits  of  every  kind  have  been  taken 
tit>,  and  tlie  i^nds  of  the  establishments  under  the  control  of 
Ihe  State  have  been  made  use  of,  with  the  consent  of  govem- 
utenl  The  loans  negotiate  in  1854, 1855,  and  1859  amount 
to  no  tess  than  two  milliards.  When -the  bank  charter  was 
renewed,  the  treasury  absorbed  the  hbhdfed  millions  of  addi- 
tional ^capital  which  was  imposed  on  tMht'^establishment.  Tlie 
military  fund,  consisting  of  135,000,000f.,  was  entirely  ab- 
sorbed by  th^  treasury,  and  replaced  by  consols  inscribed  in 
the  €rveai  Be>ok.  Lastly,  a  new  method  of  borrowing  has  been 
invented  in  the  thirty-year  bonds,  of  which  132,000,000f.  have 
been  sent  out  this  year.  The  people  subscribed  to  the  loans 
with  veiy  great  readiness ;  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  count 
upon  an  indefinite  development  of  the  national  credit.  The 
state  of  this  credit  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Em- 

'  Ifi  France  the  actual  re&lisation  of  the  budfi^et  is  called  the  exereiae;  it 
la^ts  for  the  year  whoa^nAOM  it  bears,  aod  till  the  3 1st  of  July  of  the  followiag 
year.  la  Aogost  the  exercue  if  cloeed.  Then  the  accounts  are  prepared,  and 
are  not  submittetl  to  the  Chamber  for  more  than  six  months  afterwards.  Thus 
the  acooimu  of  1S60  are  libt  tfksmi^ed  till  1862. 
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peror,  inasmuch  as  all  men  are  anxious  about  our  finanoet. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  discussion  of  the  1)udget^  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  deficit  would  amount  at  the  en/1  of  the  year  to 
nearly  a  milliard ;  find  this  figure  is  certainly  not  exaggerated. 
The  legislative  body  and  the  Senate  have  already  e]y)res8ed 
their  uneasiness  on  the  subject  This  feeling  pervades  the 
whole  body  of  mercantile  men,  who  anticipate  and  predict  a 
crisis,  which  will  be  all  the  more  serious  because  the  example 
of  the  State,  and  the  desire  of  amelioration,  and  perhaps  too 
precipitate  a  progress,  have  caused  depftrtments,  towns,  an4 
private  companies  to  launch  forth  into  very  consider^e  cek- 
penses/'  ,  .  ^ 

Not  to  multiply  quotations,,  we  will  not  repuDdun^  any 
passages  of  the  reports  which  led  to  the  Seaatus-consultum  of 
the  31st  of  December,  approving  the  Emperor's  determination 
to  renounce  bis  right  of  opening  credits  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislative  body.  By  this  law,  all  supplementary  or  ex- 
traordinary credits  have  in  future  to  be  voted  by  the  Chambers 
before  the  money  is  spent.  The  same  Senatus-consultum  alters 
the  method  of  voting  the  budget.  Instead  of  the  whole  amount 
required  by  each  ministerial  department  being  voted  in  the 
masS;  each  total  is  in  future  to  be  subdivided  into  several  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  qompris^ps  one  great  service  or  more*  ^In 
itself,  as  it  at  present  works,  this  concession  is  insignifusant ; 
but  it  has  great  importance  fer  ihe  future.  It  is  a  bouadary- 
mark.  More  such  will  be  laid  down  hereafter,  and  by  auQOes- 
sive  specialisations  a  satisfactory  result  may  be  attained.  Thft 
right  of  transfer  is  confined  to  tha  different  chapters  of  th« 
same  section ;  the  section  has  thus  become  the  financial  uait 
of  the  legislature.  Appther  innovation  of  M.  Fould  deserves 
mention.  He  hasjdivicbsd  the  budget  into  two  parts,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  ap^  has  appropriated  special  revenues  to 
the  latter  part.  In  principle,  this  division  is  practically  rec(^** 
nised  by  every  one;  the  novelty  is  the  radical  separation  of 
the  accounts.  Instead  of  one  financial  Jaw  thare  |ire  4o  be 
two,  each  printed  in  its  separate  blue-book.      *     4    -        <* 

V.  One  word,  in  conclusion,  on  the  import  of  the  measures 
which  have  resulted  from  M.  Fould^s  memoir#  A  priori,  we 
put  no  trust  in  mechanical  automata,  announced  with  much 
ostentation  as  sovereign  and  infallible  remedies  for  the  evils 
of  society  and  of  the  state.  Such  remedies  do  not  spring 
in  full  armour  out  of  the  head  of  any  Jupiter  here  below, 
whether  his  name  be  Alexander  or  CeaBac,  Charlemagne  or 
Napoleon ;  rather  they  grow  towards  perfection  by  a  natural, 
organic,  and  gradual  development]^  Aud  when^they^h&ve  at- 
tained that  relative  perfection  wliicK  is  isdl  that  man  can  hope 
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for,  they  often  rot  and  disappear,  sometimes  leaving  behind 
ther^'  a'geim,  to  be  the  seed  of  a  new  series  of  developments* 
N6  adminl^rative  organisation^  therefore^  has  any  absolute 
yalue  in  ofUr  estimation;  for  any  such  organisation  can  be 
abused,  Whit  is  wanted  to  make  the  wheels  of  the  public 
ser^ce  run  easily,  besides  those  qualities  which  are  as  essen- 
tial morally  as  space  and  time  are  physically  necessary,  is 
that  statesmen  should  le^m  to  govern  their  passions,  and 
.  to  cdntrol  their  caprices.  After  this  is  done,  there  will  be 
always  extraordinary  circumstances  enough  to  cause  all  kinds 
of  unexpected  results.  But  argument  is  superfluous  when 
facts  are  speaking.  The  French  Emperor  definitively  re- 
nounced the  right  of  opening  supplementary  and  extra- 
ordinary credits,  on  the  31st  of  December  1861 ;  and  in  the 
following  May  the  Chamber  was  asked  for  177,795,382f.  on 
this  head.  Of  course  this  sum  was  granted.  On  the  9th  of 
last  February,  again,  a  fresh  application  for  supplementary 
credits  was  made  to  the  legislative  body.  This  time  the  sum 
was  only  38,046, 152f  But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  this  demand  will  be  the  last.  It  will  all  depend  on  what 
is  wanted.  Now  what  is  really  wanted  must  be  granted;  the 
important  thing  is  not  to  create  wants  artificially,  not  to  have 
too  many  ideas  which  crave  for  realisation.  Thus  the  expendi- 
ture continues;  only  the  legislative  body,  instead  of  being 
consulted  afterwards,  is  consulted  beforehand.  Still,  it  would 
not  be  just  to  deny  the  future  and  contingent  importance  of 
the  Emperor's  concession.  At  present,  France  chooses  to 
elect  deputies  who  scout  the  idea  of  being  chosen  by  the 
country  to  control  and  limit  the  government.  On  the  11th 
of  February  1863,  a  speaker  enunciated  the  received  doctrine 
when  he  declared  that  the  Chamber  was  elected  ^Ho  be.  in 
agreement  with  the  "government,''  or,  in  other  words,  "to  vote 
whatever  was  proposed," — an  operation  which  simply  makes 
the  pretended  control  a  farce.  But  the  Emperor  does  not 
«peak  thus.  He  says :  "  My  government  wants  control ;  it  is 
really  a  misfortune  to  be  a  sovereign  and  to  be  deprived  of  all 
surveillance."  But  if  France  now  accepts  her  representatives 
from  the  administration,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  country, 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  considered  the  most  incon- 
stant in  Europe,  will  cling  for  ever  to  her  present  doctrine. 
She  may  some  day  come  to  think  that  her  deputies  ought  to 
conth)l  and  limit  the  government ;  and  then  the  imperial 
concession  will  become  of  real  importance.  There  are  some- 
times agitations  which  no  government  can  resist. 

We  return,  then,  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out.     If 
the  continental  budgets  exhibit  a  steady  increase,  this  results 
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firom  the  tendency  to  strengthen  the  centralisation  of  govem- 
meiit,  to  extend  the  functions  and  interference  of  the  adminis- 
tration^ and  especially  to  nlake  use  of  the  conscription.  The 
arbitrary  power  of  levying  soldiers  leads  a  government  to 
maintain  lai^  armies ;  and  the  possession  of  t  strong  foroe 
leads  to  the  temptation  to  make  use  of  it.  The  increast  of 
tiie  budget  will  be  stopped^  as  if  by  enchantment,  when  the 
conscription,  except  as  against  invasion^  has  be6n  suppressed ; 
when  the  indirect  taxation  has  been  gradually  diminished  till 
it  is  brought  to  a  proper  balance  with  the  direct  taxes ;  and 
when  the  people  have  been  taught  to  require  an  account  of 
the  employment  of  every  penny  they  pay  into  the  treasurji.     f 


KINGLAKE  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR.1 

If  history  were  only  a  work  of  art,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
oyerrate  Mr.  >Kinglake's  success  as  a  historian.  No  man 
has  ever  made  history  so  charming,  and  yet  so  dignified* 
All  that  style  and  finish  can  contribute  is  here  in  extraordi- 
nary abundance.  Eyery  sentence  is  the  purest  English,  and 
yet  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  almost  foreign  from  that  yery 
circumstance.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  see  so  much  good 
writing  put  so  close  together ;  and  when  we  do  see  it,  we  are 
tempted  to  say  it  is  French.  It  is  a  literary  triumph  on 
which  any  man  may  be  content  to  rest  his  fame.  And  yet, 
like  other  triumphs,  it  has  its  drawbacks.  In  such  a  guise 
as  this,  how  are  we  to  tell  truth  from  fiction  P  Where  the 
beauty  of  form  is  so  conspicuous,  how  ean  we  question  or 
qualify  what  underlies  it  P  It  seems  impossible  that  narra- 
tive so  felicitous  can  conceal  any  uncertainties,  sarcasm  so 
pointed  ever  cloak  an  unjust  sneer,  portraiture  so  masterly 
ever  reproduce  rather  the  imagination  of  the  draughtsman 
than  the  features  of  the  object.  And  if  there  is  danger  for 
the  reader,  there  is  danger  for  the  writer  also.  The  skill 
which  can  make  gossip  seem  historical,  and  rumour  pass  for 
truth ;  which  can  render  parliamentary  papers  amusing,  and 
inve«t  with  a  dramatic  interest  the  moves  of  rival  diplomatists; 
is  too  near  akin  to  magic  to  be  altogether  a  harmless  posses- 
siQU.  It  must  be  a  temptation  to  use  it,  a  temptation  to 
believe  in  it  when  used.  Nor  is  this  the  only  risk  to  which 
Mr.  Kinglake  has  been  exposed.  Very  much  of  his  work  is 
based  on  materials  which  cannot  now  be  made  public.  He 
has  had,  therefore,  not  merely  to  represent  fairly  the  contents 
of  his  authorities,  but  to  gauge  their  value.  Now  manuscript 
authorities  which  are  not  common  property  are  ensnaring 
things*  to  h|Lve  to  do  with.  A  writer  into  whose  hands  they 
are  committed  comes  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in  their  trust- 
wortjhiness^  analogous  to  that  which  a  picture-collector  takes 
in  the  genuineness  of  his  gallery.  And  a  passage  in  Mr.  £ing^ 
lakers  preface  seems  to  show  some  traces  of  this  influence. 
"  For  tne  present,"  he  says,  "  this  portion  of  the  book  must 
rest  upon  what,  after  all,  is  the  chief  basis  of  our  historical 
knowledge — must  rest  upon  the  statement  of  one  who  had 
good  means  of  knowing  the  truth."  Here  there  seems  to  be 
some  confusion  between   personal  knowledge  of  facts  and 

'  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea i  its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Promsi 
domn  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Radian.  By  Alexander  William  Kinglake.  £din- 
bafgh  and  London:  Blackwood.    1863* 
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personal  knowledge  of  evidence.  Mr.  Kinglake's  laiowledge 
is  of  the  latter  kind, — ^highly  valuable,  no  doubt,  but  not  quite 
tile  same  thing  as  the  former.  That  he  fully  believes  he  has 
eiven  us  the  result  of  his  researches  fairly  we  do  not  question 
for  a  moment ;  and  he  tells  us  that  he  has  left  to  some  future 

feneration  the  neans  of  proving  to  themselves  that  he  has 
one  so.  Sut  till  then  he  can  hardly  complain  if  the  credit 
accorded  to  his  narrative  falls  somewhdt  short  of  that  which  is 
due  to  the  historian  whose  references  afford  us  a  clue  to  his 
investigations,  and  a  check  on  his  accuracy.  And  Mr.  King- 
lake  is  more  than  ordinarily  open  to  danger  from  this  quarter, 
from  the  marked  preference  which  he  displays  for  the  personal 
element  in  history.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  shut  out  general 
considerations  altogether  from  his  view;  but  there  is  a  Striking 
contrast  between  his  somewhat  commonplace  reflections  on 
the  public  law  of  Ewrope,  or  his  comparison  of  absolute  with 
constitutional  government,  and  the  brilliant  pictures  which 
he  gives  us  of  Lord  Stratford,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  or  Napo- 
leon III.  The  one  has  been  a  part  of  his  task :  the  other  has 
been  a  labour  of  love.  But  the  functions  of  the  biographer 
and  the  historian  are  essentially  distinct.  History,  inde^,  is 
the  record  of  the  administration  of  general  laws  by  human 
agents ;  and  the  operation  of  the  law  may  often  show  traces  of 
the  weakness  or  the  caprice  of  the  administrator.  But  the 
moments  at  which  it  is  given  to  one  man  to  change  the  des- 
tiny of  nations  are  few  indeed.  In  Mr.  Kinglake'd  estima- 
tion, they  are  constantly  recurrent.  In  his  hands  history 
assumes  the  aspect  of  a  French  memoir ;  the  organic  deve- 
lopment of  a  providential  design  retires  behind  the  detaik  of 
a  scandalous  chronicle. 

We  have  placed  these  few  remarks  on  Mr.  Kinglake's 
style  and  method  at  the  commencemenfrt)f  our  criticism  of 
his  volumes,  because  in  what  follows  we  propose  to^  deal  • 
with  the  work  simply  as  a  narrative  of  facts*  That  is  its 
real  interest  at  the  present  moment.  Hereafter  men  may 
discuss  the  place  which  it  will  occupy  in  the  literature  of  the 
country :  now  the  question  is  rather — ^Does  it  correctly  repre- 
sent the  causes,  does  it  rightly  apportion  the  blame,  of  the 
war  in  the  Crimea  P 

"  There  was  repose  in  the  empire  -of  the  Sultan,  and 
even  the  rival  Churches  of  Jerusalem  were  suffering  each 
other  to  rest,  when  the  French  President,  in  cold  blood,  and 
under  no  new  motive  for  action,  took  up  the  forgotten  cauae 
of  the  Latin  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  began  to  apply  it  as  » 
wedge  for  sundering  the  peace  of  the  "v^wld.**    Of  the  truth 
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of  ti^B  fact  stated  in  this  sentence  there  can  be  no  doubfe.. 
Prince  Lewis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  elected  President  of 
t)ie  French  Republic  in  December  1849,  and  by  the  follow* 
ing  May  the  French  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  had  been 
instructed  to  demand  the  strict  execution  of  the  grants  made 
to  the  Latin  Church  by  the  treaty  of  1740.    Now,  during  the 
century  which  had  elapsed  since  that  treaty  the  Greeks  had 
contrived  to  get  possession  of  all  the  sanctuaries  to  which  this 
claim  referred,  and  the  Porte  had  at  different  times  issued 
a  variety  of  firmans  establishing  them  in  these  usurpations. 
So  far,   therefore,  as   the  rival   Churches  were   concerned, 
both  coidd  make  out  a  title.    Both  held  under  the  Sultan's 
grants.     The  difference  was,  that  the  Latins  claimed  under 
an  earlier  document,  and  that  too  a  treaty  unalterable  except 
by  the  consent  of  both  the  contracting  parties;  the  Gbreeks 
claimed  under  later  grants,  not  having  the  force  of  treaties, 
but  to  this  they  added  the  prescriptive  right  derived  from 
long  and  uninterrupted  posselsion.    It  might  have  seemed 
that  this  was,  of  all  others,  a  case  for  compromise.     Had  the 
matter  been  properly  represented  to  Russia,  the  natural  guar- 
dian of  the  rights  of  the  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey,  there  ' 
need  have  been  little  difficulty  in  making  an  arrangement 
which  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned.    The  first  step  towards  such  a  settlement  would  haye 
been  to  ascertain  the  precise  extent  andcatare  of  the  conflict- 
ing claii^s;  and  this  course  the  Turkish  Government  was 
quite  willing  to  adopt.    The  Porte  fully  admitted  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  1740,  but  declined  to  pronoimoe  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  fulfilled,  until  tiie 
firmans  granted  to  other  Christian  bodies  had  been  examined. 
Under  the  circumstances,  this  seems  to  have  been  a  perfectly 
reasonable  refusal.    However  just  might  be  the  pretensions 
put  forward  by  the  Latins,  they  were  wholly  new  to  the  gene- 
ration of  Turkish  statesmen  upon  whom  they  were  pressed. 
The  Frapce  which  had  originated  them  had  passed  away ; 
andl  the  ministers  of  the  Porte  must  have  listened  with  an 
irresistible  sense  of  anachronism  to  the  assertion  that  '^  Europe 
awaits  with  impatience  the  happy  solution  of  a  negotiation 
commeneed#"  b^  Prince  Lewis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  for  the 
"  revendication"  of  sanctuaries  granted  to  Lewis  XV. 

But  the  French  Ambassador  would  hear  of  no  compro- 
misea  The  only  basis  of  negotiation  which  he  was  prepared 
to  accept  was  the  treaty  of  1740,  unmodified  by  any  subse- 
anent  firmans ;  and  when,  after  the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to 
oisonss  the  qu^tion  on  this  footing,  he  sent  home  for  further 
inatroktionsi  he  received  for  answer  that  the  French  Govern- 
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Blent  could  not  '^  treat  seriously  a  document  lullied  \^y  % 
manifest  contradiction.''  At  this  point  the  Austrian  represent 
tative  intervened  with  a  note,  which,  while  apparently  making 
common  cause  with  the  French,  held  out  rather  more  hope  of 
a  settlement,  by  an  implied  exception  in  favour,  of  such  later 
engagements  as  had  been  ''  sanctioned  \fj  commoki  consent  ;^' 
and  suggested,  in  the  first  instance,  the  appointment  of  a 
mixed  commission,  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  Latin 
possessions  in  1740.  The  result  of  this  investigation  seems 
to  have  established,  that  the  ten  sanctuaries  which  at  the  date 
of  the  treaty  were  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Latins  had 
now  either  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  or  were  held 
in  common  by  the  two  communions.  M.  de  Lavalette  seems 
now  to  have  been  willing  for  the  first  time  to  abate  a  little  of 
his  claims.  Instead  of  insisting  on  the  literal  fulfilmeat  of  the 
treaty,  he  proposed  to  extend  the  principle  of  joint  possession 
to  all  the  sanctuaries.  At  the  outset  of  the  negotiations  this 
proposition  might  have  stood  some  chance  of  being  accepted ; 
out  the  menacing  attitude  of  France  had  by  this  time  brought 
the  Russian  envo^  into  the  field,  with  a  demand  that  the  sta- 
tus quo  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  Between  these  two  fires 
the  Turkish  ministers  stood  he^less.  The  French  demands 
remained  unrejected,  but  uncomplied  with ;  and  M.  de  La- 
valette began  to  talk  to  Lord  Stratford  of ''  making  use  of 
the  great  naval  f oree  aow  possessed  by  France  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and,  by  blockading  the  Bardanelles,  bringing  the 
question  in  debate  forthwith  to  a  satisfactory  issue." 

It  is  at  this  point,  early  in  the  year  1852,  that  Mr.  King- 
lake  begins  his  narrative.  We  need  only  just  recall  to  our 
readers'  memories  the  several  stages  by  which  the  question 
was  brought  to  a  settlement.  Defeated  in  its  attempt  at  post- 
ponement or  compromise,  the  Porte  had  recourse  to  the  still 
simpler  expedient  of  giving  both  sides  what  they  asked.  The 
validity  of  the  Latin  elaims  was  acknowledge  in  a  note ; 
the  validity  of  the  conflicting  Greek  clairtis  was  recognised  in 
a  finnan.  Then  all  the  resourees  of  Turkish  diplomacy  w«re 
tasked,  first  to  avoid  putting  either  of  these  grants  into  exe- 
cution,, and  next  to  endeavour,  by  a  partial  concession  to  one 
party,  to  neutralise  a  partial  concession  to  the  <)ther.  At 
length;  however,  the  stronger  and  better*sustained  pressure  of 
the  French  Ambassador  carried  the  day,  and  on  the  22d  of 
December  the  demands  of  the  Latin  Church  were  finally  and 
publicly  complied  with.  The  advance  of  the  Hussian  army 
to  the  frontier,  and  Prince  Mentschikoff 's  mission,  foUovedL ' 
So  far  as  the  Holy  Places  were  concemed,  the  latter  was  per-: 
fectly  successful.    Lord  Stratford  diBcoverecL  oommon  tsrmsj 
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on  wbicli  J)oth  disputa.nts  could  agree;  and  after  tliree  yean' 
debate  the  question  was  finally  set  at  rest. 

*  It  is  a  defect  in  tliis  portion  of  Mr.  Einglake's  work,  that 
he  fails  to  draw  out  the  motives  which  actuated  the  French 
President  in  intervening,  as  it  turned  out,  to  such  grave 
purpose,  in  the  much- vexed  Eastern  question.  Although  it 
is  not  true  that  "  Catholic  Europe  awaited  with  impatience" 
the  restoration  of  the  Latin  sanctuaries, — ^Europe  in  1850 
being  very  little  disposed  to  expect  any  thing,  patiently  or 
impatiently,  from  Prince  Xiewis,  Bonaparte, — ^the  expression 
is  unquestionably  true  as  applied  to  Catholic  France.  The 
attitude  of  the  French  clergy  towards  the  President,  which 
gave  so  much  scandal  after  the  2d  of  December,  dated  back 
to  the  time  of  his  election,  and  contributed,  in  no  small 
measure^  to  influence  the  events  which  took  place  two  years 
later.  For  the  first  time  since  the  iiojl  d  the  old  monarchy, 
France  had  a  government  which  w(p  permitted  by  its  ante- 
cedents and  impelled  by  its  interests  to  consult  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  people.  la  the  eyes  of  a  ^rge  portion  of  the 
nation,  the  President  stood  between  society  and  a  new  reign 
of  terror ;  and  the  revolution,  which  the  Conservatives  of 
France  dreaded,  as  bringing  coji&munism  and  confiscation  in 
its  train,  the  Catholics  of  France  hated  for  having  driven  the 
Pope  from  Home.  Where  the  encQiy  of  both  these  sections 
was  one  and  the  same,  it  was  obviously  their  interest  to  unite 
m  support  of  a  common  protector.  The  clergy  were  not  long 
in  inventing  a  theory  on  which  to  base  the  alliance.  The 
Beformation,  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  emancipation  of 
physical  and  speculative  science,  were  proclaimed  to  be  the 
common  parents  of  ideas  of  liberty  and  independence,  which 
had  for  their  foundation  an  impartial  hatred  of  all  authority, 
human  and  divine,  and  for  their  result  an  unchecked  reign  of 
pride,  selfishness,  scepticism,  and  private  judgment.  All  philo- 
sophy wa«  denounced  imder  the  name  of  rationalism,  and  the 
very  notioi^  of  fr^dpm  scouted,  as  savouring  of  Luther  and 
Itous|eau.  It  was  a  great  opportunity  for  a  Bonaparte,  with 
a  taste  for  ftpeculatj^ve  despotism,  and  as  such  the  President 
seized  it.  He  had  no  faster  friends  than  Father  Yentura, 
M.  Yeuillbt,  and  the  Abbe  Gaume ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
repaid  their  attachment.  The  religious  deportment  of  the 
President  did  him  the  highest  honour.  He  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  weigh  his  wor^^  carefully;  and  now  he  spoke  of  the 
Church  with  a  decorum  which  would  have  edified  Lewis  XI. 
Nor  did  he  neglee^  |o  do  her  more  substantial  services.  He 
not  only  garrisoned  Home  for  the  Pope,  but  he  raised  the 
salaries  of  the  clergy ;  and,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
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Orleans  period^  his  appointments  to  bishoprics  were  conspi- 
cuously good.  Catholic  interests,  in  short,  were  for  the  tim^ 
in  good  hands.  If  OathoUc  principles  were  less  fortunate,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  when  great  interests  are  at  stake 
principles  mostly  hate  to  shift  for  themselves.  This  feeling 
towards  the  President  was  strongest,  of  course,  among  the 
absolutists  of  the  Univers;  but  it  extended  itself  to  far  more 
eminent  men  than  any  of  that  faction,  as,  for  instance,  to  M. 
de  Montalembert,  and  the  illustrious  Spaniard  Donoso  Cortes. 
It  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coup'^&tai,  and  to 
shield  Lewis  Napoleon  from  the  consequences  of  that  act. 
It  reached  its  height,  perhaps,  about  the  spring  of  1853,  at 
which  time  it  seemed  very  probable  that  it  would  arail  to* 
bring  Pius  IX.  to  Paris  to  crown  Napoleon  III.,  as  a  similar 
reaction,  under  the  Consulate,  had  brought  Pius  YII.  to 
anoint  Napoleon  I. 

On  a  goyemmeiA  and  a  society  such  as  this,  the  question 
of  the  Holy  Places  pressed  with  peculiar  force.  It  had  great 
claims  on  a  clergy  which  wish^  to  see  France  once  more 
take  her  stand  as  4  great  Catholic  power  in  contrast  with 
the  France  of  Louis  Philippe,  or  Austria  before  the  Con- 
cordat ;  it  had  great  claims  on  a  djmasty  which  desired,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  identify  itself  with  the  ancient  policy  of 
France,  and  to  combine  in  its  own  behalf  the  religious  and 
political  enthusiasm  of  Frenchmen.  Until  the  eighteenth 
century,  during  which,  by  a  course  of  philosophical  studies, 
France  ^'had  obtained  a  tight  control  over  her  religious 
feelinc;s,''  the  maintenance  of  a  Latin  protectorate  in  the 
East  had  been  a  favourite  object  with  her  statesmen.  For 
two  centuries,  indeed,  after  the  last  erusade,  pilgrimage  had 
been  surrotmded  with  difficulties  ;  and  the  Latin  Church  had 
done  its  best  to  meet  the  want,  W  the  institution  of  the 
Jubilee,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Apostles  for 
the  Sanctuaries  at  Jerusalem  as  the  object  of  devotion.  Still 
this  was  regarded  in  some  degree  as  a  mere  expedient ;  and 
after  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Sultan  Seiim,  and  the  final 
abandonment  of  all  hope  of  restoring  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  Christians  of  the  West  turned  their  thoughts  to 
the  more  feasible  design  of  inducing  the  Porte  to  grant  cer- 
tain stated  privileges  to  European  pilgfims.  The  natural 
power  to  effect  this  was  France.  Tne  House  of  Habsburg 
was  too  close  a  neighbour  to  the  Turks  to  be  any  thing  but 
their  enemy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Turks  regarded 
the  title  of  ''  Eing  of  Jerusalem"  as  conveying  a  stsmding 
threat  against  their  empire.  Italy  was  instantly  a  prey 
to  the  ravages  of  their  piratical  expeditions.    But  France, 
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while  itself  almost  invulnerable  by  Turkey,  was  tlie 
enemy  of  its  enemies ;  end  from  the  year  1528,  when  Solimaa 
promised  Francis  I.  that  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  should 
iiye  iif  ffbaoe,  and  keep  without  molestation  or  <q>prefisi0ii 
such  of*  the  sanctuaries  as  they  then  occupied,  a  friendship 
groT^  up  between  the  two  powers  which  resulted  in  a  suc- 
cession of  treaties  and  firmans  granting  exceptional  privi- 
leges to  pilgrims  of  French  nationality,  or  traveUiug  under 
French  protection.  This  was  the  state  of  things  which  the 
Fjl»nch  Catholics  wished  to  see  revived  under  Napoleon  III. ; 
and  il  was  this  feeling  on  their  part  which  helped  to  make 
the  Crimean  war  so  popular  in  the  country.  *  Even  M.  de 
Mpntalembert  expressed  his  sorrow,  in  1854,  that  he  had 
done  any  thing  by  his  publications  to  embarrass  the  hand 
which  was  to  carr^  the  sword  and  the  standard  of  France. 
A  reCgious  enthusiaapi  got  oonnected  with  the  Eastern 
question,  and  shed  a  halo  over  all  concerned  in  it ;  and  the 
chief  of  the  State,  being  sorely  in  need  oi  a  moral  covering 
of  some  kind,  gla^y  availed  himself  oMhe  one  which  the 
clergy  held  out  fol*  his  aoceptance. 

But  if  the  suddenly  revived  enthusiasm  of  France  on  the 
subject  of  the  sanctuaries  at  Jerusalem  was  only  a  part  of 
the  new  Bonapartist  ecclesiastical  policy,  so  also  was  the 
Jlussian  opposition  to  the  Latin  cluinxs  only  a  part  of  tiie 
general  imperial  policy  *toi^ards  Turkey  and  her  Christian 
subjects.  In  one  of  the  most  ably  written  chapters  of  his 
work,  Mr.  Einglake  sketches  with  great  clearness  the  con- 
flicting inotives  by  which  this  poUcy  was  governed.  In  the 
pOpulf^  aspect  of  the  question,  it  was  mainly  a  religious  one. 
A  Turkish  war  was  the  crusade  of  the  Russian  peasant,  to 
which  he  was  ever  being  invited  by  the  cry  of  his  captive 
brethren*  The  exceptional  position  which  ^e  Greek  CSiris- 
tians  held  under  their  Ottoman  rulers  did  much  to  strengthen 
this  view  of  the^ase.  The  very  fSsust  that  they  had  contmued 
to  '^^well  alone  and  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations" 
Was  a  standing  witness  of  their  need  of  succour.  They  had 
remained  a  distinct  nationality  as  well  as  a  distinct  religion.  ^ 
And  then  the  notion  of  a  crusade  was  a  familiar  one  to  the 
Russian  people.  All  their  wars  had  more  or  less  partakoi 
of  this  character.  Standing  aloof  from  the  European  system, 
and  constituting  in  themselves  a  distinct  and  almost  self-  ]! 
contained  religion,  they  had  never  witnessed  a  contest  be- 
tween combatants  of  the  same  faith,  or  learned  to  dissociate 
theideas  of  policy  and  religion  in  the  way  which  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  had  been  forced  to  do.    Added  to  tUs 
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feelmg  there  was  the  desire  fof  national  aggrandisement 
nataral  to  a  powerful  aristocracy  shut  out  from  inferferen6e 
in  home  politics^  and  bending  all  their  energies  towards  the 
quasi-diplomatic  career  open  in  some  degree  to  alt  Russian 
travellers  among  the  upper  classes.  "  For  such  as  llerG  the 
politic  fewy  there  was  the  Golden  HorUi  with  its  command  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  aU  its  fait  promise 
of  wealth  and  empire.  In  the  horizon  of  the  pious  multitude 
there  rose  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia.  Ambition  was  sanctified 
by  religion.  The  most  pious  might  righteously  desire  tfiat 
the  devotion  of  their  militant  Church  should  be  aided  t)V  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  the  most  worldly-minded  sCates- 
man  could  look  with  approval  on  the  scheme  of  a  lucrative 
crusade."^  But  although  one  or  other  of  these  in(9tived  was 
always  present  to  the  mind  of  ev^y  Kussian,  they  were 
never  present  alone.  There  were  always  others  to  counter- 
balance them.  He  who  would  win  Constantinople  must 
count  upon  having  to  hold  his  own  against  the  rivalry  of 
Europe ;  and  besides  this,  there  was  the  probability  that  its 
possession  would  tend  to  an  utter  dislocation  of  the  Russian 
political  system,  from  the  obvious  difficultv  of  ruling  a  vast 
Northern  empire  from  a  Southern  capital.  Thus,  between 
popular  enthusiasm  on  the  one  side,  and  the  prudence  which 
comes  with  long  gazing  oh  an  uncertain  future  on  the  other, 
the  imperial  policy  mo^^Bd  irresolute ;  one  thing  only  being 
clear,  that  the  door  must  never  be  shut  against  Russia,  that 
Constantinople  must  never  pass  into  any  other  hands  than 
hers.  This  last  consideration  seems  to  have  been  the 'one 
which,  at  any  rate  during  the  last  twenty-five  yeaM  bf  his 
life,  had  most  weight  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  After  the 
peace  of  Adrianople,  his  object  seems  to  have  been  to  pre- 
serve the  Turkish  empire  intact,  not  certainly  from  any  dis- 
interested motive,  but  still  not  with  any  distinct  notion  of 
himself  living  to  profit  by  its  overthrow.  He  was  content, 
therefore,  to  see  his  influence  paramount  a%  Constantinople, 
and  to  be  recognised  there  as  the  governing  power  in  Turk- 
ish affiiirs,  the  unquestioned  controller  of  Vhe  Ottonlan  desti* 
nies.  But  to  the  realisation  of  this  ambitioSi  there  was  one 
great  obstacle.  The  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
was  Sir  Stratford  Canning.  Into  the  natiire  of  the  Vast  and 
almost  unquestioned  sway  which  he  exercised  over  the  Turk- 
ish ministers  there  is  no  need  to  enteh  Probably  no  part 
of  Mr.  Kinglake^s  book  is  better  known, — certainly  none 
deserves  to  be, — ^than  the  description  of  the  "  great  ifeltchi." 
We  wiU  only  say  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Einglake  greatiy  ex« 
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aggerates  hia  popularity  at  the  Porte.  In  reaKty,  tlie  Turks 
hated  him ;  and  though  they  submitted  to  his  dictates  and 
recognised  his  value  as  a  protector,  they  would  gladly,  again 
and  again,  have  sacrificed  that  advantage  to  have  had  an 
ambassador  less  absolute  and  less  insulting. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  precise  views  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  towards  Turkey  at  the  beginning  of  1853, 
tho  period  at  which  he  makes  his  first  appearance  on   the 
scene.     His  indignation  at  the  language  used  by  the  French 
minister  at  Constantinople  was  no  doubt  very  great,  and  by 
no  meana  unwarranted.    To  hear  of  the  appearance  of  a 
French  fleet  off  Jaffit,  and  a  French  occupation  of  Jemsalero, 
— "  when,"  said  the  minister,  "  we  shall  have  aU  the  sanc- 
tuaries,"^— must  have  been  a  new  feeling  to  a  Russian  Czar. 
But  in  his  famous  interviews  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymonr,  in 
January  and  February  1853,  he  makes  hardly  any  reference 
to  the  French  proceedings.     The  terms  of  the  memorandum 
on  the  Russian  policv  towards  Turkey,  drawn  up  by  Gaunt 
Kesselrode  in  1844,  lor  the  information  of  the  English  Fo- 
reign Office,  might  have  been  stretched  without  very  great 
violence,  so  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  England  to  remon- 
strate with  the  Porte  for  somewhat  forgetting  its  obligation^ 
towards  Russia,  in  its  eagerness  to  conciliate  France.     In- 
stead, however,  of  dwelling  on  this  part  of  the  memorandum,  . 
he  preferred  to  assume  that  the  time  was  come  to  evoke  that 
concert  between  the  English  Government  and  himself  which 
the  memorandum  spoke  of  as  desirable  in  the  event  of  the 
impending  fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire.    What  advantage  he 
really  promised  to  himself  from  the  changes  which  he  now, 
apparently  for  the  first  time,  began  definitely  to  look  forward 
to,  it  is  hard  to  say.    In  conversing  with  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  he  carefully  restricted  himself  to  negations.     ^*  I 
will  not  tolerate  the  permanent  occupation  of  Constantinople 
hj  the  Russians :  having  said  this,  1  will  say  that  it  never 
shall  be  held  by  the  English,  or  French,  or  any  other  great 
nation.    Again,  I  never  will  permit  an  attempt  at  the  recon- 
struction of  a  Bysantine  empire,  or  such  an  extension  of 
Greece  as  would  render  her  a  powerful  state ;  still  less  will  I 
permit  the  breaking  up  of  Turkey  into  little  republics ; — 
rather  than  submit  to  any  of  these  arrangements,  I  would  eo 
to  war,  and  as  long  as  I  have  a  man  or  a  musket  left  would 
carry  it  on.''    On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  most  probable 
supposition  is,  that  the  Czar  cared  less  about  the  territorial 
aggrandisement  of  his  dominions  than  about  the  personal 
gratification  of  presiding  over  the  distribution  of  an  empire 
»  K  P.  i.  no.  61. 
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which  it  had  been  the  work  of  Lord  Stratford's  life  to  keep 
together.  To  do  this,  he  might  even  have  cons«q^  to  take 
no  share  in  the  spoil,  while  he  enriched  England  with  Candia 
and  Egjrpt.  The  English  Cabinet  answered  him,  through 
two  successive  Foreign  Secretaries,  who,  though  differing  as 
to  the  prospects  of  Turkey,  agreed  that  England  could  not 
anticipate  its  downfall,  or  move  in  the  settlement  of  a  question 
of  European  interest  without  the  sanction  of  a'^Europton 
congress.  Nicholas  then  changed  his  tone,  and  betrayed  the 
irritation  which  the  neutral  position  taken  up  by  England  at 
Constantinople  had  really  caused  him.  ^'  The  EngUsk  Cabi* 
net  expresses  the  desire  that  the  greatest  forbearance  should 
be  shown  towards  the  Porte.  The  Emperor  is  conscious  of 
never  having  acted  otherwise.  The  English  Cabinet  itsdlf 
admits  it.  But,  in  order  that  the  Emperor  may  continue  to 
concur  in  that  system  of  forbearance, — to  abstain  from  any 
demonstration,  from  any  perepoiptory  language, — ^it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  system  should  be  equally  observed  by 
all  the  powers  at  once.  France  hag  adopted  another.  .... 
With  regard  to  all  these  acts  of  violence  England  observed  a 
complete  silence.  She  neither  offered  support  to  the  Porte, 
Aor  addressed  remonstrances  to  the  French  Government." 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  this  censure  upon  England  was 
in  some  respects  well  foimded.  We  had  allowed  France  to 
exert  an  amount  of  pressure  on  the  Porte,  which,  if  attempted 
by  Eussia,  would  have  drawn  down  upon  her  the  strong 
remonstrances  of  the  Foreign  Office.  The  reasons  of  this 
indifference  probably  were  that  France  was  not  likely  to  in- 
terfere very  actively  in  the  general  course  of  Turkish  politics, 
and  that  we  had  not,  in  her  case,  any  common  data  from 
which  to  argue,  such  as  Kussia  had  supplied  us  with  in  the 
memorandum  of  1844. 

Upon  the  failure  of  these  overtures  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment, the  Czar  seems  to  have  once  more  contracted  his 
schemes.  They  at  length  resolved  themselves  into  this.  He 
would  send  an  extraordinary  embassy  to  Constantinople, 
charged  avowedly  with  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Holy  Places ;  but  secretly,  and  in  addition,  com- 
missioned to  wring  from  the  weakness  of  the  Porte  a  substan* 
tial  concession,  which  should  make  up,  in  the  eyes  of  Russia 
and  of  Europe,  for  that  loss  of  paramount  influence  which  he 
had  of  late  been  compelled  to  submit  to.  This  concession 
assumed  at  different  times  many  different  forms,  but  '4t  may 
be  said  with  accuracy,  that,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  Russia' 
always  required  the  Porte  to  give  her  an  instrument  which 
should  have  the  force  of  a  treaty  engagement,  and  confer 
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]^pon  her  the  right  to  insist  that  the  Greek  Church  and  der^ 
in  Turkey  should  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their 
existing  privileges.*  ....  It  was  plain  tnat  for  the  Sultan 
to  yielg  thus  mucby  would  be  to  make  the  Czar  a  partaker  of 
his .^jlverei^nty•  ....  The  indolence  or  the  wise  instinct  of 
the  Mussulman  rulers  had  given  \o  the  Christian  '  nations' 
living  within  the  Sultan's  dominions  many  of  the  blessings 
whi<£  ^e  cherish  under  the  name  of  '  self-government:'  and 
since  the  Greek  Christians  had  exercised  these  privileges  bj 
deputing  their  bishops  and  their  priests  to  administer  the 
authority.. conceded  to  the  ^nation/  it  followed  that  the 
spiritual  dominioi\  of  the  priesthood  had  become  blen'ded  with 
a  g^reat  share*  of  teimporal  power.  So  inany  of  the  duties  of 
prefects,  of  magistrates,  of  assessors,  of*  collectors,  and  of 
police.,  were  discharged  by  bishops,  ^riests^  and  deacons,  that 
a  protectorate  of  thessr  ecclesiastics  might  be  so  used  Vj  a 
powerful  foreign  prince  as  to  ^arrV  winiif  a  virtual  sove- 
reignty over  tenor  fourtebimiliioiiS^ «f  laymen.''*  This 
concession  the  Turkish  Government  steadily' refused  to  make. 
Prince  Men tschikoff  left  Constantinople  4!t  the,. end  of  May. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  month  the  Czar's  determina- 
tion to  occupy  the  "Principalities  jras  mjuLe  known  to  Europe  ; 
and  on  the  "^  "^  ^~^'  ^^~  t»>-^---- «  ^i--  ti— xi. 
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resolve,  the  English  ^nd 

up  to.QU  anchorage  outside  fixe  Dardanelles 

The-  abrupt  ending  of  Prince  Mentschiko£rs  mission  is 
the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  events  which  preceded 
the  war.  Up  to  that  time  the  English  Government  had  felt 
an  amoui^t  of  confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  Nicholas, 
which  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  diplomatic  records. 
They  were  absolutely  without  suspicion.  The  Czar  s  character 
stdod  so  high  in  Europe ;  Jiis  affection  for  England,  and  his 
relation^  with  individual  English  statesmen  were  so  well 
known';  the  identity  of  his  Turkish  policy  with  ours  had  be- 
come'so.coippleliely  a  part  of  the  traditions  of  the  Foreign 
Office,-^that  n5  evidence  tiSiort  of  his  own  acts  would  have  been 
receiveSL  ij^ainst  liim.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  panic  among 
the  Turkish  ministers,  consequent  on  the  arrival  of  Prince 
Mentschikon  and  the  resignation  of  Fuad  Effendi,  when  the 
French  fleet  was  ordered  to  Salamis,  Lord  Clarendon  had  an 
interview  wilh  Count  Walewski,  at  which  he  pointed  out 
that  ''when  thto  intelligence  from  Constantinople  was  analysed, 
and  divested  of  the  colour  imparted  to  it  by  local  excitement, 
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there  was  but  one  fact  to  deal  with.  Prince  Mentschikgff'fl 
refiisal  to  treat  with  Fuad  EflTendi;"  and  ''vfentured  to  remark 
that  a  policy  of  suspicion  was  neither  wise  nor  safe,  and  often 
led  to  hasty  determinations,  and  that,  after  the  solemn  aasul*- 
ances  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  lio  intimation  qC  any 
change  in  his   policy  having   been   made,   her .  Majesty's 
Government  were  bound  to  believe,  until  they  had  proofs  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  mission  of  Prince  Mentschikon  was  not 
of  a  character  menacing  to  the  independence  and  integritv  of 
Turkey/'*    Again,  on  the  next  day,  he  writes  to  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  that  her  Majesty's  Government  "have  felt  no 
alarm,  and  have  not  shared  the  appsehensions"  of  the  French 
Cabinet.     A  week  later,  in  another  conversation  with  Count 
Walewski,  Lord  Clarendon,  while  he  "  hoped  the  two  Govern- 
ments would  always  act  to^etber  when  their  policy  and 
their  interests  wire  identical,     felt  obliged  to  **  frankly  say, 
that  the  recent  proce^diofi^  of  the  French  Government  were 
not  the  best  calculated  tp   s^cttre  ih^    desirable  result/'^ 
During  the  whole  time  that  the  Prince  was  at  Constantinople 
the  Emperor  was  Reiterating  his  assurances.    At  one  time 
Count  Nesselrode  tells  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  that,  besides 
tfhe  dispute  about  the  Holy  Places,  Russia  had  no  other 
'^evance  agaii^t  Turkey,  except  some  outstanding  private 
claims,  "  suck  as  form  part  of  the  current  business  of  every 
Chancery."^    At  another  time  he  wrote  to  Baron  Brunnow 
that  the  Emperor's  intentions  were  unaltered,  and  that  the 
special  mission  had  not,  and  never  had  had,  any  other  object 
than  what  had  been  communicated  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment.  Belying  on  these  repeated  disclaimers,  Lord  Clarendon 
was  able,  as  late  as  the  16th  of  May,  to  write  to  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour  in  terms  implying  unabated  confidence  in  the  Czar, 
whose  '^  frank  and  friendly  explanations  had  enabled  them 
to  disregard  instead  of  sharing  in"  the  apprehensions  which 
existed  throughout  Europe.®    Even  t)n  the  Slst  of  May,  when 
the  news  of  Prince  Mentschikoff's  departure  h^  arrived, 
after  summing  up  Count  Nesflelrode's  un&roken  series  of 
declarations  from  February  to  May,  and  coi^trasting  them 
with  the  acts  of  the  ambassador,  he  still  clings  to  the  hope 
that  the  prince  has  exceeded  his  instructions,  and  €bq)resses 
his  confidence  that  the  real  policy  and  intention^  of  Russia 
are  unchanged.^  But  Count  Nesselrode  was  unable  to  disavow 
what  had  taken  place  at  Constantinople ;  an^  the  faith  of  the 
English  Government,  not  merely  in  Nicholas's  policy,  but.  in 
his  word,  was  gone. 
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Ifr  ift  neeesaarjr  to*  keep  tlus  fact  in  nund,  ia  order  \o 
estimate  properly-  the  etaie  of  complete  isolation  on  the  Hast- 
em  question  in  which  Lord  Aberdeen's  cabinet  found  them- 
selves in  June  18d3«    The  Czar  had  deceived  them,  and  the 
vary  fact  that  he  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  do  so  pro- 
bably led  them  to  regard  his  designs,  now  suddenly  unmasked, 
with  almost  exaggerated  apprehenjsion.    To  the  defence  of 
Turkey  il^agland  stood  pledged,  both  by  the  general  tenor 
of  her  policy  in  the  East,  a^d  by  the  advice  and  countenance 
she  had  giveft  ix>  the  Porte  in  its  resistance  to  the  demands  of 
NiclM^as.    Austria  had  not  been  on  good  terms  with  Turkey 
«i&ce  J849,  wheH  she  had  unsuccessiully  demanded  the  ex- 
tradition of  the  Hungarian  refugees.     Iler  intervention  in 
Montenegro  had  been  vigorous  and  decisive.    A  strong  per- 
sonal friendship  Existed  between  the  emperors.     The  Czar 
had  constantly  proclwned  the  absolute  identity  of  the  Aus- 
trian policy  with  his  own^  «nd  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  fully 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  stcret  underqtandmg  between 
the  two  governments  on  the  Eastern  question, — an  under- 
<  standing  made  all  the  more  probable  by  the  great  and  un- 
requited services  which  Nicholas  had  rendered  to  Francis 
Joseph  in  1849.     The  whole  it  priori  argument,  therefore,  * 
was  against  the  possibility  of  a  cordial  union  with  Austria 
to  restrain  Russian  aggression-;  nor  was  tl^re  any  thing  in 
the  communications  wnich  the  English  Government  had  held 
with  Tier  up  to  this  time — Midsummer  1863 — to  conflict  with 
that  view  of  the  case.     In  April  Lord  Stratford  had  found 
the  Austrian  charg^-d'aflSures  at  Constantinople  '^  not  pre- 
pared, .in  case  of  the  Russian  ambassador  threatening  to 
withdraw,  to  advise  any  other  course  for  the  Porte  to  pursue 
but  that  of  unqualified  compliance  with  his  excellency's  de- 
mands."^®   On  the  12th  of  June,  Count  Colloredo  had  heard 
nothing  from  his  government  since  the  departure  of  Prince 
Mentsehikoff,  and  knew  nothing  of  their  opinions  on  the 
stata  of  the  Eastern  question."    A  few  days  later,  Lord  West- 
moreland Teports  that  \^hile  Count  Buol  disapproves  of  the 
Russian  pfoceediugs,  still,  .*xftl  case  of  war,  each  of  the  four 
power^miist  he  guided  by  its  own  convictions.    Austria  will 
take  no  fngageipent  with  Turkey  to  support  her,  nor  with 
Russia  not  t^.  oppose  her.     She  will  remain  free  to  act  ac- 
cording to  herown  judgment.^^    On  the  19th  of  June,  Count 
Colloredo  transmitted  a  request  from  Count  Buol,  that  the 
English  Government  would  press  upon  the  Porte  the  import- 
ance of  coming  to  terms  with  Russia,  and  also  intimate  their 
»   continued  con^dence  in  the  Czar.  "  I  could  not  help  saying," 
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adds  Lord  Clarendon,  'Hhat  it  would  be  il^ore  sttia&ctory  if 
it  were  less  one-sided^  and  if  the  con^essions'urged  upon  the 
Porte  had  likewise  been  recommended  to  Russia.  I  told  him 
also  that  confidence  was  not  an  act  of  volition;  but  depended 
upon  reason  and  ezperience."^^  And  then,  a  little  lator, 
Ck>unt  Buol  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Porte  must  regard 
the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
its  **  insufficient'^  answer  to  the  Russiafa  goTemment,  and  must 
be  content  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility.'^ 

Now  France,  on  the  other  hand,  professed  a  complel'O 
identity  of  views  with  England  on  the  Eastern  questicm^.  It 
was  not  quite  a  new  line  for  her  to  adopt ;  for  in  184SL  wbeH 
the  diplomatic  relations  of  Turkey  with  Russia  and  Austria 
were  interrupted,  and  tbe  !foglish  fleet  moved  up  to  .the 
Dardanelles,  thd  government  of  fhe  Beptiblic,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  Lord  Palmerston,  had  ordewd  the  French  fleet  to 
do  the  same.  During  the  whole  epring  of  1853,  the  French 
Government  had  lost  no  opportuiwty  of  putting  this  view  for- 
ward; but  so  long  a»the  confidence  of  the  English  Cabinet 
in  the  Empemv  of  Russia  remained  imshaken,  these  advai^cee 
bad,  as  we  have  seen,  been  rather  coldly  received.  Now  the 
•French  interpretation  of  his  motives  had  turned  out  to  be  the 
more  correct  one;  and.onl3ie*8th  of  June,  Lord  Clarendon 
admits  to  Lord  Cowley  that  *^' the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
an  understanding  as  to  imity  of  action  becomes  necessary .'' 
Both  government  are  agreed  "  that  the  main  object  bf  this 
must  be  to  avoid  complications  dangerous  to  th^  peace  of  the 
world,  and  to  aflbrd  time  to  the  friendly  action  of  dipfcmacy 
to  prevent  a  more  complete  rupture  between  the  cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg  arid  that  of  the  Porte.^*  The  French  policy 
towards  Turkey  being  so  essentially  one  with  her  own,  there 
could  be  no  ground  for  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's cabinet  to  cooperate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
out.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  alliance  helped  to.  precipitate 
the  war.  The  English  Government  had  oonsidecable  diffi- 
culty throughout  in  carrying  the  Srench  Cabinet  along  with 
them.  In  matters  of  detail  the  French  were^  oft^n  disposed 
to  be  hasty,  imprudent,  and  even  violent ;  and  this  tendency 
sometimes  gave  a  semblance  of  pressure  te  their  eotrespond- 
ence  with  the  English  Cabinet.  But  this  wa^only  the  result 
of  their  national  restlessness.  Real  eaffemess  for  war  there 
was  none.  That  this  statement  is  true,  m  some  respects,  Mr. 
Kinglake  does  not  deny.  "  Lewis  Napoleon,"  he  says,  **  with 
his  left  hand  seemed  to  strive  after  peace ;  with  bis  right  he 
tried  to  stir  up  a  war.  The  language  'of  }iiB  diplomacy  was 
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pacific,  and  yet  at^  the  yery  same  time  lie  contrived  that  the 
naval  for^^es  of  France  and  England  should  be  naed  as  the 
meanff*  of  provoking  a  war.  The  part  which  he  took  in  the 
negotiations  going  on  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  other  capitals  of 
the  great  powers,  was  temperate,  just,  and  moderate ;  .  .  .  . 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  so  soon  as  the  French  Emperor  had. 
drawn  England  into  an  understanding  with  him,  he  was 
enabled  to  engage  her  in  a  series  of  dwgerous  naval  move- 
ments, which  he  contrived  to  keep  going  on  simultaneously 
with  the  efforts  of  the  negotiators,  so  as  always  to  be  defeating^ 
their  labours,'^*^ 

Xt  Beems  clear,  therefore,  that  this  part  of  Mr.  Kinglake's 
cas0^ rests  upon  the  movements  of  the  allied  fleets.  What 
these  movements  were  we  vill  state,  first  in  his  own  words, 
and  afterwards  with  a  more  precise  reference  to  actual  facta. 
''The  French  Emperor  had  no  sooner  engaged  the  English 
Government  in  a  separate  understanding,  than  he  began  to 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  using  the  naval  power  of  France 
and  England  in  the  way  which  he  {iroposed,~^a  way  bitterly- 
offensive  to  Russia.  Having  at  length  succeeded  in  forcing 
this  measure  upon  England,  he  after  a  n^ijle  pressed  upon 
her  another  movement  of  the  fleets  still  jnore  hostile  than 
the  first ;  and  again  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  English 
Government  to  yield  to  him.  ^gain,  and  still  once  again, 
he  did  the  like,  always  in  the  end  bringing  England  to 
adopt  lus  hostile  measures;  and  "he  n^ver  desisted  &om  this 
course  of  action  until,  at  last,  it  had  effected  a  virtual  rup- 
ture between  the  Czar  and  the  Western  powers 

In  order  to  gather  into  one  page  the  grounds  of  the  state- 
ment just  made,  the  following  instances  are  given  of  the  way 
in  which  the  English  Government  was,  from  time  to  time» 
driven  to  join  wim  the  French  Emperor  in  making  a  quar- 
relsome use  of  the  two  fleets:  on  the  13th  of  July  1853, 
the  French  Emperor,  through  his  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
declared  to  the  English  Government  that  if  the  occupation 
of  the  PrincipaUties  contihi^,  the  French  fleet  could  not 
longer  zenaain  at  Besika  Ba^.'  On  the  19th  of  August  he  de- 
clared it  to  be  absolmtely  necessary  that  the  combined  fleets 
should  entet  the  Dardcoielles,  and  he  pressed  the  English 
Government  to  adopt  a  resolution  to  this  effect.  On  the  21st 
of  September  lie  iioisisted  that  the  English  Government,  at 
the  same  moment  as  the  French,  shoidd  immediately  order 
up  the  combined  squadrons  to  Constantinople.  On  tne  15th 
of  December^  he  pressed  the  English  Government  to  agree 
that  the  allied  fleets  should  enter  the  Euxine,  take  possession 
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of  it,  and  interdict  the  passage  of  every  Knssian  Vessel.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  with  more  or  lesl*  reluctance  and  after 
more  or  less  delay,  these  demands  were  always  acceded  to 
by  England/' ^^  Now  we  believe  that  any  one  reading  this 
passage,  and  comparing  the  expressions,  **  having  at  length 
SQcceeded,"  ''again  he  succeeded,"  "again,  and  yet  once 
again  he  did  the  like,"  with  the  dates,  "the  13th  of  July," 
"  the  19th  of  August,"  "  the  2l8t  of  September,"  and  "  the 
16th  of  December,"  would  naturally  and  almost  inevitably 
suppose  that  there  had  been  four  distinct  n^vements  of  the 
fleets.  In  point  of  fact  there  were  only  two.  They  ent;^red 
the  Dardanelles  on  the  22d  of  October,  that  being  their  first 
advance  after  the  tim^  when  they  anch6red  in  Besika  !fiay ; 
and  they  entered  the  Black  Sea  afker  the  affair  of  Sinope. 
The  other  two  occasions  on  wtich  tlie  English  Government 
^'yielded"  to  the  French  Ilmperor  exist  only  as  "instances 
of  the  w«^y"  in  which  Mr.  Kinglake  occasionally  proves .  his 
point.  It  is  hot  for  us  to  quarrel  with  his  almost  quixotic 
eagerness  to  lessen  the  labours  t)f  Ihe  critic;  otherwise  we 
should  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  when  the  "  grounds  of  a 
fltatement"'itre  of  Ihis  character,  it  is  imprudent  to  "  gather 
them  into  one  page."  They  might  be  less  open  to  correction 
if  they  were  left  scattered  oyer  many. 

There  remain,  however.  Wo  movements,  in  both  of  which, 
it  is  true,  there  ,was  ^ome  .pressurq  exercised  bv  the  French 
GK>vemment;  and  we  have  now  to  enquire  how  far  Mr.  ting^ 
lake's  narrative  of  what  took  place,  on  each  occasion,  will  bear 
a  detailed  examination. 

Early  in  the  month  of  September,  a  religious  moyement 
took  place  at  Constantinople  in  favour  of  an  instant  declara* 
tion  of  war.  The  Turkish  minister  perhaps  felt,  and  certainly 
expressed,  considerable  alarm  as  to  the  consequences  both  to 
the  Sultan's  authority  and  the  safety  of  the  Christian  inhabit- 
ants. The  English  and  French  ambassadors  decided  to  call  up 
two  war-steamers  from  each  of  the  squadrons  at  Besika  Bay ; 
but  the  French  ambassador  did  more  than  th\s,'^he  tele- 
graphed to  his  government  that  the  lives  of  the^ur<)peans  at 
Constantinople  were  in  danger ;  and  M.  Droimi*  de  Lhuys 
at  once  instructed  Count  Walewski  to  represent  to  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet  the  urgent  necessity  of  sendmg  both  fleets  up  to 
Constantinople.  In  the  absence  of  any  despatch  from  Lord 
Stratford,  the  English  Government  seem  t6  have  accepted  M. 
de  la  Cour's  representation  of  the  state  of  ajfl|iirs  as  correct; 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Claftrendon  accordingly  told 
Ckmnt  Walewski  "  that  they  would,  without  hesitation,  take 
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upon  thexnselves  to  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  French 
Government,  that  the  ambassador  should  be  instructed  to  call 
up  the  fleets  to  Constantinople  for  the  security  of  British 
and  French  interests,  and,  if  necessary,  for  the  protectiou  of 
the  Sultan."  This  hasty  compliance  with  the  Frencli  re- 
quest was  certainly  a  mistake,  but  a  mistake,  as  it  turned  out, 
of  very  little  practical  importance.  Before  showing,  how- 
ever, how  this  came  to  pass,  we  will  again  quote  Mr.  King- 
lake  :  '*  In  compliance  with  the  promise  thus  obtained  from 
him.  Lord  Clarendon  on  the  same  day  addressed  a  despatch 
to  Lord  Stratford,  saying ;  *  Your  Excellency  is  therefore 
instructed  to  send  for  the  British  fleet  to  Constantinople ;' 
thus  depriving  the  ambasslidor  of  the  discretion  which  had 
hitherto  been  used  with  singular  care  and  wisdom,  and  with 
great  advantage  to  the  publio  service  ....  It  happened 
that  this  ill-omened  order  for  the  entry  of  th/s  squadrons  into 
the  Dardanelles  was  carried  into  efiect  at  a  moment  when  a 
delay  of  less  than  twenty-four  hours  would  have  made  their 
entry  clearly  consistent  with  the  treaty  of  1841. ''*® 

Let  us  a^ain  put  th^  facts  side  by  side  with  Mr.  King- 
lakers  narrative.     On  th^  !23d  of  September  Lord  Clarendon 
sent  the  following  rather  ambiguous  instructions  to  Lord 
Stratford :  ''  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  as  long  as 
the  Sultan  does  not  declare  war  against  Brussia,  nor  demand 
the  presence  of  the  British  fleet,  we  must  scruflulously  observe 
the  treaty  of  1841,  and  your  Excellency's  original  instruc- 
tions on  this  matter  remain,  therefore,  in  full  force.     But 
>rhen  it  appears  that  the  lives  and  properties  of  British 
subjects  are  exposed  to  serious  danger,  and  that  the  Turkish 
Government  declares  itself  unable  to  avert  that  danger^  it  is 
elear  that  the  treaty  has  no  longer  a  binding  force  upon  us, 
and  that  urgent  necessity  supersedes  its  provisions. «  Your 
Excellency  is  therefore  instructed  to  send  for  the  British 
fleet  to  Constantinople."*^  It  is  obvious  that  this  last  sentence 
is  much  less  p^emptory,  when  taken  with  the  context,  than 
when  it  stands  alone  as  it  does  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  quotaticm; 
and  it  mighty  we  think,  be  reasonably  argued  that,  in  the  event 
of  M.  de  la  Courts  statement  being  incorrect,  Lord  Clarendon 
did  not  intend  to  deprive  Lord  Stratford  of  the  discretion 
with  which  he  had  been  hitherto  invested.     At  all  events, 
such  was  the  construction  put  on  it  by  Lord  Stratford.    He 
replied  to  the  despatch  with  another,  of  at  least  equal  ambi- 
guity ;  and  he  left  the  fleets  where  they  were.     But  in  little 
more  than  a  week  from  the  date  of  his  answer  the  aspect  of 
affairs  had  changed.    On  the  15th  of  October  LordBtratford 
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writes :  **  The  Saltan  has  invited  the  squadron  ta  enter  the 

Dardanelles, the  application  'is  grounded  on  the 

Porte's  resolution  to  make  war,  and  on  its  declared  apprehen- 
sion that  Russia  may  commence  hostilities  evto  before  the 

expiration  of  the  fifteen  days I  have  thought  it  my 

duty,  under  your  lordship  s  instructions,  to  comply  with  the 

Sultan*8  invitation Your  lordship  will  not  fail]  to  un^ 

derstandy  that  in  taJcing  a  decision  o?i  this  subject  I  have  been 
guided  by  a  reference  to  my  original  instructions.  The  junc- 
ture for  which  the  last  ones  were  framed  had  long  since 
ceased  to  have  any  existence  in  fact,  and,  whatever  peril  may 
in  future  arise  from  unforeseen  circumstances,  I  see  no  reason 
at  present  to  apprehend  its  revival.*'-'®  The  fleets  were  not 
actually  ordered  to  enter  the  Straits  until  the  21st  of  October. 
However  pertinent,  therefore^  Mr.  Kinglake's  criticisms  may 
be,  when  applied  to  the  intention  of  Lord  Clarendon's  instruc- 
tions, as  a  comment  on  their  results  they  are  wholly  be^de 
the  mark.  The  ambassador,  as  it  happened,  never  did  divest 
himself  of  "  the  discretion  which  had  hitherto  been  used 
with  singular  Bare  and  wisdom.'^^  The  "  ill-omened  order" 
was  not  carried  ivii6  ^ect  at  all. 

Let  us  now  take  the  second  case  of  naval  action  under 
alleged  French  pressure,-^the  entry  of  the  fleet  into  the 
Black  Sea  after  the  affair  of  Sinope. 

The  news  ofHhis  disaster  reached  London  on  Sunday,  the 
11th  of  December.  The  exact  order  of  the  events  which  imme- 
diately followed  is  very  important.  Mr.  Eanglake's  narrative 
of  them  is  to  the  following  effect :  *'  When  the  Cabinet  met  to 
consult  upon  the  questions  raised  by  the  tidings  from  Sinope, 
it  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fleets  of  the  Western 
Powers  would  forthwith  enter  the  Euxine ;  and  the  majority 
were  of  opinion  that  the  instructions  addressed  to  the  Eng- 
lish admiral  on  the  8th  of  October,  reinforced  by  a  warning 
that  such  a  disaster  as  Sinope  must  not  be  repeated,  ^uld 
be  still  a  sufficing  guide.  But  Lord  Palmerston  saw 'that, 
even  if  this  resolution  was  suited  to  the  condition  'of  things 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  it  would  fiifd  no  Inercy  at 
home.  In  truth,  he  was  gifted  with  the  instindt  which 
enables  a  man  to  read  the  heart  of  a  nation.  Hd  saw,  he 
felt,  he  knew,  that  the  English  people  would  never  endure  to 
hear  of  the  disasters  of  Sinope,  and  yet  be  told  that  nothing 
was  done.  He  resigned  his  office.  The  residuum  of  the 
English  Cabinet" — this  is  Mr.  Kinglake's  expression  for 
the  entire  Cabinet  minus  the  Home  Secretary — "  determined 
to  leave  the  English  admiral  under  the  guidance  of  his  own 
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instructions.    Bnt  on  the  16th  of  December  the  Emperor  of 
ihe  French  once  more  approached  the  government  of  the 

Queen  with  his  subtle  and  dangerous  counsels He 

proposed  to  give  Russia  notice  Hhat  France  and  England 
were  resolyed  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  affair  of  Sinope, 
and  that  every  Russian  ship  thenceforward  met  in  the  Hxm- 
ine  would  be  requestedi   and  if  necessary  constrained,   to 
return  to  Sebastopol ;  and  that  any  act  of  aggression  after- 
wards attempted  against  the  Ottoman  territory  or  flag  ^Hrould 
be  repelled  by  force.'  ^    It  appears  that  his  Majesty  adds  to 
his  general  acquaintance  with  the  English  character  a  special 
and  profound  knowledge  of  Mr^  Gladstone's  supposed  pecu- 
liarities ;  for  this  proposal  ''  was  so  framed  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston  would  know  it  meant.. war,  whilst  Xiord  Aberdeen 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  it  was  a 
measure  rather  gentle  than  otherwise,  which  perhaps  would 
keep  peace  in  the  Euxine.    Indeed,  the  proposal  seemed  made 
to  win  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  for  it  fell  short  of 
war  by  a  measure  of  distance  which,  though  it  might  seem 
very  small  to  people  with  common  eyesight,  was  more  than 
broad  enough  to  afford  commodious  standing-room  to  a  man 
deUghting  as  he  did  in  refinements  and  slender  distinctions. 
...  On  the  17th  the  English  Government  had  taken  a  step 
in  pursuance  of  the  decision  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  had  come ;  but  on  the  following  day  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  will  of  the  French  Emperor.     It  would 
seem  that  there  was  a  struggle  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  by  the 
24th  all  resistance  had  broken  down,  and  the  first  decision 
of  the  Government  was  overturned."  The  French  scheme  was 
adopted  "with  a  slight  addition."     "This  being  resolved, 
Lord  Palmerston  consented  to  return  to  office."^^    To  this 
last  sentence  is  subjoined  the  following  note:  "His  secession 
during  these  ten  or  twelve  days  was  afterwards  stated  by  him 
to  have  been  based  upon  a  question  of  home  politics,  but  it 
Would  not,  of  coursp,  follow  from  this  statement  that  no  other 
motives  were  -governing  him ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  his  resignation  was  simultaneous  with  the  first  resolution 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  Jhis  return  to  office  coincided  with 
the  Cabii^iet's  adoption  of  the  French  Emperor's  scheme,  it 
will  harcUy  be  (Questioned  that  the  four  events  may  be  fairly 
enough  placed  in  an  order  which  suggests  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect." 

Let  us  first  examine  Lord  Palmerston's  alleged  share  in 
this  transaction.  The  only  official  statement  on  the  subject 
is  that  inaccurately  referred  to  by  Mr.  Einglake,  in  the  note 
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quoted  above,  as  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  Hinifielf,  but 
really  giyen  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  first  nigbt  of  the  following  session.  It  is  to  this  pur- 
pose :  ''  Connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  measure  of 
I^arliamentary  Heform,  misapprehension  took  place  on  the 
part  of  my  noble  friend  the  Secretary  of  Sti^te  for  the  Home 
Department  Under  that  misapprehension,  and  in  the  belief 
that  the  proyisions  of  the  measure  were  finally  settled,  which 
were  not  finally  settled,  iuy  noble  friend  tendered  his  resig- 
nation. Well,  explanations  took  place,  and  my  noble  friend 
— I  was  going  to  say  resumed,  but  he  never  had  in  fact 
ceased  to  perform,  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State.'*^  If  Mr. 
Kinglake*s  words  mean  any  thing,  they  imply  that,  in  giving 
this  explanation  of  the  causes  of  Lord  Palmerston's  resig- 
nation and  return  to  office.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  deliberately 
palming  off  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  connivance 
of  the  rest  of  the  ministry,  a  statement  which  both  he  and 
they  knew  to  be  substantially,  if  not  formally,  false.  Such 
an  implication  argues  a  very  remarkable  inability  to  appre- 
ciate the  restraints  which  respect^^or  constitutional  usage 
and  a  prudent  regard  for  the  good  opinion  of  his  colleague^^^ 
not  to  speak  of  any  higher  motive— necessarily  impose  upon 
a  minister  of  the  crown.  On  such  a  subject  and  under  such 
circumstances,  to  have  played,  with  Parliament  at  all,  would 
have  been  to  extraordinary  dereliction  of  duty ;  to  have 
done  so,  as  in  this  instance,  with  the  certainty  of  eventual 
discovery,  would  have  been  an  act  of  inconceivable  impru- 
dence. 

The  real  facts  of  the  case  may  bo  stated  thus:  The 
first  Cabinet  Coimcil  after  Sinope  was  not  held  till  Wed- 
nesday the  14th  of  December,  three  days  after  the  news 
came.  So  little  evidence  was  there,  either  before  or  at  that 
meeting,  of  any  vital  difference  of  opinion  amongst  ministers 
on  the  Eastern  question,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  come  to  town  to  attend  it,  and  almost  all  th© 
ministers  left  London  immediately  after  it.  On  that  eveii- 
ing,  or  early  on  Thursday  the  15th,  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  tendering  his  resignation,  and  giving»as  his 
reason  the  determination  of  the  Cabinet  to  introduce  a  Ke- 
form  Bill  the  next  session.  On  Friday  the  16th,  the  resig- 
nation was  announced  in  the  Times,  ^' The  cause,"  it  says, 
"  we  may  confidently  state,  is  unconnected  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Oovemment ;  it  has  not  arisen  out  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Eastern  question,  nor  is  it  true  that  differences 
of  opinion  on  that  subject  have  manifested  themselves  with 
B  Hansard,  House  of  Lords,  Jan.  31, 1854. 
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Buch  force  as  to  lea^  to  tlie  retirement  of  Imy  member  of  ih% 
Admiiri«tfation."  And  in  a  second  leader  it  adds,  "  Like  the  • 
Duke  of  Weilin^on  in  1830,  Lord  Palmerston  is  against  all 
reform,  aAd  resigns  his  place  because  he  will  not  form  part 
of  a  reforming  ministry/'  On  Friday  night,  after  his  return 
from  Osborne,  Lord  Aberdeen  had  a  conference  with  several 
of  his  collea^es,  at  Sir  James  Graham's,  which  lasted  till 
two  in  the  morning ;  and  on  Saturday  the  17th,  there  was  a 
Oabinet  Council,  which  sat  for  four  houra  It  was  on  this 
day,  and  probably  not  till  after  the  council,  that  the  step 
was  taken  which  Mr.  Kingiake  speaks  of  as  being  **  in  pur- 
suance of  the  .decision  to  whith  tiie  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
had  come."  ^This  step  consisted  in  sending  a  despatch  to 
Lord  Stratford,  ordering  the  English  fleet  to  enter  the  Blaek 
Sea,  and  adding;  "  special  instructions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they,"  i.  e.  the  admirals,  **  should  act  do  not  appear 
to  be  necessary.  We  have  undertaken  to  defend  the  territory 
oi*  the  Sultan  fron^  aggreision,  and  that  engagement  must 
be  fulfilled."-^  Now,  if  this  absence  of  apecial  instructions 
to  tha  admirals  was  the  cause  of  Lord  Palmerston's  resig- 
nation, is  it  probable  that  the  Oovemment  Wotdd  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  a  despatch  which  contained  this  sen- 
tence, while  the  discussions  consequent  on  liis  resignation 
were  still  going  on  ?  But  in  truth  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Cabinet  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  with  some  at  least  of  the  minishy,  the 
first  suggestion  that  it  had  was  deriyed  from  Mr.  King- 
lake's  book.  Indeed,  the  strong  opposition  which  existed 
between  the  views  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
on  die  subject  of  reform,  is  quite  enough  to  explain  all  that 
took  place.  Lord  Aberdeen,  though  a  conservative  abroad, 
was  an  advanced  liberal  at  home.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the 
English  people.  He  trusted  to  the  national  good  sense,  and 
'the  strength  6f  parliamentary  tradition,  to  prevent  the  pes* 
idble  ill  consequences  of  a  reform  bill.    But  ne  thought  Con- 

*  tinental  Ifbentlism  a  very  different  matter.  He  was  unable 
to  recognise  im  it  any  .of  those  safeguards  against  the  evils  of 
revciiition  which  existed  in  its  nominal  counterpart  at  home ; 
and  his  fear  of  the  consequences  of  this  want  gave  a  colour 
to  his  whole  foreign  policy.  With  Lord  Palmerston  it  was 
just  the  other  way.  beneath  a  vast  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sonnel  of  foreign  governments,  he  conceals  a  remarkable 
ignorance  of  foreign  countrie&  He  has  no  real  acquaintance 
with  their  opinions  or  their  interests ;  and  he  has  all  his  life 

.  been  content  to  appiv  to  them  the  common  English  ideas,  in 
<^  S.  P.  it.  na  3sa  ^ 
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4lie  persuasion  that,  bo  long  as  lie  talked  of  constiiiitional 
»  government  abroad,  no  one  would  remember  that  he  was  not 
a  liberal  at  home.     When,  therefore,  haying  perhaps  been 
outvoted  on  the  details  of  the  proposed  measure,  he  gave  up 
office  rather  than  be  a  party  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
which  he  disliked,  there  was  no  common  ground  oi^  which 
to  base  a  reconciliation.   No  overtures  could  be  made  to  him, 
because  Lord  Aberdeen  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do, 
and  had  no  terms  to  offer.    But  in  the  week  which  followed 
his  resignation.  Lord  Palmerston  had  time  to  meditate  upon 
Sinope ;  and  he  probably  scented  in  the  debates  of  the  coming 
session  something  more  exciting  than  parliamentary  reform. 
An  intimation  reached  the  Cabinet  through  one  of  those 
social  channels  .which  play  so    important  a  part   in  the 
machinery  of  a  ministerial '  crisis,  that  Lord   Palmerston 
had  reconsidered  his  determination.     In  consequence  of  that 
intimation,  two  members  of  th^  Cabinet  had  an  interview 
with  him  on  Wednesday  the  21st,  in  th«  course  of  which  he 
expressed  his  willingness  to  remain  in  office.     The  date  of 
this  interview  is  very  important.     "  The  Government,"  says 
Mr.  Kinglake,  **  were  maide  acquainted  with  the  will  of  the 
French  emperor*'  .on  the  18th ;  but  after  Saturday  the  17th 
the  Cabinet  did  not  meet  until  Thursday  the  22d.     Conse- 
quently, Lord  Falmerston's  chanee  of  purpose  was  known  to 
his  colleagues  at  least  one  day  beiore  they  met  to  discuss  the 
French  communication.    So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the 
Cabinet  of  Thursday  the  22d  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  aocept, 
if  they  were  so  minded,  the  withdrawal  of  his  resignation. 
The  sentence,  therefore,  "  this  being  resolved.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston consented  to  return  to  office,"  involves  an  entire  ana- 
chronism.  He  did  not  *' consent' '  to  return  to  office ;  he  offered 
to  do  so.    He  did  not  offer  to  return  to  office  **  this  being 
resolved ;"  but  two  days  before  "  this"  was  even  considered. 
His  return  did  not  "coincide  with  the  adoptfon  of  the  French 
Emperor's  scheme ;''  it  preceded  the  discussion  of  It.  '  And 
he  could  have  had  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  result 
of  that  discission  was  likely  to  be,  even  if  hm  had  ever  been 
informed  of  the  fact  of  the  French  proposition  having  been 
made.     We  reconunend  Mr.  Kinglake,  before  again  deciding 
that  four  events  "may  be  fairly  enough  placed  in  an  order 
which  suggests  the  relation  of  cause  and»effe<Jt,"  to  make 
sure  that  the  order  suggested  is  really  the  true  one. 

The  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment ultimately  arrived  at  a  decision,  if  less  palpably  inac- 
curate, is  hardly  more  fair.  It  is  true  imdouDtedly  that 
their  first  intention  was  to  \e^%  the  admirals  under  the  ^ 
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guidance'  of  their  original  instructionjEU     It  is  trae  likewise  ^ 
tHitt  thif  plan  did  not  meet  the  views  o£  the  French  Emperor, 
any  more  than,  it  was  likely  to  satisfy  the  roused  feelings  of 
the  English  people.    It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  when 
once  the  Allied  Powers  had  assumed  the  duty  of  protecting 
Gonsta^tifiopley    either    the    pride  of  the  English   or   the 
military  sentiment  of  the  French  could  view  the  destruction 
of  the  Turkish  fleet  without  .very  considerable  disturbance. 
Napoleon  could  not  afford  to  trifle  with  such  a  feeling,  and 
for  that  time  only  he  took  the  lead  in  the  councils  of  the 
Allies.    XTp  to  that  date  the  English  Government  had  had 
some  trouble,  at  least  in  their  own  eyes^  to  cany  France 
thoroughly  along  w\th  them  on  the  East^  question ;  and 
they  were  natur^Uy  unwilling  to  thwart  her^Jtogether  when 
for  once  she  was  willing  to  act,  even  although  we  might  be 
disposed  for  the   moment  to  go  rather  beyond  what  they 
themselves  considered  to  be  stricUy  necessary.    Mr.  Kinglake, 
indeed,  seems  to  consider  that  when  England  becomes  a 
party  to  an  alliance,  her  single  Aduty  is  to  .pay  no  attention 
and  0iake  no  concessions  to  the  wishes  of  her  ally.    But  to 
most  people  it  will  seem  natural  that  the  Oabinet  should 
have  been  willing  to  make  some,  sacrifice  to  secure  the  con- 
tinuance of  France  in  a  course  of  action  Y^<^h  she  had  not 
hitherto  seemed  to  pursue  with  .any  great  amonnt  of  vigour. 
Stronffly,  however,  as  they  may  "have  felt  this»  it  is  not  true 
that  mey  simply  adopted  the  scheme  ^^  in  deference  to  the 
will  of  the  French  Emperor/'    Napoleon  appears,  after  all^ 
to  h%v^ailed  to  provide  Mr.  Gladstone  with  uie  '^commodious 
standing-room"  ne  required.     The  "  slight  addition"  which 
Mr,  Kinglake  contemptuously  refers  to  in  the  margin,  and 
once  just  notices  in  the  text,  seemed  to  the  English  Oabinet 
to  contain  a  fundamental  difference.    The  French  Govern* 
ment  proposed  to  give  notice  to  Russia  that  she  would  not 
be  all,owed,^to  commit  any  act  of  aggression  against  the 
Ottoman  fii^g  ar.tq^ritory^^    The  EngU^  Government  made 
it  a  condition  of^heir  assent^  that  a  like  notice  should  be 
given  to  Turkey.,   "Nor.  can  her  Majesty's  Government," 
writes  Lord  Clarendon  to  liord  Oowley,  ''think  it  just,  so 
long  as  England  and  France  are  not  actually  at  war  with 
Russia,  that  the.  combined  fleet  should  aid  and  protect  the 
Turkish  forces  in  acts  of  aggression  upon  the  Russiap.  terri- 
tory, while  the  Russian  fleet  is  prevented  from  repelling  such 
attacks,  or  conveying  the  means  necessary  fpr  the  defence  of 
that  territory."^  And  then  Lord  Olarendon,  fully  foreseeing 
that  the  course  wnich  the  Government  are  about  to  adopt 

**t.P.iLiio.a44. 
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''may  at  no  distant  period  inyolve  Ex^land  and  France  in 
tear  with  Bussia/'.  adds  a  further  stij^ulation,  that  it  must  for 
the  future  be  Irft  to  the  Western  Powers  to  determiile  what 
terms  of  peace  it  will  be  consistent  with  the  digHitjr  (tf  the 
Saltan  to  accept.  Thus  having,  in  their  own  estimation, 
made  the  Euxine  neutral  water,  and  guarded  themselves 
against  a  possible  outburst  of  Turkish  ranatioism,  ihe  Eng^ 
lisb  Government  considered  that  they  had  robbed  Napoleop's 
scheme  of  its  sting.  Throughout  the  process  there  had  been  * 
no  division  on  the  subject.  .  The  French  proposal  was  made 
to  a  united  Cabinet,  and  discussed  by  a  united  Cabinet.  By ' 
a  united  Cabinet  it  was  modified,  and,  in  that  modifiea 
shape,  by  a  united  Cabinet  it  was  ultimately  adopted.  A 
historian  who  buflds  so  much  ()f  his  argument  on  the  supposed 
internal  disagreeln^nts  of  a  ministry,  should  be  more  careful 
in  the  selection  of  his  informants. 

It  does  appear,  however,  that,  even  in  the  form  which 
the  scheme  ^finally  assumed,  there  was  a  weak  point.  The 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  rival  powe^  were  not  equally 
stringent  Bussia  anft  Tvirk^  were  both  prohibited  from  • 
aggressive  openttions  in  the  Euxine;  Russia  was  also  J>ro- 
hibited,  while  Turkey  was  not,  from  operations  which  were 
not  aggressive,  except  incidentally.  Count  Buol  was  the 
first  to  point  out  this  difS^rence. '  ^*  Although  he  was  fullv 
prepared  for  th&  entry  of  the  combiifcd  fleets  into  the  Black 
oea,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  state  of  neutrality  betyreen 
the  belligerents,  he  was  not  prepar^  to  expect  that, they 
wotdd  be  directed  to  use  coercion  against  the  Kussian  ships  of  . 
war  while  navigating  upon  their  own  coasts.*'^  The  enforrfed 
neutrality  was  acquiesced  in,  to  a  certain  extent,,  by  Count 
Kesselrode;  but  he  directs  the  Bussian  ambassador  to  claim 
for  both  the  belligerents  either  the  same  privileges  or  the  same 
restraints.  '^  Is  Bussia  to  understand,"  he  asks,  "  that  both  her 
own  and  the  Turkish  fleet  are  prohibited  ftdm  aggressive 
operations ;  while  the  ships  of  both  powers  are  allowed  to 
keep  up  communications  between  one  port  ^d  4iit6ther  on  . 
their  own  coastsP"  On  the  Slst  of  January  1854,  Loi;d  Claren- 
don answers  the  first  clause  of  the  question  in  th§  affirmative, 
but  makes  no  mention  of  the  second.  Baron  .Brannow's 
instructions  had  provided  for  such  a  contingency,  and  on  the 
4th  of  February  the  Bussian  embassy  was  closed,  At  this 
distance  of  time  it  maybe  allowable  to  regret  that  the  English 
Government  did  not  make  this  further  concession,  but  we  can- 
not see  that  they  were  in  any  way  bound  to  do  so.  The  Western 
Powers  did  not  profess  to  stand  between  Bnssia  and  Turkey 
»  E.  F.  iL  no.  887.  ^, 
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as  purely  neutral.  They  were  at  peace  with  the  one,  but 
they  were  allied  of  the  other.  Tney  regarded  Russia  as 
having  been  from  the  first  the  aggressor,  and  themselves  as 
pledged  to  oppose  her.  The  Porte  was  infinitely  the  weaker 
power,  and  its  fleet  had  just  been  destroyed;  and  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  the  English  Cabinet  thought  they  were 
doing  all  that  the  interests  of  peace  demanded,  when,  not- 
withstanding this  aggression,  they  contented  themselves  with 
enforcing  for  the  future  a  practical  neutrality  in  the  Black 
Sea.  That  this  neutrality  was  not  theoretically  perfect  may 
now  be  a  cause  for  regret ;  but  we  must  remember  also  that 
if  it  had  been,  England  would  have  shown  a  tenderness  to 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  would  hardly  have  been  deserved,  and  which  might 
have  given  rise  to  very  serious  misconceptions  of  her  policy 
both  at  Constantinople  and  at  St.  i^etersbufg. 

The  last  of  the  steps  which  brought  on  the  final  rupture 
between  Russia  and  th#  Western  Powers  followed  close 
upon  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations.  On  the  23d 
of  February  there  came  a  telegraphic  despatch  from  Lord 
Cowley.  It  ran  thus :  "  Count  Buol  assures  M.  de  Bour- 
queney  that  if  Eno;land  and  France  will  fix  a  delay  fop 
tne  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  the  expiration  of  which 
shall  be  the  signal  for  hostilities,  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  will 
support  the  summons.  "^^  Lord  Clarendon  does  not  seem  to 
have  thought  a  French  report  of  a  suggestion  addressed  to 
the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna  a  sufficiently  precise  notifica- 
tion of  the  intentions  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  take  the 
place  of  any  more  direct  communication.  He  telegraphed 
the  same  day  to  Lord  Westmoreland  to  this  effect:  "  If  France 
and  England  summon  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Principalities 
within  a  given  time,  and  announce  that  silence  or  a  refusal  on 
the  part  of  Russia  will  be  considered  by  them  as  eqidvalent  to 
a  declsuration  of  war,  it  is  of  urgent  importance  to  know 
whether  Austria  will  join  them  in  the  summons,  and,  if  not, 
what  pHri  she  willitake  upon  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  comply, 
aitidtipon  active  hostilities  being  commenced  by  England  and 
France/'*?  '^  On  the  following  day  an  identical  despatch  was 
addressed  to  Jiord  Bloomfield  at  Berlin.  On  the  28th  came  the 
answers  from  both  ambassadors.  '^  Coimt  Buol,"  says  Lord 
Westmoreland,  "  approves  your  proposition  of  a  summons 
to  evacuate  the  Principalities  within  a  given  time,  which  he 
will  direct  Count  Esterhazy  to  support''**  Baron  Manteuffel, 
according  to  Lord  Bloomfield,  "  did  not  think  his  Majesty 
would  perhaps  object  to  join  in  a  summons,  but  he  did  not 
»  B.  P.  Tii.  no.  ft*.  «'  Ibid.  no.  92.  *»  Ibid.  no.  106. 
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ihink  lie  would  take  a  part  in  active  I^ostitities  in  the  ^vent 
of  a  refusal."^  The  day  before  these  answers  arrived,  Lord 
Clarendon  addressed  a  despatch  to  Count  Nesselrode,  stating 
that  unless  the  Russian  Grovemmenty  within  six  days  from 
the  delivery  of  the  summons,  should  send  an  answer  engaging 
to  withdraw  all  its  troops  from  the  Principalities  by  the  80th 
of  April,  its  refusal  or  omission  so  to  do  would  be  regarded 
by^  England  as  a  declaration  of  war/'^  The  messenger  bearing 
this  despatch  was  directed  to  stop  at  Berlin  and  Vienna ;  ana 
the  ambassadors  at  those  courted  were  instructed  to  express 
the  ^*  sincerest  desire"  on  the  part  of  England  and  France 
to  obtain  their  cooperation,  as  the  ^extent  and  duration  of 
the  war  ^'  must  depend  on  the  four  powers  being  decided^ 
vigorous,  and  united."^^  From^ Vienna  the  messenger  carried 
with  him  "  a  strong  letter  to  Count  Esterhazy,  to  be  com- 
municated to  Count  Nesselrode,  in  support  of  the  summons.** 
About  the  same  time  Prussia  sent  a  despatch  to  St.  Petersburg, 
'^  drawn  up  in  very  pressing  language^"  Both  governments 
threw  the  responsilnlity  of  the  war  which  might  ensue  upon 
Bussia.  As,  however,  they  had  thrown  a  similar  responsi- 
bility some  time  before  upon  Turkey,  without  that  power 
finding  itself  much  the  worse  for  the  burden,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  not  seriously  affected  by  this 
part  of  their  oommifiiications. 

The  question  which  i^e  English  cabinet  had  to  answer  to 
themselves  on  th«  eve  of  the  war,  is  fairly  stated  by  Mr. 
Xinfflake :  "  Was  it  possible  for  England  to  obtain  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  Principalities  by  means  taken  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  four  powers,  and  without  resorting  to  the 
expedient  of  a  separate  understanding  with  the  Fjpeneh 
Emperor  P"  In  passing  judgment  upon  the  decision  to 
which  they  came,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  determine  what 
were  the  real  intentions  of  Austria  at  this  moment.  Some 
light  is  thrown  upon  them  by  these  final  negotiations.  To 
Mr.  Kinglake  ''  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  deliberately  iciiended  to  ask  Fii^oee  and 
England  to  fix  a  day  for  going  to  war,  without  meajiing  to  g^ 
to  war  himself  at  the  same  time.''  If  he  did  mean  to  go  to  war, 
all  that  can  be  said  is,  the  intention  was  carefully  coQcealed. 
Lord  Clarendon  asks,  in  the  first  place,  whether  Austria  will 
*^  join  in"  the  summons ;  and  next,  if  she  will  not  do  that> 
what  she  will  do.  Count  Buol  replies  that  she  will  "support" 
the  summons.  Now  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
joining  in  and  supporting ;  and  when  the  first  appears  in  a 
question,  and  the  second  is  substituted  for  it  in  the  answer^ 
»  E.  P.  vii,  no.  108.         *»  Ibid,  no,  101.         *  Ibid.  no.  108. 
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the  differencQ  is  brpaght  out  into  relief.    Nor  do  we  see  any 
evidence  that  "Austria  had  plainly  resolved  to  go  to  war  if  the 
Principalities  shotild  not  be  relinquished  by  the  Czar,  but  that 
before  she.  eould  take  the  final  step,  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  come  tp  an  understandingwith  rrussia/'    The  two  clauses 
of  this  sentence  seem  to  us  to  be  hopelessly  opposed.    How 
din  ther^  be  a  resolution  to  go  to  war  whicli  is  at  the  same 
time  dependent  on  coming  to  an  understanding  with  Prussia? 
You  may  go^to  war  and  not  wait  for  Prussia,  or  you  may  wait 
for  Prussia  and  not  go  to  war,  but  you  cannot  do  both  at  once. 
The  understanding  which  was  come  to  within  twenty-four 
days  from  the  period  of  the  final  rupture  between  Bussia  and 
the  Western  Powers  was  of  the  second  kind.     It  beean  in 
delay,  and  did  not  end  in  war.      And  Austria  had  good 
reasons  for  holding  back.    Her  finances  were  disordered,  and 
many  of  her  provinces  disaffected.     A  deelaration  of  war 
,   would  have  been  a  signal  for  insurrection.    At  that  time 
;  Hungary  would  probably  hav^  chosen  to  be  annexed  to  fiussia 
]  rather  than  remain  as  she  was.    About  Italy  Austria  was  so 
alarmed  that  she  once  made  overtures  ta  France,  though  not 
to  England,  to  prevent  Piedmont  attacking  her,if  she  sent  her 
forces  against  Kussia.    She  had  no  reid  expe^»tion  of  Prussia 
taking  part  with  her  if  she  declared  war ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand|  there  was  every  probability  of  Prussia,  backed  by  Russian 
influence,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  Austria's  attention  being 
engaged  elsewhere^  to  push  her  own  interests  among  the 
smalkr  German  States.    Towards  the  Polish  frontier  there 
w«0  but  a  single  f(»rtress,  Olmiitz ;  and  a  Russian  army  might 
hve  niarched  straight  on  Vienna.     This  prospect  was  the 
-    more  alarming  from  the  impression  of  the  vast  military 
strength  of  Russia  which  prevailed  generally,  but  most  of  all 
in  Germany,  before  the  Crimean  war,  and  from  the  presence 
of  an  overwhelming  Russian  army  in  Poland.      iSTor  was 
there  any  probability  that  Russia  would  not  use  these  advan- 
tages to  the  utmost     Even  the  repression  of  Turkish  inso- 
lei^ce  would  have  be^i  subordinate  in  the  mind  of  Nicholas 
to  th^  cliastisement  of  Austrian  ingratitude. 

r  Taking  all  these  considerations  into  account,  we  should 
rather  say  that  it  **  seams  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  deliberately  intended''  to  go  to  war  him- 
self when  he  asked  France  and  En^and  to  fix  a  day  for  tne 
evacuation  of  the  Principalities.  Had  there  been  any  such 
design  on  his  parti  he  would  have  made  some  stipulations 
{  beforehand  for  assistance  from  the  Western  Powers,  in  re- 
sisting the  attack  of  which  his  empire  would  have  had  to 
'  bear  uie  first  shock.    In  fact^  the  British  Government  had  no 
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ligiit  to  expect,  and  did  not  expect,  Austria 'to  take  a  step 
ao  obviously  against  her  own  interests  as  a  declaration  of 
war.  They  were  content  with  the  important  negative  ser- 
vices she  rendered  to  the  western  alliance.  To  have  insisted 
npon  more  might  have  had  the  effect  of  alienatilig  her  froni 
Rngland  and  Jrauice,  if  not  of  driving  her  into  the  opposite 
oamp.  To  Lord  Palmerston  such  a  result  would  not  have 
been  di^leasing,  but  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Aberdeen 
cabinet.  The  arguments  upon  which  iLr.  Kinglake  relies 
in  support  of  his  view  are  drawn  partly  from  the  trans- 
actions antecedent  to  the  rupture  between  Russia  and  the 
Western  Powers,  partly  from  those  which  followed  it.  As 
to  the  first,  they  do  not  of  necessity  establish  any  thins 
more  than  that  Austria  felt  herself  yezj  strongly  interested 
both  in  the  evacuation  of  the  Prinapalities,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  ^npire.  This  is  not  denied. 
Austria  thoroi:^hly  approved  and  supported  the  policy  of  the 
Allies.  But  sne  also  felt  herself  very  strongly  interested 
in  keeping  the  peace  with  Russia.  An  approving  support 
of  a  policy,  and  a  determination  to  join  at  all  hazards  in 
enforcing  it,  are  not  identical  frames  of  mind^  It  is  true 
that  when  the  war  between  Russia  and  the  Allies  had  ac- 
tually broken  but,  Austria^  adopted  a  more  decided  tone. 
But  what  Austria  did  in  ihe  months  of  April,  May,  and 
August,  could'hardly  be 'expected  to  have  much  influence  on 
the  deliberations  of  the  preceding  January  as  to  what  she 
was  likely  to  do.  And  the  Austrian  statesnfen  may  well 
have  thought  it  a  less  dangerous  policy  to  be  urgent '*with 
Russia  when  she  had  a  great  war  upon  her  hands,  tnan  when 
she  miffht  have  chosen  which  of  her  enemies  she  w6uld  attack 
first,  it  is  not  faur  to  conclude  that  because  Austria  made 
certain  demands  in  the  summer  of  1854,  she  would,  evea  if 
she  had  been  pressed,  have  made  them  with  equal  resolution 
in  the  previous  winter. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  causes  which  determined  the 
actual  invasion  of  the  Crimea.  Under  the  combined  pres- 
sure of  an  Austrian  summons,  the  succescilial  defence  of 
Silistria,  and  the  Turkish  victorjr  at  GKurgevo,  the  Czar 
trelinqmshed  his  hold  of  the  Principalities.  -  And  this  object 
^^  being  secured,''  says  Mr.  Xingli^e,  ^'it  suddenly  became 
apparent  that  the  objects  for  which  the  Western  Powers 
undertook  the  war  had  been  already  attained.*'  But  when 
war  has  once  broken  out,  other  questions  present  themsQlvea 
for  consideration  than  those  which  du)lomacy  has,  up  to  that 
time,  been  content  to  deal  with.    If  tiie  evacuation  of  the 
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Principalities  had  taken  place  before  the  sword  had  been 
drawn,  the  inunediate  evil  against  which  the  war  had  been 
directed  woidd  have  been  removed.     So  long  as  there  re- 
mained any  hope  pf  preserving  peace,  England  might  justly 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  Tniniimim  of  concession;  but 
whe9  the  old  state  of  things  had  passed  away,  its  drawbacks, 
as  well  as  its  advantages,  passed  away  likewise.    Treaties  and 
traditions,  immemor^  privileges  and  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments, were  involved  in  a  common  ruin.     W  ith  her  own  htmd 
Russia  had  overthrown  the  edifice  which  had  ffrown  up  piece- 
meal, no  man  well  kne^  how.    And  England  nad  every  right 
io  ask  herself  whether  this  curiously-contrived  structure  was 
worth  replacing ;  whether  it  could  ever  agaixi  answer  the 
ends,  not  for  which  it  was  designed,  but  which  it  had  come, 
after  a  fashion,  to  subserve ;  whether  the  interests  of  peace 
did  not  demand  the  continuance  of  the  war,  until  effectual 
precautions  could  be  devised  against  its  renewaL    She  *^  de- 
termined, not  merelv  to  erect  a  dyke  against  the  flood,  but  to 
filter  the  levels ;  to  elevate  Turkey  by  an  incorporation  as  com- 
plete as  might  be  into  the  great  European  family,  and  to  de- 
iBtroy  the  vantage-ground  from  which  Itussia  had  directed  her 
operations.'*^  Accordingly,  while  at  Christmas  1853  the  Allies 
would  have  been  content,  if  Bussi^  would  have  evacuated  the 
Principalities,  and  assented  to  the  guarantee  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Greek  Christians  by  a  firman  communicated  to  all  the 
five  Powers,  to  have  seen  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  treaties, 
including  those  of  E!ainardji  and  Adrianopls,  their  objects 
had  bee^  so  far  extended  by  six  months  of  war,  that  on 
the  22a  of  July  1864  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  thus:  "After 
making  such  great  efforts  and  sacrifices,  and  engaged  as 
they  are'  in  a  cause  so  just,  the  allied  Powers  will  not  stop 
in  their  course  without  the  certainty  that  they  will  not  again 
be  called  upon,  after  a  short  interval,  to  recommence  the  war. 
......  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  have  no  hesitation  in 

stating  the  guarantees  which,  in  their  opinion,  and  that  of 
the  French  Government,  are  essential  to  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  ^Kurope  from  future  disturbances.  These  guaran- 
tees are  naturally  suggested  by  the  dangers  to  guard  against 
which  thev  are  required.  Thus,  Eussia  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  exclusive  right  which  she  had  acauired,  by  treaty,  to 
watch  over  the  relations  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  with  the 
suzerain  power,  to  enter  those  provinces  as  if  they  were  part 
of  her  own  tj^tory*  Again,  the  privileged  frontier  of 
Eussia  in  the  B&ck  Sea  has  enabled  her  to  establish  in  those 
^waters  a  naval  power  whicht  in  the  absence  of  any  counter- 
«  M  xhe  War.fud  the  F^aoe,**  Gent.  Hag.  Aagiut  1S56. 
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balancing  forcei  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. The  nncontroUed  possession  by  Russia  of  the  principal 
mouth  of  the  Danube  has  created  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of 
that  great  river  which  seriously  affect  the  general  commerce 
of  Europe.  Finally,  the  stipmations  of  the  treaty  of  Kout* 
chouk-Kainardjiy  relative  to  the  protection  of  the  Christians, 
have  become,  by  a  wrongful  interpretation,  the  prixicipal  cause 
of  the  present  struggle.  XTpon  all  these  points  the  status  quo 
ante  beUum  must  undergo  important  modificatiolis.'*^ 

The  stipulations  thus  sketched  out  were  afterwards  Imown 
to  Europe  as  the  Four  Points.  They  were  communicated  to 
the  Bussian  Government  by  Count  Buol  in  August  1854, 
and  were  af-'once  rejected  as  ""involving  concessions  which 
Bussia  could  only  consent  to  make  after  a  long  and  disas- 
trous struggle.  This  was  the  real  reason  why  the  English 
Government  continued  the  war, — ^not  because  the  warlike 
feeling  of  the  people  was  roused,  not  because  their  hopes  had 
been  disappointed  in  the  Baltic,  not  because  they  had  already 
cast  their  eyes  upon  Sebastopol, — but  becaiuse  to  continue  it 
was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  end  for  which  they  had 
begun  it.     Wheti  Mr.  Kmglake  condemns  the  courl»  they 

5|ur8ued,  he  mixes  up  two  radically  distinct  things.  He  con- 
bunds  the  occasion  df  the  war  with  its  object — ^the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Principalitieswith  the  abolition  of  those  conditions 
which  had  made  that  occupation  possible. 

To  explain  the  determination  of  the  English  Government 
to  besiege  Sebastopol,  Mr.  Einglake  has  recourse  to  his 
favourite  theory  of  divisions  in  the  Cabinet.  He  assumes 
that  Lord  Aberaeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  have  done  nothing  of  the'  kind;  but  here  again  we 
have  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  a  '^mmister  who  went  his 
own  way."  On  this  occasion,  however,  Lord  Palmerston 
seems  to  have  been  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  perform  the 
part  For  this  time  only  it  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. And  as  he  now  makes  his  first  appearance  on  the 
staffe,  Mr.  Kinglake  proceeds,  W  way  of  introductiouito  give 
a  sketch  of  his  character.  ''The  I>uke  of  Newcastle  was  a 
man  of  a  sanguine  easer  nature^  very  prone  to  action.  He 
had  a  good  clear  inteUect,  with  more  of  strength  than  keen- 
ness, unwearied  industry,  and  an  astonishing  facility  of 

writing He  threw  his  wliole  heart  into  the  project  of 

the  invasion;  and  if  the  prime  minister  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
were  men  driven' forward  by  the  feeling  of  the  country  in 
spite  of  their  opinions  and  theilr  scruples,  it  was  not  so 
with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle."**  WtUe  Mr.  Kinglake  has 
«E.P.xLp.2.      "     *  »»ii.70. 
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confined  himself  to  ihe  narration  of  facts,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  correct  one  or  two  of  his  errors.  Bat  a  passage 
of  this  sort  is  mttch  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  acce]^  it  as  containing  the  writer's  view  of  the 
sabjecty  st|iting»  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  not  the  view 
tsUken  by  others,  who  have  *'had  good  means  of  knowing 
the  ^truth.''  Those  of  the  Duke's  colleagues  who  knew  him 
best  at  this  peridd  would  perhap6(  deny  altogether  tiiat  he  was 
•■  m  man  of  a  sanguine  eager  nature  f — "  Pause  on  this,"  was 
not  an  unknown  minute  When  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Office; — and  they' would  certainly  question  his  ^'astonishing 
&LcSity  of  writing,''  for  itVas  generally  found  that  papers  sent 
to  him  for  conmient  or  correcticm  came  back  very  slowly. 
Nor  did  he  in  any  respect  travel  faster  than  the  rest  of  the 
ministry  in  the  <f  esire^  to  invade  the  Crimea.  If  any  (me  of 
£hem  outstrippedhis  colleagues,  it  was,  as  might  have  occurred 
to  Mr.  ESnglake,  Lord  P^merston.  However  clear  the  evi- 
dence ffiven  at  a  trial  may  be,  some  of  the  jury  will  see  the 
force  of  it  a  little  sboner,  and  others  a  little  later,  than  the 
rest.  And  this  wus  the  only  ifijSerence  in  the  pres^it  instance. 
Beal  conflict  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  there  was  none.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who,  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  is  described  as  the 
chief  doubter,  has  since  deliberately  endorsed  the  dedfflon : 
'^  I  do  not  shrink  from  my  full  share  of  responsibili<^  in 
regard  to  that  expedition.  .^.  •  .  I,  hdLding  that  military 
Qi^^editions  in  time  of  wanr  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  ends,  but 
as  means  for  the  attainment  of  ends,  am  ready  to  defend  the 
e:^^tibn  to  the  Crimea ;  nay  more,  I  am  ready  to  defend 
it,  ndt  upon  the  grounds  of  tntecedent  reason  only,  but,  I  do 
not  hesitafo  to  say,  even  by  its  restdts.*^ 

And  no#  comes  tUS'part  of  the  story  to  which  Mr.  Eing- 
la^e  attaches  perhaps  more  importance  than  to  any  other, — 
the  last  link  in  the  lo3'g  chain  of  causation  which  began  in 
Paris  and  ended  at  Sebastopol — the  sleep  of  the  Cabinet  aa 
Ihe  evening  of  tTie  28th  of  June  1854.  *^I  have  to  account 
for*a  great  transactioJI — the  invasion  of  a  Bussian  province. 
I  ascertain  that  this  invasion  was  caused,  and  caused  entirely, 

by  the*^pe^iar  wording  of  a  despatch I  know  the 

truth,  and  I  leamt  it  under  Circumstances  which  gave  me  a 
full  right  to  disclose  iV^  Thut  Mr.  Einglake  haa'violateil^' 
any  confidence  in  telling  the  story,  we  do  not  suppose.  Ihe 
question  is  rather  one  of  ^ood  taste,  and  of  the  value  to  be 
attached  to  the  inciSlei:ft  itself.  But  any  writer  who  muv 
yates  such  a  circum^ttdce  at  all  should  at  least  be  very  care- 

^^SoetHk  of  thtkBSBAt  QfO^  W.  E.  Gladstone,  UT^  May  24,  1855. 
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falihat  he  telktlie  whole  traiL    Thiu,  the  bearmg  of  the 
incident  might  be  materially  altered/ if  we  were  told  which 
memberB  of  the  Cahinet  kept  awake.    Did  die  party  of  action 
in  the  ministry  srize  the  oppartimity  to  'steal  a  march  on 
their  more  torpid  eoUeagaes ;  or  were  they  merely  careless 
listeners  to  a  despatch  the  siibstance  of  which  they  knew,  and 
the  wording  of  which  they  thought  could  not  be  too  strong  P 
If  the  latter  be  the  true  account,  it  is  evident  that,  sO  iar  as  ' 
any  influence  on  the  result  is  concerned,  the  sleep  was  of  littW*^ 
importance.    Let  us  suppose,  for  estoiple,'  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  awake,  how  did  the  torpor  A ' 
the  rest  help  ta  hurry  on  the  warp  Those  two  were  specially 
the  peacemakers  in  the  Cabinet,  and  it  was  from  them' that 
opposition  was  to  be  expected,  if  it  was  to  come  at  alL'    If  thtf 
despatch  was  read  in  dieir  hearing  without  T>euig  found  too 
strmgent,  we  question  whether  it  would  Have  been  much  toned '^ 
down,  had  the  rest — Lord  Palmerston  perhaps  included — 
roused  themselves  in  time  for  criticism.    There  was  reason  , 
enough  both  that  the  supposed  sleepers  shcfuld  not  mifch  care" 
to  hear  the  despatch  read,  and  tUtt  those  who  are  assumed  to 
haye  kept  awake  should  have  na  alterations  to  suggest  in  it 
Cabinets  do  not  meet  at  dinner  for  deliberation ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  sujqposed  that  this  case  foxfns  the  solitary  exception  to 
the  rule.    The  draft'had  been  read  oyer  more  than  once  be- 
fore ;  the  whole  tenor  of  (b/Q  despatch  had  been  agreed  upon; 
and  when  once  the  Cabinet  had  come  to  the  determination  to, 
attack  Sebastopol,  it  is  clear  that  the  only  Way  to  seture  their 
determination  being  carried  out  was  to  put  as  strong  1L  pred^ 
sure  upon  Lord  Baglan  as  they  e(ttdd.    They  knew  ms  tie^ 
on  the  particular  question  at  issue,  as  well  as  his  geiferal  cha^ 
ractOT.    They  knew  that  at  the  date  of  His  last  despatched  he 
had  no  information  as  to  the  enemy's  resources ;  and  th^V " 
knew  that  he  attached  no  value  to  lEfae  information  which 
had  been  got  together  through   the  Toreim  Office.     The 
real  question,  therefbre,  was  whether  they  thmselves  thought ' 
this  information  sufficiently  trustwortl^  to  justify  them  in 
acting  on  it    II  they  did  think  soy  it  was  clear  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  leave  any  discredbn  with  Lor9  Bftglan, 
except  on  one  supposition — ^^aif  he  had  gained  important 
intelligence  of  a  contrary  character%ice  they  had  last  heard 
from  him.    Much  of  this  ia  evident  from  Mr.  Kin^lake's  own 
account.    He  tells  ua  that  the  information  obtamed  by  tEe 
Foreign  Office  went  ta  show  that  Bttaiif^adfliot  more  than 
45,000  men  in  tiie  peninflula.    He  adxdifS  that  Lord  Badan ; 
''  c^tainly  ooRsidlered  that,  in  regard  "^  tiSus  strength  (£^e 
enemy  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  land  deffincftf  ISf  Sebas^e^SoIr  he 
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was  simply  without  knowledge.'*  He  quotes  the  deepatcli 
instructing  him  to  lay  siege  to  Sebastopoly  and  containing  the 
proviso,  *^  unless  with  the  information  in  your  possession,  but 
at  present  unknown  in  this  country,  you  should  be  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  undertaken  with  ^  reasonable 
prospect  of  success."  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
most  wakeful  cabinet  would,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
have  acted  differently.  To  have  "wedged  into"  the  despatch 
**  some  of  those  qualifying  words  which  usually  correct  the 
imprudence  and  derange  the  grammatical  structure  of  writ- 
ings framed  in  council"  would,  in  this  case,  have  been  to 
neutralise  the  whole  purpose  with  which  it  was  framed.  It 
was  meant  to  be  as  stringent  as  it  could  be  made.  On  the 
understanding  that  it  was  to  be  so,  the  whole  Cabinet  had 
approved  the  draft ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they 
have  ever  disapproved  the  de^atch. 

LookiQg  back,  therefore,  on  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen  during  the  year  preceding  the 
war,  we  can  see  no  ground  for  the  condemnation  which 
Mr.  Kinglake  pronounces  on  them.  If  we  have  understood 
him  rightly,  his  indictment  against  them  rests  on  three 
principal  counts : — that  they  broke  up  the  alliance  of  the 
four  powers,  in  order  to  enter  into  a  separate  xmderstanding 
with  France;  that,  in  carrying  out  that  separate  understand- 
ing, they  deferred  too  much  to  the  will  of  the  French  Empe- 
ror ;  and  that  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone  remained 
in  office  after  they  saw  that  war  was  imminent,  if  not  inevit- 
able. As  to  the  first  of  these  charges,  we  have  seen  that  the 
alleged  warlike  determination  of  Austria  had  never  been  ex- 
pre^ed  in  words  bef6rethe  Midsummer  of  1853,  and  has  still 
to  be  inferred,  for  the  most  part,  from  events  which  did  not 
come  to  pass  imtil  after  the  Western  Powers  had  declared 
war.  And  Mr.  Kinglake  chooses  to  leave  out  of  sight 
altogether  the  necessarily  maritime  character  of  any  effec- 
tive measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Turkish  capital.  If 
Nicholas  had  had  the  resolution,  he  might  have  bombarded 
Constantinople  as  easily  as  he  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Sinope;  and  the  intervention  of  the  Western  Alliance  would 
probably  have  been  as  much  too  late  to  prevent  the  one  as 
it  was  to  prevent  the  other.  This  fact  imposed  duties  and 
responsibilities  upon  the  maritime  Powers,  quite  distinct  in 
their  nature  a^d  weight  from  those  which  devolved  on  the 
German  States. ,  Austria  could  not  have  saved  Constantinople. 
Indeed,  the  whole  theory  of  ^n  alliance  between  the  tour 
powers,  which  was  broken  Up  by  the  defection  of  England 
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and  France^  has  no  existence  in  fact.  When  the  European 
Fentarchy,  that  vagne  and  limited  organisation  of  the  .five 
great  powers  which  had  succeeded  to  the  Holy  Alliance, 
broke  down  beneath  the  collision  of  interests  that  resulted  in 
the  Crimean  war,  there  was  no  immediate  reason  why  four  of 
its  members  should  reunite  in  the  form  of  a  coalition  against 
Russia.  The  recent  tendency  of  the  German  powers,  small 
as  well  as  great,  had  been  all  the  other  way ;  and  the  absence 
of  an^  precedent  for  such  a  course,  as  well  as  the  stigma  of 
illegitimacy  which  attached  to  the  new  French  empire,  were 
strong  reasons  against  the  success  of  the  attempt.  Nor  has 
Mr.  Sinfflake  been  able  to  establish  either  the  intimate  cha- 
racter of  the  understanding  between  England  and  France^ 
or  the  submission  of  the  English  Govemment  to  Napoleon. 
The  mention  of  France,  separately  from  the  other  rowers, 
in  two  successive  Queen's  speecnes,  is  at  least  as  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  theory  that  the  English  Government 
wished  to  pledge  Napoleon  in  the  face  of  Europe  to  a  de- 
cided policy  in  the  East,  as  by  the  supposition  that  it  was 
the  execution  of  a  distinct  stipulation  on  his  part.  For 
Mr.  Kinglake  seems  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  French  Em- 
peror's eagerness  for  war.  No  doubt  he  was  anxious  to  do 
something.    Quite  apart  from  the  character  imparted  to  his 

Svernment  by  those  deeds  of  December  which  Mr.  King- 
ce  so  justly  condemns,  its  mere  illegitimacy  was  certain  to 
effect  tms.  A  revolutionary  monarchy  must  do  something  to 
vindicate  its  title.  It  has  no  ancestry ;  therefore  it  must  needs 
be  justified  of  its  children.  Its  only  appeal  is  to  the  future  ; 
it  stands  not  by  what  it  is,  but  by  what  it  does.  These 
characteristics  amply  explain  the  unprovoked  interference  in 
the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  in  1850,  and  the  prominent 
part  which  France  took  in  all  the  subsequent  negotiations. 
But  they  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  determination  to  provoke 
a  war,  or  to  force  England  into  doing  so.  And  we  have  seen 
that  the  only  evidence  which  Mr.  Singlake  adduces  of  this 
determination — the  hostile  use  made  of  the  allied  fleets — 
breaks  down  altogether  when  it  is  brought  to  the  test  of 
facts.  Lastly,  as  to  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladsfon^  re- 
maining in  office.  It  is  an  ingenious  device,  when  you  want 
to  prove  that  people  have  done  wrong,  to  assume  at  starting 
that  they  are  sorry  for  what  they  have  done.  But  if  it  is  to 
pass  for  any  thing  more  than  a  clever  stratagem,  you  must 
support  your  assumption  by  proofs.  Of  these  statesmen,  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  still  alive,  and  Mr.  Kinglake  will  hardly  assert 
that  his  conscience  has  ^wn  sluggish.  But  he  has  given 
no  sign  of  repentance.    He  has  never  scrupled  to  take  upon 
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himself  his  fall  sliftre  in  the  resDonsibility  xa  the  Cruneasi 
war.  We  have  already  quoted  him  once  to  this  purpose ; 
but  as  Mr.  Eingh^e'hasehosen  to  base  a  disingenuous  argu- 
ment against  ttie  war  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  imaginary  ineon- 
sistencieSy  we  will  yentare  to  quote  him  again :  '^  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  remain  of  my  origxnal  opinion  as  to 
the  jnstiee  of  this  war  at  its  commencement.  ....  I  think 
that  it  was  not  only  a  just  and  necessary  war,  with  reference 
to  its  immediate  occasion,  but  that  probabty,  from  deeply^ 
seated  causes  of  a  more  general  character,  it  could  not  long 
have  been  avoided — ^that,  in  short,  it  had  become  absolutdy 
necessary  to  cut  the  meshes  of  the  net  in,  which  Russia  had 
entangled  Turkey.*^ 

We  have  thus  sfcme  through  some  of  the  most  prominest 
points  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  narratiTe.  The  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation  is  not  favourable  to  his  historical  accuracy.  Wh«^ 
ever  we  have  tested  his  facts,  they  have  been  found  to  need 
either  qualification  or  contradiction ;  and,  siace  this  is  the 
ease,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  we  might  have 
pushed  our"  enquiries  further  without  meeting  with  a  materi- 
ally diflforent  result.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  accuse  Mr. 
Einglake  of  intentional  untruth.  He  has  amply  shielded 
himself  from  such  a  suspicion  by  the  frankness  with  which  he 
has  misrepresented  the  effect  of  parliamentary  papers  which 
are  open  to  all  the  world,  ^e  do  not  (}oubt  his  entire  faith 
in  the  truth  of  his  theory ;  and  we  can  even  imagine  that  he 
believes  he  is  doing  his  readers  a  service,  when  he  carefully 
selects  for  their  use  such  facts  only  as  support  it.  But  his 
book  is  not  ai^  unbiassfdd  judgment  on  the  causes  of  the  war, 
nor  does  it  contain  the  materials  for  forming  one.  It  is  cast  in 
the  form  of  history,  but  it  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  advocacy. 
How  much  longer  the  ties  of  official  connection  and  official  in- 
tercourse may  contini^  to  seal  the  lips  of  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Aberdeen  cabinet,  we  cannot  say.  It  may  weE 
be  believed  that,  when  the  characters  of  the  living  and  the 
memory  of  the  dead  are  assailed  by  a  cunning  array  of  half- 
truths  and  whole  falsehoods,  there  is  no  temptation  to  pro- 
long the  delay  unnecessarily.  But  there  is  a  time  to  keep 
silence,  as  weU  as  a  time  to  speak ;  and  while  that  lasts  the 
truth  must  be  content  either  to  remain  unknown,  or  to  find 
its  way  to  the  light  in  fragments,  through  the  less  obvious 
channel  of  literary  criticism. 

37  Speedi  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  UJ?.,  3d  August  185& 
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HuME^  in  a  well-known  passage^  reckons  it  among  tie  bar- 
barons  deficiencies  of  tbe  twelfth  century  that  paroekial  regis- 
ters were  then  irr^nlarly  kept.  This  censure  is  amusingly 
characteristic  of  tbe  shrewd  but  inaccurate  historian.  His 
political  sagacity  taught  him  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
recording  with  exactness  the  growth  of  the  population ;  but 
he  neither  knew,  nor  troubled  himself  to  leam^  that  for  at 
least  three  hundred  years  after  the  twelfth  century  parochial 
registers  were  unknown  to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  that  in 
Britain  they  were  not  even  commenced  until  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  it  is  more  difficult  to  excuse  than  to  account  for 
the  anachronism.  Hume  and  his  contemporaries  were  better 
versed  in  ancient  than  in  medieval,  learning,  and  were  apt 
to  be  misled  by  their  classical  recollections.  He  would  re- 
member that  at  Athens  and  Rome  public  r^Lstors  of  births 
and  deaths  had  been  kept  firom  the  remotest  age,  and  that 
the  census  was  more  ancient  than  any  period  of  classical 
society  with  which  we  are  historically  acquainted.  The 
Athenian  registers  dated  frpm  the  constitution  of  Solon: 
and  he  would  have, read  in  ])ionysius/  that  from  the 
times  of  fiibulons  antiquity,  from  the  half-mythic  reign  of. 
Servius  Tulhus,  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Bomans  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  by  a  law  that  foir 
every  child  who  was  bom,  and  every  person  w|io  dy^,  the 
kindred  should  pay  a  piece  of  monqr  into  the  respective, trea- 
suries of  Juno  Lucina  and  Venus  Libitina.  He  would  know 
that  such  registers  {libri  aetorum)  were  f^imi^ar  to  Ovid  and 
Juvenal,  and  were  the  subjects  oif  frequ^t  I^slation  by  the 
Ciesars;  that  M.  Aurelius,  by  a  fiimous  edict,  required  all 
free  persons  to  deliver  in  to  the  imperial  treasury  an  account 
of  their  children  witbin  thirty  days  after  their  bnrth,  to  be 
registered  amongst  the  public  acts  in  the  temple  of  Saturn ; 
'thaf  the  official  lists  of  births  and  deaths,  marriages  and 
divorces,  occupied  a  psrominent  place  in  the.  acta  dinma  oi 
the  empire;  and  that  registration  had  be^n  minutely  iR*e- 
seribed  and  provided  for  by  the  code  of  Thebdosius  and  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian.  And  it  would  scarcely  occur  to  him 
as  possible,  that  in  the  age  of  Imerius,  Gratian,  and  Glanville, 

■  History  of  Parish  Btgisten.    By  Joha  ^tttherd«ii  Burn.    Sd  edition. 
London:  Bnssell  Smith. 

*  ir.  791.  ■  Beckmsnn's  Histovy  of  Inyentions,  ir.  594. 
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when  the  temple  of  Saturn  still  remained  oitire  in  the  Forum/ 
whilst  Boman  jurisprudence  was  being  eagerly  studied  in  uni- 
versities^ and  blindly  reverenced  in  courts  of  law^  the  nations 
of  Europe  could  have  failed  to  adopt  an  institution  of  such 
obvious  utility. 

We  suspect  also  that  Hume  had  heard  of  the  monastic  r^;is- 
ters^  and  had  a  wrong  impression  of  their  contents.  The  religions 
houses  had  each  a  register  and  obituary^  as  well  as  a  chronicle. 
But  in  the  register  they  gave  less  space  to  the  few  laymen 
of  note  who  were  married  or  buried  within  their  precincts 
than  to  the  names  of  their  brethren^  the  revenues  and  surveys 
of  their  possessions,  and  the  genealogies  of  their  founders; 
and  the  obituary  was  a  parchment  roll  which  seldom  conde- 
scended to  record  the  names  of  laymen,  and  then  only  of  royal 
and  noble  benefactors,  and  which  classed  the  rest  of  the  faith- 
ful dead  under  th^  comprehensive  term  of  all  Christian  souls. 
When  the  king  b^towed  manors  and  advowsons  to  comme- 
morate some  royal  marriage  or  funeral,  or  some  great  baron, 
with  blended  grief  and  devotion,  enlarg^  their  boundaries  with 
lands  and  woods  and  fisheries,  the  monastic  scribe  detailed 
with  garrulous  gratitude  the  munificence  of  their  benefactor ; 
but  neither  register  nor  obituary  cared  to  dwell  on  the  do- 
mestic history  of  the  vassals  who  fought  imder  their  banner, 
or  the  peasants  who  toiled  on  their  demesne. 

Nor  were  there  any  parochial  records  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. The  parish  priest  kept  no  registers  at  all :  but  in 
some  rare  instances  he  used  to  enrol  in  the  Missal  of  the  church 
the  obit  of  some  rural  magnate,  whose  anniversary  was  com- 
memorated by  the  liberality  of  his  will,  or  the  piety  of  his 
successor.  But  it  was  not  until  the  year  14f97,  a  year  famous 
in  the  annals  of  the  world  for  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland 
by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  that  parochial  registers  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  embracing  the  whole  population  gentle  and 
simple,  were  commenced  in  Europe ;  and  they  owe  their  in- 
troduction to  the  wisdom  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  That  great 
reformer  signalised  his  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Toledo 
by  vigorous  measures  to  correct  the  prevailing  laxity  of  morals.^ 
At  that  period  divorces  were  scandalously  frequent  in  Spain, 
on  the  score  of  some  pretended  spiritual  affinity :  when  two 
persons  wished  to  dissolve  the  bond  of  marriage,  they  had 
only  to  allege  that  they  had  previously  contracted  somed^ree 
of  spiritual  relationship  which  rendered  the  marriage  canoni- 
cally  invalid ;  and,  from  the  absence  of  any  record  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  allegation,  the^  were  by  an  easy  collusion  enabled 
to  separate  and  marry  again.  To  remedy  tiiis  abuse,  the  car- 
*  Poggio  de  Yariet.  Fort.  p.  12. 
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dinal  directed  that  an  accnrate  register  should  thenceforth  be 
kept  in  every  parish^  recording  the  names  of  the  infants  bap- 
tised and  of  their  sponsors.  The  archbishopric  of  Toledo  was 
then^  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Holy  See^  the  greatest 
ecclesiastical  dignity  in  Christendom:  and  an  example  so 
useful  to  discipline^  and  recommended  by  so  high  an  autho- 
rity^ gradually  spread  itself  through  other  countries^  until  it 
became  coextensive  with  the  Church.  But  for  years  after 
this  date  the  only  baptismal  register  at  Florence^  the  Athens 
of  the  Middle  Ages^  .was  ludicrously  primitive.  The  Baptistry 
of  San  Giovanni,  already  glorious  with  the  gates  of  Ohiberti, 
which  Michael  Angelo  pronounced  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  was  then  (as  in  our  own  day)  the  only  place  in 
which  the  infants  of  the  Florentines  could  be  baptised :  and 
the  parish-priest  had  no  better  way  of  calculating  their  numbers 
than  by  putting  beans  into  a  bag-*-a  white  bean  for  a  girl, 
and  a  black  bean  for  a  boy — and  adding  them  up  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  We  may  observe  by  the  way,  for  the  information 
of  our  statistical  readers,  that  the  average  number  of  baptisms 
at  Florence  from  1470  to  1494  was  2094,  and  from  1791^  to 
1803  was  3756;  that  in  1835  it  was  3750;  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  females  to  males  in  1835  was  113  to  100. 

In  England,  parochial  registers  are  contemporaneous  with 
the  change  of  religion,  and  derive  their  origin  from  an  injunc- 
tion of  the  vicar-general  Cromwell  in  the  30th  year  of  King 
Henry  YIII. :  and  it  has  been  not  improbably  conjectured, 
that  the  king's  vicegerent  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
them  from  information  acquired  during  his  foreign  travels. 
Since  1538  they  have  been  variously  regulated  from  time  to 
time  by  the  wisdom,  the  jealousy,  and  the  avarice  of  Parlia- 
ments ;  but  the  parish  register  acts  never  extended  to  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  and  their  utility  was  greatly  curtailed  by  the  fact, 
that  they  were  stubbornly  regarded,  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people,  rather  as  a  bac^  and  appendage  of  the  State 
Church,  than  as  an  institution  of  national  benefit.  These  con- 
siderations naturally  suggested  a  general  system  of  civil  regis- 
jtration;  and  after  a  severe  political  struggle,  an  act^  was 
passed  in  1836,  by  which  the  registers  of  baptisms  and  burials 
were  left  undisturbed  to  the  care  of  thef  parochial  dergy.  The 
State  then  assumed,  for  the  first  time,  the  duty  of  registering  in 
one  public  office  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  whole 
population,  irrespectively  of  their  religious  belief*  But  the 
Government  of  1836  was  too  indifferent  to  legislation  which 
promised  no  party  advantages,  and  too  apprehensive  of  exciting 
religious  prcgudioe  north  of  the  Tweed,  to»  propose  that  this 
*  6  and  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  86,  explained  and  amendecf  by  1  Vict  e.  22. 
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act  shaukl  extend  to  Sootland^  althoi:^  the  defectiTe  state  of 
the  Scottish  registers  had  more  than  once  been  the  sabject  of 
official  censnrey^  and  had  been  severdy  commented  upon  hj 
writers^  of  aclmowledged  ability.  The  Provinciai  Conndl  of 
the  Scottish  clergy  lukd  instituted  registers  of  baptisms  and 
marriages  so  far  back  as  1551^  with  a  declaration  that  these 
records  should  be  preserved  among  ''the  most  predous  trea- 
sures of  the  Church/'  This  ordinance  had  been  confirmed 
and  extended  to  burials  by  the  Privy  CouncU.  of  Scotland  in 
1616;  but  these  decrees  had  been  so  imperfectly  observed, 
that  out  (^  850  parishes  which  made  returns  to  Government 
in  the  Population  Abstract  of  1801,  only  99  were  in  possession 
of  regular  registers.  The  Scotch  are  proverbially  jealous  of 
parliamentary  interfisrence  with  their  ecdesiastical  ordinancea. 
^ut  the  shrewdness  of  the  national  character  inclined  them  to 
sacrifice  a  prejudice^  which  was  evidently  incompatible  with 
their  interests ;  and  accordingly  the  royal  assent  was  given  on 
tiie  7th  of  August  1854  to  an  Act^  estaUishing  a  civil  r^ts- 
tration  for  Scotland,  as  similar  in  its  leading  features  to  the 
English  Act  of  1836  as  the  different  customs  of  the  two  coun- 
tries would  allow.  But  the  wants  of  Ireland  were,  as  usual,  less 
carefully  provided  for,  although  the  only  Irish  registers  were 
those  of  the  Established  Church,  which  are  a  dead  letter  for 
five-sixths  of  the  population :  and  the  imperial  Parliam^it  has 
hitherto  contented  itself  with  establishing  a  civil  registration^ 
for  Protestant  marriages. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  in  the  present  day  to  insist  upon 
the  political  necessity  oi  an  accurate  system  of  registration* 
In  idl  the  common  concerns  of  an  Englishman's  life,  in 
the  acts  of  buying,  selling,  and  marrying,  in  questions  of 
pedigree,  inheritance,  and  Intimacy,  our  rights  and  interests 
are  so  frequently  dependent  upon  ^e  fullness  and  correct- 
ness of  the  public  registers,  that  they  seem  almost  a  neces- 
sary element  of  our  complex  dvilisation.  Nor  are  they  less 
nsefol  to  the  community  than  to  individuals ;  for  they  fi>rm 
the  basis  of  political  arithmetic,  and  supply  the  diuta  for 
determining  with  precision  the  progress  imd  condition  of  the 
people.  With  these  obvious  reflections,  the  philosophical  his- 
torian of  the  future  wiU  find  it  difficult  to  realise  that  in  the 
year  1863  the  births  KstSi  deaths  of  the  entire  population  of 
Ireland,  and  the  marriages  of  the  Catholic  minority,  were  suf- 
fiered  to  remain  wholly  unregistered.    And  this  anomaly  has 

*  Beport  of  Um  Deputy  Clerk  Bagister  of  Sootkad  to  the  GommiBsionon 

of  Public  Reoorda  in  1910. 

^  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 

•  17  and  IS  Vkt.  e.  §a  *  7  and  8  Vict  c.  8L 
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not  amtinued  from  any  want  of  notice  to  those  who  were  able 
to  remove  it  and  interested  in  its  removah  Year  after  year, 
the  House  of  Lords  has  been  besieged  with  complaints  that 
the  claimants  of  peerages  were  nnaUe  to  substantiate  an  Irish 
ped^re^  from  the  absou^  of  registers:  in  the  criminal  courts, 
juries  have  been  disabled  frran  convicting  for  bigamj  by  the 
difficulty  of  proving  the  prior  marriages  and  in  the  civU  courts, 
the  kindred  of  emigrants  dying  intestate  in  America  have,  for 
the  want  of  legal  evidence,  be^  constantly  defrauded  of  their 
natural  inheritance.  Twelve  reports  of  the  Irish  Begistrar- 
Greneral  have  in  vain  urged  upon  successive  Parliaments  the 
duty  of  supplying  this  national  want;  and  if  in  the  present 
session  the  Government  have  at  last  proposed  a  partial  re- 
medy, it  is  perhaps  as  much  due  to  the  scandal  of  the  Yel" 
verton  case  as  to  an  enlarged  consideration  of  the  public 
welfare. 

The  Government  bill  now  before  £he  House  proposes  to 
enact  for  Ireland  a  civil  r^stration  of  births  and  deaths, 
baaed  upon  the  plan  of  the  Scottish  Act  of  1854 ;  but  this 
measure  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  Catholic  marriages. 
It  may  be  all^;ed  that  the  fault  of  this  omission  is  to  be 
charged  less  upon  the  authors  of  the  bill  than  on  the  ano- 
malies of  the  Irish  marriage-laws,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Catholics  to  admit  parliamentary  interference  in  connection 
with  the  adminiatratuHi  of  a  sacrament.  But  whilst  we  should 
rejoice  to  see  the  Irish  laws  respecting  marriage  placed  on  a 
more  equitable  footing,  the  hanlships  attending  mixed  mar- 
riages can  aspect  comparatively  few,  and  the  absence  of 
registers  is  a  serious  evil  to  the  whole  community.  It 
is  difficidt  to  see  why  one  injustice  should  perpetuate  an- 
oth^,  or  why  the  Catholics  of  Irelaad  should  claim  ex- 
emption from  a  law  calculated  for  the  national  benefit. 
Civil  registration  prevails  in  most  of  the  Catholic  countries 
on  the  Continent,  and  has  been  acoqited  by  the  Catholics  of 
England  and  Scotland:  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why 
Catholics  should  be  unwilling  on  one  side  of  the  Channel 
to  conform  to  regulatioxu  winch,  under  like  circumstances^ 
are  cheerfully  complied  with  on  the  other.  The  real  fedlacy 
which  i^pears  to  us  to  underlie  the  objecticm^  to  civil  regis- 
tration is  the  supposing  that  a  purely  civil  act  has  any  iidie-^ 
rent  religious  character.  In  times  when  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  professed  (at  all  events,  in  the  eye  of  the  law)  the 
same  religion,  when  ali  in&nts  were  baptised  on  the  day  of 
their  birth,  when  all  the  dead  we^  buried  With  the  same 
ritual,  and  when  the  rites  of  the  Chiitch  constituted  the 
marriage-laws  of  the  land,  there  was  nothing  absurd  in  eur 
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trusting  registration  to  the  paioclual  clergy,  and  in  treating 
the  record  of  baptisms  and  burials  as  approximately  syno- 
nymous with  that  of  births  and  deaths.  But  in  the  days  of  a 
myriad  of  contending  sects,  of  baptismal  controversies,  regis- 
ter-office marriages  and  unconsecrated  cemeteries,  common 
sense  dictates  ^at  the  State  should,  assume  the  duty  of 
registering  the  overt  acts  nrhich  affect  society,  and  that 
individuals  should  be  left  to  baptise,  marry,  and  bury  ac- 
cording to  their  own  consciences  and  their  respective  reli- 
gions. An  attempt  has  been  made  by  some,  whose  opinion  all 
Catholics  respect,  to  distinguish  the  case  of  marriages  firom 
that  of  births  and  deaths ;  and  the  Government  would  seem 
to  have  adopted  the  distinction.  But  marriage  is  not  only 
a  sacrament  but  a  civil  contract,  involving  social  and  poli- 
tical obligations  properly  cognisable  by  the  State;  and  the 
State  has  therefore  the  same  right  to  insist  upon  its  regis- 
tration as  upon  that  of  any  other  contract  The  validity  of 
a  marriage  inforo  conscientuB  must  always  be  distinct  from 
the  question  of  its  registration :  the  r^stry-book  is  obviouidy 
the  record  of  an  act,  and  not  the  act  itself:  and  we  are  con- 
Aonced  that  even  if,  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  another  chapter 
be  thereby  added  to  the  conflict  of  laws,  the  balance  of  ad- 
vantages will  be  found  greatly  in  favour  of  civil  registration. 

Nor  is  this  the  onlv  omission  in  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  bill  omits  altogether  a  most  important  feature 
of  the  Scottish  Act,  by  failing  to  provide  for  the  preservation 
and  custody  of  existing  registers.  The  Scottish  Act  of  1854 
requires  all  existing  paroehial  registers,  minutes,  and  documents 
of  every  description  relating  to  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
to  be  deposited  with  the  Registrar-General;  and  we  can  see 
no  reason  for  exempting  Ireland  from  these  provisions. 
There  must  be  a  mass  of  Irish  registers  in  existence,  which, 
under  certain  conditions  and  restrictions,  could  usefully  be 
made  available  as  evidence.  Independently  of  the  parish  rois- 
ters of  the  Establishment,  the  Protestant  Dissenters  must  have 
some  records ;  and  we  know'^  that  of  late  years  the  Catholic 
Bishops  have  required  their  parish  priests  to  keep  regular 
registers  for  their  own  inspection.  Now,  it  is  obviouidy  of 
the  liighest  importance  to  the  public  that  all  these  registers 
should  be  collected,  kept  in  safe  custody,  and  made  readily 
accessible.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  these  useful  clauses  of 
the  Scottish  Bill  may  be  extended  to  Irelond,  and  that  by  a 
subsequent  act  the  registers  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestant 
Dissenters,  having  been  authenticated  by  competent  authority, 

*®  Evidenoe  of  Rer.  P.  0*Heg«&  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons,  86  June  1861. 
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may  be  declared  receivable  as  evidence  in  courts  of  justice. 
There  are  two  precedents  for  such  a  course.  A  Royal  Com- 
mission has  twice  been  appointed  during  the  present  reign 
to  inquire  into  the  state,  authenticity,  and  custody  of  the 
English  non-parochial  registers;  and  upon  their  recommen- 
dations 3000  volumes  in  1838,  and  265  registers  in  1857, 
were  declared  authentic,  and  made  legal  evidence  by  Act  of 
Parliament.*^  And  if  there  be  any  Protestants  who  would 
grudge  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  this  act  of  justice,  we 
would  remind  them  of  the  language  of  the  Catholic  king 
Lewis  XVI. :  "  We  confess  that  in  allowing  the  Protestant 
[minority  of  France]  the  permission  to  have  their  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  legally  verified,  so  that  they  may  reap 
the  same  civil  advantages  therefroyi  as  our  other  suDJects, 
we  allow  no  more  than  what  the  law  of  nature  does  not  sufier 
us  to  refuse." 

Oar  readers  who  have  followed  us  so  far  may  be  glad  to 
hear  something  more  of  the  old  English  registers.  We  shall 
therefore  proceed  with  an  outline  of  their  history,  and  a  glean- 
ing from  their  contents,  though,  for  want  of  space,  we  must 
follow  the  example  of  the  Government,  in  confining  ourselves 
to  the  notices  of  baptisms  and  burials. 

The  injunction  of  keeping  registers  must  have  been  pro- 
jected and  announced  by  Cromwell  during  the  first  year  of 
his  administration;  for  he  was  appointed  the  vicegerent  of 
the  king's  highness  in  July  1535,  and  in  1536  the  project  was 
already  exciting  great  discontent  amongst  the  people,  who 
regarded  it  as  the  instrument  of  some  new  taxation.  It  is 
curious  to  read  how  widely-spread  and  exaggerated  the  po- 
pular discontent  was,  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  England. 
In  the  north,  the  insurgents  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  gave 
it  out  as  one  of  the  grievances  calculated  to  stir  up  the  people 
to  join  in  the  outbreak,  that  they  "  would  be  forced  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  king  for  christenings,  marriages,  and  burials ;" 
and  in  the  west  of  England  the  state  of  public  feeling  is  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Piers  Edgecumb  in  a  contemporary  letter^^  to 
Cromwell,  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  watchfulness  of  the 
government  in  that  reign  of  innovation  and  severitv.  The 
letter  is  written  in  the  knight's  own  hand,  and  runs  thus : 

"  Sir  Piers  Eggecumb  to  CrumwelL 
*' Please  it,  ywr  goode  Lordeshyp  to  be  advertyssed,  that 

"  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  92,  and  21  Yiot.  c.  25.  It  would  facilitate  the  labours  of 
such  a  commiflsion  to  have  a  list  of  all  the  register-books  in  Ireland,  such  aa 
we  have  in  the  English  Parish  Register  Abstcact  of  1830. 

^  Quoted  in  the  Preface  (p.  xx?ii.)  of  the  Parish  Register  Abstract 
Vol.  II.  ^.  gg 
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the  Kyngg^s  Migesty  hadi  commandjd  me^  at  my  beynge  in 
bys  gracii^  presens,  that  in  casse  I  paroeyvyd  any  gnigge^  or 
mjscontentacyon  among  his  sojectes^  I  shulde  liier  off  adver- 
tysse  ywr  Lordeshyp  by  my  wrytynge,  Hyt  ya  now  comme 
to  my  knolegge,  i\as  30  daye  of  Apryll,  by  a  ryght  trew  ho- 
nest man,  i^  servant  off  myn ;  that  ther  ys  moche  secrett  and 
severall  communj^cacyons  amongges  the  Kyngge's  80]ette»; 
and  that  off  them,  in  sundry  places  with  in  the  soheres  off 
Cornwall  and  Devonsher,  be  in  greate  feer  and  mystrost ; 
what  the  Eyngges  Hyghnes  and  hys  Conseylle  schnlde 
meane,  to  geve  in  commaundement  to  the  parsons  and 
vy^LTs  off  every  parisse,  that  they  schulde  make  a  booke^ 
ana  surely  to  be  kept,  wher  in  to  be  specyflyyd  the  namys 
off  as  many  as  be  weddyd,  and  the  namys  off  them  that  be 
buryyd,  and  of  all  those  that  be  cryslynyd.  Now  ye  maye 
perceyve  the  myndes  off  many.  "What  ys  to  be  don,  to  avoyde 
ther  unserteyn  conjecturys,  and  to  oontynue  and  stablysse 
ther  hartes  in  trew  naturell  loff,  acoordynge  ther  dewties, 
I  refferre  to  ywr  wyssdont  Ther  mystrust  ys,  that  somme 
enlarges,  more  than  hath  byn  in  tymys  past,  schall  growe  to 
theym  by  thia  occacyon  off  r^esstrynge  of  thes  thyn^es ; 
wher  in,  yff  hyt  schall  please  the  Eyngges  Majeste  to  put 
them  yowte  off  dowte,  in  my  poar  mynde  schall  encresse 
moche  harty  loff.  And  I  besseche  our  Lorde  preserve  yow 
ever,  to  Hys  pleasser,  20t]i  d^ye  off  Apryll, 

"  Scrybelyd  in  hast.  P.  Egobcokb/' 

^        (Superscribed) 

''  1*0  my  Lorde  Privy  Scale  ys  goode  Lordessyhyp  be  thia 
gevyn/' 

Cromwell  received  ^e  news  of  the  popular  discontent  with 
his  usual  wariness  and  resolution.  A  minister  who  had  the 
audacity  to  innovate  upon  the  faith  and  observances  of  Ca- 
tholic Christendom  was  not  likely  to  rdinquish  a  favourite 
project  out  of  defe):ence  to  the  scruples  and  ignorance  of  a 
rebellious  peasantry ;  but  h^  was  too  prudent  tp  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  king's  enemies  in  a  year  of  rebellion,  and 
the  injunctions  of  1586  ma^e  no  order  about  rasters.  The 
increased  strength  of  Che  government,  and  the  ill  sucoess  of 
every  attempt  to  oppose  it,  encouraged  him  to  resume  an 
intention  which  he  had  probably  never  abandoned;  and  in^ 
September  1538^^  he  issued  an  injunction  commanding  every 
minister  "to  keep  one  book  or  register  for  every  (pariah) 
church,'^  "  which  book  he  shall  eveiy  Sunday  take  forth,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  churchwardens,  or  one  of  them,  write 
^'  Baraei*8  Hi8t|of  the  BeformatioD,  Appendix,  voL  L  p.  178. 
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and  record  in  the  same  all  the  weddings^  chrisf  nings^  and 
burials  made  the  whole  week  before;  and  for  every  time  that 
the  same  shall  be  omitted^  shall  forfeit  to  the  said  chnrch 
iijtf.  mjd.'*  &€.  In  compliance  with  this  injunction^  many 
registers  were  immediately  commenced ;  and  of  the  extant 
registers  which  have  survived  the  negligence  of  their  legal 
guardians^  in  a  century  incuriosa  suorum,  no  less  than  812 
begin  from  1538.^^  The  church warden^s  accounts  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's Westminster  for  that  year  contain  this  entry  :  "  Paid 
for  a  book  to  regbtre  in  the  names  of  buryals^  weddings,  and 
chrisf nings,  2d"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  injunction 
casts  the  whole  duty  on  the  clergy,  and  imposes  neither  pay-i 
ment-  nor  penalty  on  the  parishioners;  but  the  clergy  soon 
contrived  to  shift  the  buiden  to  the  laity,  and  to  convert 
tiie  registers  into  a  source  of  emolument.  The  question  of 
fees  has  in  every  age  been  a  difficulty  inseparable  from  re- 
gistration ;  for  the  common  experience  of  mankind  has  long 
justified  the  proverb,  that  where  something  has  to  be  writ- 
ten there  will  be  invariably  something  to  pay.  This  pay- 
ment was  as  distasteful  to  the  deprived  Catholic. priests,  who 
did  not  receive  it,  as  to  the  laity,  who  had  to  pay  it ;  and  in 
1548  the  royal  proclamation  inhibited  all  persons  from  preach- 
ing without  a  license,  expressly  on  the  ground^^  that  '^  certain 
popish  preachers  endeavoured,  in  their  sermons,  to  possess 
people  of  scandalous  reports  against  the  king,  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  lay  strange  exactions  on  the  people,  and  to  de- 
mand half-a-crown  apiece  for  jevery  one  who  should  b^mar- 
ried,  christened,  or  buried."  «       • 

Cromwell's  ini  unction  remained  substantially  in  force  until 
1597;  for  the  only  variation  we  have  observed  in  the  interim 
is  that  Cardinal  Pole  in  1556  required  the  names  of  the  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  to  be  aidded  to  the  register  of  bap- 
tisms, according  to  tiie  practice  of  Italy  and  Spain.  This 
addition  has  not;  been  legally  insisted  upon  since  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  was  then  only  partially  observed;  but 
the  custom  of  recording  the  names  of  the. sponsors  was  reli- 
giondy  adhered  to  by  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  and  probably  by  many  others^  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  oenturv. 

On  the  25th  of  Octob^  1597,  the  clei^  of  Canterbury  in 
eanvocation  made  a  new  ordinance  respecting  registen^  which 
was  formally  approved  by  the  queen  under  £e  great  seal.  It 
commences  by  noticing  their  very  great  utili^  {permagnus 
tmui),  and  lays  down  minute  regulations  for  their  preserva- 

*^  Psr.  Register  Abstract. 

»  Enller's  Chuieh  Hist.,  ed.  IHchoUs,  1842,  6. 314. 
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tion.  It  was  now  ordered  that  every  parish  should  provide 
itself  with  a  parchment  book,  and  that  the  entries  from  the  old 
paper  books  should  be  transcribed  therein,  each  page  being 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens ;  and  that,  for  further  securitv  against  loss,  a  copy 
should  be  transmitted  every  year  to  the  bishop  of  the  ^o- 
oese,  within  a  month  after  Easter,  to  be  preserved  in  the  epis- 
copal  archives.  And  every  minister,  at  his  institution,  was  to 
subscribe  to  this  protestation:  ''I  shall  keep  the  register 
book  according  to  the  queen's  majesty's  injunctions/'  These 
regulations  were  virtually  embodied  in  the  70th  canon  of  1603^ 
which  is  still  in  force ;  and  under  the  authority  of  this  canon 
the  registers  were  kept  by  the  clergy  imtil  the  passing  of 
Bose's  Act  in  1812.  The  oldest  register-books  now  extant 
are  usually  transcripts  made  in  pursuance  of  the  injunction 
of  1597  or  1603 ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  words  of  the 
injunctions,  every  page  of  the  transcript  is  ugned  by  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  of  that  year  in  which  the  copy 
was  made.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  ludicrous  notion 
respecting  the  longevity  of  the  dergy  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  at  one  time  found  strenuous  defenders  amongst  anti- 
quarian writers.^*  Thus  Duncumb,  in  his  History  of  Here- 
fordshire^  gravely  asserts  that  "  Robert  Barnes  was  vicar  of 
Bromyard  during  e^hty-two  years,  as  his  name  appears  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  period  in  Ihe  parochial  registers,  and 
that  one  of  his  churchwardens  filled  that  office  from  1538  to 
IfOO  indusive.^'  Another  instance  of  this  supposed  longevity 
was  a  .d^rtain  Mr.  Simpson,  who  was  imagined  to  have  enjoyed 
the  living  of  Keyham  in  Leicestershire  for  ninety-two  years, 
and  to  have'  had  the  same  churchwardens  for  seventy  years. 

The  canons  of  1603  were  made  by  the  bishops  and  clergy 
in  convocation,  convened  by  the  king's  writ,  and  were  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  kmg  under  the  great  seal;  but  it 
was  decided  by  the  Court  of  King's  Ben(£,  in  a  celebrated 
judgment,^^  that  although  they  were  clearly  binding  on  the 
clergy  they  did  not  propria  vigore  bind  the  kity.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  part  of  the 
canon  which  has  been  the  least  regarded  is  that  which  in« 
terested  the  bishops.  It  had  been  wisely  ordered  that  a  cor- 
rect transcript  should  yearly  be  sent  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  \  and  the  utility  of  this  provision  in  supplying  local- 
loss,  and  preventing  the  commission  of  fraud,  has  been  sig* 
nally  proved  in  parliamentary^^  and  legal  proceedings :  but 
the  canon  attached  no  fees  to  the  transcript  either  for  the* 

><  Cole's  Mas.  zlL  Sia  '  ^  Middleton  v.  Crofts. 

''  Chandos  Peerage  otse,  Leigh  Peerage  case,  &c. 
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parish  or  the  bishop,  and  neither  of  them  was  zealous  for 
employment  without  remuneration.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  parishes  often  grudged  the  expense  of  a  copy,  the  bishops 
seldom  insisted  on  its  transmission,  and  the  diocesan  regis- 
trars allowed  their  archiyes  to  remain  ''  unarranged  and  un* 
consultable;''^^  and  the  bishops'  transcripts,  which  ought  to 
have  formed  an  invaluable  department  of  the  public  records, 
present  a  lamentable  picture  of  episcopal  negligence,  parochial 
parsimony,  and  official  rapacity ,^^ 

During  the  ciyil  war,  parish  registers  shared  in  the  general 
confusion  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  were  more  than  once 
remodelled  by  Parliament.  On  the  8d  of  January  1644-5,^^ 
a  few  days  before  the  execution  of  Abp.  Laud,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  Directory  for  the  public  worship  of  God  should  be 
substituted  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  ordained 
that  "  a  fair  register-book  of  yelim"  shpul4  be  provided  at  the 
charge  of  every  parish,  and  that  the  names  of  all  children 
baptised,  and  the  time  of  their  birth,  &c.  should  be  set  down 
therein  by  the  minister/' '  This  is  remarkable,  as  being  the 
first  instance  of  the  minister  being  required  to  register  births 
as  well  as  baptisms.  But  the  Parliament  of  Praise-Grod  Bar^- 
bones  made  still  greater  innovations;  and  by  an  act  passed  on 
the  25th  of  August  1653  commanded  the  clergy  to  give  up 
their  register-books  to  lay  registrars,  who  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  parishioners,  and  were  empowered  to  charge  a  fee  of 
4(f.  for  every  entry  of  a  birth  and  a  burial.^  This  flet  tranf^ 
ferred  marriages  n*om  the  clergy  to  the  justices  of  the  peai^, 
and  makes  no  provision  for  baptisms :  consequently  in  some 
registers  of  this  period  (for  example,  Knipton,  co.  Leicester, 
1654*60),  the  children  are  all  registered  from  their  .births, 
and  baptisms  are  not  mentioned.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
the  clergy  did  not  resign  their  office  without  a  struggle ;  and 
the  register-books  abound  with  curious  contemporary  notices 
of  the  conflict.     The  following  are  specimens : 

*>  Eyidence  of  Sir  yyUliam  Betham  before  the  Committee  in  1832. 

^  Lest  we  ahoald  be  aociued  of  ezM»eratioD,  we  will  state  a  few  facta 
from  the  parliamentary  returns.  The  diocese  of  Winchester  indndes  142 
parishes  in  Surrey,  ana  the  Registry  only  has  twenty  registers  for  all  these 
parishes  from  1597  to  1800.  As  every  jMirish  oueht  to  have  annually  sent  a 
copy  of  its  register,  for  203  years,  there  is  here  a  deficiency  of  28,206  registers. 
Saiisbttry  contains  434  parishes;  only  9  or  10  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
copies  in  1800:  in  Rochester,  7  parishes,  out  of  95,  sent  transcripts  in  1800. 
The  Registrar  of  London  coolly  certified  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Records  (1800):  *<I  hereby  certify  that  Hia  not  Ae  euOom  within  the  dio- 
cese of  London  for  any  return  to  be  made  to  the  Bishop's  Registry  of  either 
burials  or  baptisms."  Mr.  Bruce  found,  in  1848,  that  at  Lincoln  the  parch- 
ment transcripts  were  regularly  out  up  by  the  registrar  for  binding  modem 
wUls. 

SI  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  iil  322.  ^  Ibid.  iH.  1413. 
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Rotherhy,  co.  Leicester.  ''  1648,  Bellmn !  1644,  Belliim ! 
1645,  Belhim  I  interraption  I  jiersecation !  .  •  .  .  SequeBti»- 
tion  hy  John  Mossen,  yeoman,  and  Jolin  Yates,  taylor !  1649, 
1650, 1651, 1652, 1653, 1654,  Sequcatration  !  Thomas  Silver- 
wood  intruder/' 

Kibworthy  co.  Leicester,  ''  Ano  Dni  1641 .  Know  all  men, 
that  the  reason  why  little  or  nothing  is  registered  firom  this 
year  1641  imtil  the  year  1649,  was  the  civil  wars  between  King 
Charles  and  his  Parliament,  which  put  all  into  a  oonfiisian 
till  then :  and  neither  minister  nor  people  conld  quietly  stay 
at  home  for  one  party  er  the  other/' 

TMmty  Chttrch,  Chester.  "  Ycre  wanting  from  this  place, 
for  then  the  Clarke  was  put  out  of  Towne  for  delinquency,  so 
no  more  is  entered  till  12  March  1645 :  for  all  this  tyme  the 
Citty  was  in  straight  8ie|^/' 

Helton,  CO.  Dorsetshire.  One  of  the  intruding  ministers 
has  thus  written  in  the  register :  "  1649.  At  my  first  coming 
to  this  place,  fribout  this  time,  there  war  som  married,  that 
livid  in  the  parish,  others  buried,  and  especially  more  that 
had  their  children  baptized,  partly  in  contempt,  and  by  reason 
of  ignorance  and  wilfulness  against  me  refusing  to  be  exa- 
^mined,  of  the  poorer  sort,  and  whereof  som  ar  living,  others 
ar  dead,  the  which  if  they  should  live,  they  would  be  made 
uncapable  of  any  earthly  inheritance — this  1  iTote  for  the  satis- 
%c&on  of  any  that  do. — ^William  Snoke.'' 

We  may  remark  ihat  the  registers  in  Croihwell's  time  were 
-^  unusually  well  kept  Iqr  the  lay  registrar^ ;  although  the  bode 
*ftDm  16W  to  1880  are  often  deficient,  from  the  clergy  having 
been  unable  to  gain  possession  of  them  on  resuming  their 
livings.  At  the  Restoration  the  duty  of  registering  again 
devolved  on  the  parochial  clergy;  and  registers  were  kept 
in  the  ancient  fashion  until  1678,  when  a  new  and  moxe 
stringent  enactment  ''for  burying  in  woollen''  required  an 
entry  to  be  made  in  the  register  of  burials  that  the  net  had 
been  duly  complied  with.  This  singular  sumptuary  law  for 
the  dead  had  been  devised  by  the  Parliament  of  1666,^  and 
was  conceived  in  the  same  barbarous  spirit  of  protection  whidi 
prohibited^  the  importation  of  cattle  ored  in  Ireland,  and  of 
fish  taken  by  foreigners.  It  was  professedly  passed  "for  the 
encouragement  of  the  woollen  manufiustures,  and  prevention 
of  the  exportation  of  moneys  for  the  buying  and  importing 
of  linen:"  audit  enacted  that  after  the  25th  of  March  1667 
no  person  should  be  ''  buried  in  any  shirt,  shift,  or  sheete, 
other  than  should  be  made  of  woou  onely."  But  habit  is 
-  stronger  than  l^islation,  and  the  practice  of  wrapping  the 
»lSaiidI9Clias.ILe.4.  ^md.e.2. 
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dead  in  linen  is  older  than  Christianity  itself.  The  statute 
was  genexally  disobeyed ;  and  the  penalty  could  seldom  be  en- 
forc^^  because  an  information  could  (mly  be  laid  by  those 
who  were  most  interested  in  concealing  the  ofience:  To  re- 
medy this^  a  more  stringent  act  was  passed  in  1678>^^  wUch 
obliged  the  clergy  to  make  an  entry  in  the  register^  that  an 
aflSdavit  had  been  brought  to  them  within  eight  days  after 
the  burial,  certifying  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  had 
been  fulfilled.  It  now  became  the  practice^^  for  the  parish 
clerk  to  call  out  at  the  grave,  immediately  after  the  condusion 
of  the  burial  service,  "  Who  makes  affidavit  ?"  upon  which 
one  of  the  relations  came  forward,  and  made  >  the  necessary 
oath ;  which  was  duly  noticed  in  tha  register.  We  extract 
one  of  these  affidavits  as  a  specimen : 

''  Wee,  Prances  Norris  and  Anne  Stonnace,  of  the  hamlet 
of  Westwich,  do  make  oath,  that  Matthew  Lynton  of  West- 
wich,  buried  13th  Oct.  1678,  was  not  put  in,  wrapt  up,  or 
wound  up,  or  buried,  in  any  shirt,  shift,  -eheet,  or  shroud, 
made  or  mingled  with  flax,  hemp,  silk,  hair,  gold,  or  silver,,  or 
other  than  what  is  made  of  sheep's  wool  only :  nor  in  any 
coffin  lined  or  faced  with  any  doth,  stuff,  or  any  other  thing 
whatsoever  made  or  mingled  with  flax,  hemp,  silk,  hair,  gold, 
or  silver,  or  any  other  nmterial,  but  sheep's  wool  only.  Dated 
18th  Oct.  1678.— Thos.  Btjck.'^ 

The  usual  entries  of  burial  of  this  date,  when  the  aot^as 
obeyed,  are  a»  follows : 

Newbum,  co.  Nortkuniberland.  ''  1687.  18  Aug;,  Cutk^* 
bert  Longridge  was  buried  in  woollen,  «8  by  *tr  ceddficate 
dated  24  Aug.  1687.'' 

Hamesley,  co.  Durham.  *'1678.  Anne  Marley  wrapped 
in  sheepskins,  bur/' 

fFoolvercotj  co.  Oxon.  ''  1698.  Aug.  17.  Catherine  dau. 
of  Sir  William  Juxon,  buried  in  wocdlen — affidavit'' 

The  Act  of  1678  was  more  successful  in  enfordng  the 
penalty  than  in  changing  the  custom  of  the  higher  classes, 
who  regarded  it  rather  as  a  tax  to  be  paid  than  a  law  to  be 
observed.  We  find  frequent  proofs  of  this  in  the  registers; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  quote  the  examples  of  Colonel 
Walter  and  Narcissa : 

Woolvercot,  CO.  Oxon.  ''1679.  April  30.  David  Walter, 
Esquire,  Lord  of  Gk)dstowe,  buried  -.  but  not  according  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  whereupon  an  information  bdng  given  to 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  executor.  Sir  William  Walter,  or- 
dered 508.  to  be  paid  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  the  other  608. 
being  paid  to  the  informer." 

»  so  Chas.  II.  c  3.  ^  ^oles  sad  QuerMi^  1661. 
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Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  actress^  was^  b^  her  express  request, 
buried^  in  a  Brussels  laoe  headdress^  a  hoUand  shift  with  a 
tucker^  doable  ruffles  of  the  same  lace,  and  a  new  pair  of 
kid  gloves ;  and  her  vanity  is  immortalised  by  Pope  in  the 
well-known  lines : 

<^  Odious !  in  woollen  I  'twould  a  saint  provoke 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke) ; 
No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  xnj  tx>ld  limbs  and  shade  my  lifeless  fiioe." 

The  Taxation  Acts  of  1694  and  1695-*  imposing  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  duties  upon  marriages,  births,  and  burials,  made 
a  new  use  of  the  parish  registers,  and  obliged  the  cler^  to 
keep  a  register^  of  all  births,  whether  the  children  were  bap- 
tised or  not.  The  collectors  of  the  tax  were  allowed  free  access 
to  the  registers,  and  a  penalty  of  100/L  was  inflicted  for  every 
neglect  in  making  the  proper  entries.    Many  registers,  there- 
fore, of  this  date  are  punctually  kept,  and  the  birth  is  usually 
recorded  as  well  as  the  baptism.    But  few  registers  could  bear 
the  test  of  official  inspection;  and  so  gene^  an  alarm  was 
created  amongst  the  clergy,  that  an  Indemnity  Act^  was 
passed  in  the  next  reign,  confessedly  on  the  ground  that  they 
had,  by  non-compliance  with  the  law,  exposed  themselves  and 
their  families  to  ruin.     How  much  this  indemnity  was  needed 
naay  be  inferred  from  an  incident  mentioned  by  Throsby  in 
his  History  of  Leicestershire.     "  At  one  place  I  was  told  by 
the  clerk,  when  I  observed  that  the  register  must  be  deficient, 
that  Mr.  —  kept  the  register  lately,  and  he,  to  save  tax,  put 
no  name  down  for  two  year's^'    When  the  act  granting  tiiese 
duties  had  expired,  the  registration  of  births  waa  generally 
discontinued,  and  was  not  renewed  until  the  new  system  was 
established  in  1836.     An  unsuccessful  attempt,  however,  was 
made  in  1753^^  to  enact  an  annual  registration  of  the  whole 
population,  with  their  births,  deaths,  and  marriages;  and  after 
considerable  opposition  the  bill  passed  the  Commons.     But 
the  measure  was  not  popular  in  either  of  its  objects;  and  its 
author,  Mr.  Potter,  did  not  stand  high  in  the  public  esteem.'^ 
The  census  was  regarded  as  ominous  and  unlucky  by  a  super- 
stition more  generally  felt  than  avowed ;  and  the  register  was 
iHiewed  by  the  nation  in  the  odious  light  of  a  French  institu- 
tion; and  therefore,  when  the  Lords  threw  out  the  bill  on  the 
second  reading,  no  disappointment  was  exhibited,  and  no  effort 
was  made  to  revive  it.   The  same  session  is  memorable  for  the 

^  Notes  and  Queries,  1861.  »  6  and  7  Wm.  HI.  c.  6. 

»  7  and  8  Wm.  III.  c.  36.  »  4  Q.  Anne,  c.  IS. 

'*  Parliamentary  History,  xiv.  1318,  && 
'^  Gentleman's  Ma^zine,  1753. 
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'passing  of  the  famons  Marriage  Act^  to  prevent  clandestine 
marriages;  but  this  does  not  come  within  our  limits;  and  we 
pass  to  the  Stamp  Act  of  1783^^  which  for  the  first  time  im- 
posed a  duty  of  8rf.  upon  every  entry  in  the  parish  register. 
This  was  probably  the  most  objectionable  statute  in  the  whgle 
series.  For  the  new  tax  fell  Ughtly  on  the  rich»  and  pressed 
heavily  on  the  poor^  placing  the  clergyman  in  the  invidious 
light  of  a  tax-gatherer ;  and  as  the  poor  were  often  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay  the  tax^  the  clergy  had  a  direct  inducement 
to  retain  their  goodwill  by  keeping  the  registers  defective. 
This  act  included  Scotland,  and  excited  there  an  outburst,  of 
popular  indignation  '?^  the  duty  on  entries  of  burials  was 
stigmatised  as  a  tax  upon  the  misfortunes  of  the  community ; 
and  as  the  statute  virtually  bestowed  a  prexpium  on  negli- 
gence and  omissions,  whole  parishes,  and  even  counties,  disr 
continued  the  practice  of  registration.  The  obnoxious  statute 
was  repealed  in  1794,3*  with  another  act  of  such  flagrant 
injustice  that  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  At  this 
period  the  registers  of  the  Dissenters  were  mere  private  docu- 
ments, inadmissible  in  any  courts  of  justice.  The  Dissenters 
were  encouraged  to  hope  that  if  their  registers  were  impressed 
with  the  Government  stamp  they  would  receive  a  public  cha- 
racter, and  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  parish  registers. 
Upon  this  understanding  they  consented  to  share  the  tax ;  and 
accordingly,  in  1785,  the  Stamp  Act  was,  at  their  own  peti- 
tion, extended  "to  all  Protestant  Dissenters.''^  But  by  a 
gross  breach  of  faith  the  privilege  was  withheld,  although  the 
price  for  it  was  received ;  and  for  nine  years  the  Dissenters 
suffered  without  redress,  if  not  without  complaint. 

It  wiU  have  been  observed  that,  except  during  the  brief 
interval  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  registers  have  hitherto 
continued  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  and  not  a  parliamentary 
institution.  The  statutes  to  which  we  have  referred  simply 
made  use  of  them  as  a  convenient  machinery  for  giving 
effect  to  their  provisions,  and  therefore  only  subjected  them 
to  a  partial  and  temporary  control.  But  in  1812  the  regis* 
ters  became  the  direct  subject  of  legislation,  and  the  70th 
canon  was  superseded  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  still 
constitutes  the  law  for  registering  baptisms  and  burials.  This 
act,  commonly  known  as  Sir  George  Rose's  Act,^®  curiously 
illustrates  the  careless  way  in  which  bills  are  amended  in 
committee.  For  whilst  it  is  intituled  "An  Act  for  the  bet- 
ter r^;ulating  and  preserving  Registers  of  Births"  &c.,  and 

n  26  Geo.  H.  c.  33.  «  23  Geo.  IIL  o.  71. 

«  Seton's  Sketch.  •  *  »  34  Geo.  IIL  c.  1 1. 

»  25  Geo.  m.  c.  75.  »  52  Geo.  VlL  c.  146. 
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tbe  12th  section  mentions  ^^  lists  of  births/'  the  segistFation 
of  births  is  altogether  omitted  from  its  provinons ;  and  by  a 
ludidons  orersight  the  penalty  of  transportation  for  fourteen 
years  for  making  a  false  entiy  is,  by  k  subsequent  clauae,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  informer  and  the  poor  of  the 
parish.  The  Act  was  substantially  a  leenactoient  of  the 
canon^  with  more  particular  directions  for  its  observance.  A 
copy  on  parchment  of  all  registers  was  annually  to  be  sent  to 
the  diocesan  registrar^  and^  if  addressed  in  the  manner  pis- 
scribed^  was  to  pass  free  through  the  post;  but  the  Act  was 
as  silent  as  the  canon  had  been  about  the  fees  for  this  duty, 
and  there  was  no  power  to  compel  its  performance  by  refrao- 
tory  parishes.  Nor  were  vestries  encouraged  to  incur  the 
expense  when  it  became  notorious  that  a  large  mass  of 
transcripts^  which  had  by  some  error  or  accident  become 
chaigeable  to  postage,  had  been  from  time  to  time  refused  by 
the  registrars,  and  committed  to  the  -flames  by  the  officials  of 
the  Post-OfBce.'^  But  the  most  important  provision  was  that 
which  required  ail  future  registers  to  be  kept  in  books  to 
be  provided  by  the  kilig's  printers,  according  to  one  uniform 
scheme  set  out  in  the  schedules  annexed  :to  the  Act.  Hitherto 
the  clergy  had  recorded  baptisms  and  burials,  each  after  his 
own  notion  of  propriety;  and  how  much  has  been  gained  or 
lost  by  the  new  system  of  uniformity  .will  beift  be  estimated 
by  bringing  together  a  series  oF  entries,  and  comparing  the 
practice  of  many  generations. 

We  will  bqgin  with  Baptisms.  !Fhe  common  form  of 
entry  had  four  degrees  of  brevity : 

Hackney,  eo.  Middleseoe.  1592.  Francis  Wood,  bapt.  ai 
May. 

DUto,  1597.  16  Oct.  Henry  Wood,  bapt.  Thof  pPhis 
was  the  name  of  the  father.] 

What  ton,  co.  Notts.  1545, 1  Dec.  Edmond,  son  of  ISio- 
mas  Cranmer,  bapt. 

Sunderland,  co.  Dui^iam.  -1777,  10  Aug,  Jane,  dau.  <rf 
Thomas  and  Jane  Longridge,  baptised. 

But  sometimes  the  time  of  birth  was  recoided  with  great 
precision,  to  assist  the  astrologer  in  casting  ihe  nativity  of 
the  child.    As  for  example : 

St.  Edmund's,  Dudley.  1539.  Samudl,  son  of  Sir  WH- 
liame  Bmithe  Clarke,  Yioane  of  Duddly,  *was  bom  on  Eriday 
mominge  at  4  of  the  dod^e,  beinge  the  xxviiij  day  of  Peb- 
ruary,  the  signe  of  that  day  was  the  middle  of  Aquaris  Si  :  the 
signe  of  the  monthe  K  :  the  plenet  of  that  day  ¥  :  plenet  of 
»  Bum,  p.  207. 
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the  same  ower  ^  and  the  morrow  day^  whose  name  hath  eon- 
tiniied  in  Duddly  firom  the  oonqueste.'^ 

Sometimes  Ihe  quality  of  the  parents  is  mentioned^  tfans : 

Loughboroi/^ghy  co.  Leic.  1581.  Margaret,  dan.  of  Wilhiun 
Bannister,  going  after  the  manner  of  roguish  Egyptians,  was 
haptised  the  2°^  of  Aprill. 

St.  Oswald*Sy  Durham.  1640, 14  Feb.  Ann,  dan.  of  Tho^ 
mas  Forcer,  Yiiginall  Master,  bapt. 

Staplehuraty  Kent.  1553.  The  thirde  day  of  December 
Anno  Begni  Begine  nostre  Marie  primo  Annoq:  dni:  miUmo 
qningentiscem:  Ziij  was  baptysed  Symon,  the  sonne  of  that 
noble  Warryonre  Wyllyam  Pytt. 

Stapkhwrst,  Kent.  1552.'  the  xxx^  daye  of  November  Has 
baptyzed  a  cople  of  children  toged'.  y^  y^  Goodman  Baylyf 
chylde  wh^^  was  a  dawght  and  Goodman  Baker's  sonne. 

Illegitimate  children  are  designated  in  a  multitade  of  ways. 
Thus:        • 

Croydon.     1667.  Alice, //ta  twi^,'bap'^.  Aug.  14. 

Diiio.    1582.  William,  films  teme,  was  christened  May. 

Streatham,     1580.  Harry,  a  base  child. 

Burwash.  1566,  Dec.  15.  Bap.  Johannes,  filius  Thdma- 
sinse  Collins,  ineerii  vero  patris. 

Morden.  1658.  Peter,  the  unlawfoUy  begotten  son  of 
Ann  Major,  bap.  Jan.  6. 

Chelsea.    1564.  Johannes,  ,/Z&c«  meteiricis,  bi^.  Aug.  12. 

Birmingham.     1554,  3oaxie,fitiapopulL 

Etchingham.     1595.  Anna,  ye  d'  of  noe  certaine  man. 

Graveney.    1640.  Ann  Corke  (nothui). 

Forceii.  1662.  Anne,  supposed  daughter  of  Sir  Jeremiah 
Smithson,  fathered  ofy^.iaid.S'  Jeremiah,  in  the  church,  bapt. 
9.^izil. 

Heston.  1620.  Maria  fil.  Marise  Coxe,  ex  fomicaiiame 
graviim. 

Chelsea.    1610.  Agnes  Price,  basebom  in  a  bam. 

Isleworih.    1603.  Anne  Twine,  ^/.  uniuscujusque. 

Ulcomh.  1608.  Jeremias,  ;^2M  scorii  de  Hedcome,  bap- 
tizatus  fuit. 

Minster.    1620.  Johanna  filia  Tamsin  Smith  adnlterina. 

BL  Pancras.  1744.  William,  son  of  Lord  Talbot,  per 
Dutchess  of  Beaufiut,  ut  asseritur,  bom  Nov.  1, 1743.  bap. 
Mch.  24^ 

Foundlings  are  of  frequent  oceunenee  in  the  registers,  bat 
we  have  not  met  with  any  notices  of  them  worthy  of  being  es- 
tracted.  They  were  sometimes  named  by  the  caprice  of  the 
vestry;  and  we  have  all  heard  ol  Sir  Bichard  Monday,^  who 

«  Crsbbe's  Poem,  the  ''Psriiili  Register.'* 
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"  died  at  Monday  Place/'  But  they  more  usually  received  their 
surnames  from  the  parish  in  which  they  were  found.  Thus, 
in  St.  Lawrence's,  Old  Jewry,  the  surname  of  Lawrence  is  in- 
variably given  to  them.  The  same  custom  prevailed  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  and  the  Temple ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  Temple 
register/^  that  from  1728  to  1755  no  less  than  104  foundlings 
were  baptised  there,  and  were  all  of  them  sumamed  Temple 
or  Templar.  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  how  many  of 
their  descendants  in  this  genealogical  age  confidently  trace 
their  origin  from  Leofric  and  Godiva,  the  mythical  ancestors 
of  all  the  Temples. 

The  following  entries  illustrate  the  ABglican  doctrine  and 
practice  respecting  baptism  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century : 

Hillingdon.  Baptisms.  Elizabeth,  the  dau.  of  Wm.  Pratt. 
Feb.  25,  167J.  The  firal  that  in  11  years  was  baptized  with 
water  in  the  font,  the  custom  being  in  this  place  to  baptize 
out  of  a  bason  in  the  Presbyterian  manner,  only  set  in  the 
Font,  which  I  could  never  get  ref(Mrmed,  till  I  had  gotten  a 
new  clarke  John  Brown,  who  presently  did  what  I  appointed 
to  be  done. 

St.  AlkmuTuPs,  Derby.  1712.  Baptised  Elizabeth  and  Ho- 
ney love,  the  dau.  of  John  King>  Nov.  5.  Note.  Elizabeth  was 
about  3  years  old.  The  reason  why  she  was  baptized  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Church  with  Honeylove  the  infant  was  this, 
I  had  sometyme  before  preached  concerning  baptism,  and 
proved  that  the  Dissenting  teachers  have  no  authority  to  bap- 
tize, and  consequently  that  children  that  had  been  sprinkl^ 
by  them  ought  to  be  baptized  by  an  Episcopal  minister.  The 
father  was  so  fully  convinced  by  what  was  said,  that  he  came 
to  me  and  desired  me  baptize  the  said  child. 

Lanchester.  1714.  Francis  Swinburne,  popishly  baptized 
27  Jan.,  and  no  precedente. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  baptismal  registers,  that  the  iQul- 
tiplication  of  Christian  names  is  a  very  modem  practice ;  and 
Camden  expressly  tells  us  that  in  his  time  (1551-1623)  ''  two 
Christian  names  are  rare  in  England,  and  I  only  remember 
now  his  Majesty,  who  was  named  Charles  James,  and  the 
Prince  his  sonne  Henry  Frederic;  and  amoi^  private  men 
Thomas  Maria  Wingfield  and  Sir  Thomas  Posthumous  Hob- 
by." But  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  very  confusing  custonoi 
of  giving  the  same  Christian  name  to  several  children^  still 
survived  from  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  we  ofkeu  find  entries  of 
this  kind : 

Bebyy  co.  Leicester.  1559.  It~  29*^  day  of  August  was 
John  and  John  Sicke,  the  children  of  Christopher  and  Anne^ 

«  Bum,  p.  80. 
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baptized.    It%  the  81*^  daj  of  August^  the  same  John  and 
John  were  buried. 

A  certain  John  Barker  called  all  his  three  sons  John^  and 
both  his  two  daughters  Margaret.^ 

Stockton,  WiUs.  1596.  Sept.  Maria  Topp,  tres  filios  re- 
liquit  Buperstites :  Johannem  Seniorem  juvenem — Johannem 
juniorem  adolescentem,  et  Edwardum  puerulum. 

But  the  most  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  in  Europe 
still  exists  in  a  branch  of  the  great  family  of  Montmorency. 
Gui  de  Laval  lY.,  the  Crusader^  obtained  permission'"  from 
Pope  Paschal  II.  that  the  Sieurs  de  Laval  for  ever  should 
bear  the  name  of  Ouy;  and  the  heirs  of  that  illustrious  house 
have,  for  750  years,  religiously  adhered  to  the  appellation  of 
their  ancestor. 

We  must  now,  in  candour,  expose  some  of  the  defects  of 
the  old  system  of  entirely  trusting  the  entries  to  the  discretion 
of  the  clergyman : 

Tunstall,  Kent.  1557.  Mary  Fottman  nat.  and  bapt.  15 
Apr.  Mary  Pottman  nat.  and  bapt.  29  June.  Mary  Pottman 
sep.  22  Aug.    1567.  From  henceforward  I  omit  the  Pottmans. 

FeUham^  Middlesex.  of  this  parish,  and  of 

parish,  were  married  in  this  by  this  1* 

day  of  Dec'  1770  by  me 

This  marre  was  solemnised  between  us  <  -pj.    ^  . ,       West 

in  the  presence  of    Samuel  Mercer 

Sarah  x  Cromwell 

Barkston,  co.  Leic.  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  Bryan  and  Ellen 
Dun  was  bapt.  Lord  pardon  me  if  I  am  guilty  of  any  error 
in  registering  Ellen  Dun's  name. 

Melton  Mowbray.  1670.  Here  is  a  bill  of  Burton  Lazars 
of  the  people  which  was  buried  and  which  was  and  maried 
above  10  years  old,  for  because  the  darke  was  dead  and  there- 
fore they  was  not  set  down  according  as  they  was  but  they  are 
all  set  down  sure  onnough  one  among  another  here  in  this 
place. 

St.  Peter^s,  Dorchester.  1645.  In  12  months  there  died 
52  persons,  whose  names  are  not  inserted,  the  old  clark  being 
dead  who  had  the  notes. 

Meqpham,  Kent.  In  the  daies  of  Mr.  James  Day,  Vicar  of 
Mepham  for  fyve  yers  space,  none  were  registered. 

St.  Bridgets,  Chester.  1619.  Jane  Da:  to  S'  Oeo.  Smith 
last  August. 

<•  Barn,  p.  74. 

^  Manage,  Hiitoire  de  U  Maison  de  Sabll,  p.  159;  L*Art  de  Verifier  lea 
Dates,  xui.l. 
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Wrotham.    1580.  XSuabeth  tbe  D&nghter  of 
was  baptised  ye  29***  Oct. 

Newingtcn  BtUts.  Hannah  daughter  of  Samnei 
bapt.  who  gave  me  a  brass  shilling* for  my  pains. 

AUhallows  Siahring.  Mem.  that  since  Salter  kept  tlus 
Register^  some  fiuilta  he  made,  which  I  have  mended  as  well 
as  I  could. ' 

We  will  only  add  that  in  the  Chandos  Peerage  case  grave 
doubts  were  suggested  in  the  House  of  Lords,  whether  the 
parochial  registers  produced  were  properiy  admissible  as  evi- 
dence, on  the  ground  that  none  of  them  had  been  hitherto 
kept  according  to  law;  and  we  think  liiat  it  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent  that  the  change  of  system  was  neither  premature  nor 
unnecessary. 

The  new  formula  is  too  well  known  to  be  extracted  here. 
It  has  the  merit  not  only  of  makings  the  entries  uniform,  but 
of  supplying  better  evidence  to  determine  the  identity  of  the 
parties,  by  recording  in  every  case  the  names,  residence,  and 
occupation  of  the  parents.  But  uniformity  has  the  defect 
that  it  excludes  seal  and  industry;  as  well-  as  negligence,  in 
the  registrar :  and  future  antiquarians  will  miss  with  r^ret 
those  curious  notices  of  local  and  contemporary  manners 
which  instructed  and  delighted  their  predecessors.    Thus : 

Scraptoft,  Leicestershire.  1679.  28  Jul^.  To  redeem  Tho- 
mas  son  of  M'  Owsley-  Aector  of  Gloosion,  taken  by  the  Al- 
gerines  £\.  11.  3^ 

Wharton^  Durham.  1648.  4  Eeb.  Mary  Johnson  bapt*: 
wh<^  was  the  day  y^  all  mim  were  warned  to  goe  against  y« 
Scotts,  and  y^  day  was  ye  beacons  set  on  fore  to  warn  all  y* 
countiy. 

at.  OewaUPs,  Durham.  1703.  Mem.  that  on  y«  27*  Nov. 
was  y*  greatest  hurricane  and  Storme  that  ever  was  knowne 
in  England :  many  churches  and  houses  were  extreamely  shat- 
tered and.  thousands  of  tsees  blown  down :  13  or  more  of  her 
Mag'tyes  men  of  war  were  cast  away  and  above  2000  seamen 
penshed  in  them.  N.B.  the  Storme  came  no  further  north 
than  Yarmouth. 

Kose's  Act  i»  also  open  to  the  greater  objection,  that  it 
does  not  require  the  registrar  to  make  the  entries  at  the  time 
of  the  baptism  or  bunal,  an  omission  which  has  passively 
encouraged  the  continuance  of  that  most  fertile  source  of 
mistakes,  the  practice  of  trazisciibing  the  register  from  the 
clerk's  rough  notes.  This  mischievous  practice  was  very  ge- 
neral in  former  times;  and  the  evils  arising  from  it  have 
aleaady  been  illustrated  by  our  extractB.  t£s  clerk's  notes 
often  made  sad  havoc  with  the  names,  being  usudly  spelled- 
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upon  the  rudest  principle  of  the  phonetic  system ;  and  this 
jxrobablj  accounts  far  the  eccentricitiea  of  some  of  the  entries : 

8t.  Ann^s,  Blackfriars.  1596«  Epolenep  Crookes  son  of 
MP  Recorder.    Dec.  29. 

Kensington.    1648.  16ih  April.  Edward  Mathowld.  bur. 
1648.    27  Jul;.    Thomas  son  to  M'  Will»  Meathell  Esq. 
bapt.    1676.    nb  March.    Susanna  y  dau  of  Mr.  Will"" . 
Methold  bur.     1681.  2d  Mck  William  j*  son  of  Thomas 
Methwold  Gent". 

The  entries  in  this  last  case  are  all  known  to  refer  to  the 
same  name  and  family.  By  Rose's  Act, an  interval  of  seven 
days  is  still  allowed  to  the  clergyman ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
in  many  parishes  it  is  still  the  practice  for  the  roister  to  be 
made  up  every  week  from  the  derk's  memoranda. 

We  will  now  briefly  notice  burials.  The  new  statutory  foim 
improves  upon  the  old  one  by  the  valuable  addition  of  the 
age  and  place  of  residence  of  the  deceased.  The  andent 
entries  are  sometimes  very  quaint.    Thus : 

Hawsted,  Suffolk.  1689.  The  funerall  of  the  Bight  Wor- 
shipfull  Sir  William  Drury  Kt  was  executed  10  Mck 

St.  John%  Newcastle.  1636.  Seaven  poor  things  out  of 
the  Warden  Close  bur.  1  Dec. 

Buxted,  Sussex.  1666.  Bichard  Bassett  the  old  darke  of 
this  I^arish  who  had  continued  in  the  offices  of  darke  and 
Sexton  for  the  space  o£43  years,  whose  mdody  warbled  fiirth 
as  if  he  had  been  thumped  on  the  back  with  a  stone,  was 
buried  the  20th  Sept. 

Wadhursty  Sussex.  1678.  Damans  the  wife  of  Bobert 
Gtower  was  buried  Nov.  1 1674  (sine  exequiis  sepulta,  non  ob 
malum  morale,  sed  ob  infectionem  morbiUorum)  a  good  Chris- 
tian. 

Kyloe,  Northumberland.  1696.  Bur.  Dea  7.  Henry  y« 
son  of  Henry  Watson  of  Fenvfich  who  lived  to  the  age  of  36 
yeare  and  was  so  great  a  fooll,  that  he  never  could  put  on 
his  own  close,  nor  never  went  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  y*  house, 
in  all  this  spaca 

Barnes,  Surrey.    1657.  Old  Honesty  al"  Juett's  wife. 

Mexborough,  York.  1696.  Buried  John  Fairbum  ex- 
treamly  wanted  in  the  town  and  parish. 

Saffron  Walden,  Essex.  171&  The  oulde  girle  fiN>m  the 
W(Mrkhouse  was  buried. 

Sometimes  the  cause  and  manner  of  death  is  added,  thus : 

LUtle  BrickhiU,  Sucks.  .  Cecely  Beeves  was  buried 

the  same  day,  burned. 

Richmond^  Yorik.  1558.  buried  9  Sept  Bichard  SneU 
Vmt 
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^were  hanged  and 
quartered  atDry- 
bume  for  there 
horrible  offences 
the27dayofMay. 
1592.  Simson^  Arington,  Fether- 
stone,  Fenwicke^  and  Lancaster^  were  hanged  for  being  Egyp- 
tians. 

St.  Andrew,  Newcastle.  1650.  The  21  day  of  August  thes 
partes  her  under  named  wer  executed  in  the  Town  moor  for 
Wiches  Isab^  Brown  and  12  others. 

Hartlepool.  1673.  5  Oct.  Tho.  Smailes  was  buryed  and 
crowned  by  a  jury  of  12  men^  and  John  Harrison  supposed  to 
murder  him. 

Bishop  Wearmouih,  Durham.  1596.  A  woman  in  the 
water — bur. 

Loughborough.  1579.  Roger  Shepherd  was  slain  by  a 
lioness  which  was  brought  into  the  town  to  be  seen  of  such 
as  would  give  money  to  see  )ier.  He  was  sore  wounded  in 
sundry  places,  and  was  buried  the  26  Aug. 

Newington  Butts.  1689.  John  Arris  and  Derwick  Farlin 
in  one  grave  being  both  Dutch  soldiers,  one  killed  the  other 
drinking  brandy,  buried  Nov.  1. 

Brignal,  York.  1674.  Alexander  Willis,  Caudanus  dum 
forte  calographiam  hie  docuit  variolis  correptus  mortem  obiit 

Bishop  Middleton,  Durham.  1591.  A  poore  maide  of 
Comforth,  having  a  decease  in  a  legge,  buried  Maii  20. 

Holy  Island.  1691.  16  July.  William  Cleugh,  bewitched 
to  death. 

Sometimes  the  occupation  and  quality  of  the  person  buried 
is  recorded,  thus : 

Landbeche.  1538.  2  Nov.  M.  James  Stulton  Pryst  depted 
unto  God. 

St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  1569.  AUs  Walsay,  a  nonne,  was 
buried  S"*  June. 

Sherborne,  Dorsetshire.  1589.  William  Howel,  Hermit 
of  St.  John*Baptist. 

St.  Nic/u)las,  Durham.  1602.  John  Haward,  Saltpetre  man. 

Cathedral,  Durham.    1627.  Robert  GrinweU.    Lutenist. 

Stepney.  1628.  William,  a  dumb  man,  who  died  in  Rat- 
diffe  Highway  a  fortune  teller. 

BarweU,  co.  Leicester.  1655.  Mr.  Gregory  Isham,  attor- 
ney and  hnsbandman. 

St.  Anne's,  BlMckfriars.  1580.  William,  foole  to  my  Lady 
Jemingham. 
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Ohester-U^Sireei,  Durham.  1627.  Ellis  Thompson,  insi^ 
piens  Qtil.  Lambton  Militis* 

Bumham,  Bucks.    1575.  The  Queen^s  Launder* 

Bassingboum,  Comb.  1654«  Mr.  Kettle,  the  King's  falkner. 

Berunck-wi'Tweed,    1660.  Henry  lillie,  Translator. 

Alnwick.  1682.  Edward  HoodroiOi,  Fidlerezcellentissime* 

St.  Giles,  CrippUgate.  1604.  WiUyam  Fox,  sonne  of  W« 
Fox  mynstrd. 

Dftfo.  1607.  The  daughter  of  Bichacd  Michels  aqua- 
rityman. 

^  CamberweU.    1687.  Bobert  Hem  and  Elizabeth  Boxwell^ 
King  and  Qneen  of  the  Gipsies. 

St.  Mary4e'Baw,  Durham.  1722.  Brian  Pearson,  the 
Abbey  dog  whipper. 

^nraxtan,  co*  Leicester.    1768.  A  Tom  o'  Bedlam. 

llie  registers  of  St*  Peter's  in  the  East  contain  some  cmri* 
oos  Latin  entries,  referring  probably  to  the  changes  in  the 
ritual  under  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elisabeth.  Burials  are 
frequently  recorded  as  being  *'  sine  cruds  signo."  The  readers 
of  Strype^  will  be  reminded  of  Bishop  Parker's  letter  to  Foxe^ 
about  the  funeral  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk:  ''All  things 
were  done  honourably,  sine  crux  sine  lux  at  non  sine  tink- 
ling/' 

But  here  we  'must  take  leave  of  our  readers.  And  if  there 
be  any  amongst  them  who  would  wish  still  further  to  explore 

''Those  simple  annals,  where  to  be  bom  and  die 
Of  rich  and  poor  is  all  the  histoiy," 

we  would  remind  them  that  parish  registers  have  their  own 
historian  as  well  as  their  poet;  and  we  can  assure  them  that 
they  will  find  in  Mr.  Bum  a  trustworthy,  pleasant,  and  inex« 
haustible  guide. 

*^  Strype's  Annak,  toI.  L  part  U.  p.  44. 
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IiYELL  as  THE  AJnMQXTITY  OF  MAN.* 

The  .iSAe  Ooimoa,  ff^Ksn  Ibj  Aleaomder.  vm.  HimtbdUt  to  bid 
last  woook,  expi^BBes  at  onoe  like  expanaioii  of  ideas  upm  the 
«tA>jact  of  tiie  UnivfiEBe,  and  jbhe  stririivg  ofito  a  knaiiSedge  of 
causes— « that  is,  of  the  infinite — which  characterises  moisnai 
physical  soienoe.  The  astronamer,  having  meaamaed  and  wdghed 
onr  globe,  and  onr  companion  spheres,  is  now  occupied  in  trying 
|x>  deteonxune  whithfir  onr  selar  sy^m  teAds,.  or  in  somidinff 
those  "  island  universes"  which,  the  fEirliher  we  penetnale,  stffl 
cxfcend  into  dimmer  infinity.  The  phydcist  and  chennst  hsnng 
ascertained  the  general  laws  of  combination  of  terrestrial  bodies, 
and  of  .those  which  goVflfcn  the  phenomena  of  light  jmd  heat^ 
have  now  entered  iipan  the  inveetigaticm  of  the  natRire  of  the 
nuftter  of  the  universe  itself^  and  of  the  molecuhr  motion 'of  its 
aniiAiteet  particles,  to  which  are  due  the  phenomsDa  of  Hsht, 
bBBLt,  and  e^ctiidty.  And,  laatly,  the  physiologist^  having  stiidie& 
ithe  numerous  forms  <tf  ptantsioiud  ammals,  even  to  tiie  minutest 
jnonad,  having  dassified  them  according  to'  theur  natural  xel^ 
tionsh^,  and  having  discovered  that  mm  existing  forms  aie 
only  the  successors  of  countless  generations  of  others  which  hatve 
passed  away,  many  of  them  leaving  portions  of  their  h^er  or 
more  imperishaible  parts,  or  impressions  of  them,  entombed  in 
rocks,  as  irrefragable  witnesses  of  Iheir  having  once  existed,  and 
of  the  changes  which  the  earth  has  undergone,  are  now,  iu  their 
tum,  likewise  passing  from  the  limited  study  of  form,  to  the 
great  general  one  of  the  nature  of  life  itselC 

Of  these  three  directions  in  which  man  endeavours  to  fathom 
by  his  unaided  reason  the  nature  and  origin  of  things,  some  ilfa»- 
tration  of  the  one  or  the  other  enjoys,  from  time  to  time,  a 
certain  public  prominence,  whenever  some  discovery  carries  us 
fEirther  towards  our  ever-receding  goal,  or  some  intellectual 
pioneer,  by  a  bold  intuitive  speculation,  plants  his  banner  tax 
into  the  unknown,  leaving  to  others  the  slow  and  laborious  task 
of  cultivating  the  new  field,  and  dividing  the  barren  from  the 
fertile  in  the  scientific  territory  he  has  invaded.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  problem,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  relation  of  the  present 
flora  and  fEiuna  of  the  globe  to  those  which  have  preceded  them; 
and,  on  the  other,  of  man's  relation  to  them ;  the  first  step 
tonrards  the  solution  of  which. necessarily  involves  the  determi- 
nation of  his  age  upon  the  globe. 

'  The  Geological  £?idenoe8  of  the  Antiqaity  of  Man  upon  the  Globe;  with 
Remarks  on  Theories  of  Origin  of  Species  by  Variation.  By  Sir  Charles 
LyeU|^F.R.S.    London:  Murray. 
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The  mtfting  flitra  tod  fuma  ase  j^mmb^  and  auia  is  ^bffl 
more  sd,  beoanae  maaQr  flpaeieB  of  asdatalfi  iriadi,  geologieaB^ 
Hp«iikiog»  0iaj  be  conaideiied  pact  of  tike  esiaimg  fiimia  beoame 
estinct  before  man  made  bia  appearaBoe.  Baeh  baa  beea  the 
^Bnond  vesidt  of  geel^gieal  isMrestigations  up  to  the  present  IdmaL 
But  thaa  the  qnesticm  arisea,  What  does  reeent  mean?  are  y^ 
to  measBxe  it  bj  centoiies,  or  by  Ihouaaiida  of  centiudes.?  la 
aeeosdaiBBe  vnSx  ^  leoehred  cfaioiuiii^  of  Holy  Scriptiir^  thia 
queatioB  was  answered  in  the  former  sgiii8&  For  many  yeaia 
paG^  hoeiraFer,  the  diffioolty  of  aceonntdi^  for  many  tbpg8»  eiren 
iiifltorical  eventB,  aiiggeafcad  doubts  of  theaeenzacy  of  this  chzonor 
metric  atandaird;  butgeologuits  vere  induposedto  dkcuBS  boldly 
a  question  so  fraught,  as  they  beliered,  «wzth  difficulty.  The 
question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  is  tiwrefore  not  new^,  never- 
l^ess  it  is  only  now  that  it  has  beoome  a  subject  of  iaerious 
scientific  diaenssion.  Henceforth  it  is  ^aatmed  to  occupy  more 
aand  more  attention,  according  as  tiie  iasoes  which  it  raiaes  beoOme 
better  known.  It  is  a  question  whidi  may  be  yiewed  in  KMonr 
aqpeots,  geological,  physiological,  ethnologica],  historical,  poUticaj, 
and  religions.  To  diacUBs  it  from  any  one  of  these  points  of 
view  im^es,  howef^er,  that  the  question  itself  has  been  answered 
Desizous  as  we  may  be,  therefore,  to  show  its  bearing  u;^ 
the  great  question  of  the  origin  of  species,  the  origin  and  ddvor 
lopmai^  of  language,  the  oflmity  of  the  different  branches  of 
tiie  hmnan  race,  the  early  history  of  nations,  upon  pditicail 
theories,  and  moral  reaponsihiUty  as  to  crime,  and,  indeed,  the 
whde  subject  of  criminal  law,  and  lastly,  upcm  the  subject  <£ 
revealed  rdigion — ^for  such  are  a  few  of  ^e  collateral  queationB 
it  raises, — we  must  of  necessity  examine  first  what  are  lite  argu- 
ments which  are  put  f orwud  to  prove  that  our  present  duro- 
nology  is  insufficient,  and  that  the  past  life  of  man  upon  the 
globe  must  be  meaaved,  not  by  centuries,  but  by  thousands  of 
oentutiea 

The  subject  has  already  .a  special  literature,  and  one  periodical 
at  least  in  this  country  may  be  considered  as  the  organ  of  xte 
students.  The  most  important  accession  to  its  special  literature 
which  has  yet  been  made  is  undoubtedly  the  new  book  of  Sir 
Charles  LydL  No  one  living  was  better  entitled  to  write  upon 
the  geological  part  of  this  sulyect ;  for  it  was  he  who  chiefly 
showed  tl^  miigttitude  of  tiie  geological  changes  now  in  progress, 
and  thus  led  scientific  men  .to  see,  in  the  existing  course  of 
nature,  causes  suffidentto  account  for  aU  past  geological  changes. 
It  was  certainly  a  great  revolution  in  geology  to  substitute  the 
•slow,  and  apparently  insignificant,  action  of  the  ordinary  natural 
forces,  for  a  species  of  Brahminical  convulsignism  which  consisted 
of  alternations  of  activity-^  floods,  earthquakes,  upheavings  and 
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sudden  smkings  of  land — iMxx>]npamed  by  the  rajpid  destruction 
of  the  then  existing  fisMma  and  fiora^  with  periods  of  repose, 
doffing  whidi  a  new  flora  and  fisMina  came  into  existenca  The 
eleganee  and  charm  of  his  style  made  fi;eology  popular,  and  con- 
vei^  casoal  readers  of  his  well-known  Prindplea  of  Geology 
into  ardent  pioneers  of  the  sdenca  As  the  whole  question  of 
the  antiquity  of  man  has  been  the  logical  consequence  of  his 
view8»  so  he  is  the  Intimate  exponent  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
enquiries  into  the  subject  The  opinions  of  a  man  so  qualified 
are  therefore  deserving  of  serious  attention ;  imd,  whether  we 
accept  or  reject  his  conclusions,  we  haye  in  his  book  the  results 
of  a  serious  investigation  by  the  one,  perhaps,  of  all  living  geo- 
logists who  is  the  most  competent  to  discuss  it 

As  this  is  a  subject  which  concerns  eveiy  body,  we  must  treat 
it  so  that  every  body  may  understand  u&  We  must  point  out 
therefore,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  discussion  of  the 
subject  itsd^  the  nature  of  geological  evidence,  and  the  classifi- 
cation of  rocks  which  geolo^sts  btve  made  to  express  their  rela- 
tive age  t)v  order  in  timei  It  is  upon  this  classification  that  the 
whole  subject  of  the  geological  evidence  of  man  depends. 

Water  exerts  two  kinds  of  action  upon  rocks,  the  one  chemi- 
cal the  other  mechanical  Most  of  them  are  made  up  of  comM- 
nations  of  several  eftibstances,  some  of  which,  in  their  free  state, 
dissolve  in  water.  Indeed  no  mineral  substance  can  b^^d  to 
be  absolutely  insoluble  in  that  liquid.  Water  flowing  contmuously 
over  rocks,  therefore,  dissolves  part  of  than,  and  &ewiBe  slowly 
decomposes  such  of  them  as  consist  of  several  substances,  cajnying 
away  ihe  dissolved  constituents,  and  oft^  itself  combining  wit£ 
the  remainder  to  form  a  new  rock,  much  in  the  same  way  as  it 
combines  with  fresh  lima  This  solvent  and  decomposing  action 
is  greatly  heightened  by  the  presence  in  the  water  of  carbonic 
add,  which  always  forms  a  small  part  of  the  atmosphere,  bdng 
produced  by  various  processes  taldng  place  in  nature, — such  as 
the  breathing  of  animals,  the  combustion  of  wood  or  coal,  and 
the  pptrefaction  and  slow  decay  of  animal  and  v^table  bodies. 
As  this  decay  is  always  taking  place  in  the  soil,  the  air  which 
impregnates  it  contains  about  hidf  its  quantity  of  this  gas,  or 
about  one  thousand  times  as  much  as  the  air  which  we  breathe. 
As  this  gas  dissolves  in  water,  the  rain  which  fiills  ui)on  the  fields 
and  sinks  through  the  soil  dissolves  the  gas»  and  in  part  drains 
away  into  brooks  and  rivulets ;  and  these  by  their  union  form 
rivers,  which  discharge  this  drainage  water  into  the  ocean.  The* 
rocks,  thus  acted  upon  by  fiowing  water,  become  more  and  more 
liable  to  decay,  according  as  some  of  their  constituents  are 
removed,  and  as  they  become  hydrated,  that  is,  combined  with 
water.    The  combination  of  water  with  a  rock  renders  it  softer^ 
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and  therefore  more  easily  worn  by  the  attrition  in  the  beds  of 
streams^  or  on  the  sea^ora 

The  matter  gradually  dissolve^  increases  cTtill  farther  the 
chemical  power  of  the  flowing  water,  and  in  its  passage  to  the 
sea  numerous  interchanges  take  place  between  the  constituents  of 
the  rocks  over  which  it  flows  and  those  which  It  holds  dissolved. 
This  action,  which  is  more  powerful  in  cracks  and  joints,  eflTects 
in  long  periods  of  time  profound  changes  in  rocks.  Many  of  the 
substances  which  thus  dissolve  in  water  are  naturally  insoluble 
in  pure  water,  and  are  only  held  in  solution  by  the  presence  of 
the  ciurbonic  acid.  When  this  escapes,  the  feubstances  which  it 
holds  in  solution  are  precipitated,  sometimes  as  a  mud,  and  .at 
others  as  a  hard  crystalline  stony  mass ;  the  former  being  gene- 
rally the  result  of  rapid,  and  the  latter  of  slow  precipitation. 
The  quantity  of  matter  thus  separated  from  some  waters  is  often 
^lormous,  being  capable  of  forming,  in  many  caseft,  beds  of  hard 
rock  in  the  couwe  of  a  few  centuries.  In  general,  however,  the 
deposition  takes  place  very  slovdy. 

The  crad&s  and  joints  existing  in  rocks  get  filled  with  water 
in  cold  climates,  which,  when  it  fireezes,  expands,  and  splits 
or  shivers  the  rock.  Again,  in  some  countries^  the  sources  of 
rivers  are  so  high  in  the  mountains  that  the  water  freezes  and 
forms  what  is  called  a  glacier,  which,  although  solid,  still  moves 
down  cmtinuously  into  the  valleys,  often  jGeut  into  regions  where 
the  air  IS  warm,  and  where  trees  flourish,  and  even  where  villages 
exist  The  friction  of  a  frozen  river  is  very  different  from  that 
of  a  liqidd  one,  and  so  the  ground  is  pfeughed  up,  aud  the  rocks 
are  ground  into  fine  mud;  tiie  ground  rock,  in  its  turn,  acting  as 
a  grinding  agent,  similar  to  emery  in  grinding  glass.  The  cliffs 
are  undermined  in  the  narrow  vidleys,  and  parts  of  them  tumble 
down  upon  the  solid  river,  and  are  borne  as  a  long  line  of  stones 
and  detritus^  called  moraines,  into  the  lower  valleys,  where  they 
are  discharged  as  the  solid  river  becomes  a  liquid  ona  The 
detritus  thus  brought  down,  not  having  been  rolled  by  the  water, 
is  always  angular,  and  the  blocks  of  rock  are  sometimes  of 
immense  size.  Blocks  of  stone  get  imbedded  in  the  bottom  of 
the  glacier  ice,  and  still  further  increase  its  power :  these  blocks 
are  like  so  many  gravers,  which  cut  deep  fturows,  more  or  less 
parallel,  on  the  snrfiftce  of  any  bare  rocks  in  their  coursa  Some- 
times a  glacier  continues  to  advance  £Eirther  and  feurther  into  a 
valley,  and  sometimes  retreats,  according  as  successions  of  warm 
and  cold  seasons  alternate.  The  track  of  a  retiring  glacier  is 
marked  by  the  line  of  stones  and  detritus  tehich  formed  its 
moraine,  and  which  may  consist  of  rocks  differing  wholly  firom 
those  in  the  valley.  In  Arctic  regions^  Instead  of  isolated 
glaciers,  the  whole  country  is  sometimes,  as  in  part  of  Giieen- 
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Jkad,  coveted  widi  a  scdid  mande  of  perpetual  ice,  wliieii  is  coa*- 
stantly  movliig  to  the  sea,  where  enormoiiB  masseB,  endosuig 
msA  and  stones,  break  off  from  tove  to  trane ;  first,  however, 
plooAhing  deep  fii^ws  in  tne  bottom  of  die  sea,  and  especially 
m  the  £nths  or  Hys,  which  in  a  nsBder  olimate  would  be  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  bdbre  they  break  off  and  floaft  These  floating 
luUs  of  iee^  or  icebergs,  are  carried  by  the  cnrrents  of  the  ocean 
often  thoiisahds  of  miles  away,  where,  gradually  mdtdng,  th^ 
scatter  the  gravel  and  Mocks  of  stone  wluch  l&ey  hove  borne 
along  over  the  bottom  of  the  oceaxL 

This  grindizig  action  af  iee  produces  mud  and  gravel ; 
but  eten  flowing  water  is  able  to  break  i^  meehanicafiy  and 
slowfy  wear,  away  rocks.  The  roonded  pebUes  and  stones  of 
iiver4>eds  are  the  result  of  their  mutual  attrition,  produced  by 
the  flowing  water:  The  gravel,  sand,  and  mud  produced  in  all 
these  various  waj^  is  bome  onward  by  the  water,  which  exerts  a 
ffif^i^  action  updn  the  materials,  depending  upon  their  rnxR, 
form,  and  density,  and  the  relative  velocity  of  the  river.  H«nce^ 
in  the  upper  precipitous  ccmrses  of  rivers,  we  only  find  large 
blocks  of  stone,  too  large  and  heavy  for  the  power  of  the  stream 
to  move  them,  thot^h  a  su&den  violent  flood  may  do  so ;  while 
in  their  lower  courses  fine  sand  and  mud  are  altoe  founds  ^e 
finely-ground  matter  of  soiipie  rocks  combines  with  water  in  ^ 
nuEmier  above  stated,  and  becomes  in  some  cases  ]^JaiH;ic,  and 
£anns,  when  sisspended  in  water,  a  kind  of  emulsion,  from  vrtiich 
the  mud  only  separates  veiy  slowly,  and  may  consequently  be 
borne  hundi^  of  miles,  and  spread  by  l£e  inundations  of 
rivers  over  wide  plains.  ' 

As  rivers  are  always  eroding,  or  eating  away,  their  bed%  and 
as  the  rapidity  of  erosion  depends  upon  the  relative  velocity 
of  the  water,  the  ixpper  courses  are,  in  general,  more  rapidly 
deepened  than  the  lower  ones,  while  the  deposition  of  sand  and 
mud  in  the  latter  continually  tends  to  make  them  shallower. 
The  velocity  of  the  current  of  water  in  river4>eds  tends,  there-' 
fore,  to  become  uniform.  As  the  nature  of  the  deposits  formed 
depends,  as  we  have  seen  above,  upon  the  tnmq>ortri^  |)ower  erf 
tfae'nver,  gravel  will  be  deposited  at  one  time  in  a  part  of  its 
course,  and  upon  this  sand,  and  ultimately  mud,  as  the  velocity 
diminishes.  The  converse  of  this  may  sometimes  take  place  hi 
eertain  portions  of  river-coursea  Periodic  floods  {produce  fre- 
quent alterations  of  materials  of  this  kind,  according  as  the 
velocity  rises^  and  fidls.  The  deposits  formed  in  this  way  are, 
however,  always  thin  and  irregular ;  whereas  the  deposits  due 
to  the  permanent  change  of  velocity  of  the  river  consist  of  more 
or  less  thick  beds  of  gravel  at  tJie  bottom,  upon  this  a  bed  of 
sood,  and  lastly  of  clay  or  loauL 


The  vecj  ccwse  ^a^of  m^ralns  genflni^  tiid  iBpp&aimcB^ 
o£a  Gcmflised  heap^  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  recogni^  any^traiceff 
of  aacceasion  of  depositioii.  We  ms^„  on  the  other  hand,  difik- 
cem  the  snccessioiL  of  layers  fbrmed  by  tike  gradual  depo^on  of 
fime  sand,  and  especialiy  of  fine  nmd.  This  tayninaition  becemes 
sdll  more  marked  where  the  cnirent  which  deposited  Hxe  mud 
IBM  sabject  to  slight  periodic  variations  of  ydoeity,  producing 
corresponding  variations  of  fineness  in  the  sacc^ve  layers  of 
mnd.  In  the  structure  of  gravel-banks,  sand^banks,  and  mud- 
banks  formed  by  risers  we  have  accordingly  a  hi^ory  of  tha 
dumges  which  have  taken  place 

Together  with  the  detritus  of  rocks,  rivers^  beav  along  trees^- 
shflnibs,  and  other  plants  that  grow  upon  their  banks,  aa  weQ'  as 
leaves  and  seeds^  and  also  the  bodies  or  bones  of  animals- whicb 
may  &11  into  them,  most  of  which  become  entombed  in  ihe  fine 
mnd  and  sand.  The  animals  most  likely  to  be  thns  buried 
would  be  fish,  amphibious  animals,  and  thoat  which  fipeqpent 
river-banks  and  m^^y  places.  In  the  more  stili  paarts  gtwr&e^ 
ate  found  fluviatile  shellsf,  some  of  which  axe  sure  to  be  covered 
ayes  mth  mud.  And  in  the  caee  of  rivers  which,  like  tike  TXHe^ 
periodically  inundate  their  banks,  and  leave  a  fine  stratum  of 
Bud  spread  over  a  large  area  of  country;  land-shells  would  be 
there  covered  up.  Sometimes  both  kinds  would  get  mingled  in' 
tihe  same  mud  Where  the  river  enters  the  sea»  fluviatile  and 
marine  shells  and  fish,  land-plants,  and  occasionally  a  large 
land-animal  swept  out  to  sea,  would  be  buried  in  the  estnarine 
deposits  there  formed.  The  v^etables  and  animals  thus  buried 
dacay ;  but  tbe  rapidity  and  character  of  the  decay  would  be 
gready  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  matiter  in  which  they  were 
entombed,  its  degree  of  fineness^  the  position  it  would  occupy; 
and  many  other  circumstances.  In  some  cases  they  may  be 
preserved  for  an  indefinite  time ;  in  others  they  may  perii^  so 
zapdly  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  tjieir  existence ;  while  in  others, 
tiiouffh  completely  perishing,  their  decay  may  take  place  so 
slov^  that  some  substance,  held  in  solution  in  the  water^  ma^ 
fill  their  places  sa  they  pass  away,  and  thus  preserve  a  cast  of 
their  forms. 

Similar  changes  take  place  on  the  sea-coaats ;  a  shingle^ 
leach  being  farmed  at  one  place,  at  others  a  long  strand  of 
fine  sand^  while  in  the  deep  sea  a  mud-bank  accumula4;esi  In 
tiiese  are  entombed  marine  shells^  and  but  rarely  a  land-plant 
OK  animal ;  and  as  every  shore  is  not  equally  well  adapt^  for 
the  development  of  animal  life,  and  some  spots  are  even  wholly 
devoid  of  any  living  creatures,  we  find  some  marine  deposits  itafl 
of  animal  remains^  while  others  contain  few  or  none. 

Again,  the  ocean  teems  with  ^p^eaturea  some*  of  which.  hav» 
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stony  parte,  and  poasess  the  power  of  abstxacting  the  carbonate 
of  lime  dissolved,  as  above  described,  by  carbonic  add,  in  the 
sea-¥rater,  and  perpetually  poured  into  Uie  ocean  by  the  rivers. 
!nierewith  they  bnild  great  reefis  of  corals,  which  are  broken  by 
the  waves,  and  are  again  soldered  together  into  a  compact  rock. 
In  the  depths  of  the  great  oceans  minute  creatures  with  shells 
or  other  hard  parts  are  engendered  in  myriads,  and  die  leaving 
their  shells  and  hard  parts  to  form  immense  b^  of  rocL 

Numerous  volcanic  vents  pour  forth  volumes  of  different 
gases,  cinders,  ashes^  aud  sometimes  perfectly  molten  rock, 
which  solidifies  at  one  time  into  a  glassy  mass,  and  at  others, 
and  more  frequently,  into  crystalline  stone.  This  molten  rock 
bursts  forth  through  cracks,  and  flows  down  the  sides  of  hill% 
often  filling  up  valleys  and  changing  riveiHX)uraes.  The  cinders 
and  ashes  are  chiefly  the  same  rocks  which  are  blown  into  dink* 
ery  masses,  or  into  ashes,  by  the  generation  of  gases.  As  vol- 
canoes become  extinct  in  some  regions,  numerous  springs  of  hot 
water  chaiged  with  carbonic  add,  and  often  with  sponger  adds^ 
pour  out  firom  fissurea  These  waters  have  extraordinary  solvent 
power,  and  metamorphose  or  alter  the  rocks  with  which  they 
come  into  contact 

On  eveiy  sandy  beach  the  waves,  as  they  advance  and  re- 
cede, raise  the  sand  into  ridges  like  the  crests  of  th^  waves. 
These  ridges  are  sometimes  complicated  by  new  sets  of  waves. 
Successive  layers  of  sand  are  often  periodically  depodted  on 
each  other,  without  disturbing  the  wai^curves  of  the  previous 
layers.  Worms  pierce  holes  m  the  fine  mud  and  crawl  upon 
ite  surfiuse,  leaving  a  track  behind ;  birds  and  other  animals 
walk  upon  it,  and  impress  their  footmarks  in  the  soft  sand 
Even  the  heavy  passing  summer  shower  produces  upon  its  sur- 
&ce  a  number  of  cup-like  hollows  with  raised  maigins,  where 
the  heavy  rain-drops  splash  upon  the  fine  smooth  sur£ace  of 
sand.  All  these  sometimes  get  covered  up  before  they  have 
been  disturbed.  And  when  the  sand  or  mud  becomes  hard  or 
dried  up,  or  cemented  together  by  the  lime  or  iron  of  springs^ 
these  various  impresdons  are  preserved  in  stone. 

The  action  of  volcanoes  is  accompanied  by  violent  percus- 
dons  extending  over  wide  areas,  and  brings  about  changes  in 
the  levd  of  the  land.  Long  lines  of  coast  are  upheaved  several 
feet^  while  others  sink,  Isknds  are  lifted  out  of  the  deep  sea. 
When  the  land  sinks,  parts  of  forests  and  peat-bogs — ^the  trees 
sometimes  standing  in  the  forest — are  carried  bdow  the  sea,  ** 
and  sand  and  mud  cover  them.  So,  too,  immense  accumula- 
tions of  wood  form  natural  rafts  in  lakes,  or  in  the  blind  aims 
of  rivers.  These  afterwards  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  are  soon 
buried  up  in  the  accumulating  mud  and  sand. 
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Such  are  a  few  of  the  dianges  perpetually  in  progi^ss  in  ibe 
world.  In  the  lifetime  of  an  individual  their  accumulated  effects 
may  appear  insignificant ;  but  history  shows  us  that  here  and 
there  tiiey  may  produce  perceptible  changes  in  the  lapse  of  even 
a  few  centuries.  How  long  have  these  changes  been  in  opera- 
tion? Can  we  go  back  l^yond  the  dawn  of  history,  and  see 
whether  the  deposits  then  formed  were  due  to  similar  or  dif- 
ferent causes?  This  is  what  the  geologist  has  dona  Where 
deep  gorges  and  ravines,  the  escarped  banks  of  rivers,  precipitous 
coasts  and  deep  mines,  open  up  sections  of  the  earth's  crust  to 
US,  we  find  great  beds  of  clay  occasionally  hardened  into  slate, 
and  of  sand  cemented  into  sandstones,  and  then  hardened  into 
grits.  We  also  find  immense  deposits  of  limestone,  sometimes 
so  fuU  of  corals  as  to  seem  like  ancient  coral  reefs,  at  others 
composed  of  minute  sheik  Again,  immense  masses  of  gravel 
and  shingle  are  cemented  into  hard  conglomerates,  and  some- 
times remain  as  loose  heapa  Beds  of  carbonaceous  matter,  that 
look  like  ancient  peat-bogs  and  forests,  are  found  intercalated 
between  the  beds ;  and  great  trees  are  found  passing  through 
several  successive  layers  of  hardened  clay  and  sandstone,  with 
their  roots  still  spreading  in  the  soil  in  which  they  once  grew. 
The  wood,  bark,  leaves,  and  firuit  of  many  plants  are  sufficiently 
preserved  to  enable  us  to  compare  them  with  living  forms,  and 
say  whether  such  species  stUl  live  on  the  eartL  These  plants 
reveal  to  us  that  tiie  atmosphere  in  which  they  grew  differed 
litUe  fix)m  our  own,  and  we  may  even  guess  the  kind  of  climate 
in  which  they  flourished.  Immense  numbers  of  shells  are  found 
in  these  rocks ;  sometimes^  indeed,  they  look  as  if  wholly  made 
up  of  them.  Bones  and  scales  of  fish,  the  hard  cases  of  crus^ 
taceans,  land-animals  and  amphibiae,  are  also  found.  The  sur- 
faces of  many  sandstones,  when  split  into  layers,  exhibit  ripple 
markings,  cavities  like  those  produced  by  rain-drops,  tracks  of 
annelid^  footprints  of  birds ;  in  shorty  all  the  phenomena  of 
rivers,  lakes,  estuaries,  sea-coasts  and  ocean  bottoms,  glaciers, 
iceberes,  volcanoes  with  their  dykes  of  molten  rocks  and  beds 
of  cinders  and  ashes. 

A  comparison  of  the  phenomena  revealed  by  a  study  of  the 
structure  and  position  of  rocks  with  those  which  are  visible  in 
the  perpetual  changes  taking  place  now  on  the  surfiace  of  the 
earth  leads  to  certain  inevitable  conclusions,  if  we  admit  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses,  and  the  power  of  the  reason  to  frame  induc- 
tions from  fiicts.  Let  us  just  state  a  few  of  those  conclusions. 
Firsts  that  the  beds  'or  strata  at  the  bottom  of  a  series  of  beds, 
one  lying  upon  the  other,  are  older  than  those  at  the  top. 
Secondly,  that  where  we  find  a  succession  of  alternating  beds 
of  sand  and  clay  exhibiting  distinct  lines  of  lamination,  we  may 
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aiiufiier  t&apn  to  ha^e  been  (ieposS^  TKisfly^ihat 

ttteT^DUHiifl  of  saifmtis  «iid  plaiiis  eatombed  in  Uxoae  tocte  be-^ 
longed  to  beings  that  oncelired ;  that  Ae  marine  types  IS^  in 
the  sea^  the  terrestrial  on  the  knd»,the  ffaviatile  and  lacustrine 
pi  rivers  and  lakes ;  tiiat,  therefore,  &ere  must  have  been  at  &e 
lame  when  they  lived  diy  land,  rivers  flowing  over  it^  and  seaB 
washing  3s  shores.  Fourthly,  that  the  successive  layers  of  nmd, 
fcrming  beds  of  day  or  hardened  into  slate^  the  tiiin  flags  of 
sandstone  with  the  ripple-marks  of  tiie  ancient  sea^  the  tracks 
of  annelids,  crustacean  and  birds  which  walked  upon  its  shore, 
prove  that,  however  different  in  aspect  tiie  contours  of  tJie 
land  and  the  specific  forms  of  life  may  have  been,  yet  the  sun 
dione,  rain  foil,  winds  stirred  tlie  atmosphere,  the  tides  rolled 
m  upon  sb^ores^  rivers  poured  mud  into  the  ocean,  glaciers  car- 
ried moraines  along  the  vallqrs  and  grooved  die  surfaces  of  Ae 
hard  jpocks  over  wMch:  they  gUded,  icebergs  floated  erratic  blocks 
of  stone  to  distai^t  r^ons,  trees  grew  on  the  land,  animals  lived 
nfon  it^  sur&ce,  and  the  sea  teemed  with  Iif&  Fifthly,  diat  Hie 
types  of  planta  and  animals  which  lived  during  tfie  deposition  of 
the  ol4er  rocks,  and  whose  remains  we  find  in  ifiem,  were  verj 
different  firom  those'  now  living,  and  that,  as  we  advance  from 
the  older  to  the  newer  rocks,  the  fixrms  approach  more  and 
more  to  13ie  existing  typea  Sixthly,  that  tiie  alternations  of 
beds  containing  land  and  fluviatile  phmts  and  animals  with 
ethers  containing  only  marine  ones  prove  that  the  land  sank 
beneath  the  sea>  and  waa  covered  by  new  depositions  contain- 
mg  remains  of  marine  animals,  and  that  after  a  lapse  of  time 
it  rose  agiun,  was  peopled  with  plants  and  animals  anew,  and 
was  subjected  to  the  wearing  action  of  air  and  water,  by  which 
river  vafleys  and  coasts  were  eroded  and  mountains  denuded ; 
and  moreover,  that  the  sinkings  and  risings  alternated  many 
times,  the  number  of  alternations  of  marine  and  fi:esh-water 
beds  being  a  fidthful  record  of  their  number. 

We  have  stated  that  these  are  the  inevitable  conclusions  ta 
which  a  study  of  geological  phenomena  must  lead ;  and  iiM, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  deny  the  very  foundations  of  all 
human  knowledge,  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  them  as  true. 
But  these  conclusions,  once  admitted  logically,  lead  to  another; 
namely,  that  if  it  takes  a  very  long  perbd  now  to  prodtuse  a 
bed  of  laminated  clay  or  sand,  it  must  have  also  taken  .long 
periods  of  time  to  produce  the  thousands  of  foet  of  fossilif^us 
rocks  forming  the  crust  of  the  earth.  It  maj  no  doubt  be  said^ 
that  granting  these  rocks  to  have  been  formed  by  depositimr 
fiaom  water,  geological  changes  were  much  more  n^)nl  in  the 
youth  of  the  world  than  now.  This,  even  if  true,  would  onlj* 
affect  any  attempt  at  fixing  upon  a  ehronometric  standaxd'  hjf 


QBdor  aimflar  dreuodtaBees,  weBre  geological  eaases  m(»e  ad^vir 
ia  tlw  past  ttm  ia  the^  poefeat;  or  is  this  a  metfi  sopposiidon'?- 
If  we  ad4^  the  mm  that  die  cliaiiges  in  the  past  were  mom 
xapjd  Hbaa  those  now  gcong  <m,  the  physicist  wffl  point  i» 
the  ripple^morks  on  the  sandstone  flag,  and  tell  xm  t9iat  IJie 
wsve^nrve  gms  us  tine  meastoe  of  die  wave,  and  it  is  just 
such  a  one  as  ripples  on  oar  sandy  beaches  ;  the  ehemist  will 
point  to  dykes  and  beds  of  rock  which  ha^e  been  replaced^ 
molecule  by  molecnle,  by  other  substances  from  solutions  which 
dul  not  often  contain  the  mJfiionth  of  their  weight  of  the  snb*< 
stitating  body;  the  naturalist  will  point  to  Ms  fossil *eon^ 
leefii  and  to  his  beds,  whdly  or  in  great  part  made  up  of 
minute  chambered  Forcnniniferti,  and  wiU  give  ns  reason^ 
nldch  seem  unanawesable,  to  prove  l^at  these  creatures  lived* 
and  died  as  now.  Were  we  to  use  the  present  rate  ef  geolfogical: 
dumge  as  a  measuare  of  geelogioal  time,  its  dmnttion  would  be 
•8  vast  proportionately  as  tiie  distance  of  the  leinote  stdOer 
worlcb  iHiieh  the  astzonomer  has  yet  fiuled  to  ascertaim.  •  We 
may  never  be  aide  to  define  eiAer }  but  we  may  truly  wond» 
at  tiieir  immensity. 

Qecdogists  have  cKvided  all  the  rocks  which  occur  in  t&e 
wofld  into  four  great  (fiviaions,  according  to  the  kinds  of  vege^ 
table  aaid'  animal  reaains  which  they  contain :  Primary,  or  psk 
beosoic,  that  is,  (Xmnected  wMi  old  lift,  when  Utte  forms  of  Wa 
were  most  different  from  eadsting  ones ;  Secondary,  or  mesozoic, 
or  middle  life,  that  is,  bdonging  to  a  tnuudtion  period,  when 
I9ie  forms  of  life,  aithou^  in  almost  every  iniG^anee  spedfieally 
distinct,  exhibited  a  certain  BffrowfUi  to  the  present ;  Tertiary, 
or  cainoaoic,  that  is,  conneoted  with  reeent  life,  when  the  forms 
of  life  included  many  now  eadsting,  as  well  as  many  which  are 
extinct,  but  in  which  the  oharaeter  of  t^e  life  was  much  the 
same  m-  at  present ;  and  Post-tertioEy,  or  quatemaiy,  whidi  are 
those  now  in  process  of  formatioa  These  divisions  are  sub- 
<fivided  into  a  nurnb^  of  oAers,  the  time  of  deposition  of  eadi 
soeh  subdiviBions  being  spcHseR  of  as  a  period.  Thus  the 
tertiaiy  epoch,  or  that  whidi  preoeded  our  own,  was  long  ago 
snbdr^ided  by  Sir  Chasies  Lyell  into— tiie  Eoeene  peiiixi,  or 
dawn  of  the  recent,  that  is^  the  period  when  some  of  the  existing 
shells  made  their  a^^pearance ;  Mdocene,  or  more  recent,  that  is, 
when  a  still  laiger  nionber  o£  existing  shells  caaae  into  exist- 
ence ;  and  Pleiocaie,  or  most  recent,  during  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  sbdla  consisted  cCfiving  or  recent  sq^ecies.  Each 
pttiod  is  again  fiirlher  sibdivided:  uSarn  SKr  C.  Lyell  now  pro» 
poMS  to  divide  the  Heioceoe,.  or  tfaait  period  of  tile  tertiary  epodlf 
tfUck  peEeeedes  oar  own,,  solo  Oldsr  Heiooene  and  Newer  Pleio*- 
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cene.  He  had  fonnerly  used  the  word  PleLstooene^  for  shortr 
ness  sake,  for  the  latter  division ;  but  as  it  has  been  applied  by 
many  to  deposits  v|uch  are  clearly  post-tertiaiy,  as,  for  instance, 
by  the  late  Professor  Forbes,  he  now  proposes  to  discontinae  the 
nse  of  the  term  altogether.  Much  confusion  has  recentiy  arisen 
from  its  employment^  because  often  one  cannot  tell  whether  an 
author  means  true  Pleiocene  or  Post-tertiaiy ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore to  be  hoped  that  the  proposal  to  discontinue  its  use  w^  be 
generally  acceded  ta 

He  proposes  to  subdivide  the  post-tertiaiy  into  Post-Pleio- 
cene  and  Becent ;  the  former  comprehending  those  deposits  in 
which  the  shells,  being  all  living,  a  portion,  and  oft^  a  con- 
inderable  one,  of  the  accompanying  quadrupeds  belongs  to 
spedes  which  are  extinct ;  whik  Becent  would  comprehend  those 
depodts  in  which  not  only  all  the  fossil  shells  are  of  living  spe- 
cies^ but  the  quadrupeds  also.  This  nomendatme  is  of  course 
to  a  great  extent  artificial ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  formations, 
it  is  not  easy,  not  onlv  to  mark  where  the  Post-Pleiocene  ends 
and  the  Recent  b^;ins,  but  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Post-Pleiocene  and  the  Newer  Pleiocene,  or  ui^)er  tertiary. 
As  in  all  other  formations,  it  is  difficult  also  to  synchronise 
the  deposits  of  widely  separated  areas ;  indeed,  we  may  safely 
say,  that  the  existence  of  the  same  fossils  in  beds  widely  sepa- 
rated is  by  no  means  an  absolute  proof  that  they  were  contem- 
poraneous. If  we  bear  these  ideas  in  mind,  the  dassification 
nvill  be  useful,  and  is  sure  to  be  adopted  by  geologists  who  feel 
a  want  of  some  precise  distinctions  just  at  tiie  point  it  touches. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  real  value  of  this  classification  of 
the  Post-Tertiary  deposits^  the  reader  should  keep  it  in  view ;  for 
some  of  the  most  important  geological  evidence  in  &vour  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  man  is  founded  upon  the  l^igth  of  time  which 
is  suppos^  to  have  elapsed  since  certain  quadrupeds  existed,  or, 
in  other  words,  upon  the  length  of  the  so-called  Becent  period. 

We  may  look  upon  Sir  Charles  Lyell*s  book  as  consLsting 
essentially  of  three  parts :  firsts  an  account^  generally  analytical, 
of  most^  if  not  all,  the  recorded  instances  of  the  discovery  of  the 
bones  of  man,  or  relics  of  his  arts,  in  geological  deposits^  or 
under  circumstances  which  seem  to  prove  that  they  belong  to 
pre-hbtoric  periods ;  secondly,  a  discission  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  so-called  glacial  period,  and  of  the  antiquity  of  man  rela- 
tively to  it  and  to  the  existing  &una  and  flora ;  and  thirdly,  a 
discussion  of  the  theories  of  progression  and  transmutation. 
The  first  part  is  the  foundation  of  tiie  whole,  and  is  obviously 
the  part  which  first  demands  discussion  at  our  hands.  The 
others  are  but  collateral  issues^ — great  issues  it  is  true,  but  ia^ 
sues  which,  being  fi>r  the  moment  purely  speculative,  belong  still 
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rather  to  the  domain  of  pure  science,  and  can  only  require 
serioos  discussion  for » the  general  public  when  more  facts  are 
accumulated,  and  the  theories,  which  must  at  present  be  con- 
sidered as  veiy  crude,  are  more  clearly  elaborate. 

The  recorded  instances  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  classed 
by  Sir  C.  LyeU  under  two  categories :  first,  those  which  bebng 
to  the  Becent  period,  as  explabied  above ;  and  second,  those 
which  are  referable  to  the  Post-Pleiocena  The  instances  he 
recounts  are  veiy  numerous,  and  could  not  be  mentioned  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  notice  like  this ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  as  any  one  at  all  interested  in  the  subject  will  be 
likely  to  read  the  book  for  himself  For  our  purposes  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  more  important 
examples,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  character  of  the  evidence,  and 
tiie  value  of  the  conclusions  deduced  from  it 

In  hollows  of  what  is  known  as  glacial  drift— -or  great  beds 
of  gravel  and  clay,  which  cover  many  parts  of  northern  Europe, 
including  the  British  Islands,  and  which  are  usually  referred  to 
some  portion  of  the  post-pldocene  period,  when  it  is  supposed 
that  the  region  in  question  was  in  part  occupied  by  a  glacial' 
sea  and  immense  glaciers, — ^there  occur  in  Denmark  great  peat- 
bogs, from  ten  to  thirty  feet  deep.  Around  the  borders  of  these 
bogs  are  found  trunks  of  trees,  which  must  have  grown  on  the 
margin  and  fallen  in«  The  trees  fotmd  at  three  distinct  levels 
are  said  to  have  been-^at  the  lower  one,  the  Scotch  fir,  some- 
times three  feet  in  diameter ;  above  this,  the  sessile  oak ;  and 
lastly,  the  pedunculated  oak,  with  alder,  birch,  hazel,  and  other 
trees.  The  Danish  naturalist  Steenstrup  states  that  he  removed 
with  his  own  hands  a  flint  implement  from  under  one  of  the 
pine-trees.  Bronze  implements  are  also  found  in  the  peat,  but 
not,  it  is  said,  below  the  level  at  which  the  oaks  occur.  The 
Scotch  fir  is  no  longer  found  in  Denmark,  nor  has  it  been 
known  in  the  Danish  islands  within  historical  times,  while  the 
oak  in  its  turn  has  been  supplanted  by  the  beech ;  to  the  period 
of  the  latter  the  Danish  archiedologists  refer  iron  implements. 

Along  the  coasts  of  nearly  aU  the  Danish  islands  are  to  be 
found  mounds  of  refuse  shells  of  the  oyster,  cockle,  and  other 
edible  shell-fish,  mingled  with  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 
and  fish ;  they  are  from  three  to  ten  feet  high,  and  many  are 
one  thousand  feet  long,  and  from  one  hundred  and  fiifty  to  two 
hundred  wide,  and  are  locally  known  as  kiokken  modding,  or 
kitchen  dung-heaps.  They  are  almost  always  to  he  found  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  rarely  elevated  more  than  ten  feet  above  the 
sea-level ;  and  they  are  not  found  on  the  western  shores  of 
Denmark,  where  the  clifiis  are  being  eaten  awa^  All  the  shells, 
as  well  as  the  animals  whose  bones  have  been  found  in  thes(6 


hMpB,  betaog  to  liidfig  fl|ioQiei^  or allBast  to  sack  ae liaTeBvod 
^within  hiflioncal  idiaeB,  mieh  as  tihe  Uxqb  or  nJId^boll,  lAidix 
still  lived  in  the  tune  of  Jiilhtf  QnBU,«Dd  loBg  4iflier,^  and  iiie 
Auroclis  or  Tiifflmiinimt  bkran^  ^vcUob  mie  fitiU  pnoenmd  at  tte 
ccHximenoemjent  of  thifi^senttut;,  and  masj  atiU  be,  ia  a  foreRt  of 
TiithnaTiia  belonging  to  tiie  Empevor  of  Bnasiaw  Among  a^ 
othor  animals  found  in  these  aheU  heaps;  .axe  the  be«ver«  long 
ainoedfiBtxoyed  in  Denmaidc,  the  seal,  liie  red  deer^soe^lynx,  torn, 
ond'iiFoIf ;  bnt  no  remains  of  d&meatieaisda&iBaals  escepst  tiboaa 
of  a  amaU  dog  hanre  been  met  «pdtk  interapearsad  tdomgjhL  I2ie 
heagpB.oFe  akme  weapons  and  tadls»  mA  as  knifes  and  haitc^el^ 
in^plements  of  wood,  ham,  and  bene,  fri^gments  of  ooarse  potteay, 
and  cinders  and  charcoal  No  metallic  weapons  hanre  yet  beoi 
f onnd ;  hot  Ike  stone  (mes  weise  aihaqHsaed  by  rubbing.  Xte 
people  who  used  the  wtopons  ooade  oanoas  firaan  aingle  logs^  and 
jxvaai  have  fished  the  deep  sea,  .as  the  boms  of  the  ood,  herring, 
and  fiaunder  are  found  in  the  mounda  IQieehell  mounds  aae 
consequent^  considered  to  be  of  the  ssme  age  as  the  oldest 
peat;  and  tumtdi  in  the  neighbourhood  are  bdieved  to  contain 
the  Famains  of  those  whe  were  the  ownens  /of  the  stone  in^de* 

If  the  etatements  of  tlus  Danidi  natnxaKsIs  and  arohceolo^Bto 
aare' founded  upon  trustwoitthy  obsenrations,  three  distinct  de- 
grees of  Giviiisation  successively  existed  ip  Denmaik,  correapcmdr 
ix^  to  three  successive  kinds  of  foiesta.  During  the  first  periad 
thei  inhabitimts  were  unacquainted  wiiih  the  use  of  metals  aaid 
with  the  domestic  animals,  the  sheep,  the  oz,  and  the  horsa  Baa- 
ing their  calculations  npcm  the  fact,  that  at  the  period  whein  the 
iEtomans  became  acquainted  with  the  Da(n]&  islands  they  were^ 
as  they  now  are,  covered  with  magnificent  beedi  foeests,  th^ 
Danish  naturalists  have  endeavoured  to  determine  the  age  of  the 
first  or  lowest  part  of  the  peat,  and  consequently  of  the  shaB 
mounds,  which  th^  believe  to  be  coeval  with  it  Steenatmp^ 
estimate  of  the  minimum  number  of  years  which  would  he 
required  to  form  so  much  peat^  is  at  least  4,000  yeara  Sir  C. 
Lyell  remarks  upon  this  calculatiQn,  ''that  there  is  nothiug  in 
the  observed  growth  ef  peat  opposed  to  the  conclusion  that  titt 
number  of  centuries  may  not  have  been  four  timee  as  gres^ 
even  though  the  signs  of  man's  edstenoe  have  not  yet  l^em 
traced  down  to  the  lowest  or  amorphous  stratum*'  (p.  17).  The 
time  must  at  all  events  lutve  been  sufficiently  remote  to  havs 
allowed  of  the  Scotch  fir  being  supplanted  by  ike  oak,  and  ih^ 

3  The  fallowing  passage  from  the  NiebekingmtHmi  seems  to  piove  ihat 
.when^thai  great  poem  was  fixst  wnCtea  the  Unisetill  existed  : 

**  parnach  schluoh  er  Schiere,  einen  Wisent  und  emen  Eloh 
Stareher  Ure  riere  und  emen  grimmen  Sohelch.'* 
The 'Wisent  is  ihe  Aurochs. 
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JfttteF  tjyiihe  beech^^md  &r  the  gromtii,  duxizig  those  changes,  of 
bom  ten  to  thirty  feet  of  peat  Some  chaiigee  of  .physioal  geo^ 
gxaphy  mxut  /ako  have  oconrrad  in  the  interval,  as  tibe  Biomid 
•cgstcop-ebelk  ace  of  fall  sue,  as  aiB  lihemdee  those  of  the  cockle^ 
iQittaBl,  <«BLd  periwiidde,  mbSiB  the  former  cannot  now  lisro  in  the 
bsaokifih  water  of  Ifae  JBaUac,  exnept  near  its  entrance,  y^hsatt  a 
cnrBeDLt  of  rich  flea-maler  poim  in  wheBenrer  a  north^we8ter]|f 
^dielbloiws;  and  the  other  qaeeies  mentioned  aze  sodwacfed  and 
stunted  by  'the  &BBb  water,  a«  to  attain  only  onft-thiid  of  their 
natoisal  sioe,  lieiiig,  in.&ct  in  piocess  of  extinction.  It  is  infecsed 
from  this  eircumstaoine,  that  at  the  tone  at  4!hich  the  monndif  of 
shfiUfi  were  aconmnkted  Ihe  water  of  the  ooean  had  freer  acceas 
tium  ^ow  to  .the  iBaltic ;  and  Sir  C.  LyeU  mentions  that  evBEL  in 
the  oonrae  of  the  present  centnry  -the  salt  water  Has  made  tsxle 
irroptian  Into  the  Baibdc  by  the  LymfiolS.  He  igQbo  rtSets  to  a 
statement  of  M.  Morlot,  a  Swiss  gedc^st  who  has  devoted 
gretft  attention  to  this  class  of  investigations,  that  in  historical 
times  eldier  ehanaoels  were  open  which  are  now  .silted  np.' 

Daring  the  diywinter  of  1853-54  the  level  of  the  wateria 
ihe  Swiss  lakes  andiivers  sank  kwer  than  it  had  ever  predondy 
.been  knowD  to  do.  The  inhabitants  of  Meilen,  a  small  pladfe 
upon  the  lake  of  Ziinch,  taking  advantage  of  this  cinnnnstance, 
dfltennined  to  enclose  some  land,  and  ra&e  its  levd  by  dredging 
mod  £ram  the  neighbooriQg  ehallow  part  of  the  lake.  In  doing 
Hob  .a  number  of  pike  deeply  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  lake 
were  discovered,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  many  stone  wea- 
pons and  implements,  rude  pottery,  a  sm^  bf  onze  hatchet^  and 
im  armlet  of  fasass  ware.  Similar  pile6,  accompanied  by  the 
rdics  of  the  works  of  man  buried  in  the  mud  surrounding  then^ 
have  bean  found  in  nearly  all  the  other  Swiss  lakes.  M.  Lohle 
has  calculated  that  at  Wangen,  near  Stein,  oh  the  lake  of  Ckn»- 
stance,  Ihere  are  40,000  snchpilea  They  are  generally  disposed 
in  rows  parallel  to  the  banks,  and  weiie  no  doubt  ihe  founda- 
tion upon  which  huts  were  built,  similar  to  those  which  the 
JPsaonians  who  dwdt  in  lake  Prasdas,  in  the  present  Houmelia^ 
conatnicted,  as  Herodotus  tells  u&  Dumont  d'UrviUe  has 
described  aamlar  lake  habitations  among  the  Papoos  of  New 
Guinea ;  and  Dr.  SJeller,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  investi- 
gators  of  the  Smm  hAie-vHlaees,  states  that  even  so  late  as  the 
last  oentnry  there  were  aevend  £sfaing  huts  buihon  this  plan 
upon  the  river  limmat,  near  Zurich. 

It  is  believed  that  these  huts  were  grouped  into  villages, 

>  SimQar  aheU^moiiiicb  occur  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  bnt  not,  bo  hr 
as  we  know,  of  the  same  extent  as  some  of  those  mentioned  by  iSie  Daniafa 
writora  ;  as  they  have  not  been  at  aU  eaaunined,  we  shaU  not  further  refer  to 
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some  consisting  of  as  many  as  three  htmdred  such  hnts»  and 
having  a  population  of  one  thousand  persons.  In  some,  all  the 
implements  were  of  stone,  horn,  and  bone»  while  in  others 
bronze  ones  were  abundant ;  the  stone  ones  are  said  to  be  chiefy 
those  found  in  the  east  of  Switzerland,  while  the  bronze  ones 
belong  to  the  western  part — the  lake  of  Oeneva  for  instance. 
The  material  of  the  stone  weapons  is  chiefly  flint ;  and  from  the 
number  of  chippings  found  at  some  settlements,  as  at  Mous- 
seedor^  near  Berne,  the  stone  must  have  been  brought  from  a 
distance,  and  the  implements  made  in  the  villages  themselves. 
Hatchets  and  wedges  of  jade,  of  a  kind  said  not  to  be  found  in 
Europe,  and  others  of  greenstone  and  serpentine,  and  arrow- 
heads of  quartz,  have  also  been  met  witL  Occasionally  iron 
implements  are  found  with  the  bronze  ones,  and  also  coins  and 
medals  of  bronze  and  silver  struck  at  Marseilleef,  and  apparently 
of  pre-Boman  Qreek  manu&cture. 

The  remains  of  the  animals  found  in  the  mud  of  these  lake- 
dwellings  have  been  minutely  studied  by  Professor  Butimeyer 
of  Basil,  a  distinguished  palaeontologist^  who  has  published  an 
elaborate  report  upon  them.  His  li^  includes  the  domesticated 
ox,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  and  dog,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Urus,  or  mid  bull,  are  still  living  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  ancient  habitations  knew  wheat  and  barley,  and  flat 
round  cakes  of  bread  have  been  found.  The  Swiss  naturalists 
and  archeeologists  state  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  stone  period 
were  chiefly  venison  eaters,  that  is,  were  hunters,  although  they 
had  succeeded  in  taming  the  Urus, — an  opinion  scarcely  recon- 
cilable with  that  of  Caesar,  who  expressly  states  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  accustom  that  beast  to  man,  or  to  tame  him,  the 
young  animals  not  excepted.  As  Cuvier  and  other  naturaUsts, 
however,  state  that  he  is  represented  in  Europe  by  at  least  one 
race  of  domestic  oxen,  we  cannot  object  to  the  opinion.  The 
people  of  the  "bronze  age,**  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  more 
settled  agricultural  popuktion. 

The  Swiss  geologists  have  made  many  attempts  to  obtain  a 
chronometric  standard,  by  which  to  determine  in  years  the  ap- 
proximate duration  of  the  so-called  stone  and  bronze  ages.  As 
an  example  of  the  principles  upon  which  these  calculations  are 
made,  we  shall  select  that  given  by  M.  Morloty  founded  upon  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  small  delta  of  the  torrential  river  the 
Tiniere,  which  flows  into  the  lake  of  Geneva  near  Villeneuva 
A  railway-cutting,  one  thousand  feet  long  and  thirty-two  feet 
deep,  having  been  recently  carried  through  it^  an  excellent  op- 
portunity presented  itself  for  studying  its  structure.  It  has  the 
form  of  a  flattened  cone,  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  is  so 
regularly  formed  throughout  that  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the 
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comparative  uniformity  of  action  and  identity  of  the  causes  which 
produced  it.  The  section  showed  that  at  three  distinct  intervals 
of  time  the  surface  was  covered  with  a  vegetable  soil.  The  first 
of  these  lies  about  four  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and  has 
an  average  thickness  of  five  inches,  and  has  been  traced  over  a 
surface  of  15,000  square  feet ;  the  second  layer,  six  inches  thick, 
occurs  six  feet  beneath  the  first,  and  has  been  traced  over  25,000 
square  feet ;  and  the  third  layer,  also  five  or  six  inches  thick,  is 
nine  feet  below  the  second,  and  was  followed  for  35,000  square 
feet.  In  the  first  or  upper  layer  were  found  Roman  tUes  and  a 
coin  ;  in  the  second,  a  pair  of  bronze  tweezers  and  some  unvar- 
nished pottery ;  and  in  the  lowest,  fragments  of  rude  pottery, 
broken  bones,  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  a  human  skeleton  having  a 
small,  round,  and  very  thick  skulL  M.  Morlot,  assuming  that 
the  Roman  period  has  an  antiquity  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  centu- 
ries, makes  his  bronze  layer  three  to  four  thousand  years,  and 
his  "  stone  age"  layer  from  five  to  seven  thousand  years  old.  M. 
Victor  Gillieron  assigns  to  the  lake-dwelling  of  Pont  de  Thiele, 
between  the  lakes  of  Brienne  and  Neufchatel,  the  bones  found 
in  which  Professor  Riitimeyer  considers  to  indicate  the  earliest 
portion  of  the  stone  period,  an  antiquity  of  6750  years. 

That  the  civilisation  of  Egypt  was  very  old — so  old  that  nu- 
merous dynasties  reigned  there  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
also  that  before  that  time  the  Egyptians  were  the  conquerors  of 
all  the  surrounding  nations — seems  now  to  be  generally  admit- 
ted, except  perhaps  by  a  very  few  such  sceptics  in  hieroglyphic 
decipherment  as  Sir  G.  ComewaU  Lewis.  This  much  is  now 
certain,  that  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  were  really  the  tombs  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  that  the  names  read  by 
modem  Egyptologists  in  those  monuments  confirm  in  eveiy 
point  the  historical  traditions  handed  down  to  us  by  Herodotus 
and  others.  In  a  country  the  people  of  which,  as  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  Egyptologists  of  Europe  says,  appear  never  to  have 
suffered  the  trials  of  barbarism,*  we  may  expect  to  find  traces  of 
man  and  of  his  works,  extending  much  further  back  than  the 
Pyramids.  It  was  in  this  hope,  as  well  as  in  that  of  obtaining 
the  elements  of  a  chronometric  standard,  that  the  Royal  Society 
made  a  grant  of  money  to  enable  Mr.  Leonard  Homer,  who  had 
already  devoted  much  attention  to  the  Nile  delta>  to  have  a  series 
of  excavations  made  across  the  valley  of  that  river.  Mr.  Homer 
entrusted  the  practical  direction  to  an  Armenian  engineer,  named 
Hekekyan  Bey,  who  had  received  fiis  scientific  education  in 
England.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  a  much  larger  out- 
lay thiw  was  at  first  contemplated  would  be  required  before  any 

*  M.  1e  Yicumte  de  Roug^,  Discouiy  prononc^  a  rouvertur»  du  Oours 
d  Arch^logie  ^gypticime  au  CoU6ge  de^France,  le  9  ami  1860. 
VOL.  II.  %  % 
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information  of  real  utiKty  could  be  obtained.  At  this  juncture 
the  viceroy  Abbas  Fasha  munificently  undertook  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense, and  his  liberal  example  was  followed  by  his  successor. 
The  investigations  were  made,  between  the  years  1851  and  1834, 
by  a  body  of  sixty  workmen  and  several  engLaeers,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Bey  above  named. 

The  works  consisted  of  two  series,  or  lines,  of  open  shafts 
and  borings  carried  across  the  vaUey  ;  one  consisted  of  fifty-one 
pits  sunk  at  intervals,  where  the  valley  is  sixteen  miles  wide, 
between  the  Arabian  and  Libyan  deserts,  in  the  latitude  of  Hdi- 
opolis,  about  eight  miles  above  the  apex  of  the  delta ;  the  other 
consisted  of  twenty-seven  pits  and  borings  in  the  parallel  of 
Memphis,  where  the  valley  is  only  five  miles  wide.  The  pits 
were  often  of  considerable  size,  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  or  twenty 
feet  -  but  below  this  the  borer  alone  was  used.  In  no  case  did 
the  Dorings  go  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  though  they 
several  times  reached  that  point.  This  is  much  to  be  r^retted ; 
for,  as  Sir  C.  Lyell  remarks,  borings  carried  down  several  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po  and 
Ganges  showed  that  the  deposits  still  consisted  exclusively  of  fiu- 
viatile  mud,  clearly  proving  that  there  had  been  a  subsidence  of 
the  land.  Thus,  borings  made  at  Calcutta,  beginning  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  reaching  to  the  depth  of  nearly  400 
feet,  showed  that  the  whole  matter  pass^  through  was  river 
mud.  Beneath  the  mud  was  found  the  gravel  of  apparently  an 
ancient  river  bottom,  though  gravel  is  never  found  so  low  down 
in  the  Ganges  now ;  and  here  were  also  found  the  bones  of  a 
tortoise  and  of  a  crocodile.  The  Nile  excavations  do  not,  there- 
fore, show  whether  any  subsidence  of  the  land  has  taken  place 
during  the  formation  of  the  delta  The  fintgment  of  red  brick 
found  by  Linanf  Bey  in  a  boring  at  the  depth  of  72  feet^  that  i^ 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the  M^terranean,  seems  to 
prove  that  such  a  subsidence  did  take  place.  This  idea  is  fur- 
ther borne  out  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  who  infers  froni 
the  position  in  the  delta  of  the  tombs  called  Cleopatra's  baths» 
on  the  shore  near  Alexandria,  that  they  must  have  sunk,  as  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  were  built  so  as  to  be  filled  by  the  sea,  as 
;iow.  He  also  mentions,  as  evidence  of  such  a  subsidence,  the 
ruined  towns  now  partly  submerged  in  Lake  Menzaleh,  and 
channels  of  the  ancient  Nile  submerged,  with  their  banks,  be- 
neath the  same  lagoon. 

During  the  excavation  of  the  pits  or  shafts,  jars,  vases^  pots, 
a  copper  knife,  a  small  human  figure  in  burnt  day,  and  other 
articles^  were  dug  up,  more  or  less  entire ;  but  where  th^  ^r- 
iag  instrument  wa*  used,  any  objects  met  with  were<jw=cessarily 
brought  up  in  fragments.    In  this  way  pieces  of  burnt  bricka 
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and  pottery  were  extracted  almost  every  where,  at  all  depths, 
even  where  they  reached  a  depth  of  sixty  feet  below  the  obelisk 
of  Heliopolis,  towards  the  centre  of  the  valley.  The  sediment 
pierced  through  had  every  where  the  character  of  ordinary 
Nilotic  mud,  except  near  the  margin  of  the  valley,  where  layers 
of  quartz  sand,  such  as  violent  winds  are  now  known  to  blow 
from  the  neighbouring  desert,  were  observed  to  akemate  with 
the  loam.  Except  in  the  cases  just  mentioned,  there  was  every 
where  a  marked  absence  of  stratification  and  lamination;  a 
circumstance  which  greatly  supports  the  view,  that  the  whole 
thickness  of  mud  pierced  through  was  formed  by  the  annual  in- 
undation of  the  Nile.  For  no  lamination  could  exist  in  alluvial  or 
warped  land,  upon  which  the  annual  addition  would  be  a  mere 
film  that  would  be  dried  into  dust  by  the  sun,  and  thoroughly 
mingled  by  tillage,  almost  every  where,  with  the  preceding  ^Ims. 

V  arious  attempts  have  been  ihade  to  establish  a  chrono- 
me^c  standard  for  the  growth  of  the  Nile  delta.  Reserving 
Mr.  Homer's  latest  efforts  in  this  direction  for  consideration 
further  on,  we  shall  merely  mention  here  one  or  two  calcular- 
tions,  by  way  of  comparison  with  the  Danish  shell-mounds  and 
Swiss  lake-dwellings.  Two  estimates  of  the  thickness  of  Nile 
mud  deposited  in  a  century  were  made  in  connection  with 
the  great  French  expedition  to  Egypt  M.  Girard  estimated  it 
at  five  inches  in  a  century,  between  Assuan  and  Cairo,  while 
M.  Bosiere  estimated  it  generally  at  two  inches  three  lines  in 
the  same  time.  According  to  the  first  estimate,  the  bricks  found 
at  sixty  feet  would  be  14,400  years  old ;  which  would  be  more 
than  doubled  according  to  M.  Rosiere.  linant  Bey's  brick, 
found  at  the  depth  of  seventy-two  feet,  would  represent  an  an- 
tiqiuty  of  17,280  years  according  to  the  fi^t,  and  more  than 
85,000  years  according  to  the  second. 

Having  discussed  the  chief  geological  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  man  or  of  his  works  in  recent  deposits,  believed  to  be 
anterior  to  the  oldest  chronological  history,  first  in  those  parts 
of  Europe  where  histoiy  soonest  passes  into  myths,  and  then  in 
that  land  where  we  meet  with  a  high  civilisation  at  a  period 
which  carries  us  far  beyond  the  dawn  of  even  mythical  tradition 
in  most  other  regions,  we  may  now  pass  to  that  world  which 
is  not  merely  new  to  us  in  huitory,  but  which  appears  to  have 
been  geographically  unconnected  with  the  old  world  from  so 
eaarly  a  period.  A  few  preKminary  words  upon  the  Mississippi 
valley  ^mH  enable  us  to  estimate  more  precisely  the  value  of  the 
^dence  in  favour  of  the  antiquily  of  man  which  the  Americais 
contbtfint  presents.  They  will  also  help  to  illustrate,  and  raider 
more  intbUi^le,  other  evidence  which  we  Aall  discuss  subee^ 
qucntly. 
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The  whole  region  of  North  America^  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  tKe  Arctic  Ocean  in  one  direction,  and  on  the  other 
the  Cordillera  of  New  Mexico,  with  its  northern  continuation, 
the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies,  which  under  various 
names  reach  from  nearly  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  across  the  St  Law- 
rence, may  be  looked  upon  as  a  vast  plain  nearly  equal  in  extent 
to  all  Europ%  This  plain  is  occupied  by  the  drainage  basins  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  their  confluents,  by  the  St 
Lawrence  and  its  chain  of  great  lakes,  by  the  Saskatschewan 
and  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  lastly  by  the  Mackenzie 
and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  its  mouth.  Northward 
of  the  parallel  of  42^  the  general  inclination  of  the  land  is  to  the 
eastward,  and  southward  of  that  parallel,  to  the  soutL  The 
watersheds  of  the  several  drainage  basins  are  not  formed,  as  in 
most  other-  regions,  by  high  mountains,  but  by  mere  rolls  or 
ridges  of  land,  in  no  case  exceeding  two  thousand  feet  in  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea.  The  length  to  which  these  rivers  are  navig- 
able shows  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  slight  inclination  of  the 
plain. 

Along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  where  the 
Mississippi  enters  it,  stretches  a  narrow  belt  of  low  land,  full  of 
marshes  and  covered  with  grass,  and  consisting  of  newly-formed 
land.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  thickly  wooded  belt  of  land  about 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  miles  wide,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  broad 
bottoms  of  the  river  valleys,  separated  by  narrow  rolls  of  prairie 
land.  To  this  succeeds  what  we  may  call  a  third  platform  or 
terrace,  consisting  of  adulating  grass  land.  Through  these 
successive  belts  the  Mississippi  reaches  the  sea.  Where  it  passes 
through  th^  low  coastr-bftt,  tiie  banks  are  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  th6  water ;  but  they  rise  as  we  ascend  the  river 
through  the  other  Iwo  regions,  so  that  at  Port  Hudson,  twenty- 
five  miles  north,  they  form  escarpments  or  bluffs  100  feet  high, 
and  at  Natchez  200  feet  high.  Between  these  high  banks, 
which  the  river,  whenever  it  flows  at  their  base,  constantly  un- 
dermines, an  alluvial  plain  of  varying  width  has  been  formed. 
The  low  coast-land  and  the  alluvud  valley  plain  may  be  consi- 
dered as  continuations  of  each  other,  and  as  representing  the 
Becent  formations.  The  upper  part  of  the  first  and  second  ter- 
races, though  now  so  high  above  the  level  of  the  river,  belong  to 
the  Fost-Fleiocene  period :  it  consists  of  a  bed  of  more  or  less 
marly  clay  full  of  land-shells.  Here  and  there,  however,  a  marly 
deposit,  containing  firesh-water  shells,  underlies  it ;  and  beneath 
all  there  is  usually  a  bed  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  apparently 
consisting  of  broken-up  palaeozoic  rocksL  As  we  ascend  Che 
river,  the  loam  with  land-shells  thins  out,  and  the  ui^sterlying 
tertiary  strata  appear  beneath  iEhe  gravel ;  on  boili  sides  of  the 
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depression  of  the  river-basin  these  tertiary  strata  rise  up  and 
form  what  may  be  called  a  fourth  terrace,  which  is  here  from 
250  to  300  feet  above  the  sea  level  Covered  over  with  a  layer 
of  alluvion,  these  tertiary  strata  stretch  a^ay  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  in  turn  they  overlap  the  cre- 
taceous strata,  forming  plateaux  1000  feet  high.  From  all  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Post-Tertiary  formation  is  considerabljr 
developed  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  occupying  an  area  of  about 
30,000  square  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  drainage  area  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi may  be  considered  as  an  extension  of  this  tertiary  plain. 
The  eastern  part  of  it,  where  the  larid  rises  towards  the  Alle- 
ghanies and  into  the  older  rocks,  \b  wooded ;  and  in  thi^  wooded 
region  are  the  sources  of  those  confluents  of  the  great  river  which 
enter  it  along  its  left  or  eastern  bank.  The  northern  and  cen- 
tral parts  consist  of  prairies,  which  are.grass-covered  regions,  the 
whole  of  which  exhibit  a  singular  imiformity^  in  the  composition 
of  the  soil,  the  vegetation,  and  the  form  *o£  the  ground.  The 
soil  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  state  of  divisioiv  and  is  generally 
of  a  blackish  colour,  from  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which 
it  containa  This  vegetable  soil  is  often  of  great  thickness 
in  the  troughs,  and  even  on  the  sweUs  of  the  prairie,  but  ill 
general  its  depth  is  about  from  one  foot  to  two  feet  The  sub- 
soil is  almost  uninterruptedly  a  rich  clay  loam,  mixed  in  the 
bottom  with  more  or  less  sand  and  silicioas  gravel  The  total 
thickness  of  the  sand,  clay,  and  vegetable ^sofls  reaches  in  some 
places  to  200  feet,  but  in  others  the  rock  comes  close  to  the 
sur£Eu»,  a  layer  of  local  debris  ht\s^  always  found  beneath 
the  clay.  '  • 

The  rivers  which  drain  this  area  rise  ip'^almost  insensible 
hollows  of  the  high  prairies,  and  as  they  flow  onwards  their  beds 
and  valleys  gradually  increase  in  depth,  by  which  means  the 
surface  of  the  prairies  becomes  undulating  and  broken,  giving 
rise  to  what  are  called  ix)lling  prairies.  The  rolls  or  swells  fonn 
the  watersheds  of  the  streams.  The  depressions  are  not  now 
always  occupied  by  a  running  stream ;  some  of  the  troughs  of 
this  Kind  are  fifty  feet  below  the  general  level,  and  are  almost 
always  marshy,  and  form  sloughs  that  are  often  impassable. 
When  the  river  cuts  down  into  the  underlying  rock,  its  valley  is 
bounded  by  precipitous  walls  of  limestone  or  sandstone,  through 
which  the  tributary  streams  have  cut  themselves  channels.  Some- 
times these  rocky  walls  Igave  only  space  for  the  riv^r  to  flow ; 
at  other  places  they  are  widely  separated.  In  the  interspace,  an 
alluvial  plain,  the  so-called  bottom-lands  .are  formed,  and  are 
often  a  couple  of  miles  wide.  Ii^  the  Upper  Mississippi  they  are 
generally  well  wooded,  and  only  in  the  state  of  Missouri  do  they 
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spread  out  into  wide  prairies.  These  bottom  or  wet  prairies  are 
especially  formed  at  the  junction  of  large  rivers,  of  which  they 
may  be  considered  to  be  in  a  measure  the  deltas.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  valley- plain  of  the  Mississippi,  called  the  big  swamp, 
south  of  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  The  elevation  of  the  roll- 
ing prairies  above  the  river  is  very  various  ;  in  the  Prairie  du 
Cfhien  in  West  Wisconsin,  it  is  400  feet  over  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  escarpments  of  the  river-valley  are  300  feet  At  Cairo,  in 
South  lUmois,  the  upper  plain  is  from  100  to  250  feet  above  the 
river. 

The  dnunage  basin  of  the  Missouri,  in  which  may  be  in- 
duded  all  the  ^eal  rivers  that  enter  the  Mississippi  on  its  right 
or  western  bank,  and  which  is  fat  larger  than  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  exactly  of  the  same  character  as  the  basin  of  the  latter 
river,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  hilly  and  wooded  belt,  the 
Cross  Timbers  and  Ozark  Mountaina  To  the  south-east  tMs 
belt  is  parallel  to  the  Alleghanies,  while  its  continuation  towards 
the  Canadian  lakes  is  pandlel  to  the  fiocky  Mountains.  Over  it 
one  ascends  as  over  a  ridge,  on  to  the  great  prairie  platform, 
which,  terrace-like,  rises  gradually  to  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

In  some  river-valleys  several  successive  flat  alluvial  plains  are 
formed  at  different  levels,  according  as  the  river  erodes  its  bed 
deeper  and  deeper.  The  greater  part  of  those  alluvions  are,  how- 
ever, gradually  washed  away  by  the  river-floods  ;  but  the  succes- 
sive terraces,  consisting  of  greater  or  lesser  fragments  of  them, 
which  are  found  on  the  sides  of  valleys,  give  testimony  to  their 
former  existence.  As  we  ascend  into  the  upper  tertiary  plain  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  especially  into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its 
confluents,  these  terraces  are  every  where  seen  to  rise  in  succes- 
sion. It  is  obvious  that,  except  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  highest  of  them,  which  is  just  below  the  level  of  the 
high  prairie  plain,  must  be  older  than  that  below  it^  and  all  of 
them  older  than  the  bottom-lands  now  in  course  of  formation  by  * 
the  river.  It  is  similarly  obvious  that  where  these  terraces  are 
separated  by  a  considerable  difference  of  level,  say  of  one  hun- 
dred feet,  a  long  period  of  time  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
formation  of  the  first  and  last.  All  these  old'alluvial  terraces  are 
considered  to  be  Post-Pleiocene,  and  contain  the  remains  of  the 
extinct  Mastodon^  and  in  some  places  of  the  extinct  Megalonyx, 
while  the  bottom-lands  are  Recent  The  former  may,  however, 
be  much  newer  than  any  rocks  containing  corresponding  fossils 
in  Europe. 

Until  the  publication  of  Mr.  Stephens's  works  on  Central 
America  no  one  imagined  that^  prior  to  the  existence  of  the 
empires  of  Peru  or  Mexico,  tl^ere  existed  in  Yucatan  a  peofde 
br  more  civilised  ^than  either, — the  builders  of  the  ruined  city 
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•of  Palenque, — of  whom  not  a  single  tradition  has  floated  down 
to  us.  So  likewise,  until  the  pubUcation  of  Messrs.  Squiers  and 
Davis's  book,  no  one  knew  that  the  Red  Indian  who  roamed 
through  the  forests  and  over  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi,  and* 
who  to  many  was  the  ideal  type  of  primeval  man,  was  but  a 
very  new  colonist  of  a  land  full  of  remarkable  monuments  be- 
longing to  a  populous  race  which  has  long  been  extinct,  and  of 
which  we  should  have  known  nothing  but  for  those  monuments.. 

Ancient  monuments,  though  not  all  of  the  same  age,  arfe 
found  every  where  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  ;  but  the  valley- 
of  the  Ohio,  and  the  latferal  ones  of  iXk  northern  confluents,  the 
great  and  little  Miami,  the  Bciotdr  and  the  Muskingum  in  the 
present  state  of  Ohio,  appear  t^  have  been  the  favourite  seat  o£ 
the  builders  of  those  which  at  once  are  the  most  ancient  and 
exhibit  evidence  of  the  highest  civilisation.  These  monuments, 
td  the  study  of  which  a  considerabte  part  of  Dr.  Wilsorfs  book 
is  devoted,  consist  of  large  areas  enclosed  by  earth-works,  softie 
being  apparently  intended  for  defence,  and  others  for  sacred 
purposes,  and  of  sacrificial,  temple,  and  sepultui;^  mounds. 
Some  of  the  mounds  are  of  enormous  size — such  as  the  great 
mound  of  Miamisburgh,  which  is  850  feet  in  circumference  and 
68  feet  high,  and  the  truncated  pyramid  of  Cahokia  in  Illinois, 
wliich  is  90  feet  high  and  2000  feet  in  circumference. 

The  embankments  vary  from  five  te  thirty  feet  in  height, 
and  usually  enclose  areas  of  from  one  to  fifty  acres.  But  areas 
of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  acres  are  not  uncommon,  and 
occasionally  works  enclosing  four  hundred  acres  are  met  witL 
The  extent  of  ground  is,  however,  no  criterion  of  the  extent  of 
embankment ;  the  group  of  work^,  for  instance,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto  river  has  an  aggregate  of  at  least*  twenty  miles  of 
embankment,  while  the  entire  area  of  land  enclosed  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  acres.  Messrs.  Squiers  and  Davis  have  pointed 
'  out  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  circular  works  are  perfect  cir- 
cles, and  many  of  the  rectangular  works  accurate  squares ;  and 
that  while  the  square  and  rectangular  works  are  of  various  di- 
mensions, certain  groups  have  a  great  uniformity  of  size, — five 
or  six  of  the  squares  measuring  1080  feet  a  side  ;  a  coincidence 
which  could  not,  as  the  authors  remark,  be  accidental,  and  which 
must  possess  some  significance 

Some  of  the  mounds  have  been  cut  through  in  the  making 
of  roads  and  canals,  and  for  the  purpose  of  special  investigation ; 
in  them  were  found  implements  of  copper  and  stone,  ornaments 
and  plates  of  mica,  from  the  Alleghanies ;  galena,  obsidian,  per- 
haps from  Mexico ;  shells  and  sharks'  teeth,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  pottery  and  carvings,  e^ecially  pipe-heads  of  limestone 
«9r  a  porphyritic  stone,  like  the  celebrated  pip^-stone  of  Coiefmi 
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des  Prairies.  The  carving  on  the  pipe -heads  represented  the 
figures  of  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles  belonging  to  the  Mississippi, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Manitou,  which  is  only  found  in  the 
ocean,  and  the  bird  called  the  Toucan,  which  is  now  only  to  be 
met  with  in  South  America.  It  was  "  executed  with  striking 
fideUty  to  nature."  The  copper  of  the  implements  was  not  cast, 
but  simply  hammered,  often  with  great  skill,  out  of  the  native 
'copper  of  Lake  Superior.  No  other  metal  has  been  met  with  ; 
but  the  frequent  occurrence  of  galena  seems  to  indicate  either 
that  the  workmen  were  acquainted  with  lead,  or  that  they  knew 
how  to  use  it  for  producing  a  glaze  upon  wai*e.  Human  skele- 
'tons  have  also  been  met  with,  but  evidently  of  diflTerent  ages,  as 
the  American  Indians  appear  to  have  used  the  upper  part  of  the 
mounds  for  burial  purposes.  Only  those  skeletons  which  lie  at 
the  bottom  can  be  looked  upon  as  contemporaneous  with  them. 
Those  found  in  this  position  are  not  now  considered  to  belong 
to  the  Red  Indian  type,  and  consequently  were  not  Mexican, 
that  is,  Aztec,  though  they  may  have  belonged  to  some  of  the 
older  races.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  they  rapidly  crumble 
away. 

The  whole  character  of  these  monuments  shows  them  to  be 
very  ancient,  and  to  have  belonged  to  a  people  who  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  civilisation,  as  evidenced  by  the  density 
of  population.  The  position  of  all  the  works,  too,  on  river-banks 
in  the  most  fertile  spots,  generally  those  which  in  modern  times 
have  been  selected  as  the  sites  of  cities,  proves  the  people  to  have 
been  agricultural  The  shells  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  carved 
figures  of  the  manitou  and  toucan,  indicate  that  they  held  com- 
munication with  the  sea  ;  while  the  native  copper  proves  that 
they  either  worked  the  mines  o^  Lake  Superior  or  had  commu- 
nication with  some  tribe  that  did.  That  some  ancient  people 
worked  the  mines  in  question  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  abund- 
ant evidences  of  ancient  workings  have  been  discovered,  and  Ihifc 
too  upon  a  scale  quite  commensurate  with  the  works  of  the 
mound-builders. 

The  mounds  when  first  explored  were  covcreil  with  a  dense 
forest,  undistinguishable  from  the  adjoining  one.  Sir  C.  Lyell 
tells  us  that  he  was  shown  by  Dr.  Hildreth  of  Marietta  a  spot  on 
one  of  them  where  a  tree  with  800  rings  of  annual  growth  had 
been  cut  down.  The  study  of  the  regrowth  of  trees  in  forest 
clearings  has  shown  that  several  silccessions  of  trees  spring  up 
before  the  variety  of  the  surrounding  forest  is  again  reproduced. 
Greneral  Harrison,  who  was  President  of  the  United  States  in 
5841,  and  very  well  skilled  in  forestry,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  in 
an  address  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Ohio,  that,  in  accordance 
with  that  law  of  succession,  several  generations  of  trees  must 
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jiave  grown  upon  the  mounds  before  those  first  seen  by  the  white 
man. 

The  strongest  argument,  however,  in  favour  of  their  antiquity 
is  furnished  by  their  positions  on  the  rivers,  and  their  relations 
to  the  present  levels  of  them.  Sir  C.  Lyell  remarks  that  some 
of  the  mounds  were,  at  all  events,  so  ancient  that  rivers  have  had 
time  since  their  constniction  to  encroach  on  the  lower  tenuees 
which  support  them,  and  again  to  recede  for  the  distance  of  nearly 
half  a  mile,  after  having  undennined  and  destroyed  a  part  of  the 
works.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  rivers  themselves  have 
cut  down  theii*  bed,  and  perhaps  entirely  formed  the  bottom-lands, 
or  lowest  alluvial  terrace  above  described.  The  ancient  worb« 
of  Marietta  seem  to  bear  out  this  view  in  a  striking  manner.^ 
Messrs.  Squiers  and  Davis  evidently  had  a  notion  of  its  truth  ; 
but  they  were  startled  by  the  result,  which,  as  they  expressed  it, 
"  would  give  to  this  monument*'  [one  of  those  at  Marietta]  "  an 
antiquity  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Pyramids,  unless  the 
deepening  of  our  river-chaimels  has  be«n  infinitely  more  rapid 
in  times  past  than  at  present"  They,  however,  add,  ''  But  one 
fact  favours  the  conjecture,  and  that  is  the  entire  absence  of  re- 
mains of  antiquity  upon  the  beautiful  terraces  to  which  the 
graded  way  leada"®  The  graded  way  here  alluded  to  is  a  pass- 
age leading  from  a  quadrangular  enclosure  upon  one  of  the 
upper  river-terraces  at  Marietta  towards  the  river,  and  having 
embankments  at  either  side.  This  graded  way,  as  it  now  is, 
leads  nowhere,  and  one  cannot  see  why  it  was  made.  If  the 
level  of  the  river  were  forty  feet  higher,  its  use  would  be  at  once 
obvious. 

Whether  these  monuments  be  posterior  or  anterior  to  the 
bottom-lands,  they  are  newer  than  the  post-pleiocene  terraces 
upon  which  they  rest  If  they  be  older  than  the  alluvial  bot- 
toms, some  remains  of  man  ought  to  be  hereafter  found  in  that 
.ftUuvioa  The  deposits  of  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  delta  itself 
are  of  about  the  same  age,  that  is,  are  Secent ;  and  there,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Dowler,  some  charcoal  and  a  human  skeleton,  the 
cranium  of  which  is  said  to  belong  to  the  aboriginal  type  of  the 
Red  Indian,  were  found.  This  discovery  was  made  in  excavat- 
ing for  a  gas-works  at  New  Orleans^  through  a  succession  of 
beds  almost  wholly  composed  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  are 
now  forming  in  the  cypress  swamps  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
skeleton  was  found  at  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet,  and  beneath 
four  successive  layers  of  buried  treea    Dr.  Dowler  estimates 

^  We  coald  not  properly  dtfcuss  this  inbjeot  farther  without  pictoriftl 
iUoftratioD;  ftnd  even  then,  in  the  present  iUte  of  the  qnettion,  it  would  bt 
ft  more  or  less  fruitless  digression  to  do  so. 

*  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Bv  E.  O.  Squiers,  A.M.y 
and  B.  H.  DaTis,  M.D.    Smithsonian  Contribntions  to  knowledge,  i.  75. 
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the  deposit  whicli  covered  it  to  have  occupied  50,000  yean  in 
forming.  ^  Even  if  no  doubt  existed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  published  regarding  the  discovery  itself,  sufficient 
data  to  establish  a  chronometric  standard  have  not  been  ascer- 
tained yet,  and  therefore,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
the  period  might  just  as  well  have  been  5000  years. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these  attempts  at  a  chronology, 
they  at  least  prove  that  there  exists  in  the  minds  of  geologists  an 
idea  that  the  Recent  period  embraces  a  veiy  long  duration  of 
time.  Thus  Professor  Agassiz  estimates  that  the  southern  half  of 
the  peninsula  of  Florida,  which  is  built  up  of  coral  reefs,  and  the 
whole  of  which  appears  to  be  Postr-tertiary,  took  135,000  years 
to  form ;  and  hence  he  would  estimate  the  age  of  the  human 
jaws  and  teetlb,  and  bones  of  the  feet,  found  in  one  of  the  coral 
banks  by  Count  Pourtalfes,  to  be  10,000  years  old. 

In  all  the  preceding  examples  of  deposits  containing  the 
remains  of  man  or  of  his  works,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any 
change  of  level  having  taken  place  beyond  that  produced  by  the 
deposits  themselves.  But,  besides  the  classic  instance  of  the 
Temple  of  Serapis,  near  Baiss,  we  possess  decided  evidence  that 
changes  of  level  of  considerable  ar^as  have  taken  place,  not 
iperely  in  the  past  hktoiy  of  the  world,  but  even  within  the 
present  century;  and  this  leads  us  to  conclude  that  many 
changes  of  the  khid  occurred  during  the  Secent  period.  Along 
the  west  and  east  coast  of  Scotland  are  found  several  succes- 
sive lines  of  raised  beaches,  containing  marine  shells  of  living 
species  found  in  the  adjoining  seas,  the  best-marked  of  which 
are  forty  and  twenty  feet  above  the  sea^leveL  The  latter  of 
these  expands  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Clyde,  the  Forth,  and  the 
Tay,  into  a  terrace  of  varying  width,  just  as  the  alluvial  terraces, 
above  described,  do  in  the  vSleys  of  the  American  rivers.  The 
flat  land  of  the  Clyde,  at  Glasgow,  forms  part  of  a  terrace  of  this 
kind.  In  this  estuarine  deposit  of  sand  and  mud,  canoes  formed 
of  single  oak-trees  have  been  dug  up :  in  one  of  them  was  found 
a  beautifully  polished  green  stone  axe,  and  in  the  bottom  of 
another  was  a  piece  of  cork.  The  raised  beaches  of  Scotland 
have  been  studied  by  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  in  his  work  on  the 
Ancient  Sea- Margins  of  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan 
Hill,  Mr,  Geikie,  and  others,  with  great  perseverance ;  and  the 
result  is  a  collection  of  interesting  and  important  facts. 

In  the  first  attempts  to  ascertain  the  date  of  these  beaches, 
the  Pictish  Wall,  or  Wall  of  Antonine,  from  the  Forth  to  the 
Oyde,  was  always  taken  as  a  datum  line,  on  the  assumption  that 
since  its  erection  no  change  of  level  had  occurred.  Mr.  Oeikie 
has  recently  shown,  however,  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe^ 
that  an  upheaval  of  twenty-five  feet  has  taken  place  in  the  last ' 
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aeyeateen  centaries ;  so  that  the  land  upon  which  Glasgow  is 
built  might  have  been  sailed  over  within  the  period  of  Gaelic 
tradition,  and  whales  disported  themselves  where  is  now  the 
Carse  of  Stirling,  as  is  proved  by  the  skeletons  of  large  whales 
found  buried  breath  it  Supposing  the  rate  of  elevation  to 
have  been  uniform,  the  next  raised  beach  would  cany  us  back 
three  thousand  years,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  the  rude  orna- 
ment in  cannel  coal  found  on  the  coast  in  the  parish  of  Dun- 
donald,  lying  on  the  till  or  boulder  clay,  and  covered  over  with 
gravel  containing  marine  shells,  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea, 
would  be  3400  years  old. 

It  is  in  Norway^and  Sweden,  however,  that  the  successive 
elevation  of  land  is  seen  on  the  largest  scale.  Sir  CL  Lyell  has 
shown,  in  his  Prinoiples  ofOeohgyy  that  ther#  is  evidence 
of  the  slow  elevation  of  land  in  those  countries  throughout  an 
area  of  one  thousand  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  of  an  un> 
known  diameter  east  and  west,  the  maximum  of  elevation  being 
towards  the  north.  On  many  parts-  of  the  coast  of  Norway, 
Post-tertiary  marine  beds  are  found  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea;  so  that,  assuming  the  land  to  have  risen  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  a  half  feet  per  century,  which,  according  to  our  author, 
is  too  high  an  average,  every  portion  of  land  between  the  level 
of  the  sea  and  six  hundred  feet  of  altitude  would,  24,000  years 
ago,  have  been  beneath  the  sea.  In  about  an  equal  period,  if 
the  ascension  continues  at  a  uniform  rate,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Grerman  Ocean  will  be  lifted  above  the  sea,  and  Scotland  be 
perhaps  joined  to  Scandinavia. 

The  "  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,** — and  it  appears  we 
must  even  add  a  transitional  copper  one  also, — seem  to  us  far  too 
perfect,  especially  in  Denmark,  to  be  true.  In  Switzerland  the 
relations  of  stone  and  metallic  weapons  are  far  more  natural, 
supposing  that  such  a  succession  did  really  occur.  Perhaps  our 
scepticism,  which  we  will  frankly  confess  goes  very  fiar,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  our  contact  with  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  archse- 
ologists,  in  whose  minds  deductions  become  confounded  with 
inductions.  There  is  an  excellent  instance  of  this  confdsion  in 
the  case  of  some  bronze  and  stone  weapons  which  were  found  in 
the  river  Shannon,  in  Ireland,  during  the  execution  of  the  works 
•carried  on  by  the  Government  for  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river,  and  which  were  presented  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works  to  the  Royal  Irisb  Academy.  Whether 
these  weapons  were  mingled  together  when  found,  or  separated 
by  five  or  any  other  number  of  feet  of  alluvion,  no  one  could  tell, 
because  the  labourers  made  no  note  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  bem  found,  and  had  bs  yet  no  notion  of  a 
^ stone''  or  ''bronze  age.''    Nevertheless,  in  an  address  deli* 
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vered  before  the  Academy,  the  late  distinguished  antiquary  Mr. 
Kemble  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the  interval  of  time  that 
elapsed  while  the  layer  of  alluvial  matter  that  separated  the 
bronze  from  the  under-lying  stone  implements  was  being  fonned 
This  idea  must  have  got  into  the  heads  of  some  enthusiasts, 
from  the  perusal  of  one  of  those  small  handbooks  on  the  subject 
published  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Worsaae, 
and,  having  remained  there  a  sufficient  time,  been  metamor- 
phosed into  a  fact,  and  given  as  such  to  Mr.  Kemble.  We  are 
not  aware  whether  there  has  been  any  public  correction  of  the 
error;  and  in  mentioning  it  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  casting  any  imputation  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
of  Scientific  men  like  Messrs.  Forchammer  and  Steenstrup.  We 
are  prepared  to  accept  at  once,  as  a^  fact,  every  instance  which 
they  have  observed  themselves  of  the  occurrence  of  stone  and 
bronze  implements,  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  suc- 
cessive "  ages."  But  we  may  remind  the  reader  that  the^museum 
of  Copenhagen,  like  that  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  Dublin, 
grew  into  existence  by  additions  from  various  sources,  and  that 
the  objects  purchased  or  presented  had  in  too  many  instances  no 
st6ry  to  tell.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  few  instances  occurred  of 
bronze  implements  being  found  unaccompanied  by  stone,  and 
stone  without  bronze,  the  theory  was  initiated,  and  forthwith 
extended  to  all  implements  of  doubtfuj  origin.  This  proceeding 
was  likewise  favoured  Tby  the  advantages  which  such  a  hypothesis 
J)resented  as  a  basis  for  the  classification  of  objects  in  a  museum. 
*It  would  be  singular  indeed  if  the  distinction  of  "ages" 
Was  so  perfect  in  Denmark  and  90  imperfect  in  Ireland,  where, 
we  will  venture  to  assert,  no  one  could  point  to  a  single  example 
of  the  occurrence  of  weapons  of  stone  and  bronze  under  circum- 
stances which  would  enable  us  to  say  decisively  that  the  former 
were  anterior  to  the  latter.  Flint  arrow-heads  and  flakes  are 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  northern  part  of  Ireland, 
where  the  materials  for  their  formation  exist ;  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  forms  of  many  of  them  must  convince  any  one  of 
unbiased  judgment,  that  they  have  been  made  in  imitation  of 
metallic  onea  There  is  even  reason  for  believing  that  the 
owners  of  these  flint  weapons  in  Ireland  were  posterior  as 
colonists  to  the  owners  of  the  bronze  swords  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
exists  evidence  of  stones  having  been  used  in  battle,  apparently 
of  the  same  form  as  those  so  absurdly  called  celts,  by  warriors 
who  wore  ornaments  of  gold,  carried  a  bronze  spear  and  sword, 
and  used  a  buckler  and  chariot  This  is  the  lia  milidh,  or 
warriors*  stone  of  Irish  legends. 

Isidore's  statement,  that  the  use  of  iron  was  discovered  after 
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that  of  all  the  other  metals,^  may  be  perfectly  true  universally,  or 
Qnly  so  of  certain  Mediterranean  nations,  but  it  has  yet  to  be 
pflroveA  And  if  archaeology  is  to  become  a  true  inductive  science, 
archaeologists  should  avoid  the  attempt  to  convert  a  mere  opinion 
into  a  fact.  Why  should  bronze  be  every  where  discovered  before 
iron?  Surely  not  because  it  is  more  easily  made.  A  knowledge 
of  copper,  without  any  acquaintance  with  other  metals,  is  per- 
fectly intelligible  in  a  country  like  that  around  Lake  Superior, 
where  the  native  metal  abounds ;  and  we  may  also  understand 
how  copper  may  have  been  more  easily  made  than  iron,  wh^re 
malachite  or  carbonate  of  copper  abounded — ^though  this  has  not 
occurred  in  northern  Asia.  But  will  any  one  venture  to  assert 
that  the  metallurgic  skill  required  to  reduce  iron  from  spathos* 
iron — that  is,  its  carbonate — would  be  greater  than  that  required 
to  procure  copper  from  tbe  sulphide  of  copper?  Is  not  the 
separation  of  copper  from  its  sulphur  ores,  even  now,  one  of  the 
most  diflBcult  metallurgic  operations? 

The  general  use  of  bronze  weapons  by  a  people  does  not  ne-i 
cessarily  prove  that  they  did  not  know  iron,  or  that  their  ances* 
tors  may  not  have  known  it  Would  every  British  colonist  of  Aus- 
tralia be  able  to  make  iron,  if  circumstances  cut  him  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  civilised  world  ?  Is  it  not  quite  possible 
that  there  may  not  even  now  be  one  person  able  to  smelt  copper 
or  iron  from  their  more  complex  ores  in  the  colony  of  Queens- 
land ?  No  one,  we  suppose,  will  deny  that  the  Greeks  were  very 
civilised,  yet  their  arms  were  made  of  bronze ;  and  during  the 
early  periods  of  their  history,  when  the  dawn  of  the  glorious  age 
of  Pericles  was  already  visible,  it  was  their  chief  metal  In  tha 
Odyssey,  Homer  only  speaks  of  bronze  forging-tools.®  Yet  the 
Greeks  knew  iron,  as  Homer  himself  proves  in  the  Iliad  ;^  where 
he  describes  a  ball  of  iron  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  prizes  at 
the  games  established  by  Achilles  in  honour  of  Patrocles.  Among 
the  many  uses  there  described  to  which  the  victor  may  apply 
the  ball,  there  is  no  mention  of  arms.  No  doubt,  when  manu- 
facturing industry  was  not  very  perfect,  the  ancients  used 
bronze  because  of  its  beauty,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be 
moulded  into  ornamental  shapes,  upon  the  same  principles  on 
which  the  soldiers  of  modem  armies  are  decorated  with  lace, 
goatVhair,  or  cock's-feathers. 

No  implements  of  iron  are  found  in  Egypt ;  yet  few  will 
deny  that  the  Israelites  learned  the  use  of  that  metal  in  Egypt, 

"*  *'  Ferri  nsua  post  jjia  metalla  repertas  est."    Orig,  x?i. 

•  Oi  ill.  432. 
*    *  il  jjuii,  826.    See  also  the  passage  in  the  Odjsser  (ix.  393),  where  he 
eompares  the  sound  produced  when  Ulysses  poked  out  the  eye  of  Polj^phemus 
to  that  when  iron  reddened  in  the  fire  is  plunged  into  water,-*proving  thai 
e?en  the  tempering  of  steel  was  known. 
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and  that  ^  blue  colour  of  the  swcnd  and  other  weapons  in  the 
paintings  of  the  temples  of  Thebes  refers  to  iron ;  or  that  the 
%ures  representing  butchers  sharpening  their  knives  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  steel  fastened  to  their  aprons  indicate  a  knowledge 
or  that  substance.  M.  de  Boug^  certainly  seems  to  think  that 
iron  was  known  at  a  veiy  early  age  in  Eg]rpt ;  for  in  a  transla- 
tion he  has  given  of  a  discourse  which  Phthah  is  supposed  to 
address  to  his  beloved  son,  the  great  conqueror  Ramses  Meia- 
mouQ,  and  which  is  engraved  on  an  official  document  erected  in 
the  toaple  of  Abou  Simbel,  he  conjecturally  supposes  a  word  to 
signify  iron.*^  Herodotus  also  expressly  mentions  the  use  of  a 
crooked  piece  of  iron  in  the  art  of  einbialming,  and  yet  a  sharp 
stone  was  employed  in  the  same  process.  Had  we  only  the  same 
oomparative  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  as  we  have  of  the  early 
iifhabitants  of  Denmark  and  Switzerland,  we  should  certainly 
place  them  in  the  early  "  brottze  aga" 

The  perfect  knowledge  of  a  metal  and  its  general  use 
are  different  things.  Some  of  the  best  steel  for  sword-blades 
ever  made  was  manufactured,  and  is  sometimes  still  made,  at 
Bokhara  and  Kiva>  and  other  parts  of  central  Asia ;  and  yet 
BnssiaB  iron  is  now  carried  hundreds  of  miles  over  a  bleak 
desert;  proving  that  though  the  manufacture  of  iron  might  be 
understood,  it  had  not  been  raised  to  a  profitable  and  general 
branch  of  trade. 

If  the  use  of  a  particular  metal  be  a  true  t^st  of  the  stage 
of  civilisation  to  which  a  particular  race  may  have  attained, 
then  the  Turanian  or  Finno-Tatarian  has  reached  the  highest 
d^ee,  and  did  so  perhaps  first  of  all  races.  The  Finns>  a 
branch  of  that  race,  and  the  supposed  allophyllian  people  of 
Europe,  according  to  Danish  archseologists  (in  accordance  with 
which  view  they  could  not  even  help  making  the  single  skull 
found  in  the  "stone-age"  part  of  the  Danish  bogs  a  Lapp !), 
certainly  knew  iron  at  a  very  remote  period.  They  are  perhaps 
its  discoverers ;  for  they  alone  of  all  people  have  made  it  one  of 
the  elements  of  which  they  believe  the  world  to  be  composed, 
and  woven  its  natural  history  and  method  of  production  into  a 
singular  mythology.  They  have  a  distinctive  radical  word  for 
iron,  but  none  for  copper ;  and  so  it  is  throughout  the  Turanian 
family,  in  which  men  have  either  borrowed  the  name  of  copp|cr, 
applied  the  ancient  name  of  gold  to  it,  or  invented  a  native 
name,  which,  however,  bears  the  stamp  of  newness  upon  it 
The  rudest  tribe  of  Siberia  is  able  to  smelt  iron ;  and  several 

^  **  Tn  donnerms  Ift  Tie  aux  liommes  par  ta  doctrine,  6  roi  Bams^  I . . .  Tes 
aembres  sent  iD^deltfa  dans  Tor,  ei  tes  os  dans  (le  fet  ?}.**  Aa  this  Ramses  ia 
the  sofereign  from  whose  anger  Moses  is  supposed  to  liaTC  fled,  the  acriptnral 
statements  aboot  iron  'Support  this  reading. 
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villages  are  called  "  Smiths'  town."  What  if  the  whole  Indo* 
European  race  first  learned  the  use  of  iron  from  the  barbarous 
hordes  of  the  Asiatic  Steppes,  the  Altai,  and  the  Ural  ?  Ethno- 
logists, in  making  the  Clmlybes  Turanian,  confirm  this  supposi- 
tion to  some  extent,  as  that  people  was  celebrated  among  tne 
Greeks  for  its  iron;  and  an  English  adjective,  "chalybeate," 
synonymous  with  "ferruginous,'^  has  perpetuated  the  reputa- 
tion. The  same  ethnologist  who  makes  the  allophyllian  racfe 
of  Europe  Turanian,  arms  him  with  a  stone-hatchet  in  the  West, 
and  makes  an  iron-master  of  him  in  the  East  There  must  be 
confusion  somewhere  in  all  tiiis.  Iron,  as  a  test  of  civilisation, 
is  evidently  not  more  decisive  than  the  more  modern  tests  of 
soap  or  sulphuric  acid. 

If  the  use  of  bronze  b&  no  proof  that  ihe  people  did  not 
know  iron,  neither  is  the  use  of  stone  any  proof  that  a  people 
was  ignorant  of  metala  Before  the  concentration  of  industry 
in  large  towns,  metals  must  have  been  scarce.  It  is  probable 
that  among  ancient  nations  the  chief  alone  had  metal  weapons^ 
the  common  soldiers  being  armed  with  implements  of  horn, 
bone,  or  stone,  just  as  in  medieval  armies  the  knights  alone 
wore  a  complete  coat  of  mailed  armour.  If  the  people  who  used 
stone  implements  did  not  know  the  use  of  metals,  for  what  pur- 
pose did  they  work  the  mines  of  the  Alpujarras^  or  of  the  A!stu- 
rias,  or  the  ancient  mines  near  Batalha  in  Portugal,  or  the  coal- 
mines of  BaUycastle,  all  of  which  were  worked  with  stone  im- 
plements, though  some  of  them  had  regular  shafts  and  levels  ? 
We  can  understand  the  people  who  with  patient  labour  ham- 
mered implements  out  of  the  native  copper  of  Lake  Superior 
using  stone  tools  to  extract  it ;  but  what  explanation  are  we  to 
give  in  the  case  of  a  people  who  were  able  to  smelt  the  sul- 
phides of  the  metals,  and  distinguish  between  their  different 
ores,  and  who  even  knew  the  use  of  pit-coal  ? 

Even  though  in  one  district  a  stone  age  may  have  preceded 
a  bronze  one,  and  the  latter  an  iron  one,  may  not  the  converse 
be  found  in  another?  Did  not  the  Red  Indi^  with  stone 
hatchets  succeed  the  builders  of  Palenque  ? 

It  may  be  readily  granted  that  the  geological  evidence  of 
the  antiquity  of  man  does  not  depend  upon  the  admission  of 
three  successive  ages.  But  for  this  very  reason  we  regret  that 
the  two  subjects  have  been  so  intimately  associated  as  they 
have  been.  The  hypothesis  of  three  successive  ages  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  wrong ;  it  was  therefore  pre- 
mature to  make  it  the  basis  upon  which  a  totally  different  issue 
rests.  Qedogists  should  remember  the  mischief  done  to  science 
by  the  assumption  that  mammalia  were  confined  to  the  newer 
rodks.    And  just  as  the  discovery  of  a  single  mammal  in  the 
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Trias  overturned  the  whole  hypothesis,  so  the  discovery  of  a 
single  bronze  article  in  the  bottom  of  a  Danish  peat-bog,  or  in 
the  under  layer  of  the  delta  of  the  Tinifere,  would  demolish  the 
ages  of  stone  and  bronze. 

We  have  said  that  as  yet  we  have  no  chronometric  standard 
whereby  to  measure  the  age  of  the  Danish  peat-bogs.  Those 
acquainted  with  deep  peat-bogs  know  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
determine  the  relative  age  of  any  two  things  found  in  them.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  mention  that  in  the  deeper  bogs  of  Ireland 
small  vessels  of  ancient  butter  metamorphosed  into  a  peculiar 
acid  are  found,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  cheeses. 
The  latter  are  usually  rectangular ;  and  one  on  which  a  cross 
was  stamped  in  relief  was  once  found  so  deep  in  a  bog  that,  if 
we  were  to  assume  that  the  superincumbent  peat  had  grown  after 
it  had  fallen  in,  we  should  be  forced  to  admit  that  the  whole 
peat-bog  had  grown  since  the  Christian  era,  and  might  not 
have  been  indeed  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  years  old.  It 
should  also  be.  borne  in  mind  that  the  depth  of  a  bog  is  no  cri* 
terion  whatever  of  its  relative  age,  as  bogs  of  one  foot  thick  are 
known  to  be  as  old  as  others  of  thirty  feet  in  depth. 

We  have  equal  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  probable  age  of 
any  given  thickness  of  Nile  mud.  We  will  assume  that  the 
whole  thickness  pierced  through  in  the  excavations  and  borings 
of  Hekekyan  Bey  consisted  of  imdistui1>ed  mud ;  for  it  would  jbe 
a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  all  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised, — such  as,  that  the  borings  were  made  in  ancient  wells  or 
canals  filled  up,  that  the  Nile  had  so  frequently  shifted  its  course 
that  no  one  could  tell  where  it  had  not  been.  Mr.  Homer  has 
attempted  to  establish  a  chronometric  standard  for  testing  the 
age  of  any  given  thickness  by  ascertaining  how  much  has  been 
deposited  since  the  foundation  of  some  monument,  such  as  the 
obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  or  the  statue  of  King  Ramses  at  Memphis. 
Unfortunately  his  attempts  have  not  been  successful,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  the  whole  of  the  mud  which  has  appa- 
rently accumulated  above  the  foundation  of  a  monument  was 
really  precipitated  by  the  water  or  was  artificially  added.  Sir  C. 
Lyell  says  that  "  Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  his  time  those  spots 
from  which  the  Nile-water  had  been  shut  out  for  centuries  ap- 
peared sunk,  and  could  be  looked  down  into  from  the  surround- 
ing ground,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  gradual  accumulation 
over  them  of  sediment  annually  thrown  down"  (p.  39\.  We 
suppose  he  refers  to  the  account  of  the  temple  of  Bubastis,  the 
present  Tel  Basta,  in  his  second  book.  But  in  the  preceding 
chapter  Herodotus  expressly  says,  that  this  was  not  due  to  the 
deposition  of  the  Nile,  but  was  artificially  raised.  The  Ethio- 
pian king  Sabac6s  employed  convicts  to  raise  the  ground  in  the 
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neigbbonrliood  of  cities.  And  as  early  as  Sesostris  the  same 
thing  had  been  done  by  those  who  had  dug  the  canala  And 
he  farther  tells  us  that  Bubastis  was  one  of  those  most  raised  in 
this  manner. 

Perhaps  this  raising  of  the  ground  of  the  cities  was  to  com- 
pensatefor  the  sinking  of  the  land ;  the  position  of  Tel  Basta  in 
the  Delta  favours  this  view,  for  it  is  situated  on  the  arm  of  the 
Nile  which  flows  into  lake  Menzaleh.  Another  difficulty  appears 
to  us  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Homer*s  calculations.  How 
do  we  know  that  the  Egyptian  buildings  where  large  blocks  of 
stone  were  used  were  not  bmlt  in  excavated  ground,  so  that  the 
large  blocks  of  stone  could  be  floated  from  the  Nile  by  a  special 
canal  ?  In  Tel  Basta  the  stones  of  the  temple  were  of  red  gra- 
nite ;  and  as  it  was  surrounded  by  a  canal,  the  stones  brought 
down  the  Nile  by  a  raft  must  have  been  floated-in  close  to  the 
building.  ^ 

As  yet,  therefore,  there  is  no  means  of  determining  the  age 
in  years  of  the  Danish  peat-bogs,  the  Swiss  lake-habitations,  the 
bricks  found  buried  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  in  Nilotic  mud, 
or  the  mounds  of  Ohio.  With  regard  to  the  first  two,  they 
may  go  back  only  two  or  three  thousand  years,  or  much  more  ; 
but  we  could  not  say  the  same  of  the  other  two,  especially  of  the 
alluvion  of  the  Nile.  M.  de  Boug^  could  say  of  the  age  of  the 
Pyramids  bmlt  upon  thai;  alluvion,  '*  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
ciJculate  their  epoch ;  too  many  essential  materials  are  still 
wanting  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  certain  result ;  but  from 
henceforward  we  can  affirm,  that  in  attributing  to  the  Pyramids 
the  majesty  of  forty  centuries  the  great  ^tain  remained  stUl 
below  the  truth."  How  much  more  true  would  this  be  of  the 
sixty  feet  of  mud  beneath  them  ! 

If  the  severest  analysis  of  the  Becent  deposits  containing  re- 
mains of  man  or  of  his  works  brings  us  up  to  the  very  threshold 
at  least  of  the  period  in  which,  according  to  the  received  chrono- 
logy, man  first  appeared  on  earth,  it  must  be  obvious  that  any 
well-authenticated  discovery  of  human  remains  in  older,  that  is, 
Post-pleiocene  deposits,  would  put  the  whole  question  in  a  totally 
new  light  This  is  what  recent  discoveries  are  alleged  to  have 
done.  The  remains  of  man  and  relics  of  his  arts  have  been 
found  associated  with  the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia  in  deposits 
which  are  believed  to  be  Post-pleiocene ;  and  this  has  led  to  a 
reconsideration  of  many  previously  recorded  discoveries  of  the 
same  kind,  which  geologists,  too  startled  at  the  moment  by  the 
novelty  of  the  result,  hi^  allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion.  These 
discoveries  have  called  forth  Sir  C.  Lyell's  book ;  they  occupy 
the  largest  part  of  it,  and  give  to  it  its  chief  importance. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  in  detail  every  case  brought 
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forward  in  the  book ;  and  all  of  them  hare  been  fiiUy  described 
from  time  to  time  in  various  scieatific  periodicals.  We  do  JMfc 
even  propose  to  dwell  so  long  upon  them  as  we  bwre  done  on 
the  Becent  period.  For  our  objects,  an  analysis  of  two  or  three 
cases  will  suffioei,  because  for  the  moment  we  are  only  ooRoemed 
with  the  simple  question,  Do  the  remains  of  man,  or  of  Ms  wozk% 
really  occur  associated  with  the  remains  of  «xtiiici  quadinpedt 
in  true  Post-^ileiooene  beds  ?  In  aelecting  onr  ezaBOples  we  shall 
neither  follow  the  order  of  their  discov^y,  nor  that  in  which  Sir 
CL  Lyell  has  described  theiBi 

In  sketdiing  the  formations  of  ihe  valli^  of  the  Hissis- 
sipsii,  we  menticEied  the  old  alluvi<»t8,  fidl  of  IsAdndtellB,  forming 
the  blufiis  of  Yicksbui^,  Natchez,  and  other  parts  (£  the  lower 
"Missiasippi,  or  delta  district,  and  also  the  fringe  of  terraces  of 
the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  which  we  have  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  river.  Althou^  it  be 
qnite  true  that  we  cannot  determine  the  relative  age  in  years  of 
any  two  portions  of  the  alluvion,  that  is,  tiie  rate  of  its  dqiosi- 
tion,  a  JDoment's  tensideration  will  diow  that,  howev^  the  rata 
of  deposition  may  have  varied,  a  very  considerable  period  of  time 
must  have  elapsed  since  the  matmals  ol  these  blii£b  vrore  left 
where  they  now  axe;,  as  is  shown  by  the  extent  of  vaUey-plain 
cut  through  them.  The  pelvis-bone  of  a  man  was  lound  in  this 
marl  a  few  years  ago,  aceompaoied  by  the  bones  of  the  Jfa«todo» 
Ohioticus,  a  species  of  Megalonyz,  bones  of  epedes  of  hoose^  oi; 
and  other  mammalia^  some  extinct,  and  others  presumed  to  be 
cf  living  i^>ecies.  As  coaly  ome  bone  was  found,  and  as  no  geo* 
logist  was  there  to  note  exactly  the  oircumstttioes,  it  has  not 
that  importance  which  otherwise  it  undoabtedly  would  possess. 

A  similar  kind  of  loam  to  that  forming  tlie  upper  parts  of 
the  bla&s  at  Natchez  and  the  Nilotic  mud,  is  foondinSmx^ieyin 
the  valleys  of  the  fihine  and  Danube;  and  in  the  former  is  known 
by  the  name  of  2oett.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  diseoflsicni 
^snong  geologists,  the  general  impression  at  one  time  bdng,  that 
it  was  tibe  mud  of  a  gi^at  lake  wiiich  occupied  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  river.  Among  the  many  objections  which  may  be  raised 
to  such  an  hypothesis,  one  was  fatal, — ^the  shells  are  chiefly  landr- 
shells,  not  lacustrine  or  fhiviatile,  and  where  any  fiesh- water 
sheUs  are  found  it  is  under  exoq)tiQnal  ccmditkms,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deposit,  where  it  alternates  with  ancient  river-gravel,  up<Hi 
wMch  it  gencarally  reposes,  or  in  basin-like  hollows,  which  must 
have  formed  swampy  lakes  along  the  valley.  Undemeath  the 
mud  is  found  aipine  gravel,  which  may  be  traced  up  to  the  Alp% 
and  which  shows  that  when  it  was  formed  the  river  mnst  have 
had  sufficient  power  to  roll  along  gravel 

Geographically  this  loess  may  l^  traced  along  the  whole  Rhine 
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imllej  down  to  ite  delta,  HoUand,  and  also  westwards  through 
Belginm  into  the  north  of  Franoa  M.  d'Arehiac,  a  distingoished 
French  geolc^ist,  speaks  of  it  as  enveloping  in  Belgimn  tifie  pro- 
Tinces  of  Hainanit,  Brabant,  and  limbnrg  like  a  mantle,  every 
where  uniform  and  homogeneona  in  character,  filling  up  the 
low^  depresnons  of  the  Ardetmes,  and  passing  dienoe  into  the 
north  of  France,  where,  he  adds,  it  is  found  on  plateaux  600 
feet  above  some  of  the  rivers,  such  as  the  Mame.  The  loess  of 
tiie  middle  valley  of  the  JBhine  is  often  200  feet  thick ;  in  ]^- 
gium  it  is  nsoally  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  thick,  and  is  found 
capping  the  hills  or  table-lands  about  Brussels,  at  the  height  of 
900  feet  above  fbe  sea.  Sir  C  Lydi  quotes  an  opinion  of  I¥oC 
Bischoff  of  Bonn,  according  to  which  the  analysis  of  the  Idef^ 
shows  it  to  agree  closriy  in  composition  with  the  mud  of  the 
plains  of  Egypt  The  sixmlaTity  in  per-centi^  composition  of 
two  specimens  of  clay,  tiiongh  it  may  show  mem  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  similar  rodu,  ooukl  not  of  itself  give'  the  slightest 
inlbrmaticxi  as  to  whether  I3ie  mud  was  ikundation  sediment, 
like  Nilotic  mud,  or  ordinary  river  mud,  sudf  as  is  found  along 
the  banks  of  ail  rivers.  The  peculiar  «tate  of  division  produced 
by  a  high  state  of  hydratation  is  a  fer  more  finpo^tant  lest 
Ihrue  inundation  mud,  for  eicample,  often  oontaini  from  35  to  40 
per  cent  of  silicates  decomposible  by  adds  of  moderate  strength, 
and  even  more ;  whereas  ordinary  clay,  such  a«  that  forming  part 
of  what  is  called  glacial  tQl,  does  not  contain  in  some  instances 
move  than  one-dbiird  that  quantity,  and  rardy  more  than  half. 
Judged  by  this  test,  the  true  loess  of  the  Rhine  and  of  Belgium, 
die  alluvions  of  the  bottom-lands  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  of 
warp-lands  generally,  are  undoubtedly  very  like  each  other,  and 
no  doubt  would  be  found  to  agree  closely  in  this  respect  with 
NUolae  mnd,  and  all  fine  silt  which  has  become  highly  hydrated, 
and  capable  of  being  borne  a  considerable  distance  in  suspensiou. 
Ibe  loess  is  to  be  eonsidei^  as  Post-pleiooene,  as  the  remains  of 
iihe  mammoth  have  been  found  in  it  in  Belgium. 

If  we  admit  that  this  widely  eztencted  mud-dq>osit  was 
formed  by  the  inundations  of  (be  Bhine,  we  must  assume  that 
the  Alps  were  much  higher  than  now,  and  diat  consequicntly 
v^  considerable  changes  in  physical  geography  have  taken 
place  in  the  whole  region  between  tiie  Alps  and  the  North 
Sea  !thiB  necessarily  implies  that  the  Post-pleioc^ie  pmod  was 
of  veiy  considerable  duration.  But  oth^  phenomena  ccnupel 
ns  to  assume  that  the  Alps  were  formerly  much  higher  than 
"now ;  such,  for  instance,  as  traces  of  extensive  gladal  action  in 
parts  of  Switjserlaiid,  where  no  glaciers  now  exist  Tke  extent. 
of  inundated  area  may  at  first  IHPP^^  ^^  ^diensive  for  a  single 
river;  but  the  example  of  the  Qanges  abows  us  that  there  is 
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nothing  improbable  in  it.  The  great  plains  of  Bengal  are 
covered  with  Himnlalayan  mud  of  this  kind,  which  is  foond 
up  its  course  for  a  distance  of  1200  miles.  During  the  sea- 
son of  inundation,  the  whole  region  to  the  hills  that  bound 
the  plain  is  covered  with  water,  through  which  the  tops  of  the 
trees  appear  here  and  there  ;  and  persons  coming  down  at  this 
season  sail  over  the  flooded  land. 

At  Maestricht,  on  the  Meuse,  there  is  an  alluvial  plain  com- 
posed of  modem  loess,  undistinguishable  from  the  older  kind 
above  described,  which  is  bounded  by  ridges  sometimes  form- 
ing bluffs,  and  Jrequently  consisting  of  a  terrace  of  gravel  of 
firom  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  thickness,  covered  with  an  older 
loess,  which  is  continuous  as  we  ascend  the  Meuse  to  Li^e. 
That  city  is  situated  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  formed  by  the 
sloping  sides  of  a  table -land  of  carbonifetous  and  Devonian 
rocks  about  400  feet  high,  to  the  north  of  which  the  lower 
vidley  of  the  Meuse  stretches  to  Maestricht  The  Meuse  enters 
this  amphitheatre  and  lower  talley  from  the  south  by  cutting  a 
deep  valley  through  the  table-land,  the  escarped  sides  of  wMch 
are  exceedinglypicturesque  up  to  Namur,  as  well  as  upon  its 
confluents,  the  vesdre  and  Ourtha  The  city  of  Li^  is  in  the 
bottom  of  this  amphitheatre,  the  suburbs  upon  its  sides.  No 
loess  occurs  upon  the  table-land,  but  it  is  found  in  the  suburbs, 
at  the  height  of  200  feet. 

A  little  below  the  city  of  Maestricht  a  flat-topped  spur  rf 
the  gravel-terrace  or  bluff,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  covered 
with  loess  like  that  in  the,  suburbs  of  li^,  up  to  which  it 
may  be  contiuuously  traced,  called  Caberg,  projects  into  the 
Becent  alluvial  plain,  and  approaches  to  within  about  100 
yards  of  the  river.  This  hill  was  cut  through  during  the 
excavation  of  a  canal  running  from  Maestricht  to  Hocht,  be- 
tween the  years  1815  and  1823.  A  fine  section  of  sixty  feet 
was  thus  exposed  near  the  small  village  of  Smeermass,  con- 
sisting of  forty  feet  of  gravel,  upon  which  rests  a  capping  of 
twenty  feet  of  loess.  In  the  progress  of  the  excavation  an 
extraordinary  number  of  boneft,  tusks,  and  molar  teeth  of  ele- 
phants, horns  of  deer,  bones  of  species  of  ox,  and  other  mam- 
malia, together  with  a  human  lower  jaw  and  teeth,  were  found 
According  to  the  late  Professor  Crahay,  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  fossils  occurred, 
this  jaw,  which  is  now  preserved  at  Leyden,  was  found  "at  a 
depth  of  nineteen  feet  from  the  surface,  where  the  loess  joins 
the  underlying  gravel,  in  a  stratum  of  sandy  loam  resting  on 
gravel,  and  overlaid  by  some  pebbly  and  sandy  beds.  The 
stratum  is  said  to  have  been  intact  and  undisturbed,  but  the 
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haman  jaw  was  isolated,  the  nearest  tusk  of  an  elephant  being 
six  yards  removed  from  it  in  a  horizontal  distance.  .  .  .  Most  of 
the  ol^er  mammalian  bones  were  found  in  or  near  the  gravel ; 
but  some  of  liie  tusks  and  teeth  of  elephants  were  met  with 
much  nearer  the  surface."^*  If  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
the  loess  be  interpreted  aright,  these  bones  are  of  very  high 
antiquity,  and  this  case  is  the  European  representative  of  the 
Natchez  human  bone  iu  the  Post-pleiocene  loess  of  the  Missis- 
sippl  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  discovery  of  the 
kind  yet  recorded,  and  carries  ua  back  almost  into  the  so>-caQed 
glacial  period  itself. 

We  can  scarcely  avoid  referring  to  the  flint  impleinents 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  in  the  north  of  France  ;  for 
although  probably  of  a  less  antiquity  than  the  bones  of  the  Maes- 
tricht  loess,  they  possess  a  special  interest  as  in  a  certain  sense 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  prominence  which  the  question  has 
recently  assumed.  A  considerable  part  of  the  department  of 
the  Somme  forms  a  plateau,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  stiff  clay  or 
brick  eai'th  without  fossils,  which,  under  the  name  oiLimon  des 
Pldteava,  foims  the  soil,  resting  upon  chalk,  •f  a  large  part  of 
the  upland  of  the  district.  Here  and  there  patches  of  eocene 
tertiary  gravel  are  found  lying  in  hollows  of  the  chalk — relics, 
no  doubt,  of  a  continuous  sheet  of  tertiary  beds  which  once 
covered  the  whole  cretaceous  rocks,  before  the  present  valleys 
were  scooped  out  of  both. 

The  valley  of  the  Somme  has  been  eroded  out  of  this  pla- 
teau to  the  depth,  in  its  lower  course,  of  between  200  and  300 
feet,  and  having  a  width  of  about  a  mile  between  Amiens  and 
Abbeville.  The  sides  of  the  valley  are  sloping,  and  show  sec- 
tions of  the  horizontal  beds  of  chalk.  The  bottom  of  the  valley 
is  occupied  by  peat-bogs  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick, 
which  rest  upon  a  thin  bed  of  stiff  clay,  as  do  all  peat-bogs 
formed  in  hollows  in  gravel  Beneath  this  comes  from  three  to 
fourteen  feet  of  gravel  Resting  against  the  sides  of  the  valley, 
and  in  part  covered  by  peat,  wherever  it  has  been  found,  occurs 
a  series  of  beds,  which,  like  the  terraces  of  the  Mississippi,  evi- 
dently formed  part  of  an  ancient  alluvial  terrace  which  existed 
across  the  valley,  but  which  was  eroded  in  all  probability  before 
the  gravel  upon  which  the  peat  rests  was  deposited,  and  conse- 
quently before  the  peat  itsdf  was  formed.  Above  this  relic, — 
in  some  places  fifty  feet  above  it,  or  one  hundred  above  the 
river, — occurs  another  terrace,  a  relic  of  a  still  older  alluvion. 
The  lower  terrace  at  Menchcourt^  near  Abbeville,  and  conse- 
quently not  far* from  the  sea,  consists  in  its  lower  part  of 
alternations  of  gravel,  marl,  and  sand,  about  twelve  feet  thick, 
'^  Geological  Eyidencei,  &c. 
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contttiiiiiig  a  mixtiure  of  fi-esh-water  and  land  shells,  and  ii» 
some  of  the  lower  heds  of  sand  of  some  marine  shells  in  addi- 
tion, and  also  bones  of  mammoth  and  rhinoceros,  and  flint  im- 
plements. Above  this  occurs  about  fifteen  feet  of  bnff-colonred 
loess-like  calcareous  loam,  like  inundation  mud  scarcely  strati- 
fied, and  aboTe  this  a  superficial  layer  of  brown  clay  and  angular 
flints,  &C.,  from  two  feet  to  five  feet  in  thickness. 

All  the  land,  nrer,  and  marine  shells  are,  so  &t  as  is  yet 
known,  now  living  in  that  part  of  France,  except  Cyrena  flu^ 
mirudis,  which  no  longer  lives  in  Europe,  though  it  does  in 
the  Nile,  in  Cashmere,  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  The  mam- 
malia most  frequently  eited  are  the  mammoth  (Elephas  primi- 
genius),  the  woolly  rhinoceros  (JB.  tichorinus),  the  fossil  horse 
{Equua  fossUis  of  Owen),  a  species  of  wild-oz  0So8  primigeniua), 
a  kind  of  deer  (Cervus  Samonensia),  a  kind  of  feindeer  {Cervua 
Tarandus  priscus),  the  cave  lion  {Felis  spelasa),  the  cave  hyaena 
(Hy(Bna  spelced),  all  of  which  are  totally  extinct,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  the  reindeer,  and  this  is  now  confined  to^ 
northern  and  north-eastern  Europe.  Higher  up  in  the  valley 
near  Amiens  flint  weapons  have  also  been  found,  together  with 
the  tusks  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  teeth  not  only  of  the  mam- 
moth, but  of  the  still  more  ancient  elephant  Elephaa  antiquus;- 
but  marine  shells  and  Cyrena  fluminalis  are  no  longer  found. 
In  the  gravel  of  the  upper  terrace,  which  near  Amiens  is  100 
feet  above  the  river-pkan,  flint  weapons  and  fossils  have  like- 
wise been  found. 

That  the  flint  weapons  found  in  these  beds  are  the  work  of 
man  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  could  not,  indeed,  have  been 
seriously  dojibted  at  any  time.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they 
have  been  long  buried  in  the  gravel,  for  they  have  undei^one  an 
amount  of  surface  chemical  action  which  removes  all  doubt  of 
their  genuineness.  The  lively  discussion  which  has  t^ken  place 
upon  the  whole  subject,  both  in  England  and  in  France,  and  the 
careful  examination  which  has  been  made  of  the  whole  valley  by 
many  French  and  English  geologists  and  archaedogists,  many  of 
whom  extracted  flint  implements  wftii'  their  own  hands,  ance 
the  first  notice  of  the  subject  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  in  1847, 
have  exhausted  every  objection  which  might  be  raised  as  to  their 
great  relative  antiquity.  Even  those  who  were  most  sceptical  at 
first  have  gone  and  examined  for  themselves,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  implements  were  imbedded  in  the  lower 
gravel,  and  that  they  were  coeval  with  the  mammoth  and  tiie 
woolly  rhinoceros. 

Caverns  in  limestone  countries  are  familiar  objects ;  some  of 
them  form  swallow-holes  in  which  rivers  are  engulfed ;  and  if 
subsequently  the  level  of  the  river  sinks  or  its  course  is  changed. 
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these  swallow-holes  are  finind  filled  with  gravel,  sand,  and  mud, 
according  as  the  velocity  of  flow  of  the  stream  varied.  Some- 
times^ toov  the  water  trickling  from  the  roo{  and  holding  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  sohttion,  formed  a  layer  of  hard  stalagmite,  or 
limestone,  over  the  whole  The  river  bore  into  those  caves, 
along  with  the  sand  and  mud,  bones,  and  often  perhaps  whole 
animals,  which  got  bwied  in  the  mud.  Those  *'  bone  caves  "  are 
well  kiM)wn  since  the  publication,  in  1823,  of  Dr.  Buckland's 
Rdiquice  Diluviance.  That  geologist  at  the  time  came,  as  is 
well  known,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  human  bones  or  imple- 
ments which  were  found  in  caves  were  not  so  old  as  those  of  the 
associated  mammoth  and  other  animal&  Since  then  many  c^ves 
have  been  examined ;  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  investiga- 
tions into  l^eir  cont^ts  is  that  made  by  the  kte  Dr.  Schmerling 
of  Liege,  who  examined  above  forty  such  caves  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mease. 

These  caves  are  ^taate  high  up  in  the  escarped  limestone 
cliffs  already  mentioned,  along  the  Mouse,  the  Ycsdre,  and  the 
Ourthe,  wluch  must  have  greatly  eroded  their  valleys,  since 
streams  flowed  through  the  caves,some  of  which  now  open  out  on 
the  perpendicular  faces  of  precipices  200  feet  above  the  present 
rivers*  The  loess  which  we  described  in  the  suburbs  of  Zi^ge 
bears  testimony  to  the  change  of  physical  geography  which  must 
have  occurred.  In  these  caves  Dr.  Schmerling  found  bones  of 
the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  cave-bear,  cave-hysena,  which  are  ex- 
tinct, and  of  the  wild-cat,  beavor,  wUd-boar,  roe-deer,  wol^  &c, 
as  well  as  many  human  bones,  among  others  a  skull,  to  which 
allusion  will  again  be  made  presently.  Dr.  Schmerling  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  account  of  his  discoveries  in  1833-34:  no 
one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  scene  of  them,  and  with  the 
character  of  such  investigations,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  severe 
labour,  physical  courage,  and  great  perseverance,  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  work.  That  a  memoir  of  this  kind  should  have 
remained  during  the  whole  lifetime  of  its  author  almost  wholly 
unappreciated,  is  the  best  proof  that  could  be  given  of  the 
unwillingness  of  geolqgifsts  to  discuss  this  subject  until  it  was 
impossible  any  longer  to  avoid  it 

About  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Schmerling  worked  in  the 
caves  of  the  Meuse,  Father  M'Enery  discovered  in  a  cave  called 
Kent's  Hole,  one  mile  east  of  Torquay,  in  a  bed  of  red  loam 
covered  with  stalagmite,  bones  of  the  mammoth,  woolly  rhino- 
ceros, cave-bear,  and  other  mammalia,  together  with  flint  imT 
plements  and  human  bones.  The  human  bones  and  the  flint 
implements  were  believed  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  rest ;  but 
Sir  C.  Lyell  infers,  firom  a  paper  which  was  jointly  drawn  up  by 
Father  M'Enoy  and  Dr.  Buckland,  illustrated  with  plates,  aiid 
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which  has  been  recently  published  by  Mr.  Vivian  of  Torquay,  as 
well  as  from  some  unprinted  Ms.,  diat  Father  M'Enery  "  only 
refrained  out  of  deference  to  Dr.  Buckland  from  declaxing  bi^ 
belief  in  the  contemporaneousness  of  certain  flint  implements  of 
an  antique  type  and  the  bones  of  extinct  animals."  Mr.  Good* 
win  Austin,  a  well-known  geologist,  ten  years  afterwards  found 
works  of  man  with  those  of  extinct  mammalia  in  the  same  cave, 
in  what  he  considered  undisturbed  clay,  and  under  a  layer  of 
stalagmite. 

When,  ill  1858,  the  entrance  of  a  new  cave,  which  had  never 
been  disturbed,  was  discovered  at  Brixham,  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  have  an  investigation  so  conducted  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
about  the  relations  of  the  objects  found.  The  excavations, 
which  were  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  were 
put  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  geologists.  Mr.  Prestwich  and 
Dr.  Falconer  were  members  of  the  committee,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  work,  which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Pengelly.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  combination  of  men  so 
well  fitted  for  such  a  task.  Indeed,  no  man  in  England  is  better 
acquainted  with  tertiary  and  superficial  deposits  than  Mr.  Prest- 
wich. 

During  the  investigation  a  journal  was  kept,  in  which  the 
actual  circumstances  under  which  each  specimen  was  found  were 
carefully  registered  ;  and  the  specimens  themselves  were  num* 
bered  and  labelled  to  correspond.  We  need  not  do  more  than 
mention  the  nature  of  the  deposits,  and  of  the  fossils  found  in 
them  The  galleries  were  in  some  cases  entirely  choked  up  with 
gravel  and  mud,  but  sometimes  there  remained  an  unfilled  space. 
in  this  case  the  floor  was  often  covered  with  stalagmite  in  the 
lateral  cavities ;  but  in  those  parts  that  appeared  to  have  been 
tunnels  occupied  by  running  water  no  stalagmite  was  found. 
Where  the  stalagmite  occurred,  it  was  from  one  to  fifteen  inches 
thick,  and  sometimes  contained  bones,  among  others  an  entire 
humerus  of  a  cave-bear,  and  an  entire  antler  of  the  reindeer. 
Below  this  was  a  bed  of  an  ochreous  red  loamy  earth,  from  one 
to  fifteen  feet  thick,  containing  bones  of  the  mammoth,  woolly 
rhinoceros,  cave-bear,  cave-hyaena,  cave-lion,  reindeer,  a  species 
of  ox,  and  several  rodents  and  other  animals  not  yet  determined, 
and  lastly  a  number  of  flint  implements.  Beneath  all  was  a 
layer  of  gravel  with  rounded  pebbles,  probed  in  some  places 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  without  being  pierced  through : 
as  this  gravel  contained  no  fossils,  it  was  for  the  most  part  left 
in  the  cave. 

The  flint  implements  were  chiefly  from  the  lowest  part  of 
the  clay;  and  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  the  bone  of 
the  cave*bear  in  the  stalagmite,  shows  that  the  implements  were 
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introduced  with  some  of  the  bones,  and  before  others.  This  of 
itself  would  not  be  a  proof  of  great  antiquity,  as  ancient  bones 
might  be  washed  out  of  a  gravel-heap,  and  getting  mingled  with 
more  modem  human  bones,  might  then  be  swept  into  a  cave. 
But  the  point  was  set  at  rest  by  a  discovery  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, namely  the  discovery  of  an  entire  hind-leg  of  a  cave- 
bear  in  close  proximity  to  a  very  perfect  flint  tooL  The  earth 
surrounding  the  bones  was  removed,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Pengelly,  by  Dr.  Falconer,  one  of  the  most  competent  of  living 
osteologists;  and  there  was  every  bone  in  its  proper  place — prov- 
ing that  it  must  have  been  buried  in  the  mud  while  yet  the 
bones  were  held  together  by  the  natural  ligaments.  The  cave- 
bear,  then,  lived  in  the  locality  at  the  time  when  the  implements 
were  made,  and  he  contmued  to  live  there  up  to  the  close  of  the 
deposits  in  the  cave.  This  is  proved  by  the  humerus  mentioned 
above  as  being  found  in  the  stalagmite. 

We  have  evidence  that  considerable  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  geographical  features  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Brixham  cave,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  since  the  stream 
which  carried  the  gravel,  mud,  and  bones  was  engulfed  within 
it  That  stream  must  in  fact  have  flowed  sixty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  stream  now  flowing  in  the  valley. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  occurrence  of  the  bones  of 
extinct  mammalia  with  human  bones  and  flint  implements  first 
attracted  attention,  it  was  objected  that  no  such  bones  were 
ever  met  with  among  those  of  wild  and  domestic  animals  found 
in  old  tumuli,  which  nevertheless  contained  the  same  sort  of  flint 
implements  as  were  found  in  bone  caves.  It  was  argued  that^  if 
such  animals  were  contemporaneous  with  man,  they  would  have 
been  put  into  the  tumuli  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
burying  objects  of  art,  and  even  animal  food  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  dead.  This  objection  has  great  weight ;  and  when  it  was 
put  forward  by  so  accomplished  an  antiquary,  and  we  may  add 
geologist,  as  M.  Desnoyers,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Gaulish  tombs,  its  importance  was  increased  M..  Lartet  has 
now,  however,  supplied  evidence  that  there  are  burial-places 
more  ancient  than  the  Gaulish  tumuli,  in  which  such  remains 
do  occur. 

A  burial-place  of  this  kind  was  accidentally  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  near  Aurignac,  in  the  department  of  the  Haute 
Garonne.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  natural  grotto, 
about  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  ten  wide,  and  seven  deep, 
situated  about  forty-five  feet  above  the  stream  called  Eodes, 
which  flows  in  the  neighbouring  valley.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  about  two  feet  of  clay,  in  which  were  found  about  ten  de- 
tached human  bones,  mingled  with  entire  bones  of  living  and 
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extinct  mammalia ;  and  in  it  was  also  found  a  tusk  of  ayonng 
cave-bear,  rudely  carved,  and  pierced  with  a  hole.  Above  this 
were  the  remains  of  seventeen  human'  skeletons  of  both  sexes^ 
and  all  ages^  some  so  young  that  the  ossification  of  some  of  the 
bones  was  incomplete, — a  flint  knife  uninjured,  flat  plates  of 
shell  pierced  with  holes,  a  few  teeth  of  the  cave-lion,  and  two 
tosks  of  the  wild-boar.  The  mouth  of  this  cave  was  closed  with 
a  s]^b  of  rock,  in  front  of  which,  overlooking  the  steep  escarp^ 
ment  of  limestone  fonniiig  the  side  of  the  valley,  was  a  smaD 
terrace,  "upon  which  had  accumulated  a  talus  of  rubbish,  which 
had  giuduaUy  fallen  from  the  overhanging  ground,  and  which, 
until  the  year  1852,  had  eflbctnally  concealed  the  existence  of 
the  cave.  Beneath  the  fallen  rubbish  was  a  layer' of  earth  con- 
taining a  few  scattered  cinders  and  bones,  and  beneath  this,  and 
resting  upon  the  limestone,  were  layers  of  ashes  and  chiorcoa] 
eight  inches  thick,  with  broken,  burnt,  and  gnawed  bones  of 
extinct  and  living  mammalia,  several  £^t  instruments,  hearth- 
stones of  sandstone  reddened  by  heat^  arrows  of  bone  without 
barbs,  other  tools  made  of  reindeer  horn,  and  a  well-shaped  and 
sharply  pointed  bodkin,  formed,  out  of  the  compact  horn  of  the 
roe-deer.  Bones  of  the  following  animals  were  fonnd  scattered 
through  the  cinders,  representing  in  many  cases  several  indivi- 
duals, especially  of  the  herbivorous  animals :  cave-bear,  brown 
bear(?),  badger,  polecat,  wild-cat,  cave-hyasna^  wol^  fox,  two 
molars  of  the  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  horse,  ass  (?),  stag, 
gigantic  Irish  deer  (improperly  called  the  Irish  eik),  roebudc, 
reindeer,  and  aurochs.  The  remains  of  the  cave-lion  and  boar 
were  oidy  found  inside  the  cave.  All  the  bones  found  inside 
were  whole,  while  those  found  outside  had  their  spongy  parts 
gnawed  off*,  as  if  by  hysenas,  whose  coprolites  and  bones  were 
plentifully  mixed  through  the  cinders  and  in  the  overlying  day. 
The  marrow-bones  were  split  open,  many  of  them  being  bumt^ 
and  some  scraped,  as  if  with  an  instrument,  to  remove  the  flesh. 
Outside  the  cave  not  one  human  bone  was  discovered. 

M.  Lartety  who  visited  the  place  in  1860,  did  not  see  the 
cave  before  the  human  bodies  were  removed,  which  was  done  by 
order  of  Dr.  Amiel,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  who  had  them  in- 
terred in  the  parish  cemetery,  though  the  village  sexton  could 
not  tell  the  precise  spot  The  excavation  of  the  talus  and  of 
the  soil  on  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  which  were  in  great  part 
untouched,  was  made  under  M.  Lartef  s  own  directions. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  true  ancient 
burial-place,  in  which  were  deposited  the  memorials  ci  the 
chase — f&ngs  of  the  lion  and  the  boar,  weapons,  bracelets  of 
shells — ^which  were  protected  from  beasts  of  prey  by  the  slah, 
and  in  front  of  which  were  made  funereal  feasts. 
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We  shall  not  fellow  Bir  C.  Lyell  in  his  interestii^  and 
elaborate  discnsaion  of  the  so-called  glacial  period,  that  is,  th& 
geological  time,  still  Post-tertiaiy  however,  at  the  close  of 
which  the  most  ancient  deposits  where  remains  ci  man  or  of 
his  works  have  been  yet  found  appear  to  have  been  fcnmed. 
At  this  time  a  mantle  of  ice  is  supposed  to  have  covered  many 
parts  of  Europe ;  the  seal,  perhaps,  was  frozen  for  himdreds 
of  feet  in  depth;  and  g^antic  icebergs  iBioated  in  our  seas, 
and  left  memorials  of  their  passage  in  the  boulders  of  loek, 
sometimes  perched  high  on  the  sides  of  lofty  hills.  The  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  sea  was  different  from  what  it  is  now, 
the  greater  part  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Scan^inaviav  and 
Middle  Europe,  being  beneath*the  sea^  thus  involving  a  snbmer^ 
gence  of  land  to  the  extent  of  2000  feet  at  least  A  change 
of  level  to  this  extenty  at  so  late  a  period,  might  appear  at  first 
sight  impossible,  did  we  not  possess  the  most  positive  evidence 
that  proportionate  elevations  have  occurred  in  recent  times — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  elevation  of  a  marine  bank,  containing 
marine  shells  and  fragments  of  pottery,  to  the  height  of  300 
feet  in  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  while  in  Sicily  beds  which,  if 
not  Post-tertiary,  certainly  belong  to  the  Newer  pleiocene  have 
been  lifted  up  in  some  places  30(M)  feet 

We  believe  this  ''glacial  period"  hypothesis  to  have  been 
pushed  too  &r.  That  immense  glaciers  stretched  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Jura,  and  down  into  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  that  great 
icebergs  floated  in  the  northern  European  sea,  seems  all  but 
proved ;  nevertheless  we  think  we  could  establish,  hy  a  few  phy-- 
sical  facts,  that  in  tiie  Iberian  Peninsula  the  mean  and  extreme 
temperatures  have  not  sensibly  changed  during  the  Post-tertiary 
period,  and  perhaps  even  since  the  middle  ci  the  Pleiocene  pe- 
riod. But  it  would  be  too  great  a  digression  from  the  proper 
subject,  which  alone  we  have  proposed  to  discuss,  to  enter  for- 
ther  into  this  question  here,  even  if  our  space  allowed  it. 

So  long  as  the  geological  evidences  of  man's  antiquity  rested 
upon  a  good  deal  of  speculation  and  a  few  instances,  we  should 
be  entitled  to  question  it^  or  to  reject  it  altogether.  But  in  the 
&ce  of  the  body  of  evidence  that  has  now  been  accumulated,  it 
would  be  idle  to  waste  our  time  in  endeavouring  to  invalidate 
one  or  two  instances.  If  there  be  no  standard  by  which  to 
estimate  the  duration  of  the  Becent  period,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  there  is  also  none  for  the  Post-pleiocene  period;  but 
although  it  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  estimate  in  years  the 
length  of  time  required  by  geologists  to  account  for  the  forma- 
tions of  the  two  periods,  we  must^  as  it  appears  to  us,  admit 
that  it  was  considerable — at  all  events  tar  more  than  the  received 
chronology  allows  for  the  age  of  man. 
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And  if,  indeed,  we  must  admit  that,  although  man  is,  geolo- 
gically speaking,  very  recent,  a  long  period  of  time  has  elapsed 
since  his  first  appearance,  what  effect  will  such  an  admission 
have  on  those  sacred  traditions  on  which  are  foanded  the  hopes 
of  mankind  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  how  does  such  a  result  har- 
monise with  Bevdation?  We  think  that  it  merely  affects  tihie 
chronology  which  has  been  adopted,  and  sweeps  away  at  once  a 
host  of  difficulties  which  were  true  stumbling-blocks  to  biblical 
criiic& 

The  unity  of  the  human  race,  if  not  the  original  unily  of 
language,  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  revealed  religion.  The 
former  we  hdld  to  be  equally  important  to  the  Well-being  of  man, 
whether  revelation  is  admitted  or  not  But  in  a  period  of  foul* 
or  five  thousand  years  it  is  indeM  very  difficult  to  account  for 
the  development  of  races  by  climatal  influence,  especially  when 
If  e  find  l^e  Negro  figured  upon  the  tombs  of  I^ypt  of  four  thou- 
sand years  ago  with  the  sams  features  he  has  to-day.  It  is 
equally  difficult  to  account  for  the  American  race  with  its  six 
hundred  languagea  If  in  three  thousand  years  the  Indo- 
European  languages  have  not  lost  the  evidences  of  their  radical 
and  grammatical  relationship,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
development  of  the  Chinese,  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  and  Egyptian  in 
a  much  shorter  period  ?  In  the  discussion  of  these  points,  while 
the  advocate  of  revealed  religion  may  point  triumphantly  to  the 
wonderful  accordance  between  the  account  of  the  creation  given 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  the  results  of  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries in  science,  he  is  nevertheless  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
as  regards  his  opponents,  by  a  mere  question  of  chronology. 
Now,  although  it  would  be  very  absurd  to  expect  a  treatise  of 
geology  or  of  any  other  science  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  should 
like  to  know  how  much  better  the  exposition  of  any  modem 
geologist,  who  had  to  address  people  wholly  ignorant  of  physical 
science,  would  be  than  the  Mosaic  account?  If  Scripture  con- 
tained a  revelation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  would  have  taken 
away  the  greatest  stimulus  to  activity  by  which  man  is  influenced, 
namely,  the  desire  to  know  causes.  For  this  his  mind  is  con- 
stituted, and  the  triumphs  he  has  attained  prove  it  But  he 
possesses  no  faculty  by  which  he  can  know  of  a  hereafter,  and 
for  this  alone  was  a  Revelation  accorded.  The  wonder,  Ihere- 
fore,  is,  not  that  the  book  of  Genesis  should  appear  to  dififer  in 
minor  points  with  the  results  of  scientific  investigation,  but  that 
in  so  £dkort  a  space  it  should  be  possible  to  give  so  perfect  a 
sketch  of  the  creation.  And  now,  by  a  simple  change  in  the 
chronology,  the  Mosaic  account  will  harmonise  with  the  condi- 
tion of  science  even  better  than  it  did  when  it  served  as  the 
incentive  and  guide  to  geological  investigation. 
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Even  if  future  discoveries  should  show  that  man  existed  at 
or  before  the  glacial  period,  the  &ct  would  be  a  gain  to  the  ad- 
vocate of  Bevelation.  During  that  period  the  changes  of  level 
which  undoubtedly  took  place  were  very  considerable,  as  we 
have  already  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the  European  glacial  sea. 
The  rise  of  north  Europe  and  northern  Asia  must  have  been 
accompanied  by  the  sinking  of  the  great  platform  of  the  north 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Future  investigation  will  probably  show  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  glacial  period,  Europe  and  the 
eastern  part  of  North  America  were  connected  together,  and  that 
the  latter  was  separated  from  the  region  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains by  a  sea  which  occupied  the  great  river-plain,  and  through 
which  flowed  the  Gulf  Stream.  If  we  suppose  that  part  of 
Europe  over  which  the  boulder-drift  is  found,  and  which  includes 
the  whole  of  Korth  Bussia  and  Poland  to  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, Qermany  (north  pf  the  Saxon  and  Hartz  Mountains), 
Denmark,  and  a  large  part  of  Scandinavia^  and  perhaps  a  large 
part  of  northern  Siberia,  to  h^ve  been  occupied  by  a  sea  in 
which  the  icebergs  of  the.  polar  seas  floated,  as  they  do  now 
near  Newfoundland,  except  that  in  the  former  case  they  could 
not  reach  the  south ;  if,  further,  we  suppose  a  barrier  of  land  to 
have  reached  across  the  North  Atlantic,  shutting  off  the  stream 
of  warm  tropical  water  from  European  seas,  which  then,  flowing 
up  the  present  American  river-valley,  ran  westward,  warming 
the  r^on  of  eastern  Siberia^  giving  to  it  a  climate  like  that  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  now,  which  is  just  what  its  fossil  forests 
and  abundant  mammalian  fauna  prove, — then  we  should  have  a 
simple  explanation  of  the  peopling  of  America  by  two  distinct 
races.  To  the  European  immigration  would  perhaps  belong  the 
ancient  mound-builders,  and  the  builders  of  Palenque,  as  well  as 
those  various  civilised  races  of  which  floating  traditions  exist — 
the  Olmecs,  Miztecs,  and  Zapotecs,  who  are  said  to  have  occupied 
the  Mexican  plateau  before  the  arrival  of  the  civilised  Toltecs. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  part  of  North  America  formed  a 
portion  of  the  same  zoological  and  botanical  province  as  Europe, 
and  that  the  mammoth  roamed  as  £u*  south  in  the  former  as  in 
the  latter.  In  the  present  condition  of  zoology  and  botany,  the 
only  satisfieu^tory  explanation  we  could  give  of  this  fact  would  be 
the  former  extension  of  land  across  the  North  Atlantia 

As  the  Atlantic  land  sank,  the  river-plain  of  America  rose 
on  the  one  side,  and  North  Europe  and  Siberia  on  the  other ; 
the  Oulf  Stream  took  its  present  course,  and  the  glacial  period  of 
America  set  in,  during  the  interval  which  elided  after  the  shut- 
ting out  of  the  tropical  stream,  and  the  complete  elevation  of  the 
basins  of  the  Mackenzie  and  the  Saskatchewan.  The  opening  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  arrival  of  warm  tropical  water,  ended  the 
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glacial  period  of  Europe  ;  wliile  the  rise  of  Siberia,  slrnt  off  as  it 
is  from  liie  irarm  carrots  of  air  and  water  of  the  trof^cs,  pro» 
dvced  the  loe-boimd  beds  of  gravel  and  clay  iriueh  MiddendorfF 
bored  to  the  depth  of  600  feet  beneath  Jakntsk.  This  great 
geographical  change  extingiiidied  the  wooUy  TWnoceros  and  the 
mattimodi,  whose  bodies,  still  whole,  are  entombed  in  Hie  ice- 
drift  ;  while  in  Europe  Ihey  lived  down  through  tiie  whole  of  the 
Post-pleiooene  period.  From  the  ccmipletion  of  this  change  we 
might  date  the  commencement  of  the  wav^es  of  pcqpalation  from 
Asia  into  Egypt  and  Emope  on  the  one  hand,  anl  of  offiriioots 
of  the  Tvranian  race  of  North-eastern  Asia  into  America  on 
Uie  other.  Ethnologists  ha^w  always  perceived  that  Ae  AsMri- 
can  Indian  type  was  allied  to  the  Toranian  of  Asia ;  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Aztecs  bring  them  from  the  mytiiic  Aygtalan  of 
^  north  or  n<Mtfa-west 

It  is  too  mnch  the  fiuihion  among  ethnology  to  reject  as 
wholly  imworthy  of  belief  those  ancient  traditions  of  nations 
which  run  counter  to  their  theories,  oit  which  tiiey  cannot  ex-  , 
jdain.  This  is  an  error  qnite  as  great  at  that  committed  by  rais- 
ing them  to  the  rank  of  histoiy.  AU  popniar  traditions  contain 
some  germ  of  truth ;  and,  if  we  do  not  mistake  them  for  what 
they  are  not,  they  may,  when  skilfidly  analysed,  affixd  cfaies  to 
many  obscure  events,  and  tinow  mudi  Ught  upon  the  ethndogy 
^rf*  early  nations.  Among  the  traditions  ^Hhodi  hwrethus  floated 
down  the  stream  of  hnman  memory,  distorted,  mutilated,  and 
patched,  no  donbtsbut  still  with  a  silver  thread  of  truth  mnrni^ 
throng  them,  we  may  certainly  indnde  that  of  the  lost  Atalanta^ 
Another  tradition  of  the  same  kind  is  the  Irish  one,  which  is 
plainly  in  the  oldest  Mss.,  namely,  that  the  ancient  waniors 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Scytiiia  in  <»^der  to  be  perfected,  in 
the  land  of  thdr  ancestors,  in  the  use  <tf  arms.  The  joomey 
was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  sailing  from  tiie  North  Sea 
across  North-east  Europe.  Is  this  a  tradition  of  the  remains  of 
the  glacial  sea! 

The  singular  mixture  of  Qermanie,  Arctic,  asid  Lusitaauan 
floras  in  Ireland  recognised  by  the  late  Professor  E.  Forbes,  and 
the  existence  of  shells  of  the  last-named  province  in  the  drUt  of 
Wexford,  noticed  by  Sir  H.  James,  seon  to  support  an  eariier 
connection  of  Ireland  with  Spain,  and  with  perhaps  the  Ameri- 
can continents 

The  speculation  which  we  have  just  indulged  in  must  not 
be  co^£ounded  with  the  actual  &ets  which  we  pnevioody  dis- 
cussed ;,we  have  merely  mentioned  it  to  show  that^  even  in  the 
widest  ^lecdations  <tf  the  futTore,  the  difficulties  of  race  and 
language  diminich,  and  the  <mly  change  we  requiie  is  a  wider 
interpretation  of  time 
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'Mjtary  personfl,  no  doubt^  will  pomt  trimnphantly  to  the 
cantradictory  nature  of  the  sacoessive  theories  put  forwaid  by 
geologiste  as  a  proof  that  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
results  of  the  scienceL  This  is  a  grave  error,  and  can  only  be 
oommitted  by  tiiose  who,  however  well  acqoainted  with  tiie  ele- 
ments of  science,  have  no  true  idea  of  its  methods,  and  are 
unable  to  estimate  the  relative  values  of  the  elements  of  which  a 
adenoe  is  made  up.  While  they  wholly  forget  die  stubborn  &cts 
wliich  x^main  unanswered,  they  often  undertake  the  quixotic  task 
of  upsetting  a  theory,  nevar  peiiiaps  accepted^  or  if  so  once,  per- 
liaps  cast  aside  at  the  moment  Let  it  be  remembered  that  no 
themes  can  be  wholly  true,  and  iliat  no  really  scientific  man 
ever  prc^ioses  one  in  the  belief  that  it  will  remain  {or  ever  part 
of  the  sdenca  He,  proposes  it  merely  as  the  best  mode  of  Imk- 
ing  together  the  facta  which  he  has  observed,  so  as  to  enable  the 
mind  to  coordinator  them,  and  advance  one  step  nearer  towards 
the  discovery  of  the  true  causes  of  phenomena.  The  greater  the 
^  progress  of  a  science,  die  more  theories  will  be  proposed  and  cast 
aside.  When,  therefore,  any  one  taunts  science  witb  the  insta- 
bility of  its  hypotheses,  and  recounts  a  long  bead-roll  of  those 
which  have  been  cast  aside,  he  unknowingly  xwsses  the  hij^liest 
eulogium  upon  the  science  he  proposes  to  blame.  Progress  is 
tlie  vital  princiide  of  human  knowledge,  as  immutability  most 
necessarily  be  of  a  revealed  religion.  All  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions between  science  and  revealed  religion  come  from  an  endea- 
vour to  apply  the  principles  of  the  (me  to  the  other.  If  we  had 
the  patknce  to  wait  we  should  find  that  science,  fdilowing  the 
law  <^  its  own  evolution,  though  it  may  affect  our  translation  of 
a  word  in  an  ancient  language,  or  compel  us  to  examine  more 
strictly  into  the  various  links  of  our  {dnonoh^pcal  chain,  instead 
ctf  contradicting  Bevelataon,  as  it  penetrates  more  and  more  into  a 
knowledge  of  causes,  itself  removes  in  its  progress  the  very  c(m- 
teadictions  whidi  finr  a  moment  seem  to  some  to  seal  the  fate  of 
Bevelaticm. 

Among  the  many  questions  connected  with  this  subject  which 
are  deserving  of  serious  attention,  there  in  one  especially  which 
we  should  luive  been  arndons  to  discuss,  if  we  could  have  done 
so  within  the  limits  of  our  article,  because  it  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  what  we  have  just  stated.  The  subject  we  refi^  to 
IB  the  ostedogical  character  of  the  skulls  found  in  the  old  tu- 
muli and  caves.  No  branch  of  science  has  afforded  a  finer 
field  Hat  empizidam  tiian  ethnology;  and  no  part  of  it  gave  such 
scope  to  would-be  jdiysidogistB  and  scientific  archseologists  to 
disport  themselves  with  the  long  names  of  a  scientific,  nomen- 
elatore.  They  measured  skuUs  and  drew  conclusions,  just  as 
another  dass  made  lists  of  nnpronounceable  words^  or  as  agricul- 
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tnral  chemists  made  hieroglyphic  tables  of  analyses  of  tuniipsu 
If  it  was  not  science,  it  was  at  all  events  very  like  it  The  skulls 
of  the  Danish  tumuli  were  those  of  Laplanders,  because  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Turanian  race  having  covered  Europe  required 
that  Finn9  and  Lapps  should  be  found  somewhere.  I^ie  mound- 
builder  of  Ohio  was  the  type  of  the  Eed  Lidian,  because  the 
American  man  must  needs  be  a  type  apart  The  skull  found 
in  a  bone-cave  in  the  Neanderthal  approached  the  anthropoid 
animals  in  form,  not  because  that  sometimes  occurs  in  indi- 
vidual cases  even  in  the  favoured  races  of  Europe,  but  because 
it  was  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  development  theoiy.  But  the 
skoll  of  die  Engis  cave  on  the  Meuse,  more  ancient  than  any  yet 
found,  approaches  that  of  the  European,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Huxley,  an  authority  on  this  subject  whom  few  will 
be  disposed  to  doubt ;  while  Dr.  Wilsonhas  shown  that  the  mound- 
builders  were  apparently  not  Bed  Indiana  And  lastly.  Dr. 
Aitken  Meig  of  Philadelphia  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  from 
the  examination  of  1125  skulls,  that  no  skull  can  be  said  to 
belong  exclusively  to  any  race  or  tribe,  that  none  of  them  can 
be  regarded  as  strictly  typical,  and  that  there  is  a  marked  tend- 
ency of  the  forms  of  skulls  to  graduate  into  each  other  more 
or  less  insensibly.  Professor  HuLxley  appears  also  not  to  place 
much  reliance  upon  those  elaborate  tables  according  to  which 
the  geographical  distribution  of  intellect  over  the  world  was  so 
dogmatically  made. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  when  man  hunted 
the  great  cave-bear  and  lion  and  mammoth,  while  Europe  was 
slowly  assuming  its  present  shape,  he  was  still  an  intellectual 
being,  and  had  hopes  of  a  future  stote.  We  cannot  more  appro* 
priately  conclude  than  with  an  eloquent  passage  on  the  subject 
firom  Sir  C.  Lyell,  in  which  he  is  referring  to  the  ancient  tomb 
of  Aurignac;  though  we  by  no  means  subscribe  to  the  assump- 
tion, which  his  quotation  from  Dryden  seems  to  imply,  that 
the  savage  state,  instead  of  being  a  degradation,  was  the  true 
primitive  condition  of  man  \  '*  But  if/*  he  says,  "  the  fossil  memo- 
rials have  been  correctly  interpreted — ^if  we  have  here  before  us, 
at  the  northern  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  sepulchral  vault  with 
skeletons  of  human  beings,  consigned  by  Mends  and  relatives  to 
their  last  resting-place — ^if  we  have  also  at  the  portal  of  the  tomb, 
the  relics  of  funeral  feasts,  and  within  it  indications  of  viands  des- 
tined for  the  use  of  the  departed  on  their  way  to  a  land  of  spirits; 
while  among  the  funeral  gifts  are  weapons  wherewith  in  other 
fields  ta  chase  the  gigantic  deer,  the  cave-lion,  the  cave-bear,  and 
woolly  rhinoceros, — we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  tracing  back 
the  sacred  fites  of  burial,  and,  more  interesting  still,  a  belief  in 
a  future  stat%  to  times  long  anterior  to  those  of  history  and 
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tradition.  Eude  and  superstitious  as  may  liave  been  the  savage 
of  that  remote  era,  he  still  deserved,  by  cherishing  hopes  of  a 
hereafter,  the  epithet  of '  noble '  which  Diyden  gave  to  what  he 
seems  to  have  pictured  to  himself  as  the  primitive  condition  of 
our  race: 

*  As  nature  first  made  man. 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  flavage  ran.'" 
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,  THE  WALDElSrSIAN  FOKQERIES. 

That  the  end  justifies  the  means,  is  a  principle  which 
has  very  often  been  imputed  to  Catholics  j  and  the  success 
of  the  imputation  has  given  it  a  strange  vitality  in  spite  of 
indignant  repudiation,  and  in  the  face  of  a  refutation  sup- 
plied by  the  practice  of  those  -whose  lives  have  represented 
the  ideas  of  the  Church.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Je- 
suits were  seriously  injured  in  reputation  by  the  persistency 
•with  which  this  maxim  -was  attributed  to  them  by  Protes- 
tant and  Jansenist  enemies.  The  supposed  immoral  policy 
of  the  Society  was  a  very  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  sought  to  convince  the  world  that  it  ought  to  be 
suppressed.  But  in  reality  the  very  maxim  with  which  the 
Jesuits  were  reproached  was  carried  out  by  the  party  that 
pretended  to  denounce  it.  For  among  the  measures  by 
which  the  Protestants  endeavoured  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  their  doctrines,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  was  the 
wholesale  forgery  of  historical  testimony,  and  the  deliberate 
interpolation  and  Corruption  of  texts.  In  the  following 
pages  we  propose  to  notice  one  memorable  instance  of  this 
policy — the  spurious  history  of  the  Waldenses,  devised  by 
the  Reformed  Church  in  France.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  forgeries  that  history  records. 

The  Waldenses  originated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  from  a  certain  Waldus  of  Lyons,  whose  name  they 
bear.  This  is  stated  by  the  most  credible  authorities  of 
those  times,  and  by  the  oldest  writers  of  the  Waldenses 
themselves,  and  is  confirmed  by  their  earliest  confessions. 
The  opinion  that  Waldus  joined  a  sect  which  already  existed, 
and  took  his  name  from  it,  or  that  the  name  was  derived 
from  Vallis,  must  be  rejected. 

Waldus  of  Lyons,  hearing  the  gospel  read  in  the  Mass, 
was  seized  one  day  with  an  earnest  desire  to  know  its  mean- 
ing. He  obtained  the  assistance  of  two  priests,  one  of  whom 
translated  the  gospels  for  him  into  his  own  tongue,  while 
the  other  lent  him  the  use  of  his  pen.  By  degrees  other 
books  of  Scripture  were  translated,  and  Waldus  caused  ex- 
tracts to  be  made  from  the  patristic  writings,  which  were 
translated,  and  arranged  under  heads.  He  employed  himself 
diligently  in  the  study  of  these  translations,  without  yet 
showing  any  desire  of  preaching.  The  books  ofthe  Old  Testa- 
ment were  not  forgotten  ;  and  Yvonet  is  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  Waldenses  reject  the  Old  Testament,  and  only  use  the 
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Gospels  in  their  controversy  'with  the  Catholics,  in  the.  bec^ 
lief  that  since  the  Gospels  came>  all  that  peceded  them,  is: 
abolished.  The  contrary  is  proved  by  their'  commentary* 
on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  and  by  their  frequent  habit. cm^. 
taking  texts  for  their  sermons  from  the  Old  TestamenL> 
Farts  of  it  were  also  ocmtained  in  the-  translatioa  of  Scrip* 
ture  which  was  presented  to  Alexander.  III. 

WaJdus  was  attracted  especially  by  the  poverty  of  Christy, 
and  by  His  utterances  concerning  poverty  and  the  danger 
of  wealth.    Our  Lord's  command  to  leave  all  thixig^,  and  to 
follow  Him,  decided  him  to  sell  all  that,  he  possessed,  and. 
to  give  the  price  to  the  poor,  in  order  to  embrace  a.  statO/ 
of  perfect  evangelical  poverty.    This  determination  was  un- 
questionably brought   iJbout  by  the  example  of  the  early 
Christians,  and  by  extracts  from  the  Fathers,  which  we 
know'  from  the  use  afterwards  made  of  them  to  have  been 
selected  chiefly  -vfith  reference  to  this  mode  of  life.    Wal- 
dus  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  our  Lord's  injunction 
to  Hb  apostles  that  they  should  possess  nothing,  and  con-* 
tent  themselves  with  what  .was  absolutely  indispensable* 
He  understood  it  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  following. 
of  Christ.    Wten  he  compared  with  thia  standard  the  lives 
of  the  cler^  of  hid  time,  he  naturally  judged  that  though 
they  followed  the  Apostles  in  their  spiritual  office,  they  did, 
not  imitate  them  in  the  spiritual  life.   But,  as  he  himseU'  did 
actually  resemble  the  Apostles  in  this  respect,  he  deemed^ 
hitiosdf  really  their  successor;  and,  in  that  character,  he  un-> 
derstood  our  Lord's  command  to  the  Apostles  to  preach  the> 
gospel  as  addressed  to  himself.    He  was  no  sooner  alive  to.* 
this  conviction  than,  without  asking  the  leave  of  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  he  began  to  preach  in  public  places.   He  exhorted 
the  men  and  women  to  whom  he  expounded  the  gospel  to 
do  likewise,  and  despatched  them  into  the  surrounding  vil-- 
lages.     They  went,  both  men  and  women,  without  instrucr 
tion,  ran  through  the  streets,  entered  the  houses,  preached 
in  the  open  air  and  even  in  the  churches,  and  urged  others 
to  follow  their  example.     They  justified  the  practice  by. 
the   authority  of  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  and  by  the 
tradition  of  the  Churchy  in  which  they  maintained  that: 
many  laymen  had  proclaimed  the  Word  of  God    According 
to  the  Abbot  Bemaxd  of  Font-Caude,  there  were  certain  con- 
ditions under  which  the  laity  could  really  be  allowed  to 
preach,  such  as  that  they  should  not  have  wives^  and  should 
not  be  occupied  with  earthly  cares.    These  conditions  were 
accepted  by  the  Waldenses,  and  exacted  of  the  preachers^* 
Thus  the  celibacy  of  the  preachers  of  the  Word  was  added 
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to  the  precept  of  poverty ;  and  those  "who  were  married  parted 
from  tneir  wives.  These  were  the  perfect  ones,  the  real 
poor  Waldenses  of  Lyons,  This  development  of  a  definite 
class  of  preachers  put  an  end  to  the  preaching  women,  who 
were  transformed  into  a  sort  of  religious  order. 

At  the  time  when  the  Waldenses  were  founded,  there 
%«re  many  who  expected  the  coming  of  Antichrist  This 
was  probably  one  reason  why  the  e^ortations  of  the  new 
preachers  to  do  penance  because  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
at  hand,  met  with  so  much  attention  and  favour ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  works  of  the  Waldenses  that  their  preachers 
were  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  same  expectation. 

When  we  compare  thm  doctrine  of  the  early  Waldenses 
with  that  of  Calvin,  we  find  an  immeasurable  chasm  between 
them.  The  Waldenses  ascribed  the  fall  of  man  to  his  own 
free  will,  and  proceeded  on  the  decided  view  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  wiU  was  not  forfeited  by  the  fall,  although  ori- 
ginal sin  had  made  grievous  ravages  in  the  human  soul, 
so  that  man  of  himself  oould  produce  only  bad  and  rotten 
fruits.  According  to  their  doctrine,  all  men  may  be  saved, 
and  there  is  no  absolute  predestination.  **  There  is  not  a 
word,"  says  Herzog,  "  about  justifying  faith,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Reformation.  The  distinctive  system  of  St  Paul  is 
carefully  ignored,  and  only  those  points  are  dwelt  upon 
which  are  common  to  that  apostle  and  St  James.'' ^  On 
the  contrary,  the  Waldensian  doctrine  of  justification  is  in  all 
its  details  identical  with  the  Catholic.  Starting  from  the 
Catholic  view,  that  Christ  is  the  one  Redeemer  and  the  one 
Mediator,  they  hold  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  grace.  Man, 
they  believe,  cannot  begin  the  work  of  his  own  regeneration; 
he  must  wait  until  Gdd  begins  it  Grod  seeks  us  before  we 
seek  Him,  and  if  He  did  not,  we  should  never  seek  Him. 
Faith  must  be  the  beginning  of  the  new  life.  Belief  in  God, 
accompanied  by  the  fear  of  Him,  becomes  obedience  to  His 
will;  and  this  is  necessarily  followed  by  humility,  which 
does  not  proudly  discuss  the  commandments,  but  fulfils  them 
without  contention.  From  the  great  value  they  attached  to 
this  virtue,  the  Waldenses  also  called  themselves  HumUiatL 
But  they  considered  every  thing  vain  and  worthless  without 
the  real  keystone  of  virtue,  which  is  charity.  This  definition 
of  faith  B.ikd  charity,  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other, 
shows  in  an  especial  manner  how  Catholic  they  were  on  this 
point ;  and  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  Tridentine  doctrine  of 
justification,  far  from  being  a  novelty,  is  the  ancient  doctrine 
cf  the  Church.  We  are  told  in  the  Vergier:  "Through 
>  Die  BooMttisebm  Waldeiuer,  p.  190. 
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Faith  we  are  adopted  as  sons  of  God.  Without  Faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God.  Faith  must  be  sought  before  all 
things.  As  the  branches  of  a  tree  separated  from  the  trunk 
and  the  root  fall  and  decay,  so  works  are  useless  that  do  not 
proceed  from  the  firm  basis  of  Faith.''  But  as  works  art 
nothing  without  Faith,  so  Faith  is  nothing  without  works. 
In  innumerable  passages  Faith  alone  without  charity  aa^ 
works  is  represented  as  inoperative  for  justification.  In  X» 
Novd  Conjorby  81-96,  we  read:  "St.  James  shows  clearly 
and  definitely  that  man  cannot  save  himself  by  Faith  alone. 
Faith  that  is  not  faithfully  joined  to  works  is  dead  and 
empty.  St.  Paul  confirms  the  truth  that  the  hearer  of  tiie 
Law  cannot  save  himself.  For  as  in  man  there  are  two 
component  parts  combined  together,  the  soul  and  the  body, 
in  this  life,  so  Faith  and  Works  form  one  combined  whole, 
by  which  man  obtains  ssilvation;  and  in  no  other  way.'' 
Hence  the  Waldemes  use  the  expression,  Fidee  Formata 
(Charitate),  and  speak ^f  Justification  by  works. 

They  hdd  that  BighteousnessL  is  communicated  only 
through  the  sacraments.  Did  they,  then,  acknowledge  the 
sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church  ?  According  to  Moneta, 
it  is  certain,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  French  Waldenses, 
that  they  confessed  that  the  Catholic  Church  possesses  a  real 
priesthood,  and  seven  true  sacraments,  and  that  the  Catholic 
priest  can  really  consecrate  the  body  of  our  Loid.  Moreover, 
the  Waldensian  books  show  that  they  believed  in  the  seven 
sacraments.  In  the  Epistola  Fidei  matrimony  is  termed 
the  fourth  sacrament  of  the  Church,  according  to  a  way  of 
counting  found  also  among  Catholics.  In  the  Paris  treatise 
De  Vitiis  et  Virtutibue  the  seven  sacraments  are  expressly 
named.  In  CaiUica  the  Sagramene  d$  la  yleyaa  are  spoken 
of  in  such  a  way  that  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Cnurch 
must  be  meant  In  a  formula  for  ordination  it  is  stated 
"  that  the  candidate  for  orders  is  questioned  also  concern* 
ing  the  seven  sacraments."  In  the  letter  of  the  Bohemian 
Brethren  to  King  Wladislaus,  of  the  year  1489,  wherein  they 
declare  their  separation  from  the  Church,  they  affirm  that 
they  recognise  the  seven  sacraments. 

Without  going  through  the  difierent  sacraments,  we  may 
say  with  certainty  that  they  accepted  Penance  and  the  Holy 
Eucharist  in  a  Catholic  sense.  ''  On  the  latter  point,"  says 
Dieckhofi*,  ''  we  have  no  grounds  for  attributing  to  them  a 
difierent  view  from  that  of  the  Church."^  In  like  manner, 
they  held  that  the  three  essential  parts  of  Penance  are  con^ 
trioionM  confession^  and  penUencia;  and  nobody  who  considers 
3  Die  Waldenser  im  Mittelalter,  p.  359. 
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.the  history  of  that  sacrament  will  discoyer  in  this  any  here- 
tical .elements.  Doubtless  they  had  their  own  priests,  who 
.ooaisidered  it  their  office  not  only  to  preach  but  to  hear  con- 
.fessions,  and  even  to  celebrate  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  As 
they  also  recognised  the  validity  of  Catholio  orders,  it  is  not 
:easy  to  determine  in  what  relation  the  Waldensiaji  and  the 
lOatholic  cleigy  stood  to  each  other. 

At  first  it  was  their  intention  not  at  all  to  exclude  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  bat  to  achieve  a  moral  reformation 
amongst  them ;  that  is  to  say,  they  included  the  clergy  in 
the  work  of  reform  which  they  wished  to  carry  out  in  the 
•  Chur9h.     This  is  the  special  object  of  the  author  of  the- Fir- 
mer de  Consollaciony  where  the  Catholic  clergy  is  reminded 
\of  the  qualities  necessary  for  its  state.    We  must  remember 
^  that  the  original  purpose  of  the  Waldenses  was  not  to  aban- 
'  don  the  Church,  but  to  tak^  a  certain  position  within  her 
pale.     This  was  understood  by  the  C^holic  writers,  and 
they  distinguished  between  Waldenses  and  heretics.    Ala- 
Jius  writes  his  Summa  ags^nst  Heretic^,  Waldenses,  Jews, 
and  Pi^aQS.     The  Council  of  Tarracond,  in  1 242,  directed 
that  those  who  were  received  into  the  Church  should  declare, 
"  **  Quod  non  sum  vel  fui  .Waldensis — nee  haereticua"     In  the 
year  1 179  they  even  appeared  before  the  Council  of  Latenm 
-with  their  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
-an  ecclesiastical  approbation.     It  was  only  when  this  had 
.been  refused  by  Alexander  III.,  and  they,  continuing  in  the 
same  path,  had  been  condemned  in  the  year  1184  by  Lo- 
.cius  III.,  that  their  position  towards  the  Church  became  an 
altered  one;  and  then  only  the  doctrine  sprang  up  that  Christ 
.had  indeed  conveyed  the  primacy  to  Peter  and  his  succes- 
sors, but  that  it  ha^  been  suspended  from  the  days  of  Pope 
Sylvester. 

The  organisation  of  the  sect  throws  some  further  light  on 
its  views.  According  to  Catholic  reports,  they  admitted  the 
•three  hierarchical  orders  of  the  Church, — bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon ;  but  we  are  not  told  whether  these  degrees  were  in- 
troduced among  themselves.  In  the  Waldensian  comment^ 
ary  on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  the  three  orders  are  men* 
tioned,  but  nothing  is  said  of  their  respective  functions. 
.Another  distinction,  however,  comes  forth  very  clearly  in 
their  system :  that  between  upper  and  lower,  senior  and 
junior  priests.  Two  priests  were  always  sent  together  on 
the  mission;  the  lower  and  junior  was  subject  to  the  other. 
*  Other  priests  there  were,  who  did  not  go  on  missions,  but 
** lived  in  monastic  community;  besides  which  there  Were 
communities  of  women.  For  our  inquiry  the  first  alone  are 
important 
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JTbey  were  ordamed  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  Their 
office  was  partly  to  preach,  partly  to  hear  confessions  and 
give  penance  and  absolution.  Herzog  describes  them  as  fol<- 
lows:  "When  they  could  not  preach,  they  delivered  their 
discourse  in  the  houses ;  they  read  portions  of  the  Bible  and 
other  books,  which  they  also  offered  for  sale ;  and  they 
prayed  on  their  knees  with  their  followers  who  were  present 
Their  chief  occupation  was  to  hear  confessions,  as  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  was  deemed  to  belong  to  the  priesthood  as  such ; 
and  the  decline  of  discipline  in  the  Church  gave  an  impulse 
to  their  activity.  The  penitent  confessed  on  his  knees  be^ 
fore  his  confessor,  and  tne  latter  pronounced  absolution- in 
terms  which  have  been  preserved  m  a  German  formulary  in 
-a  Strasbuxg  Ms.  of  the  date  of  1404  :  '  May  our  Lord,  who 
forgave  Zacheus,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Paul,  and  delivereSl 
Peter  from  his  chains,  forgive  thee  thy  sins.  May  the  Lorcl 
bless  and  preserve  Aee,  &c.'  "^ 

How  did  this  confession  and  A>solution  of  the  Waldeii- 
fiian  priests  stand  witB  respect  to  that  of  the  Catholics? 
Did  the  firat  exclucle  the  otherf  and  were  they  considered  of 
equal  value?  Herzog  say^:  '^  At  first  the  Wlddenses' directed 
their  penitents  to  the  Catholic  priests,  and  explained  to 
the  latter  the  proper  way  of  hearing  confessions."  Monete 
savs  of  the  French  Waldenses,  that  "  they  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  receive  .the  Holy  Eucharist  and  the  other  Sa- 
craments of  the  Catholic  Church,  if  they  could  obtain  them." 
JLnd  in  fact  they  did  receive  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic 
Church  until  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  order  to  settle  this  question,  we  must  examine  their 
ritual  in  the  administration  of  Communion.  In  their  own 
writings  there  is  no  trace  of  a  separate  Communion.  The 
Catholic  writers  give  more  information.  According  to  Inno- 
cent III.,^  the  Waldenses  had  on  some  occasions  begun  to 
administer  Communion  themselves.  According  to  Peter  of 
Yaux-Sernay,  they  held  that  in  case  of  need  they  could  con- 
secrate ;  and  such  cases  of  need,  in  which  Communion  was 
refused  them  in  the  churches,  may  have  often  occurred.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  they  were  induced  to  act  for  them- 
selves only  by  necessity,  in  consequence  of  being  denied  by 
the  Catholic  Church.  They  admitted  the  legitimate  autho- 
rity of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  consecrate  and  to  absolve  ;  but 
when  they  were  excluded  from  participation,  they  had  re- 
course to  absolution  and  consecration  by  the  hands  of  lay- 
men. They  found  a  welcome  consolation  in  the  controver- 
sies of- the  day.  They  took  their  departure  from  the  per- 
«..  *.    .^Die  BomanUchcn  WiUdenaer*  p.  210.  ^  .£pist.  xiiL  94. 
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fectly  true  principle  that  God  alone  remits  sins ;  and  they 
argued  that  although  forgiveness  had  been  made  conditional 
on  confession  to  a  priest,  and  on  his  absolution,  neverthelesB 
in  their  position  the  want  of  both  would  be  pardoned  them 
by  God.  But  we  are  unable  to  discern  from  their  books 
whether  confession  to  the  Waldensian  priests,  and  absolution 
by  them,  had  not  simply  the  character  of  the  confessions 
made  in  monasteries  b^ore  the  community,  without  being 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  confession  to  a  Catholic  priest,  or 
as  a  substitute  for  it  Perhaps  the  retention  oftheformnla 
deprecativa  in  the  absolution  is  intended  to  express  thia  For 
we  learn  with  certainty  from  the  Catholic  writers  that  the 
Waldenses  always  sought  the  Catholic  confession  as  well  as 
the  other  sacraments,  which  was  imputed  to  them  as  hypo- 
crisy by  the  Catholics;  while  the  Bohemian  Brethren  refused 
to  be  united  to  them  on  this  .account^  and  the  Calvinists 
made  it  a  condition  of  their  union  that  such  a  participation 
in  the  worshin  and  sacraments  of  the  Church  should  cease. 
In  the  IndexMlrrorum  it  is  eveil  reported  that  most  of  their 
teachers,  having  little  reliance  on  their  own  communion, 
came  to  conmiunion  in  the  Catholic  ChurcL^ 

The  singular  form  of  the  maxim»  '*  therefore  there  are 
two  ways  of  eating;  one  sacramental,  the  other  spiritual ; 
sacramental,  when  both  the  good  and  .the  bad  eat;  spiritual, 
when  only  the  good  partake,''^ — appears  to  us,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  good  are  the  Waldenses,  and  the  bad  the  Ca- 
tholics,^  to  imply  that  they  imputed  no  sacramental  charac- 
ter to  their  own  separate  communion,  but  regarded  it  only 
as  a  means  of  iJiQ  spiritual  communion.  They  probably 
meant  to  say:  When  we  receive  communion  with  the  Catho* 
lies,  we  communicate  sacramentally,  for  there  the  consecra- 
tion by  the  priest  completes  the  sacrament;  but  when  we 
communicate  alone,  among  ourselves,  we  do  not  possess  the 
sacrament,  and  can  therefore  receive  communion  only  spiri- 
tually. We  are  compelled  so  to  understand  it,  because  in  the 
Olosa  Pater  a  question  of  time  and  place  is  raised,  and  the 
sacramental  or  spiritual  character  of  the  communion  is  de- 
termined accordingly.  The  Waldensian  maxim  is  therefore 
very  different  from  that  of  Peter  Lombard :  **  £t  sicut  dum 

*  *'  Flarimi  tamen  ma^atromm  saonim,  non  habentes  multem  fidem  in 
hijasmodi  oommanione  propria,  ad  commanicandam  in  eocloua  TeniimC 
Bib.  Max.  xxr.  308. 

*  **  DoDoa  doas  manieras  son  de  maniar,  una  sagramental  e  aatre  sperital. 
Sagramental  es,  cant  lo  manian  li  bon  e  U  maL  Sperital,  cant  lo  manian  floIa> 
mcDt  li  bon."  * 

7  According  to  Caniica,  the  Waldenses  are  the  Jidd  Catholic^  the  Catho- 
I  lies  the  no/ Cotftolte.    See  Henog,  p.  206.  ^ 

i 
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sunt  res  illius  sacramenti,  ita  etiam  duo  modi  manducandi. 
Unus  sacramentalis,  quo  boni  et  mali  edunt ;  alter  spiritu- 
alia,  quo  soli  boni  manducant/'  Here  the  question  is  as  to 
the  manner  of  partaking,  which  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  communicant  According  to  the  Waldenses,  the  mode 
depends  on  the  time  and  place  of  receiving.  Otherwise  we 
must  assume,  what  nobody  can  believe,  that  the  good,  when 
thej  received  communion  with  the  bad,  merely  received  the 
sacramenty  but  not  spiritually. 

It  is  therefore  quite  natural  that,  from  the  want  of  a 
sacramental  character,  the  separate  communion  of  the  Wal- 
denses  did  not  long  contintie,  and  was  not  much  relied  upon 
by  themselves,  as  the  hidex  Errorum  expressly  says.  At 
first  they  received  communion  in  common  every  yeai*,  on 
the  evening  of  Maundy  Thursday ;  but  this  could  only  be 
held  when  the  officiating  minister  was  also  a  priest  {"  qui 
pneest  inter  eos^  si  est  sacerdoe^') ;  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  thev  intended  on  this  day  to  celebrate  a  sacramental 
communion.  This  could  <mly  be  so  long  as  they  had  Catho- 
lic priests  among  them.  After  that,  the  attempt  to  have  a 
sectarian  celebration  necessarily  disappeared,  as  it  had  done 
in  the  time  of  Yvonet  He,  as  well  as  the  Inquisition  of 
Toulouse,  in  1309  and  1323,  found  no  trace  of  a  separate 
administration  of  the  sacraments. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  theministry  of  Penance 
and  the  Holy  Eucharist  by  the  Waldensian  cleigy  was  only 
exceptional  Thev  moreover  retained,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Catholics,  the  other  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Church, — as  that  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  His  de- 
scent into  helL 

There  were  only  two  Catholic  doctrines  which  they  re- 
jected,— Purgatory,  and  the  Invocation  of  Saints.  Herzog, 
indeed  says  (p.  160),  that  in  all  the  extant  books  of  the 
Waldenses  belonging  to  the  period  previous  to  their  inter- 
course with  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  the  expression  pur^a- 
tori  never  occurs,  and  the  doctrine  is  not  expressly  denied. 
He  adds  that  the  earliest  Catholic  writers,  Alanus,  Bernard 
of  Font-Caude,  Peter  Monachus,  and  the  genuine  Rainerius, 
do  not  affirm  that  the  Waldenses  expressly  rejected  purga- 
tory. And  if  we  examine  their  statements  more  closely, 
we^  shall  find  that  they  spring  from  a  misunderstanding. 
Such  sentences  as  ^*in  hell  there  is  no  salvation,"" — '4n  hell 
there  is  no  place  for  repentance  and  for  forgiveness,  after 
death  no  more  time  for  tnese,""  involve  no  repudiation  of  the. 
Catholic  doctrine,  which  does  not  denv  either  that  with  the 
end  of  this  life  the  decision  ensues  for  heaven  or  hell,  or  that 
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.there  is  no  salvation  for  those  who  Maxe  in  helL  It  only 
maintains  that  those  who  at  their  deat^. are  found  just,  and 
are  at  once  among  the  heirs  of  beaTen^  may  yet  ha^e  some 
impurities  and  imperfections  t^n  them  which  must  be  re- 
moved, since  nothing  defiled  can  enter  heaven.  The  Wal- 
denses  do  not  contradict  the  doctrine  that  there  isno  deserv- 
ing heaveh  beyond  the  grave ;  nor  are  they  in  opposition  to 
the  Church  on  the  sutgeot  of  purgatory  when  they  say  '^that 
we  must  do  penance  here  below,  and  that. the  brief  penance 
of  this  life  determines  our  fate  in  eternity.^'  Even  their 
denial  of  the  efficacy  of  the  intercession  and  good  works  of 
the  living  to  alter  the  state  of  the  dead,  is  no  denial  of  pur- 
gatory, for  these  prayers  and  works  were  referred  by  theixi. 
to  hell,  and'  not  to  purgatory ;  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise^ 
the  doctrine  rejected  would  be,  not  thatbf  puxgatory,  but  thajt 
of  the  communion  i»f  the  militant  and  the  suffering  Church. 
.Catholic  writers,  indeed,  drew  from;  these  passages  the  conclu- 
sion that  "  the  purifying  punishment  was  held  to  be  only  in 
this  life"  (Stephanus  de  JBorbone^;  or,  as  Yvonet  says,  that 
no  purgatory  exists.  In  reality,  there  rseems  to  be  in  all 
this  only  a  silence  concerning  the  future,  and  the  mode  of 
its  accomplishment,  like  that  which  they  also  observed  with 
regard  to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  where  they  affirmed  nothing 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  bread  and  wine  becamie 
transsubstantiated  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  Our 
interpretation  is  moreover  supported  by  fiemaxd  of  Font^ 
Cauda  It  appears,  says  Dieckhoff  (p.  297),  that  they  hdd 
Tarious  opinions  as  to  the  way  to  heaven. after  death  ;  for, 
according  to  Bernard,  some  believed  that  the  souls  of  .die 
pious  are  at  once  conveyed  to  heaven  after  death;  while 
others  held  that  the  souls  of  the  just  are  first  of  all  received 
into  places  of  rest  (paradise),  until  at  the  last  day  they  enter 
the  real  heaven,  the  sidereas  marmones. 

The  Invocation  of  Saints  was  never  rejected  by  the  Wal- 
denses ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  its  actual  use  in  their 
works. 

Such  the  system  of  the  Waldenses  continued  down  to  the 
Beformation  ;  for  even  their  intercourse  with  the  Bohemian 
Brethren  produced  no  real  change.  Although  in  the  letters 
of  Wladislaus  of  Boh^nia,  and  of  Thomas  de  Fonte  .Citiculss, 
and  in  the  book  on  Antichrist,  a  eomplete:8eparation  fi^om 
the  Catholics  is  spoken  of;  and  although  in  these  writings 
the* Church  is  most  bitterly  assailed;  yet  the  doctrine  of  Jus- 
tifioation  by  Faith  and  of  Predestination  is  never  taught, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  is  never  directly  re^ 
jeeted,  and  it  is  .nowhere  stated  that  .thexae  jure  .eiily  turo. 
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Butmonasticism  and  the  Invocation  of  Saints  are  rejected, 
adoration  is  branded  as  idolatry,  and  oral  confession  and 
otker  acts  of  penance  are  reckoned  among  the  works  of  An- 
tichrist Here  there  is  a  decided  advance  beyond  the  for- 
mer opposition  to  the  Catholic  .Church,  but  still  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation. 

Even  in  the  books  borrowed  from  the  Hussites,  late  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  Waldenses  still  reckon  seven  sa- 
craments, though  with  some  admixture  of  Hussite  notions, 
whilst  characteristically  the  condition  of  a  worthy  commu- 
nion is  the  fides  formata.  Jn  the  interpretation  of  the  ten 
OMimandments  the  use  of  images  is  rejected ;  and  in  the 
Treatise  on  Purgatory  that  doctrine  also  is  given  up,  with 
an  appeal  to  the  Greek  Church.  In  the  Hussite  tract  on 
the  Invocation  of  Saints,  the  opposition  of  the  Waldenses  to 
the  Catholic  doetrine  on  that  point  is  much  more  decided 
The  book  on  the  Power  given  to  the  Vicars  of  Grod  contains 
a  long  argum^t  to  show  that  God  alone  forgives  sins ;  but 
even  herethe  simple  fides  of  John  Hus,  from  whom  the  boc^ 
is  partly  taken,  is  more  closely  defined  as  fides  formatcu 
The  transition  to  iiie  reformed  doctrines  is  not  accomplished 
in  the  Catechism  of  the  Waldenses.  To  the  question,  "How 
many  sacraments  are  there  V  the  answer  is  still,  *^  Two  are 
necessary  and  common  to  all ;  the  others  are  not  of  equal 
necessity/' 

In  this  period,  before  the  Reformation,  but  influenced 
by  the  Hussites,  the  Waldenses  revised  their  own  book 
Ohsa  Patevy  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  the  most  decided 
hostility  to  the  doctrine  of  Transsubstantiation,  while  the 
greatest  weight  is  attached  to  the  spiritual  communion. 
This  was  their  tone  in  the  time  of  Seissel,  archbishop  of 
Turin,  who  sawa  great  deal  of^^hem  at  the  beginning  of  the 
'sixteenth  centm^. 

Even  in  their  reports  to  the  Befoimers,  (Ecolampadius 
and  Bucer,  in  1530,  they  still  held  i»&t  by  their  old  doctrines 
and  practicea  They  had  still  their  unmarried  clergy,  who 
•were  ordained  by  imposition  of  hands,  after  receiving  com- 
munion, and  were  then  sent  forth  .two  and  two ;  :and  the 
semor  in  orders  was  still  the  superior.  '^  Likewise  we  hold 
that  there  is  no  mediator  with  .God  excepting  Jesus  Christ ; 
.but  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  holy,  humble,  and  full  of 
.grace ;  we  believe  the  same  of  all  the  other  Saints,  persuaded 
that  they  are  awaiting  in  heaven  the  resurrection  of  their 
bodies  at  the  last  day."  After  this  life,  they,  believed  in  only 
two  places, — paradise  for  the  elect/and  hell  for  the  damne^ 
*«-^aiid  they  utterly  .denied  purgatory.   They  also  rejected  the 
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festivals  of  the  saints  and  their  vigils,  holy  water,  regular 
fasts,  and  especially  the  mass,  which  they  learned,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Taborites,  to  abominate.  Still  they  retained 
the  seven  sacraments ;  and  George  Morel  significantly  adds 
to  his  account:  "In  this,  however,  we  erred,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, inasmuch  as  we  thought  that  there  were  more 
than  two  sacraments."'  Even  auricular  confession  was  still 
deemed  useful ;  and  the  sacraments  were  received,  not  from 
Waldensian  priests,  but  from  the  Oatholic  clergy. 

The  same  old  system  of  the  Waldenses  appears  in  the 
forty-seven  questions  which  were  submitted  to  the  two  Be* 
formers.  The  hierarchical  order  of  episcopate,  priesthood,  and 
diaconate,  still  seems  to  them  of  apostolic  institution;  the 

S'ft  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  Peter  makes 
:m  the  head  of  the  Church,  although  the  effect  of  the 
Beformation  is  to  make  them  waver  in  their  idea  of  the 
power  which  the  keys  confer.  Thty  knew  as  yet  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  canonical  and  the  deutero-canonical — or,  as 
thev  call  them,  uncanonical^books  of  Scripture ;  and  they 
still  regarded  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  Bible  a^s  dangerous 
for  the  people.  In  a  different  spirit  to  that  which  we  have 
just4»een  exemplified.  Morel  asks :  "  whether  there  are  more 
than  two  sacraments,  as  the  papists  say  there  are  seven  f 
Now  they  begin  to  doubt  whether  there  are  commandments 
and  counsels  of  Christ.  The  question,  ''whether  it  is  right 
that  the  servants  of  the  Word  (t.  e.  the  Waldensian  clergy) 
should  administer  the  uses  and  ceremonies  of  the  sacra- 
ments when  they  can,"  shows  how  little  Morel  thought  of 
breaking  off  the  attendance  at  the  Catholic  service.  Ihe 
views  of  the  Beformers  on  the  worthlessness  of  works,  and 
the  sola  fides,  are  incomprehensible  to  them :  on  these  points, 
says  Morel,  they  require  particular  instruction.  Their  great- 
est difficulty  came  nom  what  they  heard  and  read  in  Luther 
about  free  will  and  predestination.  They  had  always  be- 
lieved that  some  power  was  implanted  in  man  by  Ood,  and 
that  man  can  do  something  by  its  means,  although  God  first 
moves  him, — otherwise,  they  could  not  see  how  so  many  posi- 
tive and  negative  commandments,  as  Erasmus  explained,  were 
to  be  understood.  ''  Concerning  predestination  we  believed 
that  the  Almighty  knew  infinitely  before  the  creation  of 
heaven  and  earth  who  would  be  saved  and  who  would  be 
lost^  but  that  He  had  created  all  men  for  eternal  life,  and 
that  the  damned  were  lost  by  their  own  fatdt,  because  th^ 
would  not  obey  or  observe  the  commandmeatsi  -But  if 
.  every  thing  happens  by  necessity,  as  LutheP'gaya^  ^sise  who 
are  predestined  for  life  cannot  be  damned,  nor  the  others 
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saved,  because  the  divine  decree  cannot  be  baffled.  Where* 
fore,  then,  should  there  be  so  many  irritings,  preachers,  and 
physicians  for  the  body?  For  through  them  nothing  hap- 
pens, more  or  less,  because  every  thing  happens  by  neces- 
sity.'' 

In  the  letter  to  (Ecolampadius,  it  is  true,  they  say,  '^in 
all  things  we  agree  with  you,  differing  from  you  only  in  this^ 
that,  through  our  fault  and  the  dullness  of  our  spirit,  we  un« 
derstand  the  Scripture  far  less  well  than  you.'"  We  have  seen 
what  this  deficiency  was,  and  how  great  was  the  difference 
from  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers. 

CEcolampadius  insisted  in  his  answer  on  the  immediate 
abandonment  of  the  Catholic  -communion,  and  of  participa- 
tion in  the  ''abominable  mass,"  picturing  in  the  darkest 
colours  the  horrors  of  Antichrist.  Bucer  did  the  same ;  but 
his  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  number  of  the 
sacraments  is  remarkable:  "We  know  no  sacraments  but 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper :"  Jifoe  rum  haven  coneau  is 
a  wrong  translation  of  notnmme^  which  Bucer  must  have 
written  in  his  Latin  reply.  This  mistranslation  played  after- 
wards, as  we  shall  see,  a  very  important  part 

When  Morel  returned  to  M^rindol  from  his  missiott  to 
Bucer  and  (Ecolampadius,  he  declared  publicly  to  his  breth- 
ren, not  that  their  doctrine  entirely  agteed  with  that  of  the 
Reformers,  but  ''in  how  many  and  what  grave  errors  they 
lived,  with  which  their  old  priests  had  misled  them,  and 
guided  them  astray  from  the  right  path  of  piety.''  In  Pro- 
vence the  Waldenses  appear  to  have  decided  at  once  in 
favour  of  a  junction  with  the  Reformation.  The  final  step 
was  taken  at  the  assembly  in  the  Valley  of  Angrogne,  on  the 
12th  of  September  1532,  at  which  all  the  Italian  Waldenses 
were  represented  by  their  clergy,  and  to  which  an  embassy 
from  the  Swiss  community  had  been  invited.  Farel  and 
the  pastor  Saunier  represented  the  Swiss  ;  and  here,  under 
FareVs  influence,  the  teaching  and  practices  of  the  Wal- 
denses were  brought  into  agreement  with  those  of  the  Re- 
formers. Even  predestination  and  the  rejection  of  free  will 
were  adopted  as  articles  of  faith.  "  Whoever  asserts  free  will 
utterly  denies  predestination  and  the  grace  of  God."  The 
Scripture,  it  was  declared,  knows  only  of  two  sacraments. 
Baptism  and  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Now  at  length  unity  was  established  between  the  Wal- 
denses and  the  Protestants,  though  not  without  creatine  an 
opposition  party  among  those  who  wished  to  remain  faitnfiil 
to  the  ^nd^JdmssB  of  their  fathers.    The  Bohemian  Brethren  . 
also  dedaced  themselves  against  this  measure  of  the  Walden« 
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868;  The  Befomudioa  amang  tiiem  iras  not  immediittdy 
earned  out. evcrf  ifv^faere.  Its  Ttctorj-rvas  not  decided. tiU 
the  union-of  tb»  Yalleys,  inthejear  1671. 

The  polemics  of  the  Catholic  dmnes  against  Proteslan* 
tism  rested  mainly  on  the  want  of  succession,  and  perpetually 
repeajtod  the  question  where  the  Church  could  hare  been  be- 
fore the  RefonnatioD  if  Catholicism  had  completely  abjured 
the  true  Christianity ;  and  the  Protestants  saw  the  import- 
asiee  of  meeting  the  reproach.  Fortius  purpose  the  enormous 
forg«7^f  the  Ustory  of  the  Waldenses  was  deyised.  Perhaps 
there  was  the  additional  motive  of  reconciling  the  Waldenses 
tiiemselTes  with  the  Protestant  system^  which  was  so  entirely 
new  to  them.^  Herzog  may  he  right  in  assuming  this ;  bat 
he  has  done  the  Waldenses  great  injustice  by*  attributing  to 
them  alone  this  falsificatiou  of  their  own  documents,  and  by 
supposing  that  it  was  done  iti  their  interest,  and  for  their  ad- 
VBAtage  only.  ^'  This  retrospective  reformation,*'  he  says,  ^^was 
connected  with  the  circumstance  that  the  leaven  of  Catholi* 
dsm  had  not  yet  been  comjpletely  deared  away  from  the  ndnds 
of  the  Waldenses.  For  what  is  the  common  source  of  aU 
such  attempts  to  give  an  earlier  origin  to  the  sect  ?  Simply 
the  Catholic  principle,  that  the  age  of  adoctrine  is  the  proof 
of  its  truth.  True  disciples  of  the  Reformation  would  theie* 
fore  never  have  had  recourse  to  that  principle.  Conse(|uently 
the  Waldenses  were  in  reality  obeying  a  Catholic  impnlse 
v^en  they  endeavoured  to  give  a  IVotestant  character  to 
their  pnast  history,  and  to  l£eir  literature.'*  On  liie  con- 
trary, it  is  precisely  the  genoine  disciples  of  the  Beformers 
who  had  recourse  to  this  principle,  unless  the  members  of 
the  whole  reformed  church  o£  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  denied  that  character.  The  cause 
of  falsification  is  wrongly  described  by  Herzog  when  he  writes: 
'^The  Protestants  who  accq>ted  the  statements  of  the  Wal- 
denses were  impelled  by  party  interest,  supported  by  want. of 
criticism,  and  by  their  ignorance  of  the  scattered  documents^ 
which  were  written,  moreover,  in  a  strange  extinct  tongue/^ 

B  This  may  be  gatliend,  for  instance,  from  the  serenteentk  national  svsckI, 
of  Gap,  in  1603»  matt^.  part  art  1 6.  **  Sur  la  letCre  des  fibres  de  la  Yal^  de 
Barcelone,  demandant  quelle  condaite  lis  doirent  tenir  maintenant  qu'ils  soot 
en  danger  d'etre  priTds  par  le  due  de  SaToie  da  libre  exerciee  de  la  mm 
Beli^ion  qu'ils  professent?  La  Compagnie,  Tonlant  leur  donner  toute  laccp"  • 
solation  possible,  les  exhortede  perseverer  constammenfc  dans  la  dite  pfotes* 
sion  avee  ceux  des  anltes  values  du  Fl^moufc,  leur  promettant  les  nreoef 
seoonis  de  charit6^  en  oas  quMls  soient  molesIA  on  exiles,  qa*i  osnx  ipiitfjt 
unia  aTco  noos  par  nne  mSme  dootrine  et  diseiplineu"  The  question  eTideai^r 
was,  whether  in  their  extremilj  thej  might  not  return  to  th^ir  old  \im 
tioDs,  to  the  concealment  of  their  .religion,  and  partaking  in  the  Catholia  i 
▼ice.  •". 
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Hhe  Protestants  did  not  accept  these  statements  from  the 
Waldensesj  bat  fabricated  them  themselvesi  not  in  uneritieal 
ignorance,  but  bjineans^of  the  most  arbitrarj  kind  of  criti-r 
cism,  ^vemed  bj  the  interest  of  their  party.  Herzog,  indeed^ 
admits^ that  there  are  few  examjdes  of  such  a  forgery,  though 
analogies  are  not  entirely  wanting.  The  manner  in  which  it 
was  accomplished  we  now  proceed  to  describe. 

The  articles  of  the  ITnion  of  the  Valleys  in  1571  com- 

Sleted  iixe  alliance  of  the  Waldensian  and  the  Reformed 
octrines ;  but  from  the  very  first  the  false  expression  was  in* 
troduced,  that  these  were  the  articles  of  the  old  union  con* 
timiie  de  pire  en  file.  The  Historia  breve  e  vera  degP  affari  dei 
VcUdesi  delle  Valle,  an  Italian  Ms.  at  Cambridge,  says  that  the 
reformed  doctrines  "vdiich  now  prerailed  among  the  Wal- 
denses  had  be^i  taught  for  five  hundred  years,  aAd,  ao> 
cordii^g  to  the  pedigree  of  the  Yalley  themselves,  had  been 
handed  down  ftom  father  4;o  son  from  time  immemorial 
Yigneaux  translated  this  book  into  French,  If  it  contained 
this  assertion  from  the  time'  when  ii  was  written, — ^for  it  was 
afterwards  involred  in  the  process  of  falsification^ — ^there 
was^at  any  rate,  no  intentional  deceit  The  intention  was 
only  to  express  what  the  Protestants  meant  by  their  even 
iben  frequent  appeals-  to  the  Waldenses.  The  Catholics  had 
not  failed  to  represent  the  Protestants  as  ofishoots  of  the 
Waldenses,  and  the  common  testimony  of  both  sides  is  cited 
as  evidence  of  the  transmission  depire  enfiis  qf  the  fabulous 
history  by  the  first  author  of  the  forgery.^" 

Perrin,  pastor  at  Nions  in  Dauphin^,  published  his  Hie^ 
Uire  dee  Vaudois  in  1618  and  1619,  and  first  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Waldenses  was  ''in  all 
points  conformable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  the  doctrine 
now  received  in  the  reformed  church."  His  chief  purpose 
was  to  refute  the  taunt,  ''where  was  the  Church  in  the  past 
centuries  ?""  And,  according  to  the  words  of  his  dedication, 
"  this  history  would  shut  the  mouths  of  opponents."  In  fact, 
he  gained  his  object,  although  he  contradicted  all  the  Ca- 
thoUc  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  he  rested  his  case  on 
the  writings  of  the  Waldenses  themselves,  which  were  acces- 
sible only  to  himself  and  a  few  others. 

The  appearance  of  Perrin's  work  was  the  signal  for  an 

^  GiUe«,  Hifltoire  EccUdiastique,  p*  3S2. 

*^  Perrin,  Histoire  dea  Yaudois,  1.  44  sq.,  i.  61  sq.  **  II  ne  faat  done  plat 
4iyivite^d6  rtmciennet^  de  la  doctrine,  ains  seulement  de  la  pnret^  d'icelle: 
paiSQiie  non  fwulement  par  le  dire  mimes  dee  adTereaires  des  Vandoia  et  de  la 
demere  Befomkatioiii  etc."    L^ger,  i.  29. 

**  ^Qoe  c'est  done  sans  raiaon  qu'on  demande  ou  eatatt  I'figliae  ea  alteleft' 
paaa^.** 
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ever-increasing  falsification  of  the  Waldensian  histoiy,  which 
has  continued  down  to  our  day.  Perrin  had  been  satisfied 
with  tracing  the  reformed  doctrines  to  a  period  before  the 
Reformation,  and  showing  that  they  were  held  by  the  Wal- 
denses ;  he  had  referred  the  origin  of  the  Waldenses  to 
Waldus,  and  had  used  their  books  as  very  ancient  authori- 
ties, without  fixing  definite  dates  upon  them.  The  next 
historian  of  the  Waldenses,  Gilles,  carried  the  work  of  forg- 
ing farther :  the  third  writer  of  the  series^  L^ger,  completed 
all  that  remained  to  do*  He  begins  by  stating  that  the 
Waldenses  derived  their  doctrines  firom  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  or  at  lieast  from  his  immediate  disciples,  and  had 
kept  them  unchanged  to  the  Reformation ;  so  that  it  is  his 
principal  object  to  prove  the  continuity  of  this  apostolic 
succession,  which  Perrin  and  Gilles  had  overlooked,  and 
also  to  show  that  the  doctrines  consequently  never  needed 
to  be  reformed.  We  shall  return  presently  to  his  arguments, 
but  we  will  first  follow  the  eourse  of  this  delusion  through 
various  works  down  to  the  present  time. 

In  1732  George  Conrad  Rieger  published  an  account  of 
the  Protestants  who  emigrated  fix)m  Salzbuig.^^  He  says, 
that  "  if  the  Waldenses  really  sprang,  as  some  supposed,  firom 
the  Albigenses  and  Petrobrusians,  they  would  indeed  be  some* 
what  older  ^  (than  Waldus),  "  but  still  too  young  to  be  cited 
as  adversaries  of  the  papacy  from  the  earliest  times,  when 
the  claws  of  the  Pope  nrst  appeared.  For  we  should  desire 
to  discover  in  history  such  societies  as  opposed  the  papacy 
more  and  more  vigorously  from  the  beginning  of  its  rise  in 
Christendom,  and  ran  parallel  with  it,  as  Sam  and  his  men 
marched  on  one  side  of  the  hill,  and  David  and  his  men  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hilL''  Rieger's  argument  is  the  most 
ludicrous  that  can  be  imagined.  They  have  their  doctrine 
probably  from  St.  Paul ;  for  if  he  went  to  Spain,  he  no  doubt 
passed  the  Alps. 

Eighteen  years  later  Leger's  History  of  the  Walder^ 
was  translated  into  German  by  the  Baron  von  Schweinitz, 
and  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Baumgarten,  one  of 
the  founders  of  rationalism,  who  wrote  a  preface,  explains 
the  importance  of  the  information  the  work  contains.  Ac- 
cording to  him  "  it  conclusively  refutes  various  arguments 
which  the  advocates  of  the  papacy  were  accustomed  to  use 
as  serviceable  prejudices  for  the  defence  of  their  cause ;" 

^  **  Salzband  Oottei  mit  der  erangelisch-salsbai^BehMi  Gemttnde,  tider 
ansfuhrliche  nnd  eriMraliche  EnShlung  ron  dem  Unpnmg  und  sonderbtreit 
Erhaltnng,  wie  auch  andern  merkwurdigen  Sohieksalen  derer  tod  eioem 
balben  Jahr  her  ana  dem  Ersbifltimm  SaUburg  emigrirenden  eTaageliiebeB 
Christen."    Stuttgart,  1782. 
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that  is  to  say,  ''the  ancient,  constant^  and  undisturbed 
possession  which  that  church  professes  to  have  enjoyed  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century  in  respect  of  her  ceremonial  and 
her  doctrines,  as  well  as  of  the  claims,  privileges,  and  rights 
connected  with  them,  together  with  the  right  of  prescription 
against  all  contradiction  which  is  derived  from  them/'  It 
is  the  same  thing  as  regards  ''  the  pretence  of  this  party 
that  it  is  the  universal  church,  and  was  generally  recognised 
as  such  until  the  Protestant  separation."  This  is  also  a  re- 
futation of  the  view  "  that  Luther  and  his  colleagues  had 
no  predecessors,  that  there  was  no  true  church  before  their 
time,  since  the  Roman  Church  was  not  the  true  one.  .  .  /' 
''  The  third  great  use  of  this  history  must  be  considered  to 
be,  that  it  clearly  exposes  the  injustice  of  the  claim  of  some 
recent  communities  to  the  uninterrupted  connection  with 
these  old  evangelical  churches,  and  the  wrongfulness  of  the 
schism  and  disturbance  of  our  church  sometimes  founded 
on  this  pretence  by  those  who  have  deserted  it.  If  the 
pretence  of  Count  Zinzendorfs  adherents,^'  the  Moravians, 
that  they  spring  from  the  ancient  churches,  the  Bohemian 
Brethren  and  the  Waldenses,  had  not  been  so  often  solemnly 
repeated  in  published  works,  and  maintained  with  the  great- 
est obstinacy,  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  impudence 
would  go  so  far  as  to  outrage  with  such  a  falsehood  both  the 
church  which  they  abandon,  and  the  old  communities  whose 
name  and  reputation  they  abuse  and  dishonour."  So  strong 
was  the  desire,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  to  repre- 
sent the  Protestants  as  descendants  of  the  Waldenses.  In 
the  year  1796  the  pastor  Brez,  who  came  from  the  Walden- 
sian  Valleys,  and  who  maintained  that  their  Pauline  church 

'*  **•  It  U  curions  to  remark  what  has  been  made  till  very  recently  of  this 
fiction  of  an  independent  and  pure  suoeession  of  episcopal  orders  among  the 
Waldenses  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  caused  their  bishops  to  be  consecrated  by  a  so-called 
bishop  of  the  Waldenses,  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  and  supposed  that  in 
this  way  they  obtained  an  apostolic  succession  independent  of  Rome.  After 
their  community  had  been  dissolved  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  the  descendants 
of  their  bishops  handed  down  the  episcopal  consecration  which  they  believed 
that  they  possessed  by  the  imposition  or  hands,  which  they  generaUy  gave  to 
their  sons.  In  this  manner  the  celebrated  Jablonski,  preacher  to  the  court 
of  Prussia,  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  measures  of 
the  government  of  Berlin  early  in  the  last  century,  had  received  this  consecra- 
tion in  the  cradle  from  his  faiher,  who  belonged  to  a  family  of  Bohemian 
Brethren,  and  several  General  Superintendents  were  made  bishops  by  him. 
Zinsendorf  was  also  consecrated  by  him,  and  thus  transferred  into  the  com- 
munity which  he  founded  the  orders  which  had  been  received  through  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  from  the  Waldenses.  Even  in  our  own  day  Baron  Bunsen 
has  gravely  declared  in  his  book  on  the  future  of  the  Church,  that  the  Pro- 


testant Church  could  obtain  an  episcopal  consooration,  going  back  to  the 
Apostles  and  independent  of  Rome,  through  the  Moravians."  Dieckhoff,  Die 
Waldenser  Im  Mitlelalter,  p.  8. 
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was  of  equal  authority  with  that  of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  sud 
in  his  Histoire  des  Vaudois  (i.  43),  that  the  Reformers  had 
been  instructed  by  the  Waldenses,  for  "our  churches  are 
the  mother-church  of  all  reformed  churches." 

Even  in  our  critical  generation  this  opinion  has  not  only 
survived,  but  has  found  new  advocates,  such  as  Muston,  in 
his  Histoire  des  Vaudois  des  VaUees  du  Piemont  et  de  leurs 
'Colonies.  This  work  called  forth  the  answer  of  Monsignore 
Charvaz, — Recherches  Historiqv£s  sur  la  vitntable  Origine 
des  VaiidoiSj — and  the  result  was  not  to  the  advantage  of 
the  cause  which  Muston  had  undertaken  to  defend.  He, 
however,  reiterated  his  statements  in  the  year  1851,  in  his 
work  VIsToel  des  Alpes,  premQre  Histoire  complHe  des 
Vaudois.  '  Pour  years  previously  Monastier  had  published  a 
Hisioire  de  VEglise  Vaudoise,  with  the  same  tendency. 
Both  of  fhese  writers  are  Waldenses,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently not  entirely  impartial;  but  the  same  views  are 
maintained  by  the  Greijnan  Hahn,  in  the  second  yolume  of 
his  History  of  (he  Medieval  Heretics. 

A  practical  interest  attaches  at  the  present  day  to  this 
acdbunt  of  the  history  of  the  Waldenses.  The  government  of 
Turin  actively  encourages  the  sect,  which  receives  lai]g€ 
sums  from  Protestant  countries;  and  pains  are  taken  to 
represent  it  to  the  Italians  in  an  attractive  light,  as  a  broad 
church  which  has  preserved  the  light  of  the  Crospei  from 
the  earliest  ages,  and  through  evil  times,  and  may  now  serve 
as  a  proper  rallying-point  for  the  different  forces  that  are  hos- 
tile to  Catholicism.  In  December  1853  a  large  Waldensian 
church,  capable  of  containing  two  thousand  people,  was 
solemnly  opened  at  Turin.  It  had  cost  above  8000/.,  no 
part  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  Waldenses  themselves, 
of  whom  at  that  time  there  were  not  aboye  three  hundred 
at  Turin.  At  Genoa  there  were  none ;  but  an  old  church 
was  bought  for  them  by  the  Protestant  association.  "  Only 
in  our  own  day,"  says  a  Protestant  divine, "  first  of  all  under^ 
Charles  Albert,  did  the  Waldenses  obtain  liberty  of  con- 
science in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Since  that  time  they 
have  founded  congregations  in  several  towns.  This  opens  a 
new  phase  in  the  history  of  the  Waldenses,  on  the  future 
consequences  of  which  the  historian  must  suspend  his  judg^ 
ment  In  many  quarters  great  hopes  have  been  founded  on 
this  new  deTelopment  of  their  community.    Some  have  ex- 

Eected  that  the  Waldenses,  as  the  only  Protestant  sect  that 
.  as  subsisted  in  Italy  in  former  times,  will  form  the  centre 
of  that  significant  movement  which  has  spread  of  late  in 
Northern  Italy  and  in  Tuscany.     This  belief  is  particularly 
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strong  in  England,  where  all  efforts  are  made,  and  not 
always  with  proper  means,  to  promote  the  evangelical  move- 
ment in  Italy.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Protestant  Church 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Italians  if  it  presented  itself 
not  as  something  foreign,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  national  reli- 
gion. But  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  it  is  wrong,  in  matters 
of  faith,  not  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  power  of  the  truth, 
and  on  the  preaching  of  the  pure  Word^  of  God,  this  opinion 
is  also  unfounded,  and  a  sign  of  the  usual  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  the  Continent  among  Englishmen,  inasmuch  as  the 
Waldenses  represent  the  Italian  nationality  neither  in  cus- 
toms nor  in  speech.  In  contrast  with  these  expectations,  it 
appears  that  divisions  are  arising  between  those  Waldenses 
who  cling  to  their  traditions,  and  the  new  uncertaui  1^- 
dencies  of  the  evangelical  movement  in  Italy,  '^hich  have 
already  manifested  themselves  in  a  schism  among  the  com- 
munities at  Turin.''** 

Bossuet  had  already  remarked,  in  his  History  of  ike  Vor 
riations,  that  the  date  of  the  tract  on  Pu^atory  must  be 
erroneous ;  that  no  man  could  point  out  a  library  contaipiing 
the  works  of  the  Waldenses  ;  that  Perrin  was  expecting  too 
much  if  he  thought  men  would  be  satisfied  by  his  merely 
quoting  "  vieux  livres  des  Vaudois  f  and  that  there  was 
ground  for  suspecting  the  Waldensian  books  to  have  been 
prepared  or  altered  by  the  reformed  Waldenses  of  the  school 
of  Farel.  Bossuet  was  right ;  but  he  had  no  proof  of  the 
justice  of  his  accusation.  Such  a  proof  it  was  reserved  for 
out  time  to  supply. 

The  first  of  our  contemporary  writers  who  questioned 
the  dates  of  the  Waldensian  books  was  Maitland.*®  He  was 
followed  by  Dr.  Todd,  in  his  Discourses  on  ike  Prophecies 
relating  to  Antichrist,  and  in  the  British  Magazine  of  1841, 
where  he  descril>ed  the  Waldensian  Ms.  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College.  The  enquiry  which  they  had  begun  was 
brought  to  a  termination  by  two  Protestant  divines  in  Ger- 
many, Dieckhofi,  who,  in  1851,  came  near  the  solution,  and 
Herzog,  who,  after  extensive  researches  at  Geneva  and  Dub- 
lin, finally  settled  the  question.**  We  will  examine  the  pro- 
cess of  the  forgery  he  has  discovered. 

>^  Dieckhoff,  p.  6.  The  WaldeoMS  hare  estabitbed  a  reriew  at  Turin, 
La  buona  Novella,  for  the  especial  object  of  defending  th«  existence  of  the 
»ect  in  the  early  centuries,  and  of  vindicating  for  it  the  paternity  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

", Facta  and  Docuoients  illostrative  of  the  History,  Doctrine,  and  Rites  of 
the  ancient  Albigenses. 

»*  Dieckhoif,  Die  Waldenser  im  Mittelalter,  1S51;  Herzog,  De  Waldes- 
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A  record  was  preserved  of  Morel's  negotiation  with  OBleo- 
lampadius  and  Bucer.  Herzog  found  on  examination  that 
'Hhe  Ms.  has  been  corrupted  by  a  later  hand,  indeed  by 
several  hands,  and  Perrin  made  use  of  the  interpolated  Ms. 
But  there  are  other  interpolations  which  Perrin  did  not  use, 
and  Perrin's  text  exhibits  interpolations  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  Ms/'  We  shall  presently  explain  this  circumstance, 
which  Herzog  does  not  pursue  further. 

According  to  Morel,  candidates  for  priests'  orders  ask  for 
admission  genihus  curvis.  Perrin  discerns  in  this  practice 
too  great  a  concession  to  Catholic  humility,  and  he  therefore 
omits  the  words.  The  statement  that  these  candidates  came 
mostly  from  the  plough  or  the  sheepwalk,  and  had  to  be 
taught  to  write,  is  struck  out  in  the  Ms.,  and  is  not  used  by 
Perrin.  On  the  margin  of  the  Ms.  it  is  added,  that  thej  must 
learn  from  the  Old  Testament  de  Saiomon,  de  David  et  dee 
prophites,  which  is  adopted  by  Perrin,  in  order  not  to  betray 
any  neglect  of  the  Old  Testament,,  with  which  thej  had 
been  reproached,  in  1547,  by  Coussord,  of  the  Sorbonne.  The 
decrees  of  Angrogne  were  inconsistent  with  the  passage  of 
Morel :  "  that  young  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical  state  are  brought  to  a  place  where  certain  women, 
who  are  our  sisters  in  the  spirit,  lead  a  life  of  virginity." 
These  words  are  consequently  struck  out  in  the  Ms.,  and 
omitted  by  Perrin.  Morel  says  :  "  item  alcuns  de  nos  men- 
istres  de  Tevangeli  ni  cdcunas  de  las  nostras  fennas  non  se 
maridan."  The  words  printed  in  italics  are  struck  out ;  but 
another  accomplice  wrote  on  the  margin :  '^  Cet  article  ne 
doit  (6tre)  insure,  d'autant  qu'il  conste  (constat)  de  par  les 
mdmoires  du  sieur  de  Yigneaux,  que  plusieurs  Barbes  ont 
6t6  mari^s."  Accordingly  Perrin  leaves  it  out,  for  fear  of 
countenancing  in  any  way  the  practice  of  celibacy. 

The  place  where  it  is  said  that  the  clergy  receive  their 
means  of  subsistence  from  the  faithful  en  luoc  d*almonas 
(loco  eleemosynarum)  is  struck  out  as  too  humiliating ;  but 
Perrin  retains  it  George  Morel  says  :  "  car  de  Testremita 
de  una  fin  a  Tautra  haya  plus  de  oyt  cent  mills.^'  That  is, 
the  Waldenses  extend  over  a  space  of  above  800  miles.  This 
is  an  exaggeration,  according  to  Herzog.  But  on  the  margin 
is  written,  800,000 ;  that  is,  that  they  were  800,000  in 
number — a  far  greater  exaggeration.  Where  Morel  says  that 
a  "Waldensian  is  never  (mats)  or  seldom  (o  rar)  guilty  of  any 

slam  ori^ne  et  pristino  statu,  1848;  Quelques  Observations  sur  rOrigine  et 
lbs  Doctrines  principales  des  Vaudois,— KeTue  de  Tbcologie  et  de  Fhilosophte 
Chr6t.,  1850;  Die  Romanischen  Waldenser,  1853. 
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thing  that  deserves  punishment,  the  words  o  rar  are  struck 
out  But  the  most  important  alteration  is  at  the  fourteenth 
question  put  by  Morel  to  Bucer,  respecting  the  number  of 
sacraments.  In  the  manuscript  it  stands :  "  R.  Busseri  [Bu- 
cer's  answer] :  Nos  [the  Protestants]  non  haven  conegu  autre 
sacrament  que  lo  baptisme  e  la  eucnaristia*"'  It  was  import- 
ant that  this  should  be  represented  as  a  statement  of  the 
Waldenses  respecting  themselves.  The  words  i2.  Busseri 
were  therefore  struck  out ;  so  that  what  followed  appeared 
to  be  the  words  of  Morel  himself 

Ferrin,  however,  made  additional  changes  in  this  report, 
where  there  was  nothing  struck  out,  and  nothing  inserted 
on  the  margin.  The  most  considerable  is  the  introduction 
of  the  words,  "  Entre  las  autras  potestas  Dio  done  a  li  serf 
competent  qu'ills  eslegissan  regidors  del  poble  e  preveires 
en  li  lor  officis  segond  la  diversita  de  Tobrament  en  Tunitai 
de  Christ  E  lapostol  ensemp  prova  aizo  Tit  1 :  Yo  laissai 
tu  en  Creta  per  la  gratia,"  &c.  Now  according  to  Seissel  the 
Waldenses  affirmed :  '^  En  toute  Loy  nous  lisons  avoir  et€ 
ordonn^  ou  observe,  que  celui  que  le  peuple,  le  Prince,  ou 
ceux  qui  par  le  decret  du  peuple  ont  puissance  d^eslire, 
que  celui^  di-je,  qu*ils  auront  choisi  pour  Pasteur,  soit  tenu 
pour  Pasteur,''  &c.  Perrin  evidently  borrowed  this  from 
Seissel. 

It  was  especially  desired,  says  Herzog,  to  vindicate  for 
the  Waldenses  before  the  Reformation  the  doctrine  of  two 
sacraments.  "  In  general  we  see  that  no  scruple  was  felt 
about  interpolation  when  the  object  was  im  represent  their 
early  condition  in  a  favourable  light.  No  care  was  taken 
even  to  blot  out  what  was  objectionable.  Much,  it  is  true, 
remained  in  Morel's  report  that  is  not  favourable  to  the 
Waldenses.  But  Perrin  has  omitted  it;  and  he  does  not 
bring  forward  one  of  the  delicate  questions  touched  upon 
by  MoreL"  He  says,  indeed  (ii.  225),  that  the^  books  he 
is  using  are  taken  from  very  early  Waldensian  writings ;  but 
hot  a  word  about  Morel  being  the  author. 

He  gives  also  a  Confession  de  Foy  des  Vaudois  (i.  79). 
It  is  not  an  early  document,  not  even  a  spurious  copy  of  one, 
but  an  abstract  of  later  writings,  especially  those  of  George  of 
Morel,  though  Perrin  pretends  that  they  are  very  ancient 
He  makes  use  of  the  Report  in  two  ways :  "  First  of  all, 
whole  passages  are  taken  from  Morel,  and  then  the  replies 
of  (Ecolampadius  and  Bucer  to  the  questions  are  given  as 
parts  of  the  confession,  and  are  evidently  intended  by  thf 
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•writer  to  pass  as  the  statements  of  the  Waldenses."  Morel 
requested  (Ecolampadius  to  point  out  the  canonical  and  apo- 
cryphal books  of  Scripture,  which  the  Reformer  did.  Perrin 
makes  use  of  this  in  the  confession  he  fabricated  in  order  to 
attribute  to  the  early  Waldenses  this  distinction  between 
canonical  and  apocryphal  books  ^hich  they  received  from 
(Ecolampadius^  without  considering  that  the  distinction 
iras  unknown  to  the  whole  of  the  medieval  church.  In  the 
confession  which  afterwards  received  the  date  of  1120,  we 
find  the  words,  "  nos  non  haven  conegu  autre  sacrament 
que  lo  baptisme  e  la  eucharistia."  This  reply  of  Bucer's, 
therefore,  passed  from  the  interpolated  report  of  Morel  into 
a  pretended  confession  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Another  spurious  work,  which,  however,  Perrin  deems 
to  have  been  composed  before '  the  Reformation,  is  the  so- 
called  catechism,  or  the  interrogacions  menora.  "  Perrin*s 
text,"  says  Herzog,  "  is  different  from  that  of  the  Dublin 
copy,  which  is  the  more  singular  because  Perrin  knew  the 
interrogdcions  m^orS  under  that  name,  and  very  probably 
knew  the  Dublin  copy.  Substantially  the  two  texts  agree ; 
the  order  of  the  matters  is  the  same  in  both ;  but  the  inter^ 
rogacions  contain  some  peculiarities  corresponding  to  the 
old  Waldensian  system  which  are  omitit^d  in  Perrin.  .  .  .  - 
Thus  the  question  as  to  the  number  of  sacraments  is  an* 
swered  as  follows  in  the  interrogacions :  '  Dui  son  necessaris 
e  commun  a  tuit,  li  autre  non  son  de  tanta  necessity.'  In 
Perrin,  the  answer  is  entirely  Protestant :  '  Dui,  czo  es  lo 
baptisme  e  la  Eucharistia.'  '* 

In  his  extracts  from  the  treatise  on  the  sacraments  (iL 
324)  he  is  careful  to  omit  the  names  that  occur  in  it,  Dr. 
Evangelic  (Wicliffe)  and  Jacobus  de  Misa,  in  order  not  to 
betray  its  Taborite  origin ;  he  does  not  say  that  the  treatise 
recognises  seven  sacraments,  and  instead  of  the  word  messa 
he  says  sanda  ceno.  In  the  treatise  on  the  explanation  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  (i.  29,  ii.  182)  he  alters  the  Catholic 
mode  of  reckoning  into  the  Protestant,  and  attributes  it  to 
the  Albigenses,  in  order  to  date  it  firom  the  time  when  the 
Waldenses  were  supposed  to  have  been  called  Albigenses 
He  pretends  that  the  book  on  Antichrist  belongs  to  the  year 
1120,  although  Laurentius  Yalla,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  mentioned  in  it.  In  like  manner 
lie  claims  for  the  Hussite  works  on  Purgatory,  and  on  the 
Invocation  of  Saints,  great  antiquity  and  a  W^densian 
origin. 
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Perrin  also  corrupted  the  decrees  of  Angrogne.  At  the 
very  beginning  he  represents  the  Reformers  as  congratulat- 
ing the  Waldenses  simply  on  having  preserved  the  true  faith 
in  superstitious  times,  whereas  Farel  and  his  companion 
only  expressed  their  joy  that  the  Waldenses  had  preserved 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  assuming  at  the  same  time^  of  necesn 
sity,  that  they  had  not  understood  them.  He  also  cites 
them  so  that  it  may  appear  that  the  decrees  corresponded 
with  the  doctrines  handed  down  among  the  Waldenses  de 
pire  en  file  from  time  immemorial.  In  the  Ms.  there  is  not 
a  word  to  this  effect.  Two  of  the  articles  of  Angrogne  arQ 
left  out ;  the  others  are  given  in  inverted  order,  so  as  to 
suit  the  type  of  the  reformed  system. 

The  next  historian  of  the  Waldenses,  Gilles,  added  little 
to  these  falsifications.  He  speaks  very  briefly  of  the  books 
of  the  sect,  and  does  not  name  one  of  them  in  particular. 
The  forgery  was  really  concluded  by  L^ger. 

L^er  gives  the  dates  of  the  books  ;  but  the  Mss.  which, 
according  to  him,  contained  them  have  perished.  He  puts 
the  Nobia  Leyczon  in  the  year  1100 ;  omits,  in  his  extracts, 
all  that  resembles  Catholicism ;  recites  the  duties  of  the 
pastors,  excluding  those  of  enjoining  their  flock  to  confess 
their  sins,  to  fast  an^  give  alms,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
original  as  necessary  for  salvation ;  and  he  even  aflirms  that 
it  rejects  auricular  confession.  He  inserts  spurious  pass- 
ages in  direct  contradiction  to  Catholicism.  Of  the  gloaa 
Pater  he  quotes  only  the  explanation  of  the  three  first  de- 
mands, but  passes  over  the  fourth,  where  th«  transsubstan* 
tiation  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
is  spoken  of.  The  books  on  Purgatory  and  the  Invocation 
of  Saints  are,  according  to  him,  of  the  year  1120,  as  well  as 
the  Confeesion  de  Foy,  which  is  taken  from  Morels  report, 
and  in  which  he  also  inserts  the  passage  on  the  two  sacra- 
ments. Leger  generally  adopts  the  alterations  made  by  Per- 
rin in  the  originals ;  but  in  the  Almanac  spirUuel  he  changes 
the  expression /cybrma  {fides  formatci)  inio  foi  ferme.  "It 
cannot  be  denied/'  says  Herzog,  "  that  Leger  is  adroit  in 
helping  himself;  but  here  his  ignorance  may  have  helped 
him/' 

At  this  point  Herzog  concludes  his  enquiry ;  and  Dieck- 
hoff  says,  in  an  address  of  the  year  1861 :  '^  It  has  been  dis- 
pleasing to  many  that  recent  investigations  on  the  sect  of 
the  early  Waldenses  should  have  destroyed  the  groundless 
supposition  of  their  purely  evangelical  character.  Soma 
time  ago  a  famous  divine  of  Berlin  expressed  to  me  his 
regret  that  we  could  no  longer  send  our  fraternal  greeting 
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to  the  medieval  Waldenses  with  as  good  a  conscience   as 
heretofore." 

Without  examining  the  Mss.  themselves,  it  is  of  coiurse 
impossible  to  pursue  the  train  of  discovery  of  which  they 
have  supplied  the  materials.  But  in  another  way  we  are 
able  to  carry  the  enquiry  further.  Herzog  and  Dieckhoff 
have  only  proved  that  a  corruption  of  the  documents  took 
place,  and  they  have  left  the  blame  of  having  originated 
it  on  Perrin ;  but  we  said  at  the  beginning  that  it  was  the 
act  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France.  The  darkest  secrets 
pf  the  past  are  revealed  sooner  or  later ;  and  if  the  authors 
of  this  great  deception  had  foreseen  tho  advance  of  historical 
science,  which  knows  of  no  unfathomable  mysteries,  they 
would  have  been  more  careful  in  changing  the  Mss.,  or 
would  have  made  them  utterly  illegible. 

Th^  process  of  interpolation  and  corruption  extended,  as 
we  have  seen,  over  a  period  of  about  twenty  years.     The 
national  synods  of  the  French  Protestants  were  not  only 
active  in  urging  the  publication  of  replies  to  Catholic  theo- 
logians, such  as  Bellarmine  and  Baronius,  but  they  under- 
took to  promote  the  composition  of  historical  works  with 
assistance  from  public  funds.     As  early  as  the  year  1563 
the  synod  of  Lyons  (Aymon,  Tous  les  Synodes  NaUonaua:, 
i.  47)  decreed  that  every  «hurch   should  faithfully  collect 
all  the  local  events,  and  send  the  account  to  Greneva.     In 
1572  the  national  synod,  which  met  at  Nimes,  desired  all 
ministers  who  possessed  narratives  relating  to  the  recent 
history  of  the  Church  to  transmit  them  to  Lyons,  to   be 
arranged  and  published  (ib.  p.  121).     At  the  same   time, 
Berauld  and  his  colleagues  at  Montauhan  were  directed  to 
procure  from  Camerard  of  Toulouse  the  History  of  the  Albi- 
genses,  written  in  liieir  language,  which  was  then  to  be 
translated  into  French.     At  La  Bochelle,  in  1581,  it  was 
directed  that  each  Colloquy  should  name  a  deputy,  to  whom 
the  memoirs  of  every  church  should  be  sent>  by  whom  they 
were  then  to  be  forwarded  to  the  provincial  synod,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  national  synod  (p.  150).    As  this  order  was 
not  obeyed,  the  synod  of  Montauban,  in  1594,  desired  the 
deputies  to  remind  the  local  clergy  of  their  duty  (p.  181). 
When  D'Aubign^  undertook  to  write  the  history  of  his  times, 
the  national  synod  of  Gap,  in  1603,  sent  word  to  every  pro- 
vince to  institute  researches  into  their  acts  and  records  for 
the  last  fifty  years  (p.  281). 

A  similar  order  was  made  in  favour  of  the  history  of  the 
"Waldenses  which  was  to  be  written  by  Perrin.  Gilles  relates 
(p.  383),  that  in  1604  the  synods  of  France  had  requested 
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tbe  Waldenses  to  send  to  the  pastor  Perrin^  in  Dauphine, 
all  their  books  and  records  which  could  be  found.  Vigneaux 
was  appointed  by  the  Waldenses  to  arrange  the  papers  they 
had  collected.^^  "  Among  other  things/'  says  Giiles,  "  we 
gave  him  the  Italian  work  which  Hieronymus  Mire,  pastor 
at  Angrogne,  composed  twenty  years  ago  with  great  indus- 
try. Vigneaux  translated  it  into  French,  and  added  some-^ 
thing  of  his  own.  We  also  procured  for  him  a  great  number 
of  the  Waldensian  books,  which  he  proposed  to  carry  to  the 
national  synod  of  (rap  in  1603  for  the  above  purpose.  But 
he  was  dissuaded  on  account  of  his  advanced  age ;  and  his 
son  Jean  Vigneaux  conveyed  them  to  Gap."  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  Pecrin  began  his  work  under  the  auspices  of 
the  reformed  synod  of  France.  Their  connection  with  his 
undertaking  did  not  end  here. 

The  synod  of  La  Rochelle,  in  1607,  admonishes  him  to 
pursue  his  labours  in  order  to  complete  the  true  history  of 
the.  Waldenses  and  Albigenses ;  and,  in  order  to  encourage 
him,  all  who  possessed  records  of  their  doctrine,  discipline, 
or  persecutions,  were  directed  to  forward  them  to  him  as 
soon  as  possible  (Aymon,  313).  In  1609  Perrin  submitted 
his  plan  to  the  synod  of  St  Maixent  (ibid.  p.  361).  They 
expressed  their  satisfaction,  and  urged  him  to  continue.  In 
order  to  assist  him,  it  was  ordir^  that  Ferrier,  Durand, 
Benoist,  de  Castelfranc,  and  Vignier — himself  a  historian, 
and  secretary  to  the  synod  of  Alais  in  1620 — should  send 
him  all  the  materials  they  conkL  find,  in  order  that  his  work 
might  be  completed  without  delay.  He  was  also  to  be  paid 
his  expenses,  and  recompensed  for  his  trouble.  Frpm  this 
declaration  of  the  national  synod  it  appears  how  much  they 
were  committed  to  the  scheme  of  interpolation,  and  that  it 
is  the  French  Protestants,  and  not  the  Waldenses,  who  so 
urgently  desire  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  its  speedy 
publication. 

Perrin  at  length  presented  his  history  to  the  national 
synod  of  Privas  in  1612  (ibid.  p.  404).  His  Ms.  was  placed 
before  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  leading  pastors,  who 
were  to  report  upon  it ;  and  Perrin  received  a  sum  of  three 
hundred  livres.  After  the  committee  had  reported,  Perrin 
was  requested  to  revise  his  book  in  agreement  with  their 
remarks,  and  then  to  submit  it  to  the  synod  of  Dauphin^,  in 

^  To  thia  the  words  of  Perrin,  on  the  title  of  his  dedication,  must  refer: . 
*'  Le  tout  6d^lemeDt  reeueilli  des  historiens  qui  en  ont  escrits,  et  des  mtfmoires 
qui  nous  out  esttf  foumies  par  personnes  dignes  de  foy,  habitus  en  ladite  oon»  r 
tr4e,  et  oott€i  en  marge.'* 
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order  that  it  might  be  published  with  the  acknowledgment 
that  it  had  been  revised  in  accordance  with  the  intenti<m 
of  the  community  (p.  429).  It  was  therefore  distinctly 
declared  that  the  book  must  be  brought  into  entire  harmany 
with  the  designs  of  the  synod. 

In  16  J  4  the  national  synod  desired  the  synod  of  Bau- 
phine  to  examine  the  book^  and  directed  the  author  to  send 
a  copy,  as  soon  as  it  was  printed,  to  every  province  (ii,  1 1). 
But  in  1617  the  deputies  of  Dauphine  report  to  the  national 
synod  that  Perrin's  book  had  been  examined,  but  is  not 
printed  or  distributed,  and  it  is  decided  that  it  must  further 
be  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  Geneva,  while  the  synod  of 
Dauphine  undertakes  the  publication  (p.  87).  In  the  two 
following  years  the  book  was  published ;  Perrin  appeared  at 
the  national  synod  of  Alais  to  report  upon  it^  and  received 
its  solemn  thanks. 

From  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  Perrin^s 
forgery  was  not  a  private  but  an  oiBcial  act,  accomplished 
in  the  intention,  with  the  approbation  and  with  the  co- 
operation, of  the  whole  reformed  Church  of  France.  Hence 
it  may  be  possible  to  throw  some  light  on.  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Ms.  he  used.  Herzog  found  that  it  was  ''  cor- 
rupted by  a  later  hand,  indeed  by  several  hands ;  and  Perrin 
used  the  interpolated  Ms.  '^  But  there  are  things  inserted 
which  Perrin  did  not  use,  and  there  are  interpolations  in 
Perrin  which  do  not  occur  Ib  the  Ms.''  Many  passages  are 
struck  out,  and  remarks  are  written  on  the  margin  by  which 
he  was  to  be  guided,  and  which  did  actually  guide  him. 
Indeed,  this  deed  of  falsehood,  perpetrated  for  the  service 
of  religion  by  the  French  Calvinists,  was  received  from  the 
first  with  suspicion.  Perrin  says,  in  his  preface,  that  some 
persons  disapproved  o^  the  undertaking  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  it,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  object  could  not  be 
attained  if  the  truth  was  to  be  told.^® 

The  intrigue  made  a  very  great  impression  at  the  time; 
for  in  that  very  year,  1618,  another  Protestant  divine,  Cappel 
of  Sedan,  published  La  Doctrine  des  Vaudoisj  in  which  he 
brought  forward  the  points  that  were  discussed  among  the 

1*  **  En  ceste  Mtnote  oocupaticn  il  ne  fknt  point  redouter  le  TeDin  des  insit- 
faiaes  langues,  les  brocuds  des  ath^i,  ni  lea  ris^s  des  prophaaes.-  Ub 
esComach  mal  habitud  n'aime  que  ce  qui  loi  est  contraire,  ni  les  malins  ne 
peuTent  priser  que  ce  qui  est  conforme  &  leur  bumeur  Titieuse.  Si  lea  pie- 
qneurs  den  mescfaans  devoyent  accrocher  le  serTioe  que  nous  devons  k  Piatt 
el  i  SOB  £gli»e,  nous  n'anrioBS  pas  cscrit  troia  lignea  de  ceate  hiatoire  qoe 
nona  en  euasiona  qnitt^  la  auite:  ear  elle  a  eat^  mradue  par  phiaieura  aur  le 
aenl  bruit  qa*on  la  tm9ait:  que  ne  feront  ils  mamteDaat  qu  ils  y  verronft  oe 
qu'ils  n*ont  jamaia  estime  que  noua  penaaiona  aoustenir  ai  T^tablwuBfc" 
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Protestants  with  reference  to  the  Waldenses,  and  which  was 
particularly  adapted  to  throw  discredit  on  the  work  of  Perrin. 
For  Cappel  describes  the  old  Waldensian  system  according  to 
Seissel,  whose  book  appeared  after  his  deaths  in  1 520,  and 
Conssord,  who  wrote  in  1547;  and  he  considers  that  he  has 
done  enough  when  he  defends  the  Waldenses  against  both, 
and  shows  their  resemblance  to  the  Protestants.  He  has  no 
idea  of  showing,  as  Perrin  undertook  to  do  in  the  same  year, 
that  the  system  of  the  Waldenses  was,  point  for  point,  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Calvinists.  He  endeavours  to  explain 
that  they  agree  en  substance  ;  but  it  is  by  means  of  interpre- 
tation, not  by  showing  the  harmony  by  documentary  evi- 
dence. Cappel  concludes  "  that  it  is  not  only  since  yestei>- 
day  that  churches  have  existed  in  great  numbers  (therefore 
not  only  the  Waldenses)  that  condemn  the  Church  of  Rome 
on  the  same  grounds  as  we  do."  These  doctrines,  he  says, 
**  would  come  out  more  distinctly  from  the  works  of  the  Wal- 
denses themselves;  but  they  are  not  easily  obtained,  and  our 
adversaries  would  treat  them  with  suspicion.  But  this  sus- 
picion cannot  arise  if  we  describe  their  doctrines  from  the 
works  of  their  opponents." 

If  Cappel  deemed  quotations  from  the  books  of  the  Wal- 
denses open  to  suspicion,  what  must  have  been  thought  when 
the  French  Calvinists  suddenly  discovered  the  whole  re- 
formed system  in  the  Waldensian  papers,  in  contradiction  to 
the  testimony  of  all  the  Catholic  writers  ?  It  became  neces- 
sary that  the  operations  of  Perrin  should  immediately  be  re-, 
peated  by  other  hands.  In  1623,  Tilloit,  pastor  at  Sedan, 
was  commissioned  to  write  a  history  of  the  Albigenses,  and 
all  the  provinces  were  desired  to  send  him  materials  (Aymon, 
ii.  248).  Cappel's  book  had  appeared  in  that  town,  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Nassau,  the  sove- 
reign of  Sedan;  and  the  intention  probably  was  to  make  it 
harmless.  Tilloit  appears  to  have  neglected  the  order.  Gilles 
also  says  to  his  brethren,  in  the  preface  to  his  history  of  the 
Waldenses  (1655)  :  "You  know  partly  why,  through  whom, 
and  how,  I  was  commissioned  to  write  the  history  of  your 
churches."  According  to  Herzog,  Perrin's  book  was  at  once 
found  to  be  unsatisfactory ;  and  Gilles  commenced  his  la- 
bours, and  received  his  remuneration,  as  early  as  the  year 
1620.  In  1646  Leger  was  asked  by  the  churches  of  Pied-* 
moni  to  continue  the  work  of  Gilles,  which  was  not  printed 
till  1655.  His  materials  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  he  was 
induced  to  resume  his  labours.  Inasmuch,  he  tells  his  col- 
leagues, as  Gilles  says  nothing  about  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
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pline  of  the  Waldenses,  and  Perrin  describes  them  onlj  from 
old  Mss.  of  the  sect,  -which  the  people  in  Borne  consider  sas- 
piciouSy  and  hold  themselves  free  to  reject,  he  undertook  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  account  from  the  works  of  the  adver- 
saries of  the  Waldenses.  We  have  seen  how  he  fulfilled  his 
task,  and  how  little  the  French  Protestants  shrank  from  an 
unexampled  deceit,  on  the  principle  that  the  means  were 
justified  when  the  end  was  service  h  Dieu  et  ct  son  Eglise. 


[    581    ] 


MILNER  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

The  Catholic  bodjr^  though  united  in  one  faith  and  commu- 
nion,  has  always  had  room  for  conflicting  opinions  upon  theo- 
retical questions^  and  for  great  varieties  of  ethical  tone,  eccle- 
siastical spirit,  religious  instinct,  and  political  tendency.  These 
differences  are  permanent,  and  have  their  life  in  the  various 
ecclesiastical  schools  and  parties,  which,  though  sometimes  dis- 
guised or  buried,  never  perish,  but  are  constantly  reappearing 
under  novel  and  unexpected  forms.  Amongst  these  various 
parties  the  Popes  themselves  are  distributed.  The  group 
of  Pius  v.,  Paul  IV.,  and  Sixtus  V.,  is  very  different  from 
that  of  Benedict  XIY.  and  Clement  XIY.,  and  from  that  of 
Urban  YIII.  and  Innocent  XI.,  which  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  them.  And  while  the  successive  occupants  of 
St.  Peter's  chair  are  thus  subject  to  the  oscillations  of  the 
pendulum  of  time,  each  community  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  great  whole  of  Catholic  Christendom  Experiences  similar 
changes,  and  successively  passes  through  various  phases  of 
Catholic  opinion  and  tone. 

It  has  been  so  with  the  English  Catholics  since  the  Re- 
formation. In  politics  they  were  strong  enough,  during  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  to  stand  by  themselves,  and  even  to  divide  into 
factions.  That  queen  owed  her  peaceable  succession  to  the 
throne  mainly  to  the  loyalty  of  the  majority  of  them.  Her 
persecutions  afterwards  called  into  being  the  party  of  Mary 
Stuart,  the  Spanish  faction,  the  French  faction,  and  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Infanta.  Under  James  the  Catholics  distributed 
themselves  amongst  the  loyal  party — again  in  large  majority 
— ^the  party  of  Arabella  Stuart,  and  the  Gunpowder-Plot  con- 
spirators,  who  intended  to  find  a  Catholic  husband  for  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  and  to  place  her  on  the  throne.  After 
this  they  ceased  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  alone,  and 
always  had  to  attach  themselves  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
existing  political  interests.  Under  Charles  I.  they  were  al- 
most all  cavaliers,  so  that  "  papist''  and  "  malignant"  became 
synonymous  terms;  and  they  made  no  response  to  the  ad- 
vances of  the  Puritans,  when  they  suppressed  the  High  Com- 
mission. This  embryo  alliance  was  more  nearly  realised  under 
James  II.,  whose  policy  united  the  interests  of  Catholic  and 
Dissenter  in  favour  of  toleration  and  against  the  Establish- 
ment After  1688  the  Catholics  continued  Jacobites,  and 
were  crushed  by  the  penal  laws,  which  the  Dissenters  escaped 
by  their  loyalty  to  the  new  dynasty.  ^  It  was  only  after  1778, 
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when  these  laws  were  relaxed^  that  common  interests  once 
more  drew  Catholic  and  Dissenter  into  political  community^ 
and  kept  them  united  for  half  a  century. 

Such  have  been  the  political  phases  of  English  Catholics. 
Nor  has  their  unity  been  greater  upon  ecclesiastical  questions. 
Their  divergence  on  the  deposing  power  of  the  Pope  was  first 
revealed  by  their  reception  of  the  bull  of  Kus  V,  against 
Elizabeth ;  a  bull  which  caused  so  many  difficulties,  internal 
and  external,  that  Gregory  XIII.  was  led  to  "  mitigate"  it, 
while  Urban  YIII.  taxed  it  as  unwise,  bewailed  it  *'  with  tears 
of  blood,'^  and  refused  to  act  in  its  spirit.     Not  that  Urban 
gave  up  the  deposing  power,  or  sanctioned  that  oath  of  abju- 
ration about  which  the  English  Catholics  had,  in  his  day, 
come  to  dispute.     For  Elizabeth,  satisfied  at  length  that  not 
all  her  Catholic  subjects  thought  it  a  duty  to  rebel  whenever 
they  were  commanded  to  do  so  by  Rome,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, dated  5  Nov.  1602,  in  which  she  showed  a  &yourable 
disposition  to  the  secular  clergy.     On  this  hint,  thirteen  secu- 
lar priests  signed  a  declaration  of  alliance  and  civil  obe- 
dience, and  promised  to  defend  her  against  invasion  in  spite 
of  any  excommunication,  though  they  at  the  same  time  care- 
fully guarded  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope.     It  was 
on  this  declaration  that  James  I.  founded  the  oath  of  alle- 
gianoe  of  1608,  which  expressed  the  abhorrence,  detestation, 
and  abjuration  of  the  '^impious,  heretical,  and  damnable"  de- 
posing and  king-killing  doctrine.     This  oath  was  taken  by 
numbers  of  Qatholics,  including  Blackwell  the  archpriest; 
these  were  styled  "  Catholics''  by  the  government,  while  the 
upholders  of  the   deposing  power  were  styled  "Papists.'* 
Paid  V.  interposed  twice  in  favour  of  the  ''Papists,"  and  pro- 
scribed the  oath,  as  containing  many  things  plainly  adverse 
to  faith  and  salvation,  and  as  wresting  the  sacred  sceptre  (of 
the  deposing  power)  fix)m  his  hands.    The  "Catholics,"  in 
their  natural  desire  to  escape  from  the  ruin  and  torment  of 
the  penal  laws,  drew  up  three  new  forms  of  oath ;  but  all  were 
rejected  by  the  same  authority.     In  1634  another  attempt 
was  made.    Charles  I.  required  an  oath  which  should  guaran- 
tee "a  true,  civil,  and  natural  obedience  and  fidelity,"  and 
forms  were  supplied  by  Father  Leander  and  Panzani,  the  papal 
agent,  who  fell  into  disgrace  at  Bome  for  hiii  attempt.    In 
1647  the  "Catholics"  signed  a  paper  embodying  the  sub- 
stance of  the  abjuration  without  its  ofienfdve  imputations  of 
heresy  and  mortal  sin ;  but  this  also  was  condemned  by  la- 
iiocent  X.  in  1648.    Alexander  VII.  condemned  in  1660  the 
Irish  remonstrance  to  the  same  efiecL    A  paper  drawn  up  by 
Lord  Arundell  and  Be])ings  in  1661  affirmed  that  obedience 
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to  the  prince  was  an  *'  article  of  their  faith/'  while  the  de- 
posing power  was  no  such  article.  The  measures  founded  on 
.this  declaration  were  defeated  partly  by  the  internal  divisions 
of  the  Catholics^  partly  by  the  intrigues  of  Clarendon^  so  that 
iRome  did  not  pronounce  upon  it ;  and  the  question  did  not 
emerge  again  tUl  1778.  James  II.  did  not  exact  the  obnox- 
ious oath^  and  the  Catholics  after  1688  were  restrained  from 
wishing  to  take  it  as  much  by  their  Jaoobitism  as  by  their  re- 
ligion. But  in  1778^  after  they  had  explained  to  the  king 
that  their  '^diasenf'  from  the  Establishment  was  purely  reli- 
gious and  not  political^  they  and  the  vicars  apostolic,  without 
the  concurrence  of  Rome^  agreed  upon  an  oath  which  abso- 
lutely denied  the  deposing  power,  or  any  civil  jurisdictiori, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  the  Pope  in  England.  On  this  oath  the 
relief  act  of  1778  was  based. 

This  controversy  about  the  abjuration  of  the  deposing 
power  was  not  the  only  one  which  divided  the  English  "Ca- 
tholics" from  the  "  Papists.'*  Two  other  questions  were  in- 
timately connected  with  it: — whether  the  English  missions 
should  be  served  by  regular  or  secular  priests;  and  whether 
they  should  be  governed  by  ordinary  Bishops  or  by  vicars 
apo6t(dic.  The  "Papists''  wished  for  regular  clergy  and 
vicars  apostolic,  as  immediately  dependent  upon  Rome ; 
while  the  "  Catholics''  wished  for  secular  clergy  and  ordinary 
Bishops,  who,  as  canonically  independent  of  Rome,  would  be 
more  likely  to  follow  the  example  of  the  French  hierarchy,  and 
I»x)scribe  the  tenet  of  the  deposing  power,  on  account  of 
which  the  English  Catholics  had  endured  so  long  a  martyr- 
dom. In  1685  this  wish  had  become  so  strong,  that  two  se- 
cular priests  of  great  reputation,  Holden  and  Blackloe,  con- 
ceived the  project  of  getting  the  French  prelates  to  consecrate 
a  Bishop  in  ordinary  for  England,  supposing  that  after  the 
thing  was  done  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Holy  See. 

Such  were  the  internal  questions  which  divided  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  from  1560  to  1778.  Since  that  period  their 
history  has  belonged  more  to  the  general  history  of  Catho- 
licism. As  a  small  and  remote  body,  educated  abroad,  and 
often  dependent  on  foreigners  for  the  means  of  maintaining 
their  religion,  they  have  been  especially  open  to  foreign  influ- 
ences, and  to  the  impulse  of  the  changes  of  European  opinion. 
Thus  they  have  responded  in  unison  to  the  great  continental 
schools,  the  Gallican,  with  its  constitutional  development  un- 
der Gregoire  (which  we  may  call  the  Febronian),  and  the  Ul- 
tramontane revival. 

The  school  which  on  the  Continent  bowed  like  a  reed 
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before  the  blast  of  Voltaire  did  so  more  from  a  sympathy 
with  that  spirit  of  enquiry  of  which  his  scepticism  was  an  off- 
shoot than  from  fear  of  his  power.  In  England,  however, 
fear  was  the  prime  mover.  The  English  Catholics  were  con- 
vinced that  their  only  safety  was  in  obscurity.^  They  thought 
it  safer  to  confess  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  what  they  were 
accused  of,  than,  by  denying  it,  to  court  a  renewal  of  the  per- 
secution. A  typical  but  respectable  instance  of  this  class  of 
men  may  be  found  in  the  celebrated  Charles  Butler.  But 
Joseph  Berington,  the  leader  of  the  Staffordshire  clei^,  was 
a  man  of  fearless  nature.  Both,  however,  belonged  to  one 
•BOhool,  which  was  all-poweriul  in  the  upp^  classes  of  English 
Catholics  from  1780  to  1820. 

The  relief  of  1778  had  been  obtained  through  a  committee, 
which  Milner  praises,  because,  under  the  management  of  its 
secretary,  William  Sheldon,  it  avoided  occasions  of  diasennon 
by  ''timely  submitting  the  religious  part  of  the  bill  to  the 
judgment  of  the  prelates.'^'  The  prelates,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  far  from  submitting  their  judgment  to  the  Holy  See,  m- 
tentionally  abstained  from  so  doing,  because  ''the  oath,  as 
Dr.  Challoner  remarked,  contained  something  to  which  Borne 
would  probably  object  if  consulted  beforehwd,  but  which  it 
would  tolerate  if  informed  after  the  measure  had  passed.^^' 
This  example  of  the  prelates  had  its  effect  on  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  managers  of  Catholic  affairs.  In  1783  another 
committee  was  formed.  Its  secretary  was  Charles  Butler, 
and  its  chief  object  was  to  obtain  Bishops  in  ordinary  instead 
of  vicars  apostolic.  The  committee  objected  to  vicarial 
government  as  theoretically  irregular  and  practically  incon- 
venient. The  result  of  this  government,  said  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, had  been  to  subject  English  Catholics  to  the  penal  laws 
for  two  centuries.  He  ai^cd  that  an  independent  hier- 
archy would  have  sanctioned  an  oath  of  allegiance  in  1608 
instead  of  waiting  till  1778.  But  "the  vicars  being  the 
immediate  agents  of  the  Boman  court,  their  acts  of  authority 
are  generally  directed  to  support  the  pretensions  of  that  court ; 
their  delegation  depends  on  it.  We  have  known  an  arch- 
priest  recalled  for  daring  to  denounce  the  deposing  power; 
and  we  know  that  a  vicar  apostolic  has  no  more  authority  than 
an  archpriest.''  Such  a  form  of  government,  he  continued, 
destroyed  all  possibility  of  appeal.    The  vicars  "  are  merely 

1  See  Berinp^ton,  State  and  BehaTiour  of  English  Catholics,  pref.  pp.  ti* 
Tii.  and  129,  163,  164;  Fitxpatrick,  Life  of  Dr.  I>oyle,  i.  141 ;  Flanagan's 
History,  ii.  387,  388;  and  for  a  later  period,  the  Address  of  the  Hon.  C.  LaBg- 
dale  at  Ushaw  in  1858,  Dablin  Reriew,  Oct.  1858,  p.  133. 

'  Supplementary  Memoirs,  p.  42. 

3  Flansgan,  ii.  376. 
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the  organs  throagli  which  the  Pope  speaks  to  us ;  an  appli- 
cation, therefore,  to  Some  against  their  decisions  is  no  more 
an  appeal  than  a  complaint  made  to  a  master  of  the  bad  con- 
duct of  his  steward/'  Snch  a  government,  he  said,  was  also 
^'strictly  despotic,^'  and  had  no  goaranteas  for  the  inferior 
against  the  oppression  of  his  superior.^ 

Similar  views  were  published  in  a  paper  signed  by  the 
whole  committee,  and  dated  24  May  1788.  An  antagonism 
so  openly  expressed  naturally  precluded  any.  such  harmony 
with  the  vicars  as  had  existed  in  1778.  In  i7iB8  the  renewed 
committee,  in  communication  with  the  Dissenters,  who  had 
an  equal  interest  in  the  removal  of  disabilities,  drew  up  a  pro- 
testation, characterised  by  their  great  antagonist  Milner  as 
''  eiqnressly  contrived  to  deceive  both  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics,''''  in  which  they  reduced  Catholic  doctrines  to  their  sim- 
plest forms,  so  as  to  recommend  them  to  Protestants.  After 
this  protestation  had  been  signed  by  all  the  vicars,  and  by 
1523  clergymen  and  laymen,  it  was  used  by  the  committee 
as  the  basis  of  a  new  oath,  which  the  Catholics  would  accept 
if  the  legislature  would  relax  or  repeal  the  remaining  dis- 
abilities and  penal  laws.  In  this  oath  it  was  proposed  to  call 
the  English  Catholics  Protesting  Catholic  DissenterSf^sA  pro- 
testing  against  the  deposing  power,  catholic  in  religion,  dis- 
senters  in  their  legal  relation  to  ''  Church  and  State.''  The 
individual  words  had  been  often  used  in  the  same  sense  with- 
out offence,  but  this  was  the  first  attempt  to  fix  them  upon 
Catholics  as  their  legal  style  and  title.  The  vicars  were 
justly  indignant,  and  condemned  the  proposed  oath ;  and  the 
committee  published  an  appeal  against  their  dedsion,  dated 
25  November  1789.  Wilks,  a  Benedictine  monk  and  mis- 
sionary priest  of  Bath,  was  suspended  ftom  his  functions  by 
his  Bishop  for  taking  part  in  this  act  as  a  member  of  the 
committee.  Fourteen  of  the  Staffordshire  clergy  protested 
against  this  suspension.  Early  in  1790  two  of  the  vicars 
apostolic  died ;  and  the  committee,  through  Sir  John  Throck- 
morton, made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  clergy  and  laity  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  renewing  the  old  canonical  discipline 
of  electing  their  Bishops.  The  failure  of  this  project,  the 
renunciation  of  Dr.  Berington,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
London  district,  and  a  beak  condemnation  of  the  proposed 
oath,  called  forth  an  intemperate  protest  firom  the  committee, 
dated  19  January  1791.  However,  some  parliAnentary  relief 
was  granted  without  the  obnoxious  oath,  for  which  that  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  was  substituted. 

*  Throckmorton,  Letter  i.  2d  ed.  |»p.  68,  69,  67. 

*  Httienbeih,  Life  of  Milner,  p.  23. 
VOL.  11.  n  ft 
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The  ten  years  of  the  committee  being  over  in  1792,  most 
of  its  members  then  joined  in  founding  the  *^  Cisalpine  Clnb^'^ 
with  the  object,  says  Milner,  of  opposing  "  the  nsurpaticm  ctf 
the  Pope,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  yicars  apostolic.''  This 
dnb  continued  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  from  it  emanated, 
in  1807  and  1808,  the  Catholic  board,  which,  howerer  it 
varied  in  politics,  took  much  the  same  concessionary  line  on 
the  question  of  giving  the  government  a  veto  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Catholic  Bi^ops  in  return  for  political  emandpation, 
and  on  the  further  question  of  clogging  emandpation  with 
guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  the  !l^testant  religion,  as 
the  committee  of  1788  had  taken  upon  the  question  of  the 
oath. 

#  '  The  soul  of  this  triple  dynasty  of  lay  interferers,  as  Milner 
called  them,  was  Charles  Butler,  a  cdebrated  conveyancer  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  A  nephew  of  Alban  Butler  the  hagiographist, 
he  was  a  person  of  kindred  temperament,  '^  sober,"  perhsq^ 
half  sceptical,  on  the  subject  of  raptures,  visions,  revelations, 
and  miracles,  but  much  interested  in,  and  writing  largely  (and 
Milner  says  flimsily)  on,  ecclesiastical  history  and  mystical 
theology.  His  disposition,  naturally  and  traditionally  timid 
and  cautious,  delighted  in  the  lab^nthine  resources  of  the 
law.  But  his  practice, — in  chambers,  not  at  the  bar, — ^taught 
him  to  bring  to  his  historical  enquiries  more  of  the  spirit  of  the 
enquirer,  and  less  of  that  of  the  advocate.  Still,  he  never  learned 
the  real  disinterestedness  of  the  sdentific  search  after  truth; 
and. his  historical  works  were,  as  he  himself  confesses,^  rather 
pamphlets  to  serve  a  political  purpose  than  investigations  into 
the  real  sequence  of  events.  In  his  relations  with  those  who 
were  not  Cathdics  he  exhibited  a  liberality  and  mildness  that 
seemed  to  spring  from  a  desire  of  recommending  himself  and. 
his  opinions  to  their  good-will.  He  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
reunion  of  Christians,  which  was  blamed  for  softening  Catholic 
doctrines  in  order  to  make  them  more  acceptable  to  Pro- 
testants. He  hoped  that  if  union  in  faith  were  found  impos- 
sible, a  union  of  hearts  might  still  be  brought  about.  He 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be  convinced  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
project,  though,  quite  late  in  his  life,  he  told  Parr  that  he 
had  never  thought  it  practicable,  and  that  his  only  object  in 
writing  had  b^  to  show  that  the  differences  were  not  so 
great  or  so  many  as  was  generally  thought,  to  soften  the 
asperities  of  controversy,  to  bring  all  denonunations  of  Chris* 
tians  into  friendly  intercourse,  and  to  acknowledge  the  sin- 
cerity of  bJHJ  In  his  treatment  of  the  fedth  he  followed 
those  divines  who  made  it  their  chief  business  to  enquire  how 

>  ReminisceDces,  1824,  L  240,  243.  ^  ibid.  iL  218. 
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mach  must  neoessaiily  be  believed,  and  to  separate,  by  an  in- 
finite gnlf,  dogma  from  ojnnion.^  He  despised  eloquent  and 
fervid  preaching  which  appealed  to  a  man's  feelings  or  fears^ 
and  approved  the  *^  degant,  persuasive,  and  argumentative'* 
style  of  the  sermons  which  Archer  pillaged  from  Blair.9  In 
controversy  with  his  fellow  Catholics  he  was  bland,  gentle- 
manlike, and  lawyerlike;  when  he  was  overmatched  in  argu- 
ment he  sometimes  lost  the  fairness  which  he  valued  so  highly, 
and  became  quibbling,  spiteful,  and  insolent.  It  was  only 
with  persons  of  anotiher  religion  that  he  was  always  con- 
ciUatory.  In  devotion,  his  favourite  authors  were  Alban 
Butler,  ChaUoner,  Bossuet,  Kempis,  and  Baker.  He  had 
ideas  not  usual  among  Catholics  about  the  general  perusal 
of  the  Bible  by  the  laity.  In  ecclesiastical  politics,  he  vras  a  ^ 
champion  of  canon-law  against  arbitrary  decisions,  of  the 
constitution  of  hierarchies,  councils,  and  ecclesiastical  courts, 
against  the  absolute  rule  of  the  Pope  and  Roman  congrega- 
tions. He  was  a  thorough  Oallican ;  yet  he  liked  the  reUgious 
orders,  and  had  long  cherished  a  wish  to  join  one  of  tihem. 
His  whole  life  ezhilnts  his  opinions  concerning  the  right  of 
the  laity  to  a  voice  even  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  He 
often  tried  to  bring  about  an  official  settlement  of  professions 
of  frdth  and  points  of  discipline  without  any  intervention  of 
the  Bishops.  In  politics  lus  opinions  were  liberal.  Burke 
was  the  statesman  for  whom  he  professed  the  greatest  admi- 
ration. He  held  no  mean  rank  in  literature;  he  wrote  in  a 
dear  and  elegant  manner,  and  was  not  often  silly,  except  in 
his  reminiscences  and  his  correspondence  with  Parr,  which 
were  the  production  of  his  dotage.  In  spite  of  the  occasional 
character  of  his  historical  pieces,  and  in  spite  of  his  scanty 
/preparation  for  them,  their  blunders  are  far  outweighed  by 
their  just  views  and  not  unskilfrd  combinations. 

When  Wilks  was  suspended  for  his  share  in  the  appeal  of 
1789,  his  cause  was  adopted  by  some  priests  of  the  Midland 
district,  who  were  afterwards  known  as  "  the  Staffordshire 
clergy.'^  Local  circumstances  appear  to  have  made  these 
clergymen  more  devoted  to  a  measure  which  would  identify 
the  interests  of  Catholics  with  those  of  Dissenters  than  the 
clergy  of  London  or  the  West'  could  be  expected  to  be.  There 
are  Sissenters  and  Dissenters.  The  ''three  denominations,'' 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  together  with  the 
Socinians,  Quakers,  and  other  minor  sects  which  had  suffered 
under  the  penal  laws,  are  very  different  fit>m  the  Wesleyans, 
who^  in  1780,  were  hardly  Dissenters,  but  a  kind  of  rabble 

*  Memoirs,  iL  806. 

>  Ibid.  pp.  319,  320;  oompare  Flanagan,  ii.  431. 
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at  the  tail  of  the  Establisliment,  who  did  not  as  yet  make 
common  cause  with  the  other  Nonconformists.  The  Wes- 
leyans  were  considered  by  Milner  the  chief  authors  of  the 
Gtordon  riots  in  1780.^  In  London  and  the  West^  the 
Catholics  alone  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Churchmen  and 
Wesleyans;  but  in  the  Midland  parts  of  England,  where  the 
Anglican  clergy  were  strongest  and  most  bigoted,  and  ever 
inciting  the  mob  to  violence,  the  old  Nonconformists  suffered 
more.  Priestley,  whose  house  and  chapel  were  destroyed  at 
Birmingham  in  1791,  lamented  that  the  Dissenters  had  not 
accepted  the  generous  proposal  of  the  Catholics  to  unite  far 
the  repeal  of  all  the  penal  laws,  and  feared  that  the  golden 
opportunity  had  passed  away  for  ever.^^  But  he  did  what  he 
could  to  effect  the  alliance ;  and  he.  Parr,  Person,  Berington, 
Qalton  the  Quaker,  and  the  rest  of  the  ''Lunar  Society/' 
met  in  conclave  to  ratify  it. 

Berington  was  a  stronger  man  than  Butler.    Of  tall  and 
majestic  figure,  lofty  bearing,  and  courtly  manners,  his  san- 
guine temperament  lighten^  his  angular  and  weU-chiselled 
features,  and  gave  an  air  of  mirthfulness  to  his  stem  coan- 
tenance,  compressed  mouth,  fastidious  nostrils,  and  cold  gray 
eyes.    He  was  of  ancient  and  good  family^  a  finished  gentle- 
man, and  a  model  of  ecclesiastical  decorum;  his  tastes  were 
artistic,  his  habits  methodical;  sparing  in.  expense  for  him- 
self, he  was  always  liberal  to  the  poor.^^     He  was  punctilious 
in  exacting  the  honour  which  was  his  due,  and  exhibited  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  timidity  of  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries.   He  was  the  first  priest  in  England  who  ventured  to 
dress  like  a  dergyman.^^    He  claimed  the  rights  of  a  man 
and  an  Englishman,  and  openly  declared  that  the  refusal  of 
those  rights  created  in  him  "  a  restless  desire  of  change  and 
revolutions."     He  strove  to  bring  to  light  every  element  of 
Catholic  life,  without  respect  to  the  displeasure  of  his  brethren, 
whom  he  did  not  want  ''to  please,  but  to  inform,  and,  if 
possible,  to  correct"    Though  he  reduced  Catholicism  to  its 
minimum,  it  was  not  through  fear  or  through  falsehood,  but 
to  satisfy  his  own  conscience.     His  defence  of  St.  Thomas 
Becket  is  chivalrous  in  comparison  with  Lingard's  surrender.^^ 
This,  perhaps,  was  due  rather  to  a  liberal  love  of  &ii  play, 
than  to  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.    Otherwise 
he  would  scarcely  have  laughed  at  the  "  subservient  spirit  of 
the  cowl,"  and  at  the  missionary  zeal  which  evangelised  sin- 

>  Hosenbeth,  p.  10. 

10  Appeal  to  the  Public,  1791,  p.  16. 

11  Mrs.  Sohimmelpenninck'a  Autobioenphy,  p.  43,  &c. 
»  Hasenbeth,  p.  100. 

'^  See  bifl  History  of  Henry  H.,  i.  69,  87,  29t-290. 
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ners  who  ''neglected  to  pay  the  tithes  of  their  cheese  and 
wool;"  nor  would  he  have  praised  Matthew  Paris  for  see- 
ing the  abusive  pretensions  of  Rome,  and  boldly  censuring 
them/^  nor  written  so  strongly  as  he  did  against  the  miracles 
allied  to  have  happened  at  Borne  in  1797. 

The  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  those  outside  the  Church 
was  peculiar.  I|e  was  not  only  closely  connected  with  them 
politically;  but,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  exaggera- 
tions of  hiB  enemies,  he  must  be  held  to  have  compromised 
his  prudence,  if  not  his  orthodoxy,  by  his  religious  approaches 
to  them.  He  had  no  fears  for  their  salvation.  According  to 
his  antagonist  Milner,  he  confessed  that ''  many  things  in  the 
Catholic  belief  weighed  rather  heavily  on  his  mind,  and  that 
he  would  have  been  glad  of  a  freer  field  to  range  in;''^^  and 
he  refused  an  invitation  to  preach  in  a  Sodnian  chapel  solely 
on  the  ground  of  the  novelty  of  the  proposal,  and  the  offence 
which  would  be  taken.  To  preach  in  the  meeting-house  of 
another  worship,  however,  did  not  necessarily  imply  any 
religious  communion.  After  the  demolition  of  the  London 
chapels  in  the  Gordon  riots,  while  the  priests  were  enquiring 
for  places  where  they  could  say  Mass,  some  of  the  London 
Catholics  were  collecting  the  instances,  so  common  in  Ger- 
many, of  the  same  churches  being  used  at  different  hours  of 
the  day  for  the  rites  of  different  religions.  The  wish  thus 
implied  by  the  Catholics  was  openly  expressed  by  the  Dis- 
senters; and  Priestley,  after  the  riot  in  1791,  when  his  chapel 
at  Birmingham  was  burnt,  blamed  the  clergy  of  the  place  for 
not  offering  him  the  use  of  one  of  the  churches.  It  was, 
doubtless,  to  show  that  his  practice  was  in  harmony  with  his 
theory,  that  he  once  invited  Berington  to  preach  in  his  cha- 
pel; and  the  same  motive  sufficiently  accounts  for  Berington's 
hesitation  before  reftuing  the  offer.  Berington  was  drawn 
towards  the  Protestants  by  an  idea  that  the  Catholic  religion, 
remaining  essentially  one,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  shape  itself 
in  each  country  according  to  the  national  character  of  the 
people. 

In  this  respect  Eustace^s  Classical  Tour  may  be  taken  to 
represent  his  views.  His  whole  life  was  meant  to  prove  how 
easy  the  reunion  of  Christians  might  be,  if  Catholics  would 
come  down,  and  Protestants  rise  up,  to  his  standard.  His  con- 
troversial method  was  adjusted  to  the  same  object.  He  taught 
that  the  humble  submission  to  the  definitions  of  the  Church 
must  be  limited  to  those  points  which  our  Lord  has  com- 
manded, and  that  on  every  other  subject  there  must  be  the 

1*  History  of  Henry  II.,  pref.  pp.  xiii.  XTii.  xzi. 
^  Sopplementary  Memoirs,  p.  45. 
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utmost  freedom  of  reasoning  and  discussion;  the  conseqnent 
agitation  of  opinions^  if  an  evil  at  all,  he  held  to  be  one.  in- 
separable from  that  liberty  of  thought  and  speecb   which 
should  not^  and  could  not^  be  abridged.  ^^    Yet  he  set  his  fiice 
against  the  common  controversial  disputes.^^   He  thought  that 
Christians  had  wrangled  too  long  on  a-priori  grounds,  and 
had  not  sufficiently  listened  to  the  lessons  of  history.^    These 
lessons^  though  they  affected  the  interests  of  the  Church,  he 
wished  to  see  exhibited  '^with  the  cool  indifference  of  phi- 
losophy/'^^ and  without  ''prejudice  or  the  degrading  expres- 
sions of  party  zeal/'^    His  own  method  of  doctrinal  contro- 
'  versy  was  to  exhibit  without  any  comment,  or  direct  allusion 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  the  texts  of  Scripture,  and  the 
corresponding  texts  of  the  Fathers,  so  as  to  allow  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  judgment  without  prepossession  or  the  bias 
of  argument.^^    His  own  temper,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
controversy  with  Protestants,  naturally  led  him  to  cut  down 
his  belief  to  the  scantiest  proportions  consistent  with  ortho- 
doxy.    His  patristic  studies  confirmed  him  in  this ;  and  his 
entire  ignorance  of  the  theory  of  development  led  him  to 
limit  each  doctrine  to  the  proportion  in  which  it  was  actually 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.     He  did  not  allow  to 
the  Church  any  authority  to  declare  a  new  article  of  beliei** 
His  doctrine  about  the  Pope  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  result 
of  his  method.    The  Pope,  according  to  him,  had  only  a 
primacy  and  the  tight  of  superintendence ;  while  the  supreme 
defining  power  resided  in  councils,  which  were  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  Church.^^    The  Papal  jurisdiction  was 
subject  to  the  control  of  canons  and  established  laws.    Hie 
Pope's  power  was  in  no  sense  absolute.     He  was  no  more 
than  a  constitutional  chief  magistrate,  attending  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  and  watching  that  the  Christian  repuUic 
should  receive  no  injury.    Every  parish-priest,  every  dioce- 
san bishop,  every  metropolitan  and  patriarch,  had  a  similar, 
though  inferior,  right,  "  a  proper  and  essential  jurisdiction, 
wholly  uncontrollable  by,  and  independent  of,  the  See  of 
Bome.''^    In  politics  he  was  a  liberal,  not  to  say  revolu- 
tionist, and  considered  that  the  confusion  in  France  in  1798 
was  the  necessary  prelude  to  a  consummation  tiiat  would 
''  secure  the  rights  of  men,  break  the  arm  of  despotism,  aud 
give  liberty  to  millions.''^    Like  most  of  the  Catholic  aristo- 

^  Faith  of  Catholics,  Waterworth'a  edition,  i^  introduction,  xxz.  xl. 

^^  State  of  Catholics,  int.  p.  ix,  ^  Jhid.  p.  6.  *>  Ihid. 

^  Memoirs  of  Panxani,  |nW.  p.  XTii. 

»  Faith  of  Catholics,  int.  p.  vi.  «  Ibid.  p.  i.  ^  Ibid.  p.  xxxJvL 

^  State  of  CatholioB»  pp.  153, 154* 

^  History  of  Henry  11.,  dedication,  p.  ri. 
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cracy  of  his  day,  he  belonged  to  Mr.  Fox's  school.  Bat  his 
house  was  decorated  with  Jacobite  symbols.  He  had  a  his- 
torical mind,  much  .erudition,  and  honesty  of  intention.  But 
he  was  unconsciously  a  slave  to  the  ideas  of  the  school  of 
Febronius  and  Tamburini ;  and  the  scientific  historian  would 
blame  his  h-priori  assumptions  and  foregone  principles,  such 
as  those  which  assert  persecution  to  be  at  all  times  and  places 
a  sin,  and  toleration  "  a  Christian  doctrine.''  His  orthodox 
faith,  coupled  with  his  denial  of  development,  necessarily 
resulted  either  in  seeing  in  history  more  than  was  really 
there,  or  in  contenting  himself  with  imperfect  doctrinal  for- 
mulas, insufficient  to  correct  the  errors  which  have  emerged 
since  the  patristic  period. 

In  1792  some  propositions  from  three  of  his  works  were 
censured  by  the  vicars  apostolic.  He  left  the  Midland  dis- 
trict for  that  of  London  in  1793,  where  he  was  suspended  till 
he  should  retract.  After  a  time  he  made  what  Milner  called 
an  ^'  illusory  retractation,''  and  was  restored  by  Dr.  Douglass, 
but  was  obliged  to  sign  a  more  ample  retractation  in  1801. 
Milner,  however,  savs  that  he  did  not  really  adhere  to  any  oJF 
these  retractations,  out  that  he  reasserted  all  his  principles  in 
his  Faith  of  Catholics,  published  in  1815.^  Berington  dis- 
tinguished between  the  retractation  of  a  given  proposition, 
and  the  disavowal  of  a  general  principle  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained in  that  proposition ;  this  distinction  Milner  must  have 
overlooked  when  he  questioned  his  honesty.^  Berington, 
however,  outlived  suspicion.  His  work  on  the  Faith  of  Ca^ 
iholics  has  survived  the  opposition  which  it  called  forth ;  and 
Dr.  Waterwor&'s  enlarged  edition  of  it  has  become  one  of 
the  English  classics  of  Catholic  controversy. 

BuUer  and  Berington  represented  a  party  which  gave  too 
great  a  prominence  to  the  lay  element  in  the  Church,  and 
tended  to  subject  the  hierarchy  to  the  civil  power,  the  pastors 
to  their  flocks,  the  Pope  to  a  council,  the  council  to  a  general 
acceptance  of  the  faithful,  the  current  sentiment  of  Catholics  to 
written  forms,  and  measures  of  ecclesiastical  expediency  to  the 
fixed  rules  of  canonical  obligations  and  immunities.  Against 
this  "  ecclesiastical  democracy,"  as  it  was  uncritically  called, 
Milner  was  the  predestined  champion  of  hierarchical  independ- 
ence. A  man  of  more  robust  cast  than  Butler,  of  rougher 
mould  than  Berington,  he  partook  of  a  type  commoner  among 
Englishmen  of  the  last  than  of  the  present  century,  and  best 
known  to  us  in  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Parr.  Bom  in  1752,  of 
parents  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the  middle  dass,  one  of  whom 
passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  a  madhouse,  Milner  inherited 

»  Husenbeih,  p.  403.  *»  lUd.  p.  396. 
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just  80  much  of  eccentricity  and  violence  as  was  neoesBary 
to  arouse  an  otherwise  gentle  and  loving  nature  to  the  en- 
ergy requisite  to  restore  a  falling  cause.    Educated  at  Donai^ 
he  imbibed  the  theology  and  the  generous  devotion  of  that 
seminary  of  martyrs,  but  continu^  free  from  the  taint   of 
Grallicanism  which  infected  some  of  its  members.     As  an 
English  priest  he  joined  the  party  which  Butler's  friends  con- 
sidered to  be  "  more  anxious  to  propagate  the  opinions  and 
maxims  of  the  court  of  Bome  than  the  genuine  principles  of 
the  Catholic  religion;  more  desirous  of  promoting  the  papal 
pretensions  than  the  welfare  of  the  English  Catholics  ;  and 
uniformly  opposed  to  every  measure  which  tended  to  wipe  off 
the  aspersions  thrown  upon  them,  and  to  reinstate  them  in 
the  good  opinion  of  their  fellow  subjects.'^^     Berington  and 
Butler  gave  currency  to  many  crude  opinions  through  their 
personal  and  social  influence.    Milner's  appearance  and  man- 
ners were  against  him,  even  in  contrast  to  the  less  important 
members  of  the  Catholic  committees  and  board.    What  he 
has  done,  he  did  by  the  force  of  truth,  of  right  principles,  or  of 
practical  talent,  and  not  by  the  strength  of  his  personal  influ- 
ence.    His  greatness  must  not  be  estimated  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  person  and  character  which  Dr.  Husenbeth  enables 
us  to  give,  but  by  the  things  which  he  accomplished,  and  the 
mark  which  he  impressed,  not  only  on  his  contemporaries, 
but  on  his  successors  even  to  the  present  day,  nearly  forty 
years  after  his  death.     He  was  as  opposite  in  character  to  the 
cool,  critical,  and  sarcastic  temperament  of  the  committee^  as 
he  was  to  their  politics.     Their  evasive  timidity  was  outraged 
by  his  straightforward  boldness ;  and  their  polish  was  too  sensi- 
tive to  endure  the  "fine  pontifical  strut"'^  which  they  saw  in 
his  gait,  or  the  analogous  Johnsonese  pomp  which  he  some- 
times affected  in  his  speech.    He  so  littie  understood  humour 
or  ridicule,  that  he  never  knew  when  he  was  exposing  him- 
self;  he  had  no  consciousness  of  failure  in  what  he  did  ill, 
and  once  even  ventured  to  croak  a  duet  with  Catalani.^    No 
difficulty  could  be  proposed  which  his  slovenly  strength  could 
not  overcome;  often,  indeed,  by  silencing  his  adversary,  rather 
than  by  settling  the  question.  Assuming  that  the  reasons  which 
satisfied  him  ought  to  satisfy  every  one  else,  he  dictated  rather 
than  argued;  and  sometimes  incurred  no  small  ridicule  for  con- 
stituting himself  both  judge  and  jury  in  his  own  case.    He  was 
often  the  slave  of  words,  not  from  any  disposition  to  quibblcj 
but  from  his  sense  of  the  overwhelming  necessity  of  preserving 
all  orthodox  forms  of  speech.   This  made  him  sometimes  more 

^  Throckmorton,  Letter  it  Appendix,  p.  xxz. 
SI  fiasenbeth,  p.  531.  '<  Ibid.  p.  560. 
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attentive  to  the  letter  than  to  the  spirit  of  what  he  criticised, 
and  unable  to  disengage  true  principles  from  inexact  propo- 
sitions in  which  they  might  be  contained.  He  was  an  honest 
advocate,  who  thoronghly  entered  into  the  merits  of  his  own 
case,  but  could  not  see  those  of  the  opposite  side.  In  his 
eyes,  his  adversaries  were  rogues  and  traitors,  and  their  pro- 
positions antichristian ;  and  errors  were  not  involuntary  mis- 
takes, but  tokens  of  the  secret  presence  of  deep-seated  evil 
and  Satanic  malice.  In  the  course  of  the  world  he  saw  rather 
the  struggle  of  arbitrary  wills  than  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  a  providential  design.  Though  he  lived  in  the  days 
of  an  ever-growing  hberality  to  Catholics,  he  stood  in  con- 
tinual dread  of  the  outburst  of  a  terrible  and  bloody  perse- 
cution.^ His  violence  was  boisterous;  his  fellow  Bishops 
accused  him  of  arbitrary  offensiveness,  domineering,  loss  of 
temper,  and  betrayal  of  confidential  secrets.  His  personali- 
ties were  gross.  These  faults  were  just  such  as  hid  from 
opponents  the  merits  by  which  they  were  more  than  compen- 
sated; and  he  was  often  treated  with  an  indignity  from  which 
his  personal  character,  no  less  than  his  office,  should  have 
secured  him.  This  treatment  rendered  him  touchy  in  com- 
pany where  he  supposed  he  was  watched  or  suspected;  but 
his  natural  amiability  reappeared  when  he  found  himself 
among  disciples  and  admirers.^ 

He  was  courteous  to  Protestants,  and  interested  himself  in 
their  controversies.  In  his  Letters  to  a  Prebendary  he  defends 
high-church  principles  against  latitudinarians.  If  he  could 
not  persuade  his  r^ers  to  be  good  CathoHcs,  he  would  have 
them  remain  good  Church-of-England  men.^  His  End  of 
Controversy  WBs  locked  up  for  fifteen  years  in  deference  to 
Horsley,  "  the  light  and  glory  of  the  Established  Church."^^ 
In  these  two  books  he  makes  the  gulf  that  divides  the  Anglican 
from  the  Catholic  to  consist,  not  so  much  in  particular  dogmas 
as  in  the  rule  of  faith,  ''the  living  tribunal  of  the  Church.'' 
Dr.  Phillpotts  classed  him  with  Lingard  and  Butier,  as  one 
of  those  controversialists  who  designedly  stated  the  tenets  and 
described  the  practices  of  Catholics  in  a  manner  the  least 
ofiensive  to  those  whom  they  addressed.^^  But,  unlike  Butier, 
he  never  publicly  advocated  any  scheme  of  reunion.  Late  in 
his  life,  in  1821,  when  Doyle,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin,  published  his  letter  on  that  subject,  Milner  regretted 
that  a  young  prelate,  celebrated  for  his  political  sagacity — "  a 

s  Hosenbeth,  p.  197.  *•  Ibid.  p.  266. 

^  Letten  to  a  Vreb.,  tUL  317,  ed.  Derby,  1848. 
*>  End  of  Cont..  Derby,  1843,  Addren,  p.  27. 
^  Shatte'a  Life  of  Phillpotts,  pp.  82,  94. 
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qoalitjr  so  rare  in  a  person  of  his  station^' — should  have  pot 
forih  a  proposal,  not  barely  useless  and  inexpedient,  but  wrong, 
and  productive  of  mischief,  calculated  to  set  Catholics  con- 
sidering what  parts  of  their  system  they  could  gire  up,  and 
what  parts  of  the  Protestant  system  they  could  adopt  in  order 
to  effect  the  compromise.^ 

But,  in  spite  of  the  similarity  which  Dr.  Phillpotts  disco- 
vered, Milner's  method  of  treating  the  Catholic  fidth  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  Berington  and  Butler,  They 
called  themselves  '' rational  Catholics,''  because  they  had  ex- 
amined each  article  of  their  creed  with  the  free  discussion  of 
philosophers;^  whereas  Milner  never  enters  into  a  metaphy- 
.  sical  discussion  of  doctrines,  but  devotes  his  whole  power  to 
%(he  proof  of  the  rule  of  faith.  He  accepted  what  Gk)d  re- 
vealed, without  trying  to  penetrate  its  meaning,  or  striving  to 
reconcile  it  with  his  antecedent  ideas.  For  this  cause  he 
could  never  be  a  theologian,  like  St.  Athanasius,  who  attended 
to  principles  rather  than  expressions,  and  could  tiierefore  dis- 
cover the  same  orthodox  meaning  bcoieatli  discrepant  forms  of 
words.  For  him,  words  were  r^ities.  He  thought  that  to 
adopt  a  name  made  a  man  really  that  which  the  sound  signi- 
fied. To  accept  the  title  of  "  Protesting  Catholic  Dissenter,^^ 
though  the  first  and  last  words  had  no  religious  meaning  at 
all,  was  in  his  eyes  an  act  of  apostasy,  and  he  therefore  ''ad- 
monished" some  of  his  fiock  ''that,  but  for  his  pastoral 
efforts''  (in  opposing  the  "heterodox"  oath,  and  the  veto)^ 
"  they  would  by  this  time  have  ceased  to  be  Catholics.'^^ 

Milner  was  open-hearted  and  honest;  he  despised  and  de- 
tested a  lie.  iBut  he  never  carried  his  measure  of  the  duty  of 
historical  truthfulness  beyond  the  notion  of  honest  advocacy, 
which,  while  strictly  adhering  to  facts,  makes  out  a  case  for 
one  side  only,  and  abstains  from  giving  any  assistance  or 
making  any  unnecessary  concessions  to  the  other.  He  cen- 
sured Lingard  on  the  ground  that,  as  a  priest  brought  up  by 
the  Church  to  defend  her,  he  ought  to  have  efficaciously  advo- 
cated her  cause,  and  to  have  looked  upon  the  education  she 
had  given  him  as  a  retaining  fee,  which  obliged  him  to  give  a 
controversial  bias  in  her  favour  to  all  his  studies  and  nH  his 
statements  3^^  and  he  complained  that  Charles  Butler,  in  his 
memoir  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  seemed  "rather  to  have 
taken  a  brief  against  us  than  for  us.''^^  A  man  who  takes 
this  contentious  view  of  history  can  never  have  a  true  idea  of 
historical  growth  and  development.    In  his  eyes  history  is 
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bat  a  patchwork  of  precedents  and  a  magazine  of  instances. 
Though  asserting  the  eternal  fixedness  of  the  fbrmnlaries  of 
the  £uth^  and  making  the  one  business  of  the  Church  in  all 
conlaroversies  to  consist  in  the  enquiry^  ''What  is  and  ever  has 
been  the  doctrine''  on  the  point,  and  in  the  rigid  exclusion  of 
all  novelties,^  Milner  did  not  see,  as  Berington  did,  how  rigid 
and  meagre  such  a  theory  would  make  the  faith  of  Catholics ; 
for,  with  all  lus  knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  he  had  not  studied 
them  accurately  to  see  how  far  they  bore  out  modem  expres- 
sions of  doctrine,  but  devotionaUy  for  the  sake  of  their  moral 
and  spiritual  applications  of  the  Christian  mysteries.  There 
is  great  truth  in  the  remark  quoted  in  Dr.  Hasenbeth*s  )ife 
of  him,^  that  he  chiefly  studied  theology  in  the  lives  of  the 
Saints.  This  practical  and  mystical  bias  made  him  quite  op» 
posed  to  the  school  of  Berington ;  his  aim  in  preaching  wju 
not  argument,  but  unction;  in  discipline,  the  rigidity  of  his 
theological  training  strove  with  and  overcame  the  indulgent 
kindness  oi  his  own  nature.  It  was  through  him  that  the 
Saturday's  abstinence  was  not  sooner  abolished  in  England;^ 
and  he  would  only  allow  four  ounces  for  the  collation  on  a 
fast-day.^  "  He  dreaded  relaxaticm  dther  in  doctrine  or  mo- 
rality,''^ and  was  extremely  severe  about  theatres,  dancing, 
and  ball-dresses.  In  devotion  he  was  the  first  to  object  to 
the  cold  and  ai^nmentative  tone  of  the  old-fiishk>ned  prayer- 
books,  and  to  the  length  and  intricacy  oi  their  sentences;  in 
their  place  he  introduced  devotions  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
the  Meditations  of  St.  Teresa;,^  and  he  liked  to  substitute 
Kempis  for  Challoner.^ 

In  dealing  with  other  Catholics  he  hard]y  thought  him- 
self bound  to  show  the  same  courtesy  as  to  extenud  oppo- 
nents. Whether  he  took  a  severer  view  of  their  duties  and 
their  shcMrtcomings,  or  whether  he  considered  a  different  tone 
to  be  demanded  I^  his  position  towards  those  who  acknow- 
ledged his  episcopal  character  axid  jurisdiction,  it  is  certain 
that  his  manner  was  much  harsher  to  Catholic  than  to  Pro- 
testant opponents.  We  have  already  noticed  his  personalities. 
To  these  was  added  an  employment  of  his  authority  as  ecde- 
siastical  judge,  hardly  decent  when  combined  with  his  violent 
pamphleteering^  and  journalising.  He  would  publish  an  abu- 
sive letter  full  of  personalitiBS,  and  when  he  was  repaid  in  his 
own  coin  he  would  take  refuge  under  his  mitre.  He  provoked 
hiaopponents  to  be  rude^  and  thaoi  called  their  roughness  per- 
secution.   But  he  did  not  scruple  to  interfere  with  the  busi- 
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^  lb.  p.  554.  «  lb.  p.  25.  «  lb.  p»  56S. 
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ness  of  the  other  Bishops;  to  write  pastorals,  circular  letters^ 
or  articles  in  journals  about  Dr.  Poynter  or  Dr.  Douglass^ 
Dr.  Collingridge  or  Dr.  Gribson;  to  censure  their  conduct, 
criticise  their  expressions,  and  condemn  propositions  out  of 
writiiigs  which  they  permitted  to  be  fireely  circulated  in  their 
districts.  His  criticisms  may  have  been  just,  though  many 
of  his  censures  on  the  Faith  of  OaihoUcs  seem  captious  and 
unfair;  but  his  manner  was  such  as  to  earn  the  severest  cen- 
sure of  the  Propaganda. 

In  politics  he  was  a  genuine  Tory;  that  is  to  say,  he  had 
no  political  principles  properly  so  called,  but  only  political 
feelings  or  prejudices.  He  was  capable  of  embracing  a  po- 
litical cause,  but  incapable  of  entering  into  a  political  idea. 
'*  Eeligion  is  all  my  politics,^'  he  said;  he  supported  any  party 
that  would  give  a  momentary  support  to  the  Catholic  cause, 
or  prevent  the  hasty  adoption  of  an  imperfect  solution  of  the 
Catholic  question.  Yet  he  saw  something  essentially  religious 
in  Toryism,  with  its  loyalty  and  personal  attachment  to  mon- 
archs;  and  something  essentially  turbulent,  unjust,  and  infi- 
del in  radicalism  and  the  theories  of  the  W^gs.  George  III. 
was  a  monarch  after  his  own  heart,  and  Napoleon  he  regarded 
as  a  monster  and  a  cannibal.  As  he  loved  religious  politi- 
cians, so  he  hated  political  religionists.  He  censured  any 
separation  of  religion  from  politics,  and  impUddy  denied  the 
civil  rights  of  heretics.  He  condemned  Catholics  who  de- 
clared that  they  desired  no  religious  freedom  for  themselves 
which  they  did  not  wish  to  extend  to  every  other  dass  and 
denomination;^  and  he  denied  the  right  of  the  State  to  legal- 
ise any  religious  establishment  but  tike  Catholic,^^  or  of  the 
Catholic  legislator  to  concur  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.^^  In  this  absence  of  all  political  prindple, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  his  veering  round  from  the  Tory  party 
to  (yConnell,  or  his  ddight  in  Cobbetf s  unscrupulous  history 
of  the  Reformation,  or  his  inability  to  explain  the  repudiation 
of  Cobbett's  advocacy  by  the  Catholic  Association  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  of  cowardice.^ 

First  as  agent  of  the  English  vicars,  in  1791,  and  after- 
wards as  Bishop,  in  1803,  and  agent  of  the  Irish  episcopate, 
Milner  waged  a  long,  and  not  unsuccessful,  war  against  the 
party  of  Butler  and  Berington.  He  critidsed  them  for  taking 
the  Catholic  cause  to  mean,  not  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  only  the  exemption  of  its  pro- 
fessors from  civil  disabilities  and  penalties;^  and  charged 
them  with  bartering  the  liberties  of  the  Church  for  the  UW- 

»  Husenbeth,  p.  309.       «  lb.  p.  259.        *«  lb.  p.  260.        «  lb.  p.  499 
^  Supplementary  Memoirs,  p.  1. 
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ties  of  Catholics,  and  purchasing  their  individual  freedom  at 
the  price  of  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  to  the  State.  He 
saw  clearly  that  the  freedom  of  the  Church  necessarily  in- 
duded  the  free  exercise  of  her  own  authority,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  her  own  laws  in  her  proper  sphere,  independently 
of  state  interference  and  control.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did 
not  properly  appreciate  the  concurrent  freedom  of  the  State. 
But  his  opponents  exaggerated  this  freedom.  They  were  irri- 
tated against  the  authority  which  would  only  in  1778  concede 
what  170  years  before  would  have  saved  the  Catholic  Churcl^ 
in  England, — ^would  have  preserved  the  laity  from  the  fines^ 
dungeons,  and  disabilities  of  the  penal  laws,  the  clergy  from, 
the  gallows^  and  thousands  of  fiunilies  from  apostasy.  Esti-. 
mating  in  this  way  the  losses  which  the  stress  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  had  caused,  they  tried  to  rid  themselves  of  some  of 
it,  even  by  the  help  of  the  State.  In  their  notion,  emancipa- 
tion contained  two  parts,— ^leliverance  from  the  penal  laws, 
and  deliverance  from  their  own  Bishops.  Hence  they  re- 
garded a  State  veto  on  the  appointment  of  Bishops  not  only 
as  a  concession  to  Protestants  in  payment  for  emancipation, 
but  as  a  real  boon  to  themselves.  They  thought  that  any  mea- 
sure of  emancipation  which  refused  it  would  only  change  one 
servitude  for  another.  Hence  they  wished  to  hurry  on  the 
measure,  while  there  was  a  chance  of  clogging  it  with  such  a 
restriction.  Milner,  on  the  other  hand,  strove  to  postpone 
dvil  freedom  till  it  could  be  secured  without  ecclesiastical 
servitude.  For  him,  the  Catholic  cause  meant  the  safety  and 
free  action  of  the  hierarchy,  the  clergy,  and  laity,  in  their  re- 
spective functions.  Not  that  he  left  much  margin  for  the 
layman^s  activity.  He  dedared  it  to  be  the  exclusive  province 
of  the  dei^  to  decide  all  controversies  about  political  mea- 
sures whid^  interfered  with  ecclesiastical  matters.  And  in 
the  exercise  of  this  decision  he  forbad  the  slightest  interfer- 
ence of  lay  dictation,  guidance,  or  influence,  and  renounced 
both  the  advice  of  politicians  and  the  fasdnation  of  popular 
applause ;  if  these  were  withdrawn,  the  pastors,  he  said,  would 
always  dedde  aright.  The  laymen,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sented by  the  gentry  and  nobles,  were  to  transact  the  public 
and  religious  business  of  the  body  ''  after  it  had  been  made 
known  to  them  by  the  prelates.''  Any  further  interference  on 
thdr  side  was,  he  said,  sure  to  lead  to  disorder,  division,  and 
irreUgion  j  and  while  deprecating  their  political  zeal,  he  dic- 
tated what  grievances  they  were  to  remedy, — ^the  religious 
disabilities  df  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  invalidity  of  Catholic 
marriages,  and  the  insecurity  of  chapd  funds.^^ 

**  Supplementary  Memoirs,  pp.  47,  255,  et  sqq. 
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Dr.  Milner's  three  great  political  campaigns  were  directed 
against  the  oath  proposed  by  Butler,  against  the  yetoy  and 
agunst  clogging  emancipation  with  any  guarantee  for  tke 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Establishment.  In  the  two 
first  he  was  successful;  in  the  last  he  succeeded  as  long  as  he 
lived ;  but  after  his  death  his  condemnation  of  the  guarantee 
was  forgotten,  and  the  Emancipatbn  act  of  1829  was  ao- 
c^ted,  clogged  with  a  form  of  the  very  condition  which  had 
made  him  denounce  those  of  1813  and  1821.  In  his  battle 
against  the  oath  he  owed  his  success  to  the  politics  of  his  op- 
ponents. The  Catholic  committee  gave  evidence  of  its  revolur 
tionary  tendencies  by  its  alliance  with  the  Dissenters,  while 
Milner's  early  publications  glowed  with  an  extravagant  loy- 
alty which  must  have  recommended  him  to  the  Tory  majority. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  in  1791  he  was  able  to  discredit  tM 
new  oath,  whidi  was  to  have  ratified  the  union  of  CatholiciBin 
and  Dissent  by  fixing  on  CathoHcs  iii0  title  of  "  Protesting 
Catholic  DissenteiB,'^  and  to  convince  Ktt  that  it  was  impo- 
litic to  relieve  those  discontented  Catholics  who  were  willxog 
to  bear  that  title,  while  the  disabilities  were  to  remain  finr  the 
rest.  But  in  his  campaign  against  the  veto  his  strength  was 
in  Irish  support.  Before  the  Union  in  1800,  ten  of  the  Iriah 
Bishops  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  give  the  government  a 
negative  voice  in  episcopal  elections,  provided  the  clergy  were 
endowed.  When  the  veto  was  first  proposed  in  18CN3,  thqr 
were  supposed  to  be  still  &vourable  to  the  project;  and  Milner, 
their  agent,  advocated  it  in  a  tentative  tract,  privately  printed 
by  himself  and  surreptitiously  published  by  lus  enemies.  But 
in  the  September  of  that  year  the  Irish  prelates  pronounced 
against  it,  and  Milner  withdrew  his  pamphlet.  Hesitation  on 
this  subject  was  a  political  impossibility  in  Ireland  after  the 
Union,  to  those  who  felt  the  Church  to  be  the  only  national 
institution  that  remained  independent  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Any  blow  against  this  independence  would  tend  to 
denationalise  it,  by  withdrawing  its  diplomatic  business  from 
Ireland  and  Borne  to  London,  and  committing  its  affiiirs  to  an 
agent  exposed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  intrigues  of  politicians, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  influence  of  the  English  Bishops^  espe- 
cially that  of  the  vicar  apostolic  of  London,  who,  as  metro- 
politan prelate,  would  naturally  assume  a  weight  proportioned 
rather  to  the  preponderance  of  England  in  the  empire  than  to 
the  relative  numbers  and  importance  of  the  Englidi  and  Irish 
Catholics  and  clei^.  All  this  would  be  aggravated  by  the 
restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  between  London  and  Bome, 
when  the  presence  of  a  nuncio  at  the  seat  of  government 
would  finally  make  the  English  metropolis  the  centre  of  the 
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eodesiastical  govermnent  of  Ireland.  Thus  supported,  and 
countenanced  at  first  by  Borne,  Milner  gradually  triumphed 
over  the  party  of  Butler,  and  afterwards  over  Rom6  itself,  and 
his  own  most  interested  supporters — ^the  Irish  Bishops.^  Few 
pages  of  ecclesiastical  history  are  more  honourable  to  Ae 
Catholic  champion  than  those  which  relate  Milner's  obstinate 
opposition  to  the  concessicms  of  Quarantotti,  Litta,  Consalyi, 
and  Pios  VII.^  It  was  by  this  grand  effort,  when  he  stood' 
alone  against  the  world  and  won  his  cause,  that  he  deserved 
and  gained  the  title  of  the  English  Athanasius. 

As  his  Tory  politics  had  helped  him  to  dispose  of  the  oath 
in  1791,  so  his  Badical  allies  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
1815-21.  In  this  interval  the  political  position  had  quite 
changed.  In  1791  the  lay  committee  was  Whig,  or  rather 
Jacobite  disguised  &s  Jacobin,  while  Milner  was  an  ardent 
Tory.  After  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  Catholic  board, 
represented  chiefly  by  the  late  Lord  Clifford,  had  become 
Tory  and  l4^timi8t;lthe  Jacobite  spirit  remained,  purged 
of  its  disguise;  whil^  Milner's  allies  were  the  Irish,  led  by 
O'Connell,  and  Uie  English  Catholics,  who  followed  ^drews, 
the  editor  of  the  Orthodox  Journal.  At  a  time  when  the 
whole  hope  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  in  the  Legitimist 
governments  of  the  Continent,  and  when  it  dreaded  the  re- 
volution more  than  the  alliance  of  heretical  and  schismatical 
states,  the  Catholic  board  had  naturaUy  succeeded  in  Roman 
esteem  to  the  position  occupied  by  Milner  in  his  Tory 
days.  Hence,  although,  by  the  force  of  reason  and  good 
sense,  by  the  powerful  backing  of  his  Irish  allies,  and  by 
very  intelligible  hints  that  a  decision  in  favour  of  the 
veto  would  not  be  obeyed,^^  the  authorities  at  Bome  were 
induced  to  withdraw  their  original  concession,  they  did 
not  pardon  the  man  who  had  overcome  them.  And  when 
Milner's  organ,  the  Orthodox  Journal,  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
tend that  the  revolution  was  not  due  to  irreligion,  but  to 
"  abuses  springing  from  the  union  of  Church  and  State,''  and 
"  the  bad  example  of  a  degenerate  clergy,''*^  the  magazine 
was  censured  by  Propaganda  as  one  which,  with  the  greatest 

^  In  1821,  when  the  Irish  Episcopate  was  willing  to  accept  Plnnkett's 
compromise.    See  Fitzpatrick,  Life  of  Dr.  Doyle,  i.  154. 

•7  See  Hnsenbeth.  pp.  269,  294-300. 

M  See  Milner,  The  Inquisition,  a  Letter  to  Sir  T.  C.  Hippesley,  1816, 
p.  IS,  where  he  makes  Dr.  Troy  say,  in  answer  to  the  question,  '^TVill  you 
support  [the  Irish  resolution  against  the  yeto]  in  opposition  to  the  See  of 
Borne  ?"  **  We  trust  that  no  such  opposition  hetween  that  See  and  us  will 
ever  take  place.  .  .  .  After  all,  we,  who  hare  divine  jurisdiction  over 
the  Church,  and  the  power  of  consecration  in  our  hands,  must  be  parties 
to  any  such  change." 

^  Nos.  81,  82,  and  85,  for  Peb.,  March,  and  Jane  1820. 
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temerity,  grievoosly  blackened  by  detraction,  abase,  and  en- 
ormous calumnies  the  reputation  of  Catholics,  of  tbe  vicun 
apostolic,  and  even  of  the  ministers  of  the  Holy  See;  and 
Milner  was  warned  never  again  to  take  part,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  its  publication,  or  to  promote  or  patronise  it, 
under  pain  of  deprivation.  He  obeyed,  but  wrote  to  Andrews 
the  editor,  "  I  am  forbidden  by  Rome,  under  severe  threats 
(however  unjustly),  from  contributing  a  word  or  suggestion 
to  the  Orthodox  Journal;  though  I  am  still  at  liberty,  as  I 
conceive,  to  aid  Mr.  Andrews  in  a  different  kind  of  pub- 
lication.*'*^ Andrews  was  no  more  docile  than  Milner.  He 
suppressed  his  journal  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his 
agents,  and  not  of  the  censure,  and  almost  immediately,  in 
December  1820,  established  a  new  one,  with  the  significant 
title.  The  Catholic  Advocate  of  CivU  and  Religious  Liberty ;^^ 
and  published  three  letters  to  Hugh  Clifford  (the  late  Lord 
Clifford),  wherein  he  accuses  him  and  the  Catholic  board  of 
having  become  thorough  partisans  of  the  restoration,  advo- 
cates of  legitimacy  and  divine  right,  of  despotism  and  abso- 
lute power,  over  all  which  they  threw  a  rdigious  halo;  and 
openly  attacks  the  Roman  rule  as  ''a  government  prinripaDf 
in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,''  and  conducted  in  a  way  ''cal- 
culated to  excite  complaint,  and  render  misery  certain." 
"  Nearly  all  the  institutions  of  the  Popedom,"  he  says,  "are 
radically  bad,  and  calculated  more  to  oppress  than  please 
the  people.**®  We  have  already  seen  that  Milner  had  called 
the  Catholic  committee  ''ecclesiastical  democrats.'*  This 
accusation  had  been  retorted  by  the  Catholic  board  upon  the 
Orthodox  Journal  and  its  adherents.  Milner*s  whole  policy 
was  criticised  as  one  which  set  class  against  class,  and  based 
Catholic  interests  on  the  support  of  the  rabble,  instead  of 
that  of  the  educated  classes.^  In  truth,  Berington*8  system 
was  analogous  to  a  constitutional  aristocracy,  Clifford's  to 
a  romantic  monarchy,  and  Milner's  to  a  democratic  imperial- 
ism, in  which  divine  right  and  the  will  of  the  people  were 
amalgamated. 

Milner's  campaign  against  clogging  emancipation  with 
guarantees  for  the  Establishment  was  cut  short  by  Ids  death 
in  1826;  and  the  bill  of  1829  enacted  the  oaths  and  un- 
dertakings against  which  he  had  so  eamestiy  striven  for  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life.  But  though  he  failed  in  this^  h^ 
influence  had  wrought  great  effects.    He  had  found  7 


^  Hasenbeth,  pp.  423,  424. 

*i  It  does  not  appear  whether  Milner  oontribnted  to-  the  Caihdlk  Advo- 
cate, though  he  oeruinly  did  to  the  Catholic  MiMceUany,  whioh  Andrews 
brought  out  the  next  year.    See  Hnaenbeth,  p.  447. 

«  Second  Letter  to  Clifibrd,  p^  17, 19.  *>  Ibid.  p.  45. 
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Catholicism  Febronian  in  discipline  and  Gallican  in  doctrine 
and  devotion*  He  left  it  tending  to  become  Boman  in  dis- 
cipline^ and,  though  still  Gallican  in  doctrine^  tending  to 
become  Italian  in  devotion.  English  Catholicism  remained 
essentially  Milnerian  till  about  1840.^  Nothing  shows  the 
ascendancy  of  Milner  more  than  the  influence  he  exercised 
on  Lingard,  who  was  as  much  his  superior  in  learning  as  he 
was  his  inferior  in  genius  for  governing.  Lingard  began  his 
career  in  the  wake  of  Berington^  who  soon  recognised  in  him 
an  ''  enlightened  Catholic/'  and  therefore  advised  him  to  un- 
dertake the  history  of  England,  which  could  only  be  properly 
executed  by  a  man  of  such  temper..  '^  The  language  of  truth/' 
he  said  9  ^^  flows  not  fiom  the  pen  which  prejudice  guides.'' 
Like  Berington,  Lingard  brought  to  the  study  of  history  d« 
priori  ideas^  derived  from  the  education  he  had  received. 
Hence  his  views  of  the  Middle  Ages>  in  his  account  of  Gre-* 
gory  VII.,  of  Beckety  and  Joan  of  Arc,  are  full  of  eighteenth- 
century  prejudices,  and  in  Catholic  spirit  are  inferior  to  the 
works  of  the  German  Protestant  historians,  and  even  to 
Berington's  own  life  of  Henry  II.,  published  in  1790  to  vin* 
dicate  Becket  from  Lord  Lyttelton's  attacks.  For  this  cold- 
ness Milner  animadverted  upon  him,  and  contrasted  his 
account  of  St,  Thomas  with  the  prayer  of  the  Church,  in 
which  she  asserts  that  the  glorious  martyr  suflered  for  her 
oause.^^  But  Lingard  joined  Milner  in  opposing  the  veto, 
and  vindicating  the  liberty  of  the  Church.  He  proved,  in 
answer  to  Hippesley,  that  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  in  the 
nomination  of  Bishops  only  began  when  the  bishopric  was 
endowed  by  the  State,  or  when  the  Bishop  had  become  a 
temporal  lord  under  the  paramount  protection  of  the  king. 
Neither  was  his  method  of  regarding  the  faith  different  from 
that  of  Milner,  who  indeed  in  this  particular  resembles  Be* 
lington,  and  Butler  also.  All  four  were  accused  by  Protest- 
ants of  disguising  the  real  doctrines  of  their  Church,  and 

^  MIlDcr*s  opinions  may  be  collected  from  the  authors  whom  he  recom- 
mended. In  1790  he  translated  St.  Teresa^s  Meditationa  for  Communion.  In 
1603  he  recommended  to  his  clergy  for  doctrine  the  Douay  Dictates^  and  the 
works  of  Challoner,  Manning,  Gother,  Gobtnet,  Hay,  Hornyold,  Boudrand, 
Bourdaloue,  Alban  Batler,  Baker,  Appleton,  and  Beeve;  and  the  rioid  CoIicC 
for  casuistry ;  for  devotion  ho  recommended  Carron*s  Pensies  Ecclisiastique$, 
the  Miroir  da  Clergi,  and  tho  MemoricJe  Vita  Sacerdotalis,  In  1804  he  pub^ 
lished  his  Erercisesfor  Sundays  and  Holida^a,  which  he  meant  to  supersede 
a  book  of  devotions  compiled  by  Joseph  Berington  at  the  request  of  his 
brother  the  Bishop,  and  published  at  Wolverhampton  in  1800.  In  the  pre- 
face he  criticises  the  length  and  intricacy  of  the  ordinary  prayers,  and  the 
exaggerated  scope  they  give  to  the  reasoning  at  the  expense  of  the  affective 
parts.  He  always  had  the  Litany  of  Loretto  sung  at  the  clergy  meetings ; 
and  in  1821  introduced  the  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 

"*  Flanagan,  ii.  442. 
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attempting  to  impoBe  a  fidae^  bat  flattering,  portrait  of  the 
Catholic  creed  upon  Englishmen.  In  reply,  Lingard  said 
that  the  real  doctrines  of  the  Church  must  be  studied  in  those 
writers  who  carefully  distinguished  them  both  from  erroneous 
tenets  imputed  to  her  by  her  adversaries,  and  from  the  xak-^ 
authorised  opinions  of  private  individuals  in  her  communioii. 
Such  writers,  he  says,  were  Holden,  Yeron,  and  Bossuet. 
But,  in  spite  of  these  approaches  to  Milner,  Lingard  and  the 
learned  school  which  he  founded,  represented  by  the  late 
Canon  Tiemey,  stood  aloof  and  never  mixed  heartily  with 
Milner^s  followers,  by  whom  they  were  always  regarded  with 
some  suspicion  and  oUslike. 

Before  the  Union  with  Ireland  the  English  Catholics  were 
too  few  to  be  of  much  political  importance.  After  the  Union 
the  Irish  element  grew  daily  more  preponderant,  Irish  Ca- 
tholics became  the  chief  champions  of  emancipation,  and  the 
English  Catholies  either  retired  into  the  background,  or 
united  with  the  Irish.  Milner  was  one  of  the  latter  class; 
and  the  royalism,  the  hatred  of  democracy,  and  the  disgust  at 
popular  applause  which  he  had  expressed  in  his  earlier  days, 
gave  way  before  the  democratic  agitation  of  CConnell,  which 
carried  him  away  in  his  matnrer  years.  His  position  obliged 
O'Connell  to  be  an  instrument  of  the  Irish  priesthood ;  and 
the  interest  of  the  Irish  clergy  was  to  prevent  the  bands  of 
union  between  the  two  countries  being  drawn  tighter,  and  to 
avoid  all  risk  to  their  position  as  the  representatives  of  Irish 
nationality.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  after  the  Emaa- 
dpation  of  1829  the  Catholic  members  did  not  amalgamate 
with  the  other  representatives  of  the  empire.  As  long  as  the 
State  could  be  suspected  of  desiring  to  tamper  with  the  hier* 
archical  independence  of  the  Church,  so  long  was  the  Church 
obliged  to  stand  aloof  from  the  State.  Hence,  while  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  Irish  statesman,  as  such,  to  devdope  the 
union  of  the  empire,  the  interest  of  the  Irish  Bishops  led 
them  to  keep  the  kingdoms  still  distinct.  O'Connell's  advo- 
cacy of  the  chimera  of  repeal  was  both  a  testimony  to  the 
paramount  influence  of  the  clergy  in  Ireland,  and  a  tacit  con- 
fession that,  as  long  as  that  influence  was  exerted  in  the  same 
way,  it  would  be  impossible  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  British 
statesman  and  an  Irish  Catholic  member  of  Parliament.  The 
tenant-right'  question,  which  was  afterwards  substituted  for 
repeal,  though  more  plausible,  was  another  expression  of  the 
same  necessity ;  and  the  still  later  policy  of  independent  oppo- 
sition bore  one  more  testimony  to  the  political  impotence  to 
which  the  Irish  Catholic  member  was  doomed,  so  long  as  any 
incompatibility  was  thought  to  exist  between  the  nationsd 
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independence  of  the  Irisli  Church  and  the  development  of 
the  union  between  England  and  Ireland. 

Milner,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  willing  that  the  political 
activity  of  Catholics  should  be  directed  to  any  thing  more  than 
the  removal  of  the  religious  wrongs  which  paupers,  sailors 
and  soldiers,  and  prisoners  had  to  suffer,  that  is,  to  questions 
not  of  policy,  but  of  administrative  detail.  But  if  his  prin^ 
ciples  had  been  carried  out  in  1829,  and  the  Catholics  had 
refused  to  accept  emancipation  clogged  with  guarantees  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  the  destruction 
of  that  Establishment  would  have  been  such  an  object  for 
their  political  action  as  would  have  ensured  the  existence  of 
a  Catholic  party  in  Parliament  till  the  end  was  attained. 
Failing  this,  there  was  no  question  really  political  which  suf* 
ficed  for  the  basis  of  a  Catholic  policy.  Shut  out,  therefore^ 
from  taking  their  share  in  the  ]x>litical  movement  of  the  em- 
pire, and  unable  to  frame  any  special  policy  of  their  own,  the 
Catholics  were  for  years  an  excrescence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  no  career  before  them  but  a  .personal  one,  and 
with  no  weight,  because^  whenever  their  opinions  were  worth 
consideration,  they  spoke  not  as  representatives  of  a  nation^ 
but  in  a  private  capacity. 

It  is  possible  also  that  the  democratic  element  in  the  agi- 
tation which  preceded  the  Catholic  triumph  of  1829,  and 
which  we  cannot  altogether  separate  from  the  democratic 
movements  in  France,  Belgium,  Poland^  and  Italy  in  1830^ 
may  account  for  the  subordination  of  political  to  social  ques- 
tions among  Catholics.  There  was  so  much  of  the  spirit  of 
socialism  abroad  as  may  suffice  to  explain  how  politics^  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  term,  fell  into  disrepute  and  neglect.  Reli- 
gious essayists,  on  the  other  hand,  rejoiced  in  the  lull  of 
political  agitation;  they  boasted  that  emancipation,  instead 
of  making  Catholics  more  worldly,  more  time-serving,  more 
eager  as  a  class  for  the  prizes  of  this  life,  had  tranquillised  all 
political  ferment,  and  left  the  road  open  for  the  advance  of 
spiritual  activity,  by  annulling  that  consciousness  of  ill-treat- 
ment which  had  produced  an  exaggerated  value  for  political 
privileges,  and  distracted  the  mind  from  religious  advance- 
ment. 

The  spirit  in  which  emancipation  was  given  was  another 
cause  of  its  sterility.  It  was  a  concession  to  force  rather  than 
to  justice,  to  fear  and  not  to  reason.  It  was  the  grudging 
tribute  of  a  beaten  faction,  convinced  against  its  will,  and 
therefore  remaining  still  of  the  same  opinion.  It  was  not  a 
political  act,  like  the  adoption  of  a  new  tribe  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  but  an  act  like  that  of  a  beleaguered  city  buying 
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off  the  pressure  of  a  horde  of  barbarians  by  concessions  which 
are  meant  to  be  more  specious  than  real.  This  was  the  effect 
of  emancipation  being  carried  not  by  the  Whigs,  but  by  the 
Tories ;  not  by  philosophic  statesmen,  but  by  the  unreasoning 
champions  of  existing  interests,  who  endeavoured  to  preserve 
by  diplomacy  the  ascendancy  which  they  were  no  longer  strong 
enough  to  preserve  by  force.  The  Tory  party  looked  upon 
emancipation  as  a  temporary  settlement,  and  a  compromise 
whereby  an  accidental  difficulty  might  be  tided  over;  they 
did  not  mean  it  to  be  a  new  start  in  the  career  of  the  country, 
a  fresh  principle  introduced  into  the  government,  a  new  ele* 
ment  of  the  national  life,  or  a  new  development  of  the  political 
and  social  organisation  of  the  nation*  They  treated  the  Ca- 
tholic representatives  as  intruders,  and  forced  them  to  band 
together,  not  to  advance  a  common  policy,  for  they  had  none, 
but  for  mutual  protection.  The  Catholic  cause  soon  lost  its 
popularity  in  the  country,  and  public  opinion  has  never,  since 
1829,  forced  Parliament  to  develope  the  principles  of  the 
Emancipation  Act.  Of  all  our  great  constitutional  laws,  it 
alone  is  looked  upon  as  a  dry  contract,  to  be  construed  lite- 
rally,  and  not  liberally  interpreted*  Hitherto,  therefore,  it 
has  never  borne  the  fruit  expected  of  it.  For  some  years  after 
emancipation  the  chief  organ  of  the  Tories  was  demanding 
either  its  repeal  or  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  The  policy  of  the 
party  was  like  that  of  the  American  Republicans  in  demanding 
either  abolition  or  disunion.  Ireland,  they  said,  must  either 
be  set  adrift  from  us  to  be  reconquered,  or  it  must  be  con* 
verted.  This  revolutionary  idea  was  combated  by  Peel,  who 
told  them,  in  1840,  that  they  might  as  well  try  to  stop  the  re- 
volution of  the  earth  as  to  repeal  emancipation.  He  advised 
that  the  law  should  be  fairly  carried  out,  and  that  the  govern* 
ment  should  cease  from  making  the  religious  opinions  of  any 
man  the  ground  of  disqualification  for  the  exercise  of  civil 
functions.  The  statistics  in  Father  Perraud's  book  on  Ireland 
show  how  far  PeePs  statesmanlike  views  are  from  being  real- 
ised, even  at  this  day. 

The  English  Catholics,  on  their  side,  wisely  acquiesced  in 
the  annihilation  which  emancipation  had  brought  upon  them 
as  a  political  party.  The  Catholic  Institute  was  founded  in 
1838  to  be  the  organ  of  a  combination  amongst  them;  but 
its  founders  took  care  that  from  this  combination  all  political 
purposes  should  be  excluded.  It  only  aimed  at  counteracting 
the  social  persecution  to  which  Catholics  were  exposed,  and 
extending  a  knowledge  of  the  real  tenets  of  the  Church 
amongst  non-Catholics.  At  its  first  anniversary  meeting,  in 
June  1839,  the  position  of  the  English  Catholics  was  well 
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tnimmed  up  by  one  of  the  speakers.  After  emancipation,  he 
said,  they  were  no  longer  a  party,  nor  the  subject  for  a  party. 
They  had  become  part  of  the  people.  The  bonds  which  had 
kept  them  together  were  those  of  misfortune;  and  when  the 
external  pressure  was  removed,  each  went  his  way  into  his 
proper  rank  in  society.  Their  political  friends  departed  from 
them,  and  they  were  left  to  their  own  resources.  There  would 
have  been  no  need  of  any  organisation  among  them  at  all,  if 
it  had  not  been  made  necessary  by  the  ^'social  annoyances 
and  petty  persecutions''  to  which  they  were  still  subject ;  and 
it  was  solely  against  these  grievances  that  they  desired  the 
Institute  to  act 

But  while  the  English  Catholics  were  thus  protesting 
against  an  organisation  for  political  purposes,  O'Connell  and 
the  Irish  party  did  not  care  to  conceal  their  opinion  that  the 
only  use  of  the  Institute  would  be  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the 
political  organisation  of  the  Catholics  in  England.  After  a 
sarcastic  compliment  to  the  Hewly-founded  association,  and 
to  the  meeting  as  being  "one  of  the  first  which  they  had  ven- 
tured to  have,''  coupled  with  a  sneer  at  the  aristocracy  for 
their  backwardness  in  joining  the  society,  O'ConneU  declared 
that  the  English  Catholics  wanted  only  two  things — organi- 
sation and  publicity.  Not  that  he  had  any  particular  aim  to 
propose  to  them  for  their  organisation.  His  great  argument 
was  the  standing  calculation — "  If  they  were  a  million,  a  shil- 
ling a  year,  a  penny  a  month,  a  farthing  a  week,  would  give 
them  50,000/.  at  the  end  of  the  year."  The  Institute,  he  said, 
was  an  excellent  beginning;  he  hoped  it  would  grow  up  a 
stouter  being  than  it  was.  It  appears  that  he  was  so  ena- 
moured of  agitation,  that  he  considered  an  agitating-machine 
to  be  a  good  investment  of  capital  for  its  own  sake,  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  material  for  it  to  act  upon.  The  Instil 
tute  Could  not  make  head  against  the  opposition  expressed 
by  O'ConneU,  which  afterwards  found  an  organ  in  Dolman'g 
Magazine;  and  after  a  few  years  it  ceased  to  exist. 

Milner's  influence  was  more  visible  in  the  ecclesiastical 
advance  of  English  Catholics.  The  clerical  spirit  which  he 
had  evoked  showed  itself  before  he  died*  Priests  began  to 
wear  cassocks  indoors  about  the  year  1825 ;  a  taste  for  splen- 
dour in  religious  ceremonies  was  not  far  behind,  and  Milner's 
influence  in  this  respect  found  its  highest  expression  in  Prior 
Park,  purchased  by  Dr.  Baines  in  1829.  The  services  were 
performed  there  with  all  attainable  pomp;  the  rubrics  were 
observed  as  strictly  as  at  Roma  The  procession  of  Corpus 
Christi  and  the  benediction  from  the  altar  under  the  portico 
surpassed  any  thing  then  known  in  England.    Baines  was 
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Roman  and  Italian  in  bis  taste;  But  Milner,  thongh  he 
had  no  taste^  yet  by  his  antiqtiarian  Tesearchea  may  claim  to 
be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Grothic  revival  amongst 
English  Catholica  tn  a  wider  view,  however,  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  in  this  respect  only  an  offshoot  of  the  Ilomantic 
,  school  of  France  and  Germany. 

His  inflaence  was  also  shown  in  the  conversions  which  by 
1825  had  become  frequent  in  England.^  Unlike  those  theo* 
Ipgians  who  looked  forward  to  a  reunion  of  Christian  bodies 
to  the  Church,  Milner  addressed  his  controversy  to  individual 
souls ;  and  unlike  our  controversialists  since  1840,  his  endea- 
vours were  directed,  not  against  one  particular  development 
of  Anglicanism,  but  against  all  kinds  of  Protestants.  For  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  our  controversial  writers,  with  few 
exceptions^  have  aimed  rather  at  convincing  the  Tractarians, 
than  at  arguing  with  Evangelicals,  Rationalists,  or  Deists. 
Milner,  on  the  contrary,  addressed  his  End  of  Controversy  to 
an  imaginary  society  consisting  of  a  Latitudinarian  rector, 
"  Predestinarian  and  Antinomian  Methodists,''  ''  mitigated 
Arminian  Methodists  of  Wesley's  connection,"  Quakers,  '*  Ra- 
tional Dissenters"  or  Socinian  Presbyterians,  a  stanch  Angli- 
can^ and  a  Churchwoman  who  frequented  Wesleyan  missions. 
Conversions  were  really  made  from  all  these  classes  of  persons; 
and  in  such  numbers,  that  the  majority  of  the  managing  body 
of  the  Institute  in  1838-9  were  converts,  and  the  converts  in 
London  alone  were  estimated  at  4000.^ 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  plan  to  trace  the  changes  of 
English  Catholicism  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  such  critical  biogra- 
.phies  of  living  persons  as  would  exhibit  their  influence  on  the 
movement.  The  general  results  may,  however,  be  stated.  The 
controversy,  which  in  Milner's  hands  had  been  general,  be- 
came, after  1840,  specially  directed  to  High-churchmen  and 
Tractarians.  The  devotioxud  and  liturgical  changes  introduced 
by  him  were  carried  out  to  their  full  development,  and  were 
made  instrumental  to  the  introduction  of  an  Italian  and  Ro- 
man standard  of  tone  and  spirit  amongst  English  Catholics. 
In  connection  with  this  movement,  the  religious  orders  of  men 
and  women  were  largely  increased.  The  clerical  converts 
from  the  Tractarians,  who  submitted  to  the  Churdi  in  laigo 
numbers  between  1845  and  1852,  formed  no  party  within  her, 
but  were  absorbed  in  the  general  movement  of  Catholicism, 
to  which,  however,  they  contributed  many  of  its  peculiar 
features.  The  increase  and  improvement  of  institutions  for 
education  is  in  a  measure  due  to  them;  and  the  method  of 

«"  Hiuenbetb,  p.  SOS.  ^  Csth.  Mag.  18S9,  p.  684. 
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historical  development  introduced  by  them  into  England  is 
another  of  their,  contributions  to  the  common  stock,  which  has 
received  an  additional  importance  from  the  definition  of  the 
Inimaculate  Conception  in  1854,  and  &om  the  controversy - 
CHnoe  1859  about  the  relations  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  to 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The  establishment  of  the 
hierarchy  in  1850,  while  it  altered  the  relations  between  Ca- 
tholicism and  Tractarianism,  consolidated  the  Catholic  body^ 
under  the  pressure  of  the  persecution  with  which  they  were 
threatened,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  suppressed  all  differences 
amongst  them.  In  politics  their  position  is  altered  by  the 
diminution  of  the  social  grievances  of  which  they  had  to  com* 
plain  with  respect  to  the  religious  position  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  paupers  and  prisoners.  Their  alliance  with  the  Dis- 
senters, begun  in  1778,  came  to  a  natural  end  in  1829;  and 
since  that  time  the  tradition  which  identified  the  interests  of 
Catholics  with  those  of  the  Liberal  party  has  been  gradually 
djring  out,  till,  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Ita* 
lian  policy,  the  "  independent  opposition,"  which  w»s  the  last 
vestige  of  a  distinct  Catholic  party,  is  merged  into  positive 
Toryism.  In  all  these  changes  there  have  been  action  and 
reaction;  and  each  phase  has  seemed  to  the  less  moderate  of  its 
respective  patrons  the  only  one  which  in  tone  and  spirit  corre- 
sponded to  the  ideal  of  Catholicism.  They  have  forgotten 
that  Catholicism  is  a  fact,  and  not  a  theory.  Whatever  schools 
6f  thought  have  their  existence  within  the  Church,  and  are 
not  cast  out  from  her  communion,  are,  ipso  facto,  shown  to  be. 
consistent  with  her  spirit : — not  perhaps  with  the  prejudices; 
more  or  less  narrow,  of  this  or  that  school,  or  with  the  impe- 
tuous popular  feeling  of  a  given  period ;  but  with  the  generous 
spirit  of  historical  Catholicism,  which  is  tolerant  of  drSerences 
in  doubtM  matters,  provided  that  unity  is  not  broken  in  the 
necessary  points  of  faith  and  morals. 
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1.  The  interest  of  Dr.  Colenso's  examination  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  rather  subjective  and  psychological  than  objective  and  positively 
scienti^.  It  shows  into  what  straits  a  Protestant,  believing  in  Chris- 
tianity on  the  authority  of  the  Bible  only,  is  driven,  as  soon  as  he 
has  lost  his  hold  of  the  absolutist  theory  that  every  word  and 
syllable  of  Scripture  is  dictated  by  God,  and  begins  to  require  some 
test  to  distinguish  between  the  human  and  the  divine  utterances  of 
^e  inspired  books. 

Dr.  Colenso  was  evidently  brought  up  in  the  idea,  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  almost  universal  among  Protestants,  of  the  syllabic 
infallibility  of  Scripture.  When,  soon  afler  his  ordination,  he  cgd;^ 
tented  himself  with  drowning  misgivings  in  the  whirlpool  cf  paro- 
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'Chial  worky  silenciog  objections  with  the  common  specious  expk* 
jiationsy  and  acqniesemg  in  the  general  truth  of  the  Bible,  he  did 
not  see  the  necessity  of  providing  another  theory  of  inspiration  as 
the  basis  of  his  belief  in  die  Bible,  but  tacked  together  his  old  doc- 
trine and  his  new  opinions  ¥rith  the  cobweb  thread  of  mere  inatten* 
tion.     When  the  character  of  his  work  changed,  and  he  became  a 
translator  of  the  Bible  instead  of  a  parochial  or  diocesan  oi^ganiser, 
the  old  difficulties  revived,  the  old  solutions  faded  into  insignificance, 
and  his  mind  was  left  with  only  two  issues  before  it,— either  to 
Tevert  to  the  old  theory  of  the  infallible  truth  of  every  syllable  of 
the  Bible  in  its  natural  and  common  meaning,  or  to  deny  its  his- 
torical truth  altogether.     He  is  at  great  pains  to  deny,  d  priori,  the 
.possibility  of  any  other  issue.     The  Pentateuch,  if  its  arithmetic  is 
wrong,  he  thinks  must  be  *'  unhistorical,"  that  is,  ^*  not  historically 
true"  throughout,  and  only  not  *'  fictitious"  because  fiction  conveys 
the  idea  of  conscious  dishonesty,  and  an  immoral  intention  to  de- 
ceive.    And  he  boasts  that  it  is  the  characteristic  of  Englishmen, 
as  distinguished  from  Germans,  to  grapple  boldly  with  the  dilemma, 
to  choose  honestly  one  of  its  horns,  instead  of  providing  by  nice  dis- 
tinctions and  scholastic  subtleties  some  third  Wfiy,  which  would 
permit  them  both  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  numbers  and  the  his- 
torical accuracy  of  certain  details,  and  to  affirm  the  general  historical 
truth  of  the  narrative,  and  the  divine  character  of  the  revelations 
which  it  enshrines.     *^  To  this  strong  practical  love  of  truth  in  his 
fellow-countrymen"  he  appeals  in  these  volumes.     In  the  second 
Part  he  is  as  decided  as  in  the  first  to  reject  any  notion  of  in- 
spiration but  the  syllabic  one.     Thus  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  the 
PsBtateuch  is  compiled  out  of  more  than  one  document  is  a  proof 
against  its  inspiration,  because  it  implies  that  an  inspired  compiler 
had  '*  amended,  added  to,  or  erased  portions  of  a  story,  which  either 
was,  or  was  believed  to  be,  in  its  every  letter  and  word,  of  Divine 
original,  and  as  such  of  absolute  immutable  authority"   (Part  ii. 
p.  178).     By  what  right  does  he  transfer  his  doctrine  of  syllabic 
inspiration  to  the  age  of  the  first  editor  of  the  Pentateuch,  except 
jure  paupertatisj  because  of  his  sheer  inability  to  conceive  any  other 
theory  of  inspiration  than  the  one  against  which  he  argues?    This 
intellectual  narrowness  is  ominous.     It  is  impossible,  he  says,  to 
State  in  what  way  the  usual  elements  of  Christian  doctrine  appear  to 
be  affected  by  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  Pentateuch,  till  we 
know  what  is  the  residuum  of  real  fact  left  behind  when  the  Penta- 
teuch is  thoroughly  examined.     A  provisional  Christianity,  depend- 
ent for  its  existence  on  the  issue  of  a  cause  already  half  lost,  is  the 
logical  development  of  that  positive  assertion  of  the  narrow  idea  of, 
inspiration  which  alone  Dr.  Colenso  is  able  to  form  or  to  accept 

In  Part  I.  the  author  discusses  the  arithmetical  difficulties  t^&a 
Pentateuch;  in  Part  IL  some   of  the  chief  philological  objections.  • 
In  Part  I,,  with  characteristic  narrowness  he  forgets  to  discuss  the 
peculiar  sources  of  error  with  which  <*  political  arithmetic"  so 
aboiuids,  as  to  make  an  argument  irom  statistics  in  the  hands  of  an  * 
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inexperienced  reasoner  one  of  the  least  trastworthjof  all  kinds  ofde- 
duction.  He  forgets  also  to  make  allowances  for  the  mjstical  signi- 
ficance of  numbers,  which  for  ages  was  considered  hj  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian far  to  outweigh  in  importance  their  historical  truth.  Besides 
this,  allowance  must  be  made  for  Oriental  exaggeration;  and  against 
this  it  is  no  valid  objection  to  prove  that  the  number  first  assumed 
goes  through  the  whole  successive  history,  for  this  is  a  mere  arith- 
metical provision;  and  it  is  the  extreme  of  impatient  short-sighted- 
ness to  reject  a  book  which  has  such  profound  roots  in  history  as 
the  Pentateuch,  on  account  of  such  *'  palpable  contradictions  and 
manifest  impossibilities*'  as  these  are.  Dr.  Colenso  has  tested  the 
Pentateuch  by  a  rigid  rule  to  which  it  was  never  intended  to  con- 
form, and  has  deduced  the  arithmetical  absurdities  which  follow 
from  treating  a  loose  or  mystical  number  as  an  accurate  or  historical' 
one.  He  has  thids  concluded :  "  If  you  cannot  believe  this,  yon 
must  give  up  the  Bible  numbers  as  impossible;  and  if  the  Bible 
numbers  are  impossible,  then  the  Pentateuch  is  no  record  of  real 
facts;  it  is  not  historically  true.**  On  such  principles  we  should 
give  no  credit  to  Idacius  or  Jomandes^  because  they  say  that  above 
800,000  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle  of  Ch^ons.  This  is 
simply  the  reaction  of  a  rigid  intellect  against  a  narrow  dogma,  first 
accepted  as  certain,  and  then  found  to  be  untrue. 

2.  If  Dr.  Colenso's  book  is  the  reductio  ad  ahmrdum  of  the  rigid 
theory  of  inspiration,  which  makes  every  sentence,  word,  and  syllable 
of  the  Bible  the  absolute  dictation  of  God,  the  answer  of  the  Oscott 
divines  exemplifies  the  dangers  of  a  too  narrow  interpretation  of 
the  Catholic  theory  of  inspiration.  Though  the  church  has  defined 
nothing  on  this  head,  the  schools  hold  with  considerable  unanimity 
that  neither  the  words  nor  style  of  the  inspired  writer,  nor  his  narra- . 
lives  of  historical  facts  known  to  him  by  natural  means,  are  to  be 
attributed  to  any  special  inspiration  or  revelation,  but  that  he 
enjoyed  such  assistance  as  was  necessary  to  preserve  him  from  all, 
even  the  slighest,  errors  and  blunders  in  the  substance  of  that  on 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  write.  It  is  manifest  that  an  opening 
for  dispute  is  given  by  the  word  substance.  What  is  the  divine 
substance  of  Scripture?  Is  it  divinity  or  humanity?  Faith  and 
morality,  or  history,  science,  and  literature?  The  old-fashioned 
schools  answer  that  the  substance  of  Scripture  is  all  matter,  divine  or 
human,  upon  which  Scripture  in  fact  treats.  The  theologians  who 
have  followed  the  progress  of  the  natural  and  historical  sciences  for 
the  last  half  century  are  unanimous  in  confining  the  substance  of 
Scripture,  in  which  the  divine  voice  speaks  witli  infallible  certainty 
Jtfdi  precision,  to  the  theological  .revelations  which  are  chiefly  the 
4d<}Gtrines  of  faith  and  laws  of  morals.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion which  was  opposed  when  supported  by  Erasmus,  and  found 
little  favour  even  when  recommended  by  the  authority  of  Holden, 
jbas  come  to  be  the  only  one  which  has  been  defended,  for  many 
years,  by  any  Catholic  theologian  of  real  weight  and  significance. 
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The  authority  of  the  Church  is  the  force  which  protects  the 
divine  substance  of  revelation  from  inapplicable  critidsm,  and  which 
therefore  makes  this  theory  of  inspiration,  however  dangerous  to  the 
Protestant,  whose  only  authority  is  the  Bible,  quite  safe  to  the 
Catholic,  who  receives  his  faith  from  the  tradition  of  the  Chnich, 
and  believes  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  rather  as  one  of  the  cede- 
saastical  dogmas  than  as  the  basis  and  authority  of  all  of  them.  Dr. 
Meynell  sees  this  clearly,  and  therefore  is  inclined  to  put  it  forward 
as  the  sole  reply  which  should  be  made  to  Dr.  Colenso.  He  has  one 
plea  which  makes  all  answers  to  individual  difficulties  "  superflaons" 
(p.  34).  There  is  but  one  issue,  and  that  is,  •'  How  if  God  com- 
manded jou  to  believe  the  history  of  the  Exodus  as  narrated  in  the 
Bible?  Are  you  so  certain  that  there  is  no  error  or  misapprehension 
about  the  data  on  which  the  supposed  inconsistencies  are  founded, 
that  you  would  dare  tell  Him  that  you  would  not,  could  not  believer 
(p.  12.)  At  the  same  time  it  is  manifest  by  his  criticism  of  Dr. 
Stanley's  treatment  of  the  history  of  Samuel  that,  if  he  did  descend 
to  details,  he  would  be  found  to  belong  to  that  narrow  school  which 
treats  the  whole  contents  of  Scripture  as  its  substance;  though  at  the 
same  time  he  avoids  discussing  objections  of  detail,  to  which  he  feels 
that  no  satisfactory  answer  is  possible  on  the  system  he  holds. 

Dr.  Northcote  seems  entirely  without  this  consciousness.  He  vi 
willing  to  descend  into  the  arena  and  combat  each  difficulty  in 
detidl,  armed  with  this  one  postulate,  that  it  is  enough  to  show  the 
scriptural  statements,  as  they  stand,  to  be  not  impossible  (p.  19). 
Such  a  postulate  giyes  the  answerer  the  right  to  pile  epicycle  upon 
epicycle  of  new  hypotheses  to  stave  off  each  new  difficulty,  or  fraction 
of  a  difficulty,  which  the  advance  of  physical  or  historical  science 
brings  to  light  day  by  day  in  the  Hebrew  books.  It  obliges  him  to 
ioiagine  new  miracles  to  fill  up  the  voids  of  the  old,  and  daily  to 
add  to  the  complication  of  aibitrary  guesses,  in  order  to  save  his 
arbitraiy  theory  of  inspiration.  This  is  not  theology  or  biblical 
criticism,  any  more  than  Girolamo  Frascatoro*s  fancy  of  seventy- 
seven  solid  cycles  was  astronomy.  The  theologian  has  to  defend  the 
Scripture  as  inspired,  and  not  l^is  or  that  theory  of  inspiration,  the 
offspring  perhaps  of  an  unhistoric  age,  or  the  shibboleth  of  a  con- 
troversial school,  but  not  a  definition  of  the  Church,  or  an  article  of 
our  faith.  The  faith  teaches  that  the  Bible  is  inspired.  Therefore 
its  inspiration  is  compatible  with  any  inaccuracy  of  fiict  which  i^ 
may  happen  to  contain.  This  must  be  the  Catholic  '*  stand-point"^ 
for  revievring  Dr.  Colenso's  books.  But  the  '*  stand-point'*  of  th^ 
Oscott  divines  is,  that,  there  being  only  two  theories  of  inspiration 
(that  of  syllabic  dictation,  and  that  of  substantial  infallibility  in  b^ 
statements  whether  of  fact  or  doctrine)  recognised  in  the  Catholic 
schools,  every  statement  in  Scripture  apparently  incompatible  with 
one  or  other  of  these  theories  must  be  denied,  explained  awsy*  <^ 
plausibly  accounted  for  by  some  possible  hypothesis.  They  never 
seem  to  dream  that  these  theories  of  inspiration  are  themselves 
merely  scholastic  hypotheses,  undefined  by  the  Church,  and  there- 
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fore,  even  thougb  recognised  by  her,  not  unchangeable,  but  destined 
to  be  adapted  to  each  new  phase  of  historical  science.  For,  as  Dr. 
Newman  says,^  ^*  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  variously 
influenced  by  the  other  sciences.  Not  to  insist  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  into  its  phraseology,  its  interpretations 
of  prophecy  are  directly  affected  by  Uie  issues  of  history;  its  com- 
ments upon  Scripture  by  the  conclusions  of  the  astronomer  and 
geologist;  and  its  casuistical  decisions  by  the  various  experiencei 
social,  political,  and  psychological,  with  which  times  and  places  are 
ever  supplying  it." 

3.  As  Dr.  Colenso's  work  illustrates  the  theory  of  syllabic  dic- 
tation, and  that  of  the  Oscott  divines  the  theory  of  the  substantial 
infallibility  of  every  statement  of  Scripture,  so  do  Dr.  Stanley's 
Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church  illustrate  the  theory  formerly  called 
"  lax,'*  but  now  adopted  by  every  Catholic  critic  of  real  mark,  which 
teaches  that  the  inspired  writers  were  lefb  to  illustrate  the  dogmas 
and  laws  which  they  had  to  teach,  by  notions  and  opinions  of  their 
own,  and  were  only  warranted  to  be  free  from  error  in  the  delivering 
of  things  appertaining  to  dogma  and  moral  code. 

To  the  Protestant,  who  knows  of  no  external  aufihority  for  his 
faith  but  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  has  no  sure  guide  to 
enable  him  to  divide  between,  texts  which  refer  to  faith  and  texts 
which  refer  simply  to  opinions,  there  is  probably  no  theory  of  Scrip* 
tural  inspiration  which  can  ensure  orthodoxy,  except  that  of  verbal 
and  syllabic  dictation.  £ither  of  the  other  theories  gives  the  reins 
to  private  judgment,  and  permits  each  man  to  consider  for  himself 
what  is  that  substance  of  Scripture  from  which  errors  are  estcluded 
by  the  guarantee  of  inspiration.  But  this  freedom,  so  fatal  to  Pro- 
testant orthodoxy,  is  not  necessarily  injurious  to  Catholic  belief, 
because  that  belief  is  not  grounded  on  Scripture,  but  on  the  Chuich. 
When  the  Catholic  believes  Scripture  to  be  inspired,  this  dogma  is 
not  the  basis  of  all  his  faith,  but  merely  a  part  of  the  superstructure. 
He  enlarges  his  belief  in  this  article  of  faith  to  the  exuberant  dimen- 
sions of  blinking  every  syllable  dictated  by  God,  or  cuts  it  down  to 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  ''  lax**  theory  of  inspiration;  but  he  does  not, 
provided  he  keeps  within  the  definition  of  the  Church,  either  commit 
an  offence  against  the  faith  or  imperil  his  own  belief.     The  authority 

^  of  the  Church  is  the  fixed  point  round  which  his  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  revolves  with  great  freedom.     We  may  apply  to  him 

* 'Donne's  ingenious  conceit,  wherein  he  compared  himself  and  his  wife 
to  a  pair  of  compasses: 

%  "  Thy  soul,  the  fixed  foot,  makes  no  show 

To  move,  but  does  if  th'  other  do 
And  though  thine  in  the  centre  sit, 
Yet,  when  my  other  far  doth  roam. 
Thine  leans  and  hearkens  after  it, 
And  grows  erect  as  mine  comes  home. 

A  Leetores  on  UniTeraity  Edneatton,  185d,  p.  79. 
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Such  thou  must  be  to  me,  who  most^ 
Like  th'  other  foot,  obliquely  run : 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just^ 
And  me  to  end  where  I  begun." 

The  firmness  of  the  Church  in  the  centre  regulates  the  mobile  course 
of  biblical  criticism,  and  causes  the  Catholic  critic  eyer  to  end  in  the 
same  faith  in  which  he  began.  Thus  the  union  of  stability  with 
progress  is  ensured.  The  hierarchy  is  the  principle  of  stability;  its 
ofBce  is  to  preserye  the  dogma,  laws,  and  traditions  of  the  Chtuvh; 
it  is  the  oonseryatiye  organisation  of  ecclesiastical  magistracy.  Bat 
the  progressive  principle  resides  in  no  fixed  seat,  proceeds  by  no 
prescribed  rules,  is  not  attached  to  the  hierarchy,  nor  given  by  the 
imposition  of  its  hands,  but  appears  wherever  Providence  distributes 
the  gift.  Sometimes  it  may  appear  in  the  highest  places  of  the 
hierarchy,  as  in  Gregory  YII.  Sometimes  it  springs  up  in  the 
lowest  graded  of  the  Christian  community.  In  this  case  it  acts 
without  authority,  creating  little  by  little  a  public  opinion,  which 
gradually  reacts  upon  the  hierarchy.  Sometimes  the  light  comes 
from  outside  the  Church,  as  when  Augustine  sends  the  student  d 
Scripture  to  the  commentaries  of  the  Donatist  Tichonius. 

In  the  Jewish  Church  these  two  principles  of  conservatism  and 
progress  were  embodied  in  two  institutions — the  Levitical  priesthood 
and  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  Dr.  Stanley  exhibits  his  real  Pro* 
testant  bias,  not  so  much  in  the  rules  of  criticism  which  he  applies 
to  the  Jewish  history,  as  in  the  conteu^t  which  he  expresses  for 
the  Jewish  (and  Christian)  hierarchy  %  comparison  to  the  looser 
organisations  of  elders,  judges,  and  prophets.  Protestant  critics 
seem  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  at  their  true  value  the  dual- 
isms which  Providence  has  established  in  and  around  the  Church. 
Mr.  Buckle  makes  the  ^alue  of  the  dualism  of  Church  and  State 
consist  in  the  antagontim,  and  consequent  mutual  neutralisation,  of 
two  powers  equally  adverse  to  civilisation.  Warburton  confounds 
the  dualism  in  an  alliance  in  which  the  State  absorbs  the  Church. 
The  Puritans,  on  the  contrary,  made  the  Church  absorb  the  State.  , 
So  it  is  with  regard  to  the  dualism  of  the  prophetical  and  sacerdotal 
functions  in  the  Church  itself.  Dr.  Stanley,  by  his  frequent  denials  . 
of  the  succession  of  the  Christian  priesthood  to  the  Levitical  hierarchj, 
and  by  making  it  the  development  of  the  Jewish  eldership  (p.  162) 
and  prophetical  office  (p.  450),  virtually  denies  the  hierarchical 
element  of  Christianity  which  makes  the  Church  a  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth;  and  he  converts  Christianity  itself  into  a  fluctuating 
institution,  dependent  on  caprice,  or  at  best  on  criticism.  The 
Christian  clergy,  in  his  ejesj  succeed  to  the  office  of  the  Jewish 
prophets ;  they  have,  like  them,  to  make  '*  a  constant  protest  against 
the  sacrificial  system  of  the  Levitical  ritual,"  and  ''either  disparage 
it  altogether,  in  comparison  to  the  moral  law,  or  else  fix  their  hearers! 
attention  to  the  monil  and  spiritual  truth  behind  it**  (p.  447).  Tfaej 
have  to  assert  "the  supremacy  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  above 
the  literal,  the  ceremonudi  and  the  dogmatic  elements  of  ie%on*' 
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(p.  449).  The  Levite  in  bis  eyes  is  a  mere  chronicler  (p.  446),  who 
exalts  ceremonial  duties  at  the  expense  of  morality  (p.  449),  and 
is  the  element  of  stolidity  and  immobility  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
Here  is  the  real  objection  to  Dr.  Stanley's  book.  His  error,  which 
is  implicitly  contained  in  several  of  the  earlier  lectures  (e.  g.  pp.  156- 
160),  but  is  explicitly  taught  in  the  two  last,  is  a  heresy  in  poli- 
tical philosophy  as  much  as  in  theology;  being  in  the  one  case  a 
revolutionary  and  democratic  principle,  in  the  other  the  very  essence 
of  Protestantism.  It  is  on  this  ground  alone  that  Dr.  Arnoldi 
Dr.  Jowett,  Dr.  Stanley,  and  many  other  Protestants,  can  be  with 
perfect  fairness  accused  of  rationdism.  It  is  not  that  they  deny 
all  miracles.  Dr.  Stanley  accepts  heartily  those  which  he  cannot 
explain  by  natural  causes,  such  as  the  shining  of  Moses'  face  (p.  153) 
or  the  predictions  of  the  Jewish  prophets  (pp.  460-472).  He 
believes  in  the  substantial  truth  of  the  biblical  narrative ;  he  also 
believes  in  the  sapen^atural  order,  and  in  the  communion  between 
Grod  and  the  Christian  soul.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  classed  with 
Dr.  Colenso,  who  has  certainly  a  tendency  to  deny  all  these  things. 
He  is  not  a  rationalist  because  he  says  that  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  narrative  of  Samson  '<  warns  us  off  from  a  too  close  scrutiny  of 
its  details''  (p.  366),  as  Dr.  Meynell  objects;  but  because,  having 
once  admitted  the  freedom  of  criticism  in  the  Bible,  his  only  rule 
of  faith,  his  faith  is  henceforth  as  liable  to  variation  as  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  pillar  and  ground  of  it 

4.  Dr.  Yosen's  Rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  language  maybe  safely 
recommended  as  a  most  desirable  book  for  beginners.  We  know  of 
no  work  in  English  or  Latin  which  can  be  compared  with  it  for  the 
conciseness,  clearness,  and  completeness  with  which  all  the  funda* 
mental  notions  of  the  Hebrew  grammar  ai«  given.  The  misprints 
of  the  first  edition  have  mostly  disappeared  irom  the  present  one — 
in  which,  however,  the  68th  section  has  the  odd  title  '^  De  feminis 
segolatis." 

5.  Dr.  Latham  has  published  an  enormous  book,  with  the  pro- 
fessed intention  of ''  laying  before  the  reader  the  chidf  factd  and  the 
chief  trains  of  reasoning  in  Comparative  Philology."  The  reader, 
however,  who  expects  to  find  them  in  it  will  be  grievously  mistaken. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  confuse  and  mislead  a  reader  ignorant  of  the 
science,  and  there  is  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  which  can  be  of  the 
least  use  to  him.  The  only  persons  who  can  profit  by  the  book  are 
those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  some 
of  its  materials  in  accordance  with  a  method  they  have  learned  else- 
where, and  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  author's  reflections. 
About  seven  hundred  pages  of  it  are  occupied  with  short  notices  and 
vocabularies  of  languages  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  remainder, 
which  represents  the  more  abstract  and  scientific  part,  is  confined  to 
about  fifty  pages.  Those  chapters  which  treat  about  languages 
with  which  ordinary  scholars  are  familiar,  such  as  the  principal  Indo* 
European  or  Semitic  tongues,  are  not  calculated  to  inspire  much 

VOL.  11.  p  p 
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confidence  in  ihe  chapten  which  treat  of  languages  the  very 

of  which  maj  be  nnknown  to  the  most  aocompli^ed  of  oompanUlTe 

philologists. 

It  is  one  of  the  ''  chief  facts^  in  the  science  of  langoage,  that  an 
immense  number  of  words  may  be  introduced  into  a  language  fit>ni 
another  quite  foreign  to  it.  It  is  another  '*  chief  fact"  that  languages 
do  not  interchange  grammars  as  they  interchange  words.  Since 
these  facts  are  known,  the  science  of  language  cares  a  great  deal 
about  the  comparison  of  grammars,  and  veiy  little  for  sudi  a  com- 
parison  of  yocabularies  as  Dr.  Liatham's  book  presents,  unless  acccMii- 
paniied  by  notes  and  comments  which,  had  he  been  able  to  give 
them,  would  hare  swelled  his  work  perhaps  to  fiily  times  its  present 
extent.  Such  notes  are  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  both  tlie 
points  of  coincidence  and  the  points  of  divergence  between  two  voca- 
bularies. No  two  languages  can  be  more  nearly  related  than  the 
Latin  and  the  French;  yet  tw*,  rnxdier^  caputs  qb,  ignisy  aqua^  Ugwm/mf 
die$f  lapie^  to  take  some  of  the  leading  words  of  Dr.  Latham's  Toea- 
bularies,  cannot  be  said  to  resemble  honwu^femmty  tete^  houche^  yte, 
eati,  hoiSf  jour,  pierre.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  corresponding 
I^tin  and  French  words  are  really  cognate,  though  the  relationship 
is  not  apparent  "  Word  for  word,"  we  are  told,  *'  ioeque  and  bishop 
are  the  same,  yet  they  have  not  a  single  letter  in  common."  How 
can  we  know  whether  such  cases  are  frequent  or  not  in  languages 
which  are  only  known  to  us  by  vocabularies  of  some  twen^  or  thirty 
words  ?  But  it  is  no  less  important  to  remark  that  every  one  of  the 
French  words  just  mentioned  has  a  Latin  origin,  which  is  entirely 
lost  sight  of  in  the  mere  comparison  of  the  ordinary  French  and 
Latin  vocabularies.  How  can  we  know,  witliout  authentic  infurma- 
tion  to  the  contrary,  that  some  such  light  might  not  be  thrown  on 
the  relationship  between  two  languages  whose  specimen  vocabu- 
laries are  altogether  unlike  ?  Dr.  Latham  tells  us  that  "  the  words 
which  are  chosen  as  samples  are  not  chosen  on  a  priori  principles.** 
He  every  where  expresses  great  contempt  for  a  priori  reasoning. 
His  vocabularies  seem  to  us  notwithstanding  to  involve  several  a 
priori  assumptions.  Such  vocabularies  tacitly  if  not  avowedly  take 
it  for  granted  that  each  language  has  only  one  word  to  express  each 
object  Now,  though  the  English  language  has  but  one  word  for 
silver  and  another  ^r  gold,  Uie  Persian  has  ten  words  for  silver  and 
a  dozen  for  gold,  and  the  Sanskrit  has  upwards  of  twenty-five  for 
silver  and  at  least  a  hundred  for  the  more  precious  metal.  The  ex- 
traordinary wealth  of  the  Arabic  in  synonyms  is  well  known.  It  is 
said  to  have  a  thousand  words  for  sword,  five  hundred  for  lion,  and 
more  than  eighty  for  honey.  Even  the  Hebrew,  in  spite  of  the  smaU 
extent  of  its  literature,  is  wonderfully  rich  in  synonjrms.  The  Lap- 
landers have  more  than  thirty  names  for  the  reindeer.  Of  all  such 
synonyms  the  vocabularies  take  no  account.  It  may  happen  that  a 
vocabulary  limited  to  one  word  for  each  object  may  be  fiaurly  con-  , 
structed  for  the  comparison  of  two  languages,  and  yet  be  utterly  un- 
fair for  the  comparison  of  any  other  two.    A  Latin  and  a  Gtrauyi 
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word  of  the  same  meaning  may  be  akin  respectiTelj  to  two  quite 
different  Sanskrit  sTnonyms.  In  the  comparison  between  any  lan- 
guage and  the  Coptic,  we  see  no  reason  why  aspCf  meri,  euahif  and 
tdft,  should  be  selected  in  preference  to  others  quite  as  good  to  repre- 
sent tongttey  day,  night,  Bsidfah  respectively.  As  we  happen  to  have 
fallen  on  the  Coptic  for  an  illustration,  we  may  remark  that  the 
words  for  evening  and  rain,  in  which  Dr.  Latham  sees  coincidences 
with  the  Basque,  are  incorrectly  printed  in  his  book.  The  Coptic 
for  evening  is  not  arouipi  but  rouAt,  which  sometimes  is  found  with 
the  epenthetic  a,  arouhi.  The  Coptic  for  rain  is  not  eroou^  but  hoou, 
or,  with  the  epenthetic  vowel,  ehoou,  which  certainly  does  not  look 
like  the  Basque  uri.  The  Coptic  for  morning  is  not  atooniy  but 
tootd  or  a-tooui;  and  the  sun  is  re,  not  n.  These  blunders,  so  easy 
to  avoid  in  the  case  of  a  language  like  the  Coptic,  do  not  promise 
much  accuracy  for  ^*  that  inordinately  large  proportion"  of  words  for 
which  Dr.  Latham  ''  is  simply  under  the  guidance  of  his  authorities.'' 

Another  objection  to  short  vocabularies  unaccompanied  by  ac- 
curate analyses  is,  that  they  ignore  another  of  the  ^*  chief  facts*'  in 
the  science  of  language.  If  they  do  not  positively  imply  that  names 
of  things  are  mere  arbitrary  representatives  of  them,  just  as  a  bank- 
note may  represent  five  pounds  or  five  hundred,  they  at  least  do  not 
correct  this  impression,  if  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Now 
it  is  certain  that  an  immense  number  of  words  in  the  languages  best 
known  to  us  express  attributes.  They  are  descriptive  of  the  objects 
of  which  they  are  the  names ;  and  if  they  have  in  process  of  time  in 
many  instances  lost  their  primitive  significance,  this  is  frequently ' 
discoverable  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  language.  Father,  mother, 
daughter,  gold,  silver,  and  tin,  were  originally  as  expressly  descriptive 
as  lapwing  and  redbreast  But  each  name,  as  a  rule,  expressed  only 
one  attribute  exclusive  of  the  others,  and  hence  in  many  languages 
the  multitude  of  names  for  a  single  object.  Father  did  not  originally 
mean  male  parent,  nor  did  daughter  signify  female  child.  It  is  only 
when  the  analysis  of  such  words  is  completely  mastered,  that  the 
student  can  thoroaghly  understand,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wonderfully 
intimate  connection  which  subsists  between  languages  of  the  same 
fiimily,  and,  on  the  other,  the  little  importance  which  can  be  attached 
to  the  most  complete  divergence  between  such  short  vocabularies  as 
those  contained  in  Dr.  Latham's  book. 

Of  his  peculiar  views  as  to  the  relations  which  exist  between 
many  important  languages,  it  is  quite  needless  to  speak  seriously 
until  he  possesses  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  sul^'ect  than  he  exhibits 
in  this  and  in  his  other  works.  If  he  has,  as  he  declares,  ^'  no  more 
cognisance"  of  the  Sanskrit  language  "  than  is  shown  in  the  state- 
ments*' of  a  small  chapter,  in  which  the  Sanskrit,  Persepolitan,  Pra- 
krit, Pali,  Kawi,  and  Zend  are  discussed,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  say 
that  he  speaks  as  a  logician,  not  as  a  scholar,  of  matters  which 
cannot  be  seen  in  their  true  light  without  a  considerable  amount  of 
scholarship.  With  such  superficial  knowledge  as  he  thinks  sufii- 
clenty  h  is  not  wonderful  if  he  questions  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
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Sanskrit  literature,  or  feels  doubtful  whether  the  Zend  language  be 
not  after  all  a  forger j;  or  again,  if  he  talks  about  Chinese  somewluit 
differently  from  Stanislas  Julien.  But  if  he  ^^  puts  a  courteous  and 
otiose  belief  in  the  teaching  of  the  special  Zend  scholars,"  we  do  not 
see  why  he  should  assume  a  dogmatic  tone  when  speaking  of  the 
interpretation  of  Egyptian  inscriptions,  on  the  details  of  which  inter- 
pretation he  owns  &at  he  can  form  no  independent  opinion.  When 
he  asks,  ^  Why  have  we  not  a  series  of  old  Egyptian  texts  in  the 
ordinary  Coptic  alphabet,  of  which  an  ordinary  Coptic  student  could 
judge  ?*'  he  is  apparently  not  aware  that  Coptic  transcriptions  were 
formerly  used,  and  have  long  since  been  given  up  as  unscholarlike. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  transcribe  Egyptian  in 
Greek  (for  the  Coptic  alphabet  is,  with  the  exception  of  three  letters, 
wholly  Greek)  than  in  Hebrew  or  Sanskrit  letters.  The  best  judges 
in  this  matter  are  partisans  of  transcriptions  in  Roman  letters.  Dr. 
Latham  is  also  apparently  not  aware  that  the  best  Coptic  scholan 
of  the  present  century,  Quatremdre,  Peyron,  Ideler,  and  Schwartze, 
not  to  mention  others,  have  openly  declared  themsdves  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  ChampoUion's  discovery  and  method,  and  that  the  judg- 
ment of  Silvestre  de  Sacy  is  by  itself  sufficient  to  counterbalance  idl 
the  adverse  judgments  that  have  yet  been  given,  from  that  day  down 
to  this.  The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is,  that  Dr.  Yiatham  has 
written  a  very  large  book  touching  a  great  many  subjects,  on  most  of 
which  he  knows  either  nothing  or  next  to  nothing. 

6.  M.  Emile  Bumouf  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  learned 
public  by  several  excellent  works  intended  to  facilitate  and  popularise 
the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  his  Sanskrit  Grammar  was  rapidly  sold,  and  we  believe  his 
edition  of  the  Bhagavad-Git4  has  met  wiUi  an  equal  success.  The 
eagerness  with  which  his  Sanskrit  Dictionary  is  looked  for  proves 
how  deeply  he  has  interested  the  French  public  in  these  studies. 
His  last  publication  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  addressed  to  an 
audienoe  consisting  of  persons  of  "  different  conditions  and  reUgions." 
It  is,  therefore,  not  intended  for  the  learned,  but  for  the  general 
public,  who  will  find  in  it  a  very  excellent  summary  of  what  is 
known  with  reference  to  all  the  elements  of  civilisation  in  that  earlj 
stage  of  society  of  which  the  Veda  is  the  only  remaining  document. 
A  short  sketch  of  the  different  periods  of  Indian  history  prepares  the 
reader  for  the  principal  questions  of  history,  ethnology,  comparative 
mythology,  and  comparative  philology,  which  are  raised  "by  the  study 
of  the  Veda. '  M.  Bumouf  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  history  of  com- 
parative philology  from  the  time  of  Leibniz  down  to  our  days.  He 
then  describes  the  poetry  of  the  Veda  vrith  reference  to  its  contents 
and  to  its  literary  form.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  well  to  warn 
the  reader  that  the  numerous  translations  which  occur  through  the 
book  are  not  to  be  implicitly  depended  upon.  The  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  in  which  the  hymns  of  Uie  Veda  can  be  translated  as  eauly 
as  the  Bhagavad-Gtt&  or  the  Hitopadesa.    The  very  best  scholars  do 
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not  profess  to  warrant  more  than  the  approximate  fidelity  of  their 
own  translations.  Those  of  Wilson  and  Langlois  have  no  higher 
elaim  than  as  representing  the  traditional  interpretation  of  literary 
documents  which  we  know  now  to  hare  oflen  been  grossly  misunder- 
stood by  the  oldest  commentators.  From  the  poetry  of  the  Veda, 
M.  Bumouf  proceeds  to  the  discnssion  of  the  country  in  which  the 
hymns  were  composed,  and  the  races  mentioned  in  them.  He  next 
examines  the  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Yeda,  as  furnished  by 
the  traditions  and  by  the  religious  and  literary  history  of  India,  and 
he  describes  three  classes  of  authors  by  whom  the  hymns  of  the 
Big-Veda  are  said  to  have  been  composed.  The  first  class  compre- 
hends those  who  name  themselves  in  their  hymns.  No  serious  doubt 
can  be  entertained  with  reference  to  these;  but  some  authors  are 
named  by  others^  and  criticism  has  to  decide  how  far  this  informa- 
tion is  trustworthy.  Some  authors  are  certainly  fictitious,  whilst 
the  authenticity  of  certain  hymns  can  be  positively  asserted,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  indisputable  identity  of  style  and  thought  which  cha- 
racterises the  productions  of  many  poets  of  that  early  age. 

Another  important  result  of  Vedic  studies  is  the  distinction  which 
must  be  made  between  the  different  periods  in  which  the  hymns 
were  composed.  The  most  recent  hymns,  M.  Bumouf  says,  were 
composed  in  the  higher  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  of  its  affluents,  the 
earliest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cabul,  and  the  greater  part  in  the 
Saptasindu  in  the  period  comprised  between  the  two  extreme  epochs. 
The  chronological  order  of  these  hymns  agrees,  therefore,  as  a  whole 
with  the  ge<^raphicaL  It  is,  however^  not  less  true  that  the  Aryas 
slowly  advanced  into  the  heart  of  India,  and  that  whilst  the  most 
recent  hymps  were  being  sung  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  poets 
were  still  composing  others  in  the  north  of  the  Saptasindu. 

M.  Bumouf  examines  into  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  Aryan 
family,  and  he  describes  the  changes  which  it  successively  passed 
through.  He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  civil  and  political  society, 
shows  that  the  system  of  castes  was  not  yet  constituted,  but  that  all 
its  essential  elements  were  already  in  existence.  He  explains  the 
functions  and  occupations  of  the  brahmans,  rsljas,  and  vaisyas,  and 
draws  a  lively  picture  of  the  social  life  which  prevailed  during  the 
last  period  of  the  Vedic  age.  After  an  account  of  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  r&jas  and  the  brahmans,  which  finished  ^ith 
the  estabHshment  of  the  castes,  his  book  treats  of  the  Vedic  religion, 
the  nature  of  its  worship,  the  organisation  and  spiritual  power  of  the 
priesthood,  the  religious  ceremonies  and  the  mythology.  In  a  final 
chapter  entitled  "  Ce  qui  n'est  pas  dans  le  VMa,"  the  author  shows 
that  the  Veda  knows  nothing  of  the  fundamental  traditions  or  essen- 
tial  doctrines  of  the  Hebrews.  The  doctrine  of  the  Veda  is  irrecon- 
.  cilable  with  that  of  a  creator.  The  fall  of  man,  the  earthly  paradise, 
and  the  deluge,  are  traditions  not  to  be  found  in  the  Veda.  Neither 
is  the  idea  of  redemption  there.  And  though  the  notion  of  incar- 
nation is  extremely  familiar  to  the  Indian  mind,  M.  Burnouf  points 
out  the  essential  contrast  between  the  Indian  and  the  Christian  notion. 
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Whereas  the  latter  necessaril  j  implies  the  tmion  in  one  pencm  of 
two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  the  divine  and  human,  the  hunxaa 
soul  being  a  created  nature  whoUj  distinct  from  the  divine,  the  In- 
dian mind  conceives  all  human  souls  as  identical  in  substance  witii 
the  deity  ;  all  men  are  therefore,  in  one  sense,  incarnations  ci  the 
deitj,  and  what  is  technically  called  so  merely  implies  that  the  deity 
is  present  with  all  his  active  power  and  might  in  an  individuaL 

M.  Bumouf  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  for  his  conceptioii 
and  execution  of  the  really  arduous  task  of  setting  before  a  popular 
audience  an  accurate  and  methodical  exposition  of  the  results  of  a 
very  difficult  science.  He  thinks  that  he  has  carefully  kept  all  his 
private  opinions  out  of  sight,  and  that  one  might  "  seek  in  vain  for 
his  personal  ideas  on  religion,  politics,  and  philosophy  from  a  book 
where  they  would  be  out  of  place."  In  this  respect  he  has  not  been 
quite  so  successful  as  he  supposes.  The  persons  of  ^  different  oon- 
ditions  and  religions"  who  composed  his  audience,  must  have  more 
than  once  been  rather  startled  by  the  expression  of  opinions  wholly 
uncalled  for  by  the  subject^  and,  we  must  say,  wholly  unjustified  bj 
any  scientific  interest.  The  book,  for  instance,  finidies  with  saying 
that  the  Indian  mind  has  a  decidedly  pantheistic  tendency  at  variance 
with  the  Semitic  monotheism  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  creation; 
that  this  tendency  has  existed  in  other  Aryan  countries,  where  it 
has,  however,  always  been  arrested  by  foreign  influences;  that  India 
alone  has  fully  developed  this  pandieism,  and  has  only  failed  to 
prove  its  doctrines  by  facts-  methodically  observed,  and  thus  to  pro- 
duce scientific  pantheism.  *'  Ge  sera  ]k  peut-toe,**  he  concludes,  '^  i 
c6t^  du  christianisme,  Toeuvre  r^rvee  aux  g^n^tions  futures  dans 
la  race  indo-europ^nne  revenue  k  son  uniti^."  To  all  Englishmen 
and  most  Frenchmen  this  anticipation  must  sound  as  unscientific  as 
the  anticipation  of  a  future  scientific  astrology. 

At  page  280  the  author  goes  out  of  his  way  to  talk  about  the 
hierarchical  organisation  of  the  Christian  clergy.  He  tells  ^s  that  a 
Catholic  priest  has  no  fi'eedom  of  thought  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
that,  as  almost  all  sciences  have  more  or  less  reference  to  religion, 
freedom  of  thought  '*  en  toute  matidre**  is  generally  denied  to  the 
Catholic  clergy.  Believers  and  really  pious  lajrmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  says,  never  revolt  acainst  their  priest,  but  take  him  as  their 
spiritual  guide  in  all  things ;  they  sacrifice  to  their  fiuth  their  fineedom 
of  thought,  and  even  make  science  subordinate  to  the  doctrines  esta- 
blished by  ecclesiastical  authority.  He,  however,  amxisingly  enough, 
adds,  "  k  la  v6rit^  ces  personnes  sont  aujourd'hui  si  rares  que,  poor 
ma  part,  je  n'ai  jamais  pu  en  rencontrer  une  seule  parmi  les  gens 
instruits." 

7.  A  considerable  part  of  some  of  the  most  important  chapten 
of  M.  Oppert^s  Report  on  Mesopotamia  is  taken  up  with  oontradictioDB 
of  statements  or  conclusions  of  Sir  Henry  fiawlinson.  On  most  of 
the  questions,  if  not  on  all,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  not  an  eye- 
witness  to  be  a  competent  judge.     How  can  we  tell  whether  the 
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extent  of  Tell  Amxan  is  four  times  or  twelves  times  that  assigned  by 
Diodorus  Siculiv  and  Strabo  to  the  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis  ? 
There  is  no  reason  why  M.Oppert  shonld  not  tell  the  truth,  if  he  has 
discovered  mistakes  made  by  his  predecessors;  but  there  are  very 
good  reasons  why  he  should  not  do  so  in  a  disagreeable  tone.  The 
public  has  no  ground  for  believing  his  word  raSier  than  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinson,  and  is  quite  as  likely  to  account  for  the  contradic- 
tion by  the  petty  jealousy  which  so  often  imhappily  exists  between 
rival  arohssologists  as  by  any  other  reason. 

Setting  aside  this  serious  drawback,  M.  Oppert's  narrative  will 
be  found  interesting  and  often  amusing;  though  some  of  the  lighter 
portions  are  hardly  befitting  the  g^vity  of  a  scientific  report.  The 
first  134  pages  describe  the  vrriter^s  travels  from  Malta,  through 
Alexandria,  Beyrut,  Issus,  Aleppo,  Diorbekr,  Nisibin,  Mossul,  and 
Bagdad,  to  Hillah.  This  part  of  the  report  is  pleasantly  written,  and 
full  of  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  present  social  and  political  condi- 
tion of  the  places  passed  through.  A  few  more  pages,  however,  like 
those  on  the  characteristics  of  the  dialect  of  Bagdad,  would  have  been 
more  welcome  to  the  scientific  reader  than  the  hackneyed  account  of 
the  donkey-drivers  of  Alexandria.  The  second  book  is  taken  up  vnih 
a  description  of  the  diggings  and  other  operations  at  Babylon.  IL 
Oppert  gives  the  translations  of  a  good  many  of  the  inscriptions 
discovered.  No  one  who  is  aware  both  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
decipherment  of  these  inscriptions  has  advanced,  and  also  of  M. 
Oppert*s  attainments  in  the  science,  will  be  disposed  to  think  lightly 
of  these  translations.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  whereas  the 
sense  of  a  great  many  words  may  be  ^nsidered  as  proved,  the  sense 
of  many  others  is  uncertain  or  imknown.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
regrettai  that  M.  Oppert  has  not  followed  Dr.  Hincks*s  example 
of  enabling  us  by  his  occasional  use  of  italics  to  distinguish  those 
parts  of  his  version  which  he  considers  as  certain  from  tiiose  which 
are  only  conjectural. 

8.  The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Brugsch^s  BiCudL  de  Monumena 
EgypUens  is  not  less  valuable  than  the  previous  one»  already  noticed 
in  our  last  number.  The  first  twenty  plates  represent  inscriptions 
fix>m  Thebes,  chiefly  from  the  times  of  the  great  Bamses  and  other 
kings  of  his  family.  Most  of  the  remaining  inscriptions  belong  to 
the  Ptolemaic  and  even  the  Boman  period.  These,  owing  to  the 
changes  which  had  gradually  crept  into  the  hieroglyphic  system  of 
writing,  are  often  extremely  difficult  to  decipher.  This  difficulty  is 
increased  tenfold  when  the  incriptions  are  carelessly  executed  by  the 
Egyptian  artist,  as  is  often  the  case,  or  badly  copied.  If  any  thing 
can  encourage  one  to  undertake  the  formidable  task  of  decipher- 
ing such  a  text  as  that  given  in  plate  Ixxii.  1,  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  great  Bamses  himself 
and  to  his  most  learned  scribes,  it  is  the  wonderful  beauty  and 
accuracy  with  which  the  Egyptian  characters  have  been  copied 
by  the  German  engraver.    In  the  last  text  of  this  plate  we  find 
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an  instance,  parallel  to  that  of  the  Latin  hum3i8f  of  the  change  of 
meaning  in  words  consequent  on  a  change  of  religion.     The  Coptic 
euahe-het  is  never  used  in  any  but  a  bad  sense,  as  arrogant,  hard- 
hearted.    The  old  Egyptian   author  of  the  inscription  given  ns 
by  Dr.  Bmgsch  tells  us,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  simply,  that  be 
is  uah'het  because  the  gods  have  given  him  increase  upon  earth. 
At  page  78,  we  find  that  very  curious  text  of  £dfu,  in   which 
geographical  names,  as  Teb  and  Unep,  are  explained  by  etymo- 
logical myths.     The  most  important  text,  however,  of  ^e  whole 
book  is  the  celebrated  medical  papyrus  of  Berlin,  a  facsimile  of 
which   occupies  the  last  twenty-three  plates.     M.  Chabas  paya  it 
rather  too  high  a  compliment  when  he  praises  the  beauty  of  its 
writing;  but  it  is  very  readable,  and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  to 
Dr.  Brugsch  for  making  this  curious  and  interesting  document  acoea- 
sible  to  scholars  generaJly.     His  analysis  of  it  is  very  complete,  and 
will  give  a  very  exact  notion  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
up  to  the  present  moment  in  the  interpretation  of  old  Egyptian  texts. 
No  part  of  the  manuscript  is,  properly  speaking,  unintelligible. 
There  are,  however,  a  good  many  names  of  medicines  which  it  ia 
impossible  to  identify.     The  determinative  characteia  attached  to 
these  names  enable  us  only  to  distinguish  between  herbs,  liquids,  and 
medicines  in  a  granular  form  and  in  cakes.    This  materia  mmMea 
comprises  about  ^iij  plants ;  nine  species  of  trees,  among  these  the 
cedar,  the  cyperus,  and  the  sycamore  fig;  twenty- five  medicines  in 
granular  form,  such  as  salt,  incense,  and  nitre;  and  twenty-five  kinds 
of  liquids,  among  which  we  find  honey,  the  milk  of  women,  cows, 
and  goats,  wine,  beer,  vinegar^and  human  urine.     Great  virtue  is 
attached  to  animal  excrements; — to  those,  for  instance,  of  the  ass, 
the  lion,  the  goose,  or  the  crocodile,  and  also  to  th^  blood,  bile,  raw 
meat,  fat,  horn,  and  other  parts  of  animals.    The  use  of  ointments, 
frictions,  cataplasms,  emetics,  purgatives,  and  clysters,  is  prescribed 
according  to  the  nature  of  each  case.   A  tumor,  tichetj  on  the  legs  is 
to  be  cut  with  a  knife  of  cypress-wood. 

The  manuscript  consists  of  three  difierent  compositions,  the  second 
being  professedly  on  the  cure  of  tumours,  whilst  the  third  treats  of 
cases  of  pregnancy.  The  anatomical  knowledge  displayed  is  not 
very  considerable.  <'  A  man's  head  has  thirty-two  ducts  which  brii^ 
air  to  his  heart,  they  give  air  to  all  his  limbs  ....  He  has  two 
ducts  in  his  breast,  they  give  heat  to  his  lungs  ....  He  has  two 
ducts  in  his  legs  and  two  in  his  arms  ....  He  has  two  ducts  in 
the  occiput,  two  in  the  sinciput,  two  on  his  neck,  two  in  his  eyelids, 
two  in  the  nostrils,  two  in  his  right  ear,  by  which  the  breaths  of  life 
enter.  There  are  two  in  the  Idt.  ear,  by  which  the  breaths  enter." 
Constipation,  or  some  such  disorder,  is  ascribed  to  the  duct  of  the 
legs.  The  word  which  we  have  rendered  by  duet  is  translatel 
^  vaisseau"  by  M.  Chabas,  who  leaves  it  undecided  whether  it  means 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  or  inuiginary  passages.  We  have  long  since, 
guided  by  the  suggestion  of  M.  Chabas,  and  the  Egyptian  group  fixr 
three^  arrived  at  the  same  reading  of  the  word  as  Br.  Brugsch.    The 
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Coptic  word  nwui  is  used  both  for  nerves  and  arteries,  and  has  the 
sense  of  junctura.  It  may  possibly  be  connected  with  mott,  a  passage,. 
This  reading  helps  us  to  those  ofnuUu^  poison  (Todt  149, 27) ;  moten, 
tranquil  (Leps.  Denk.  iL  150,  a),  probably  mui  in  the  same  sense 
(Papyrus  Magique,  ix.  1,  7);  and  that  of  the  group  signifying 
canal  (Pap.  Mag.  viii.  8).  It  gives  us  the  Egyptian  originals 
of  the  Coptic  moutt,  to  name,  proclaim,  call  out  (Champ.  Mon. 
xliiL;  Anastasi,  vi.  2,  16);  ma<i,  delight  (Sallier,  L  8,  8,  11); 
meUy  middle  (Sharpe,  E.  I.  i.  22);  ehemeij  want,  desire,  love  (Todt, 
78,  35).  The  last  hieroglyphic  group  referred  to,  diemt,  is  followed 
by  three  strokes  ideographic  of  the  numeral  three,  in  Coptic  shemt, 
and  by  the  sign  of  negation  or  privation.  In  all  carefully-executed 
texts  the  thi^  strokes  are  careiully  distinguished  from  the  water* 
lines  (see,  e,g.  Denk.  iL  26,  iii.  24,  o).  We  might  mention  other 
groups  on  which  this  reading  throws  light ;  and  we  look  forward 
with  interest  to  Dr.  Brugsch  s  dissertation  on  the  subject.  We  had 
not  thought  seriously  of  metre,  witness,  and  we  still  see  di6iculties  in 
the  way  of  its  acceptance. 

There  is  a  couple  of  very  important  groups  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  read  differently  from  Dr.  Brugsch  and  other  Egyptologists. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  name  of  the  kmg  in  whose  days  the  treatise 
:oix  the  cure  of  tumours  was  discovered.  The  first  sign  of  this  name 
is  very  rare,  and  M.  Chabas  has  adopted  the  conjectural  reading 
TaT*,  in  consequence  of  its  appearing  sometimes  at  the  end  of  the 
well-known  group  of  which  that  is  ^e  phonetic  reading.  On  ne- 
ferxing,  however,  to  Champollion's  Monumens,  pL  251,  we  find  it 
apparently  with  the  value  of  S,  in  tl^  well-known  phrase  aut  Amenti, 
''  the  r^on  of  the  West."  The  monument  belongs  to  an  excellent 
period.  Another  example  of  this  variant  is  found  in  the  great  hiero- 
glyphic papyrus  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world  (see  also  Leps.  Denk.  iii.  78,  a ;  281,  b;  Sharpe,  E.  I.  i.  22). 
We  know  of  several  other  examples.  If  we  now  apply  this  reading 
to  Sallier,  i.  6.  4,  sun  su  na  of  out,  the  sense  is  evidently  ''the 
robbers  plunder  him  ;*'  the  three  last  words,  as  every  one  allows, 
mean  ''  the  robbers  ....  him;**  and  the  Coptic  dictionary,  under 
the  word  soni,  explains  the  rest.  The  sennui  in  Sallier,  ii.  7.  2,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that ''  he  is  more  wicked  than  any  one,"  is  probably 
a  thief,  The  Coptic  aun,  precious,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
hieroglyphic  form  on  the  obelisk  of  EJanuik  (Leps.  Denk.  iii.  24.  8); 
and  we  are  afraid  that  a  remedy  of  the  medicSd  papyrus  (vi.  3,  6), 
which  we  read  stu,  must  be  translated  by  the  Coptic  eot,  stercus. 
Comp.  Anastasi,  viL  9, 8.  And  may  not  sot,  redimere,  be  the  meaning 
of  atu  in  Sallier,  iv.  8.  7  ?  The  appearance  of  the  sign  in  question 
at  the  end  of  the  group  T'at'au  must  be  explained,  we  think,  in  har- 
inony  with  the  <uw  other  forms,  which  must  be  read  Tat'a-sv  (see 
M.  de  Roug^  Tambeau  dAhmee,  p.  190,  note).  The  sign  itself  re- 
presents a  5ar  or  beam,  in  Coptic  soft/  and  the  name  of  the  king  in  the 
papyrus  must  in  all  probability  be  read,  not  Zazati  or  Thoth,  but  SuT. 

Dr.  Brugsch  is,  if  we  mistake  not^  the  first  who  discovered  evi- 
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denoe  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  gods  ahoald  be  read  Shu 
instead  of  Mo.  AH  Egyptologists  have  acqaieaced  in  this  change^ 
and  some  of  them  have  genendly  given  to  the  first  sign  of  this  name 
(the  Feather)  the  value  of  Sh  whenever  it  comes  before  die  vowel  «. 
We  entertain,  however,  very  strong  doubts  as  to  the  poiyi^oiXMiB 
nature  of  this  sign.  That  the  Egyptian  expression  for  without  should 
be  read  MaU  eM  is  certain  from  a  variant  in  Sharpe's  Inacriptions, 
ii.  41,  lines  20  and  21.  Too  much  importance  has  perhaps  been 
attached  to  the  parallelogram  which  is  sometimes  prefixed  to  ihe 
name  of  the  god,  and  which  has  habitually  the  alphabetic  value  of 
Sh.  It  is  very  frequently  used  ideographically  for  footer.  It  will  be 
found,  to  quote  a  few  instances,  after  such  words  as  Ifdpi,  the  Nile 
(Leps.  Denk.  ii.  139,  d.  c.  n.  149  c.  151,  a);  aiur,  the  river  (Denk. 
ii.  149,  e.  g.  ChampoUion,  Notiees,  p.  438);  nm^nu,  lake  (Denk.  ii 
149,  g.);  uaf  tir,  the  sea  (Denk.  iL  149,  ill.  38,  c.  lines  33,  84); 
■To-meray  Egypt  (Denk.  ii  149,  f.).  Now  water  in  the  Egyptian 
language  is  mau  or  mu ;  and  this  is  quit^  a  sufficient  reason  for  pla^ng 
an  ideographic  sign  expressive  of  water  before  the  name  of  a  god  whose 
nameis  ilfau  or  Mu.  It  is  thus  we  account  for  the  orthography  of  the 
god*s  name  as  found,  for  instance,  in  the  tomb  of  Seti  I.  (Champ.  NotteeB^ 
p.  427) ;  and  it  would  be  better,  until  further  evidence  be  produced, 
to  return  to  ChampoUion's  transcription  of  this  and  all  other  words 
b^inning  vdth  the  ostrich-feather. 

9.  It  was  a  remark  of  the  late  Arthur  Hallam,  that  it  would  be 
a  prize  of  ineslimable  value  to  the  philosopher  to  know  something, 
not  of  the  mythology  or  philo^hy,  but  of  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cients; not  only  of  the  thoughts  of  the  sceptical  or  enlightened  fisw 
whose  words  have  come  down  to  us,  but  of  the  actual  feelings  of  the 
believing  multitude  who  knelt  before  the  shrines  of  Zeus  or  Athene. 
To  this  question  Mr.  Cox*s  Tales  of  the  Oods  and  Heroes  gives  no 
reply ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  is  none  to  give,  except 
of  the  vaguest  and  most  negative  kind.  That  the  popular  religiim 
was  not  only  dissociated  irom  morality,  but,  at  least  in  historic  times, 
was  a  direct  sanction  and  instrument  of  sin,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
But  of  the  real  animus  of  the  worshippers  we  know,  and  can  know,  next 
to  nothing.  Of  that  the  vates  saeer  tells  no  tale.  On  mythology,  how- 
ever, recent  researches,  and  the  application  of  scientific  method,  have 
thrown  much  new  light,  and  in  stripping  off  the  garb  of  a  fictitious  re- 
alism have  given  it  a  deeper  interest  by  claiming  for  it  a  higher  trutii. 
It  has  now  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  living  record,  not  indeed  of 
human  facts  which  ^  the  lively  Gredan"  had  idealised  into  6upema> 
tural  mysteries,  but  of  a  stage  of  society  and  condition  of  thought 
through  which  the  whole  Aryan  race  had  to  pass  in  the  dim  twilight 
which  precedes  the  dawn  of  history.  Among  those  who  have  puxsued 
these  investigations  in  England,  three  names  stand  preeminent,  thope 
of  Mr.  Grote,  Professor  Max  Muller,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Grote, 
as  the  .historian  of  external  facts  rather  than  of  lavra  of  thought, 
naturally  satisfies  himself  with  dispmving  the  historical  value  of  the 
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Oreek  legends,  as  Tationalised  by  Enhemenis,  and  then  dismisses 
them  as  the  pictures  "  of  a  past  that  was  never  present.'*  To  a 
discussion  of  the  opposite  theories  of  Max  Miiller  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  Cox  has  devoted  the  interesting  preface  to  his  book.  It 
might  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  children  for  whom  the  Tales 
are  written  would  not  understand  the  preface ;  while  the  scholars 
who  will  be  attracted  by  the  preface  are  not  very  likely  to  read  the 
Tales,  Both,  however,  are  good  in  their  own  way.  The  preface 
exhibits  in  small  space  extensive  reading  and  careful  thought.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  exposition  of  Greek  mythology  traces  it  up  to  its  source 
in  a  lost  ur  corrupted  revelation  with  a  minute  ingenuity  which  not 
only  recognises  in  Zeus,  Hades,  and  Poseidon  the  representatives  of 
a  trinity,  and  in  Apollo  an  embodiment  of  the  predicted  Messiah, 
but  even  reads  in  the  rape  of  Ganymede  a  distorted  version  of  the 
translation  of  Enoch.  The  very  diversity  of  the  early  tradition 
measures  the  grossness  of  its  later  perversions,  and  ^'  the  stream 
darkened  more  and  more  as  it  got  further  from  its  source."  Fasci- 
nating as  this  theory  is  to  some  minds,  especially  in  all  the  variety 
of  its  detailed  illustration,  it  is  beset  by  the  most  serious  difficulties. 
Mr.  Cox  has  dwelt  on  the  improbability  of  such  a  terrible  corrup- 
tion in  an  age  like  the  "  heroic,"  to  say  the  least,  not  conspicuous 
•&r  immorali^,  and  when  too  there  appears  to  have  been  rather  an 
advance  than  a  declension  of  moral  tone,  as  from  the  Homeric  to  the 
fiesiodic  poems;  on  the  many  contradictions  of  detail  the  theory 
involves;  and  on  its  failure  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  case. 
A  still  graver  objection  lies  in  the  close  analogy  now  proved  to  exist 
between  the  Greek  mythology  and  t^t  of  other  branches  of  the  same 
Aryan  race.  The  Norse  legends  and  the  Indian  Yedas  alike  bear 
witness  to  their  substantial  harmony,  and  exhibit  in  germ  that  per- 
unification  of  the  powers  of  nature  which  is  their  common  origin, 
though  in  the  Greek  poets  it  had  reached  a  further  stage  of  develop- 
ment All  alike  date  from  that  pre-historic  period  when  man^  as 
yet  a  "  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky,"  passed  from  wonder  into  poetry, 
and  poetry  was  formulised  into  worship.  When  this  idea  is  once 
clearly  mastered,  and  we  have  learnt  the  wide  extent  of  what  our 
author  calls  the  "  solar  myths*'  of  Greece,  we  cease  to  marvel  at  the 
coarse  sensuality  of  many  of  their  later  poems,  and  are  able  too  to 
understand  how  the  great  epic  of  Homer  is  but  the  story  of  the  Vol- 
sunga  Saga  and  Nibelungen  Lied,  coloured  by  the  change  of  cli- 
mate and  national  character  in  its  transition  from  the  ice-bound 
North  to  the  sunnier  skies  of  a  bright  and  fruitful  land.  For  the 
proofo  of  a  common  derivation  of  the  different  branches  of  Aryan 
mythology,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Professor  Miiller.  And  this 
^t  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  recollections  of  a  primi- 
tive revelation  can  have  had  at  best  but  a  very  subordinate  place,  if 
any,  in  Ihe  theological  systems  of  Greece ;  and  there  is,  as  Mr.  Cox 
very  properly  insists,  a  previous  question  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Uiat  revelation  itself.  And  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  doctrines 
of  which  we,  in  the  noonday  of  Christian  illumination,  can  trace  the 
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foresbadowings  in  Genesis  were  clearly  apprehended  by  Ofor  first 
parents  and  their  immediate  descendants. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  one  is  thankful  to  be 
compelled  to  reject  a  theory  so  discreditable  to  their  moral  aense^ 
and  to  perceive  in  their  mythology,  not  the  wilfiil  degradation  of 
religious  belief,  but  an  example  of  the  spontaneous  process  of  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind.  '*  It  can  be  no  subject  of  regret  to  learn 
that  they  were  as  little  responsible  for  the  mond  standard  of  Achilles 
and  Meleagros  as  for  that  of  Zeus  and  Heracles;  and  that  the  idea 
of  each  originated  as  little  with  them  as  the  conception  of  Odin  and 
Baldr,  of  Sigurdr  and  Gunnar,  originated  in  the  mind  of  the 
Teuton."  It  enables  us  to  believe  that  their  personal  morality  waa 
often  far  higher  than  the  theological  ideal  set  before  them,  and  their 
£sdth  purer  than  the  forms  of  its  ritual  manifestation.  Nor  is  it  any 
longer  matter  of  surprise  that  in  later  days  all  that  was  best  and 
holiest  among  the  Greeks  was  found,  not  in  alliance  with  the  popular 
religion,  but  in  instinctive,  perhaps  unconscious,  antagonism  to  it^ 
If  the  traditional  mythology  was  neither  an  outgrowth  nor  a  memo- 
rial of  religious  belief,  it  was  natural  that  those  who  believed  most 
deeply  should  turn  with  the  strongest  recoil  from  a  system  with 
which  they,  of  all  men,  had  least  in  common.  That  Grod  never  left 
Himself  without  witness  among  the  Gentiles  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence. Spiritua  Domini  repUvit  orbem  terrarum  is  no  less  the  verdict 
of  history  than  the  statement  of  Holy  Writ.  But  it  is  one  ihing  to 
ascribe  their  noblest  efforts  and  highest  utterances  to  the  influence 
of  a  divine  Spirit,  quite  another  to  call  whatever  their  legends  con- 
tained of  trudi  .or  holiness  echQ|^  of  a  forgotten  revelation. 

In  the  kind  of  writing  to  which  the  Tales  in  his  book  belong 
Mr.  Cox  is  no  novice;  but  it  is  of  course  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
clothe  in  English  dress  myths  so  completely  boimd  up  with  the  char 
racter,  and  even  the  language,  of  another  people  and  a  civilbation 
long  passed  away.  That  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  when  the 
attempt  is  to  make  them  intelligible  to  children.  Scholars  who  have 
spent  yean  in  classical  studies,  and  drunk  deeply  of  the  pure  fount 
of  Greek  inspiration,  have  done  something  to  bridge  over  the  vast 
chasm  which  divides  modem  associations  and  hlibits  of  thought  and 
sentiment  from  those  of  the  ancient  world,  though  even  they  must  be 
content  to  see  through  a  glass  darkly  that  mythical  past  of  which 
later  writings  contain  the  sole  but  imperfect  record.  To  make  chil- 
dren, who  have  gone  through  no  such  training,  really  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  old  myths  i^  simply  impossible.  As  long  as  they  could 
he  told  "  that  demigods  and  heroes  were  real  men,  over  whose  actions 
tradition  has  thrown  a  mist  of  poetry  and  romance,"  the  case  was 
somewhat  different.  But  the  very  process  which,  by  destroying 
their  historical  basis,  has  given  them  for  us  a  deeper  significance, 
removes  them  still  farther  from  the  apprehension  of  untutored  minds. 
It  accordingly  becomes  the  object  of  writers  like  Mr.  Kingsley  and 
Mr.  Cox  to  utilise  the  myths  for  a  moral  purpose,  which  was  not 
ordinarily  any  part  of  their  original  intention,  and  thus  to  raise  them. 
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in  a  child's  mind,  above  the  level  of  mere  faiiy-tales,  and  give  him 
some  indistinct  appreciation  of  the  real  greatness  of  the  olden  days 
they  speak  of,  and  of  the  substantial  unity  in  what  is  lovely  and  of 
good  report  that  underlies  the  widest  diversities  of  climate,  age,  and 
race.  Many  at  least  of  the  legends  *'  will  delight  the  youngest  child, 
as  much  as  they  still  please  those  who  have  traced  them  back  to 
their  earliest  form,"  though  the  pleasure  is  of  course  of  a  totally 
different  kind.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  scheme  requires  much 
care  and  skill  for  carrying  it  out,  both  as  to  the  matter  of  what  is 
told  and  the  manner  of  telling  it.  We  have  no  right  to  Christianise 
the  myths,  as  a  living  writer  has  sought  to  Anglicanise  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  In  these  points  Mr.  Cox  is  not  always  sufficiently  scru- 
pulous. There  is  something,  for  instance,  almost  £uhemeri8tic  in 
speaking  of  a  flower  grovring  up  6y  the  grave  where  Narcissus  slept, 
and  a  laurel  on  the  hank  where  Daphne  had  plunged  into  the  stream. 
The  old  legend  knows  of  no  such  poetical  subterfuge.  The  myths, 
again,  are  sometimes  made  the  vehicles  of  a  moral  teaching  which 
they  do  not  even  adumbrate.  Thus  the  charge  of  Apollo  to  his  priests, 
in  ihe  Homeric  hymn,  to  take  care  of  his  temple,  and  not  suffer  ita 
credit  or  revenue  to  decline,  lest  his  wrath  come  upon  them,  is  ex- 
panded into  an  exhortation  to  "  keep  their  hands  clean  and  their 
heart  pure,  ....  to  deal  rightly,  and  not  speak  lies  or  do  iniquity." 
This  may  be  very  edifying,  but  it  is  hardly  fair.  There  are  occa- 
sional indications  too  in  the  style  of  a  laboured  attempt  to  write 
down  to  the  capacities  of  children,  with  very  superfluous  reiteration 
of  "  O"  and  "  Ah,"  which  the  author  would  do  well  to  avoid 
in  future.  It  is  both  an  incongruity  and  a  blunder.  The  Greek 
myths  have  all  the  freshness  of  boyhood,  but  they  are  never  childish, 
like  a  modem  fairy-tale.  On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Cox  has  dis- 
charged his  task  successfully ;  and  there  is  a  purity  and  eloquence 
in  his  language  specially  adapted  for  the  rendering  of  these'  ancient 
tales,  which  only  grow  more  musical  by  repetition. 

10.  An  extremely  readable,  very  close,  and  generally  accurate 
version  of  the  Odyssey  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Norgate.  We  cannot 
decisively  say  that  it  is  the  best  of  the  veiy  many  poetical  English 
versions  that  have  appeared  ;  for  much  will  depend  on  the  preference 
for  rhyme,  or  blank  verse,  or  the  Spenserian  stanza,  that  different 
readers  will  have.  But  we  have  compared  this  version  closely  and 
critically  with  the  Greek  in  many  places,  and  we  can  therefore  com- 
mend it  for  its  fidelity,  as  well  hs  generally  for  its  genial  diction, 
which  is  a  happy  medium  between  affected  phraseology  and  com- 
monplace schoolboy-like  translation.  Mr.  Norgate  has,  perhaps, 
wisdy  chosen  the  dramatic  verse.  It  does  not  always  read  quite  so 
smoothly  as  the  epic  or  Miltonian  ;  but  then  the  Odyssey  is  itself 
a  drama,  and  so  tiie  Greeks  regarded  it,  rather  than  as  a  romance 
or  stpry  in  verse.  Mr.  Noi^ate  says  in  his  brief  preface,  "  An  Eng- 
lish transhttion  of  Homer's  Poems,  such  as  shall  at  once  be  unex- 
ceptionable as  a  translation,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasantly  readable 
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fi>r  the  English  reader,  has  not  as  yet  made  its  appearanoe.*'  Itame 
yfiro  f  Can  we  say  so  much  ?  or  is  it  necessary  to  hazard  the  asser- 
tion to  justify  a  new  attempt  at  the  same  task  ?  We  are  not  svace 
that  the  frequent  clippings  and  occasional  haltings  of  Mr.  Norgate's 
yersification  may  not  seem  an  objection  to  some*  We  confess  thef 
were  so  to  us  on  only  casually  opening  the  book.  ^'I  am  unsparing,** 
he  says,  ''in  the  use  of  elisions  for  the  reader ;  nor  have  I  any 
scruples  on  this  point,  considering  how  freely  Homer  himself  elides 
and  clips  his  words."  A  better  defence  would  be,  that  the  practiee 
of  Shakespeare  and  other  of  our  earlier  poets  justifies  the  license. 
The  analogies  of  language  and  metre  are  wholly  different  in  English 
and  in  Greek.  Still,  there  is  something  of  roughness  in  lines  like  the 
following,  which  are  extremely  frequent : 

**  Then  a  mast  therein,  with  yard-arm  thereto  fitting. 
He  made,  and  made  him  also  a  helm  for  steering. 
The  raft  all  thoroughly  sound  he  then  secured 
With  urattled  osier-work,  to  be  a  defence 
Against  the  ware ;  and  on  it  he  strewed  much  stuff."    (p.  107.) 

Or  again  (p.  117): 

**  Thereunder  crept  Odusseus ;  and  soon  heaped  him 
With  his  own  hands  an  ample  bed :  for  a  heap 
Plenty  enough  there  was  of  leaves ;  as  much 
As  in  the  winter  season  well  might  shelter 
Or  two,  or  three  men,  hard  howsoe'er  the  weather. 
Glad  was  the  much-enduring  prince  Odusseus 
At  the  sight  thereof^  and  down  in  the  midst  he  laid  him." 

The  incomparable  passage  in  Odys.  yi.  149-185  (p.  124),  where 
Ulysses,  starv^  and  nearly  naked,  implores  the  assistance  of  the 
young  Nausicaa,  is  well  rendered  ;  but  we  meet  rather  abundantly 
with  this  word-dipping : 

"  I  HDplore  thee,  0  lady !    And  art  thou  then  some  goddess, 
Or  art  thou  a  mortal  woman  ?    If  some  goddess. 
Of  those  that  dwell  in  the  vasty  heaven,  I  indeed, 
I  deem  thee  like,  most  nearly  like  in  figure. 
In  height  and  comely  form  unto  Artemis, 
Thd  daughter  of  great  Zeus :  but  if  of  mortals 
Any  one  art  thou,  of  such  as  dwell  on  earth. 
Then  sure  in  thee  thrice  happy  are  thy  fiither 
And  lady  mother." 

Mr.  Norgate,  indeed,  se^ms  to  ^ourt  rather  than  shun  this  re- 
dundancy  of  syllables.  For  what  could  have  been  easier  than  to 
write  the  first  Hue  thus  : 

"  I  implore  thee,  Wy !    Art  t&ou  then  some  goddess  T 

The  third  line  ought  to  run  thus  ; 

**  Of  those  that  dwell  in  heaven,  I  indeed,"  &c. 

But,  if  a  very  close  version  of  rol  xihpavor  evpvv  ixovffiv  be  desirable, 
it  might  run  thus :  '  *  • 

''  Of  those  that  hold  wide  heaven,  I  indeed,"  ikc 
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So  in  the  fifth  Terse,  '<  to  Artemis"  is  as  good  or  better  than  "unto 
Artemis;*'  and  in  the  seventh,  "some  one"  than  "  any  one.**  In  fact, 
"  any  one*'  is  here  scarcely  good  English* 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  translating  the  Odyssm/,  where  so  much 
of  homely  life  occurs,  and  so  many  traits  of  character  utterly  dif- 
ferent from  our  ways  of  thinking  and  acting,  is  well  known  to  all 
who  have  tried  it.  Language  always  adapts  itself  to  national  habits; 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  ideas,  beautiful  from  their  sim- 
plicity in  Greek,  appear  very  commonplace  when  put  into  EngUsh. 
This,  however,  is  inevitable,  and  he  is  the  best  translator  who 
avoids  words  of  too  common  stamp,  while  preserving  the  spirit 
of  the  original.  The  following  passage  (p.  509)  will  illustrate  our 
meaning: 

'*  ThA  hied  they  into  the  homestead :  but  Odusseus, 
For  making  proof,  drew  near  to  the  fruitful  garden  : 
Into  the  roomy  orchard  down  he  went ; 
But  found  not  Dolius  there,  nor  any  one 
Of  the  serft^  nor  of  his  sons :  but  gone  were  they 
To  gather  stones  for  walls,  for  fence  to  the  nrden ; 
And  he,  the  old  man,  went  showing  them  the  way. 
But  in  the  well-wrought  garden  found  he  his  &ther. 
Him  onlv.  digging  round  about  a  plant : 
And  clad  he  was  in  a  dirty  coat,  unseemly, 
Botched ;  and  about  his  l^s  he  had  tied  botched  buskins. 
For  escaping  scratches :  gloves  too  upon  his  hands. 
Because  of  briars :  above,  upon  his  head, 
A  goat-skin  cap  he  wore, — nursing  his  grief. 
Now  soon  as  e'er  the  patient  prince  Odusseus 
Noted  him  thus^  worn  bjr  old  age,  and  hugging 
A  mighty  grief  at  heart, — ^he  stopped  forthwith       « 
'Neath  a  tul  pear-tree,  and  straight  let  &11  a  tear.** 

This  could  not  be  much  better  rendered ;  and  it  is  extremely  close 
to  the  original.  The  second  line,  however,  is  not  very  ititefligible; 
the  Greek  is, 

^inrov  Uv  iroXvKopwov  dkiarjs  w€ipiiTii»v, 

which  we  should  prefer  to  render, 

'*  The  fruitful  garden  neared,  his  sire  to  tiy." 

In  v.  10,  "  a  dirty  coat"  would  be  more  accurately  rendered  **  a 
dirty  frock"  or  "smock"  (xiriiya).  The  phrase  "nursing  his 
grier  (wivdoQ  a^fay)  is,  quite  literally,  *  making  his  mourning 
more,'  or  grcnter.  The  allusion  is  to  the  muffimg  of  the  head 
in  grief,  according  to  the  Eastern  fashion;  for  the  Greeks  ordinarily 
did  not  wear  any  thing  on  the  head. 

A  few  slight  inaccuracies  of  rendering  appear  here  and  there,  but 
thpy  are  zeally  slight,  so  far  as  nee  have  observed.     In  p.  J88,  • 

'*  there  was  like  to  meet  us 
we  think  the  sense  is,  <  t^huge  man,'  {.«.  lihe  giant  Polyphemus, 
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'whom  they  had  just  before  seen  adeep  under  the  trees.  The  rexy 
next  verse, 

"  All  ignorant  of  manners  and  of  justice,^ 

is  rather  a  poor  rendering  of  ovre  ZIkuq  cv  tlZ&ra  ovrt  difitmucf 
"where  6e/iiffrec  (a  common  epic  word)  mean  *  rights,'  and  BUac  are 
'  l^gal  definitions.* 

In  the  curious  description  of  the  golden  brooch  and  silken  tome 
in  book  xix.  (p.  409),  we  differ  fh>m  Mr.  Noigate  as  to  the  render- 
ing of  the  Greek.  The  words  (v.  221),  apyaXioy  rofftror  XP^^ 
o/i^fC  iovra  cti-F/tev  mean,  we  think,  '  It  is  hard  to  speak  about  one 
who  has  been  so  long  separated.*     Mr.  Norgate  renders  it, 

*^  After  such  time  gone  by,  Hwere  hard,  0  woman. 
For  me  to  say." 

Thus  making  A/i0lc  iovra  agree  with  xporov*  And  tne  words 
dtncalpoyra  \aiav  (v.  229)  and  6  fuv  Xdi  vifipov  dmyxay  should  not 
be  translated  after  the  false  and  now  exploded  interpretation  of 
Xdiay  given  by  the  grammarians,  viz.  'gazing  at,'  but  'seiziiig,* 
^  holding.'  The  word  is  from  the  root  Xa/9,  but  has  lost  the  di- 
gamma.     We  have  it  in  Xafifidvut,  diroXavw,  and  a/i^cXa^^c* 

11.  Professor  Weil's  Septem  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  in  many  respects  original,  editions  of  ^schylus  that 
have  ever  appeared  in  Germany*  Three  other  plays  have  already 
been  published  by  the  same  editor,  viz.  the  Agamemnon,  the  Choe- 
phori,  and  the  Eum^des.  We  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  a 
brief  notice  of  the  Septem. 

Pursuing  a  medium  course  between  the  extravagant  alterations 
of  the  received  text  which  Hermann  had  adopted,  and  the  conserva- 
tive principle  of  "  let  well  alone,"  which  editors  of  the  "  safe"  school 
pursue,  our  critic  has  given  us  a  revised  text,  with  very  judicious, 
and  by  no  means  tedious,  critical  and  explanatory  notes  at  the  foot 
of  each  page*  He  has  been  most  careful  in  recording  all  the  variations 
of  the  ancient  Medicean  Ms.,  discriminating  the  original  readings,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  made  out,  from  the  many  corrections  which  have 
been  introduced  by  later  hands.  This  alone  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  Many  verses  which  have  been  '*  botched"  by  emenda- 
tors  of  that  Ms.  six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago,  were  written  differ- 
ently by  the  first  scribe  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  To  take  one 
instance  by  way  of  illustration,  out  of  the  prologue,  v.  13,  where  the 
conunon  reading  is  (Spav  r'  ^ovO*  eKatrrov,  taart  ffvfXTpeirest  Professor 
Weil  shows  us  that  the  original  hand  of  the  Medicean  probably  gave 
the  verse  thus  :  ^pav  lx<tfv  eiravroc  ^c  ric  ifiirptirils,  t.  e. '  accc^ng  as 
each  one  is  conspicuous  for  the  age  he  possesses.'  And  this  he  gives 
in  his  text,  and  we  think  it  is  the  true  reading.  The  Medicean  now 
has  Apay  r  e'xpyff  tKavrot  Hari  trvfivpcveQf  but  the  r*  ailer  the  a)par 
is  an  addition,  and  the  termination  of  E-xpv&  has  been  erased. 

We  agree  with  Herr  Weil,  that  this  play  has  come  down  to  us 
with  some  mutilations  and  some  interpolations.    He  often  discerns 
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botih  these  blemishes  very  shrewdly,  and  treats  them  Tery  ingeni- 
ously ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  apt,  perhaps^  to  be  too  suspicious. 
Thus,  in  y.  19,  where  the  earth  is  spoken  of  as  Kovporpo^s,  '  the 
nurse  of  youth/  and  as  '  taking  on  herself  all  the  trouble  of  their 
bringing  up,'  ^wavra  vavSoKovaa  wouSelag  orXovy  he  quarrels  with 
this  raUier  odd  use  of  vavioKeiy  (which  is  properly  a  neuter  verb^ 
'  to  be  an  inn-keeper'),  and  reads 

Saravra  iravhoKowra         •         •         • 
•         •         •         •         ireudf  taf  M^ovy 

proposing  to  fill  up  the  lacuna  with  this  kind  of  sense, ''  receiving  all 
things  to  herself,  she  gives  Hrth  to  them  again,  and  herself  under- 
takes, as  the  mother,  the  trouble  of  their  education."  For  this  he 
compares,  what  is  certainly  a  very  parallel  passage,  Ghoeph.  120. 
But  there  &  an  objection  which  we  hold  to  be  fatal  to  his  theory: 
the  verb  cOpei//aro  in  v.  20  would  thus  be  too  far  removed  from  its 
object  in  v.  17.  Nor  do  we  quite  acquiesce  in  his  change  of  v.  21, 
ircvrovCf  ^iroic  yivotoOe  Tpog  X9^^  ro^t,  to  iriorc^c  rtc  ifC  yivoiro  vpog 
Xpioc  rode^  though  we  admit  the  difficulties  of  the  ordinary  reading, 
in  which  maTol  must  be  supplied  afler  yiyoiaOi.  He  is  probably 
right  in  saying  that  ffx^Oelv  in  v.  76  is  us^  in  a  neuter  sense.  We 
tlunky  however,  the  true  reading  is, 

(vyoiirt  dovkuot<ri  fifpror*  Ivfrx^Btiv^ 

ue,  'that  this  free  city  may  never  stick  in  the  yoke  of  slavery.' 
The  scholiast  explains,  /ij)  irircicXOeiv  (vyov  iovKtlag.  Thus  kyixee^ 
6ai,  if  not  cV/yeiv,  is  often  used;  and  the  active  verb  in  a  neuter 
sense  is  quite  defensible  by  analogy. 

One  emendation  strikes  us  as  admirable,  though  the  editor  does 
not  give  it  as  his  own.  In  v.  26  we  read  of  the  blind  ^eiresias,  that 
he  was 

ol»v&p  fiorrip, 
iv  uhA  vi»pS»v  Kal  fftpta-Wt  wp6£  dt^a, 
Xpfi<mipiovs  UpviBas, 

i.e.  'that  he  observed  in  his  ears  and  mind,  without  fire,  the  voice 
of  oracular  birds.'  This  '  without  fire'  is  interpreted  to  mean,  oirr 
ifiwvpotQ  y(ptitfievoQ,  ^  without  having  recourse  to  the  omen»  derived 
irom  blazing  sacrifices.'  Herr  Weil  reads,  for  mpoc  ilx^>  ^oovc 
iixa,  '  without  eyes,'  ue.  'though  blind;'  supposing  the  word  vvpoc 
to  have  crept  in  by  way  of  a  gloss  or  comment  on  'f&ove,  which 
some  had  wrongly  interpreted  to  mean  'fire.'  ^e  now  see  the 
point  of  the  remark  of  the  scholiast,  ohx  op&t^  ^  Teipealact  and  oW 
ahroQ  Ctv  aW6irTrie  r&y  opviwiK        * 

In  V.  94  the  editor  has  happily  restored  a  deficient  dochmiac  by 
inserting  a  word  (varpia)  from  the  scholiast,  who  explains  r&v 
iforpfuv  loavtay.    Thus  we  now  have  the  hand  of  iBschylus  in 

virtpa  hrfT  i^  narpm  itoTiffifrm 
Ppirri  baip6ptiv  ;  y 

VOL.  n.  q  q 
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Less  saooessfbl)  because 'withofitt  any  adeqaats  xeaaoiii  ia  the  chaage 
Qf  V.  262,  »  ^ 

into 

But  Herr  Weil  had  altered  the  preceding  verse  so  as  to  cad  with 
the  word  dcoic.  Here,  therefore,  he  is  driven  to  admit  an  alteration 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  same  ending  in  two  consecutive 
verses.     This  is  not  a  principle  of  sound  criticism. 

In  V.  440,  IffxvfJuiTurTai  2'  aonrlc  ov  trfiixpov  rpoiror,  he  reads 
httnuiaTttrrau  We  have  doubts  about  this  change:  oxtftariieaBat 
is  a  tragic  word  (Eur.  Med.  1161);  (njfiaTiieoBai  sounda  like  a 
coinage  of  a  later  Attic  age.  Still,  we  have  tnnxarlZoymt  w£^  in 
Hesjrchius,— obviously  a  fhigment  from  tragedy;  and  in  die  preaoit 
passage  the  Medicean  Ms.  presents  an  ambiguous  reading,  ei^ftar 

In  the  speech  of  the  messenger  (467  to  486 ;  486  to  500  Di|ML), 
and  also  in  the  next  ensuing,  Herr  Weil  considers  that  many  lines 
have  dropped  out.  We  agree  with  him  in  thinking  the  paasages  ar& 
not  now  read  as  iBschylus  wrote  them;  but  his  reasons  for  sup- 
posing so  msaj  lacuncB  do  not  carry  conviction.  The  Terse  (562 
Dind.), 

which  is  variously  emended  by  the  critics,  and  which  he  writes  (by 
no  means  in  ^schykan  jhythm), 

we  regard  as  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  the  clumsy  attempt  of  a 
later  age  to  patch  up  a  mutilated  passage. 

In  V.  564,  lie  y  Airi  XvfLti^  for  5ic  l*^  rcXcvrj},  and  in  v.  609, 
iro^^tcc  e<C  xtiptaiia  2*  oh  /SpaSvytrac,  for  irohiaKiQ  Ofifiaj  X^'P^  ^  ^^ 
fipalv^eroi,  w%  regard  as  wholly  unjustifiable  alterations,  being  of 
opihion  ^at  die  common  text  affords  a  sufficiently  plain  and  satis- 
&ctory  sense.  f- 

*  In  V.  697;  we  regard  the  correction  e^eitri  idfiw  *Epiv9Ci '  the 
cuise  will  lease  the  family,'  as  a  kappy  correction  of  the  perplexing 
tifK  flffli  dofMv  *E/>cvvc.  The  corruption  arose  (as  Hot  Weil  might 
have  pointed  out)  from  the  oonunon  corruption  of  i^siffi  into  eiff&ffh 
and  the  subsequent  insertion  of  ooKf  which  again  necessitated  the 
metrical  change  of  etveun  into  il<n.  The  scholia  must  have  beeo 
written  while  obx  eiatun  was  in  the  text ;  which  words  are  distiactiy 
recognised  in  the  gloss  olt  yap  fi  'Epivvc  etc  rop  oIkov  inelrov  eiveunv- 
Here  again  we  may  feel  morally  certain  that  die  genftihe  words  of  the 
poet  are  restored. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  fine  play  (fix)m  v.  870  to  1066)  i» 
taken  up  by  a  kind  of  broken  dialogue,  extremely  uninteresting  to 
read,  and  critically  very  difficult  to  arrange  Herr  Weil  has  been 
very  successful  in  his  treatment  of  it  generally ;  but  we  will  not  go 
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further  into  details,  merely  remarking  that  in  Gi^eek  plays  such 
passages  as  these  were  intended  solely  &r  aeUngj  mtk  the  ac^ 
companiments  of  processionsy  violent  gestures  of  grief,  beating  of 
the  breast,  and  passionate  invocation  of  the  gods.  The  'remark 
exactly  applies  to  the  conclusion  of  the  '^  Persiaos.*'  They  were 
never  meant  to  be  merely  readf  but  to  be  heard,  and  still  more,  to 
he  seen. 

In  an  excellent  preface,  our  editor  has  shown  the  exact  relations 
-which  the  "  Seven  Chieflains"  bore  to  the  other  plays  of  the  trilogy; 
The  two  preceding  tragedies  were  the  "  Laius''  and  the  ''  CEdipus." 
The'  4heme  turned  wholly  on  a  doctrine  very  much  believed  in  by 
the  Greeks,  and  yery  suited  to  the  stem  and  gloomy  mind  of 
^schylus,  viz.  the  tracing  out  of  the  workings  of  a  family  curse, 
derived  &om  ancestral  guilt,  and  its  varied  and  disastrous  effects  in 
successive  generations.  The  well-known  tale  of  (Edipus  was  one  of  the 
familiar  legends  among  the  ancient  Hellenes;  and  it  had  been  treated 
of  in  the  now  lost  Cyclic  poems.  According  to  Herr  Weil,  .^chylus 
put  tiie  details  of  the  story  into  a  somewhat  different  form  from  the 
Cyclic  writers,  and  so  adapted  it  for  tragic  representation  in  the  form 
which  both  Sophocles  and  Euripides  afterwards  so  closely  followed 
in  not  a  few  of  the  still  existing  dramas* 

12,  Since  the  publication,  in  1835,  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr» 
Brandis*s  great  work  on  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  important  works  have  appeared  in  illustration  of 
that  philosophy,  whether  considered  as  a  whol^  or  in  its  separate 
parts.  The  point  of  view  from  which  questions  of  fact  or  philoso- 
phical speculation  have  been  looked  at  has  naturally,  in  many  cases, 
been  quite  different  from  that  of  Dr.  Brandis,  and  his  views  have 
often  been  combated  with  great  erudition  and  logical  force.  The 
part  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  so  elaborately  minute 
as  to  require  a  study  hardly  less  serious  than  the  original  w(»k  of 
the  philosopher  himself.  This  is  no  real  objecticm  to  'the  book  as 
a  truly  scientific  exposition  of  Aristotle;  bu&it  is  oaMainly  a  dtffi* 
culty  in  the  practical  use  of  what  was  originally  intended  e$  a 
handbook.  The  author*s  new  work  is  intended  to  meeT^e  practical 
wants  of  students,  particularly  those  whose  immediate  interests  lie  in 
philology  or  theology.  But  those  who  love  Greek  philosophy  for  its 
own  sake,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  the  admirable  Articles  con*- 
tributed  by  Dr.  Brandis  to  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography,  know  how  well  he  is  able  to  combine  the  utmost 
accuracy,  completeness,  and  clearness,  with  great  brevity  in  the 
delineation  of  a  philosophical  system;  and  they  will  be  delighted,  for 
instance,  to  find  the  residts  of  the  three  laige  volumes  on  Aristotle 
and  his  successors  given  in  less  than  two  hundred  pages.  Through-^ 
out  this  book  the  autho/r  has  carefully  kept  in  view  the  difi^nt 
objections  which  had  been  raised  against  his  former  "work.  He  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  those  of  Zeller;  but,  on  the  whole,  his 
views  hwre  undergone  little  change.     He  adherea^td  his  method  of 
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classifying  the  philosophers  of  the  first  period ;  to  his  mode  of 
describing  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  conformity  irith 
what  he  considers  the  real  mind  of  those  philosophers,  rather  than 
with  divisions  founded  on  modem  modes  of  thought;  and  also  to  his 
old  view  of  the  highest  principles  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
philosophies.  Even  those  who  on  these  points  differ  most  com- 
pletely from  him  (and  we  confess  our  own  leanings  to  be  on  the 
side  of  Zeiler)  will  not  hesitate  to  express  their  deep  sense  of  the 
deference  which  is  due  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  one  whose 
unremitting  labours  for  more  than  half  a  century  on  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy are  entitled  to  the  liveliest  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  sound, 
solid,  and  accurate  learning. 

13.  Dr.  Ueberweg's  sketch  of  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy  is 
one  of  those  useful  litde  works  in  which  the  German  language  is  so 
rich.  The  only  manual  of  the  kind  known  in  England  is  the  abbre- 
viation of  Tennemann,  a  book  long  since  obsolete,  except  so  &r  as 
r^ards  the  bibliographical  information  contained  in  it*  There  is  an 
American  translation  of  Schwegler*s  OuUvmb  of  the  History  ofFMlofO' 
phyy  a  work  of  far  higher  character.  The  best  of  these  books,  however, 
is  perhaps  Marbach's;  the  different  systems  being  there  described  in 
the  veiy  words  of  the  original  authorities,  or  at  least  in  an  accurate 
analysis.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  written  with  too  strong 
a  Hegelian  bias,  and  is  in  many  places  below  the  mark  required  hy 
the  present  state  of  critical  science.  An  irreproachable  book  on  the 
model  of  Marbach's  manuals  is  still  a  desideratum.  Dr.  Ueberw^ 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  fully  supplied  the  want.  His  book  as 
compared  with  Marbach's  certainly  looks  superficial,  though  no 
doubt  in  many  points  it  gives  a  more  correct  view  of  the  sui&ce. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  works  of  the  kind  cannot  be 
intended  to  supersede  larger  histories,  special  dissertations,  or  original 
authorities.  Dr.  Ueberw^'s  bibliographical  lists  are  very  complete, 
and  contribute  greatly  to  the  value  of  his  work.  This  value  woold 
have  been  considenbly  increased  if  he  had  more  frequently  drawn  a 
markepi  distinction  between  works  of  first-rate  importance  and  others 
which  art  mere  rubbish.    • 

14.  The  History  of  Platonism  by  Dr.  Henry  von  Stein  of  Qot- 
tingen  is  to  consist  of  seven  books.  The  first  is  now  before  us,  and 
debcribes  the  system  of  Plato  as  found  in  his  Dialogues.  It  is  pre- . 
ceded  by  an  introduction  on  the  philosophical  systems  anterior  to  that 
of  Plato.  The  second  book  will  show  the  relation  of  Plato  to  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity  in  general ;  the  third  will  contain  a  comparison 
of  Platonism  with  the  teaching  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  conclu- 
sion of  this  book  will  then  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  questions  of 
the  supposed  Platonism  of  the  Fathers  of  Che  Church,  and  of  the  phi- 
losophical position  of  Plato  during  the  Middle  Ages.  These  questions 
are  to  be  discussed  in  the  fourth  and  fiflh  books.  The  sixth  wiU 
tr^t  of  the  study  of  PJato  since  the  revival  of  letters  down  to  the 
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time  of  Schleiermaclier ;  and  the  last  will  give  an  account  of  this 
study  from  Schleiermacher  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  present  volume,  though  containing  only  the  first  book  with 
the  introduction,  is  apparently  half  the  entire  work.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  author  would  have  acted  wisely  in  omitting  it 
altogether.  The  subjects  of  the  last  six  books  are  quite  sufficient  for 
a  work  of  great  interest,  and  do  not  necessarily  expose  an  author  to 
the  dangerous  rivalry  of  men  whose  labours  it  is  not  easy  to  excel. 
Every  German  writer  who  professes  to  describe  the  system  of  Plato 
almost  openly  imdertakes  to  do  so  better  than  Brandis  and  Zeller 
Lave  done.  We  cannot  consider  Dr.  von  Stein  as  having  attained  this 
success.  He  has,  however,  displayed  a  great  deal  of  learning,  ability, 
and  careful  thought;  his  judgment,  if  not  always  actually  sound,  is 
generally  averse  to  dilettanteism  in  others ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  second  volume  of  his  work  may  not  prove  to  be  of  great  value. 

15.  The  wisdom  of  the  ancients  obtains  but  little  authority  in 
the  political  thought  of  our  time.  Our  best  writers  and  statesmen 
have  hardly  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  profit  by  the  experience 
and  speculation  of  antiquity.  In  former  times,  when  theological 
and  juridical  controversy  was  the  ruling  occupation  of  literature, 
and  before  the  great  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  had  given  the  theory  of  government  its  great  attractiveness 
to  the  minds  of  educated  men,  classical  recollections  and  authori- 
ties overwhelmed  those  who  wrote  on  politics.  Lipsius  and  even 
Grotius  could  hardly  move  beneath  the  weight  of  their  quotations ; 
and  there  are  Dutch  and  Qerman  books  of  that  day  in  which  the 
ideas  of  the  author  are  actually  concealed  by  uncritical  and  undi- 
gested extracts  from  the  ancients.  At  present,  most  men  are 
brought  to  the  study  of  politics  by  the  events  of  their  own  time,  or 
by  those  which  most  nearly  and  directly  influenced  it ;  and  they 
are  tempted  to  confine  their  studies  to  that  which  immediately 
prompted  them.  Some  men  of  real  political  insight  and  experience, 
such  as  Niebuhr  and  Mr.  Grote,  have  borrowed  ideas  from  the 
actual  history  of  ancient  states.  But  the  political  thought  |Jid  ob- 
servation of  the  ancient  writers  is  commonly  rejected.  Even  Indus* 
trious  Germany  has  produced  no  commentary  on  the  Foliiics. 
Great  political  thinkers,  like  Guizot  and  Tocqueyille,  have  bene- 
fited but  superficially  by  this  source  of  wisdom.'  Macaulay,  who 
was  not  acquainted  with  Aristotle,  thought  that  the  political  judg- 
ments of  Thuc^dides  were  puerile,  that  Xenophoa  h^  no  know- 
ledge of  government,  and  tnat  Folybius  had  no  merit  but  that  of 
a  careful  narrator  of  &cts.  There  are  probably  few  men  living  who 
have  formed  their  political  ideas  in  that  unrivalled  school^  or  who 
even  know  that  Plato  is  one  of  the  wisest  of  all  political  writers, 
and  has  traced  with  a  masterly  hand  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tional system. 

Mr.  Maine  first  taught  English  readers  that  the  solutioir  of  po« 
litical  problems  is  to  1^  obtained  by  historical  analyrfs  and  compa- 
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xiBon.  To  Mr.  Freeman  belongs  {he  praise  of  layinpr  first  opened 
out  that  mine  of  political  wisdom ;  -and  his  histoty  of  Federal  Go- 
vemment  promises,  by  the  first  yolume,  to  be  one  of  the  most  able 
and  profound  histories  in  the  kngnage.  He  has  undertaken  to 
write  the  history  of  the  four  great  confederades,  that  of  Achaifl, 

'  and  those  of  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  North  America. 
The  first  volurae,  containing  the  Introduction  and  the  history  of  liie 
Acludan  League,  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  giving  the  real  history 
of  the  League,  while  using  it  perpetually  in  illustration  of  the  idea 
of  federalism.  The  materials  are  circumscribed,  and  the  facts 
tolerably  free  from  doubt.  In  the  later  European  portion  of  his 
work,  great  difficulties  of  historical  investigation  will  beset  the 
writer;  and  we  shall  be  agreeably  surprised  if  he  succeeds  as  wcfl 
with  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  as  with  the  period  in  which  he  is 
guided,  both  in  facts  and  in  speculation,  by  so  profound  a  politirian 
as  Polybius.  We  should  be  disposed  to  object  that  he  has  defined 
his  subject  too  narrowly  by  taking  only  the  instances  in  whidi 
federations  have  endured  for  some  time.  The  federal  idea  is  con- 
tinually arising  in  certain  conjunctures  of  national  life,  and  either 
fiuls  or  disappears  after  doing  transitory  duty  in  the  passage  &om 
one  form  of  social  existence  to  another.  The  principle  is  illustrated 
as  much  by  its  failures  as  by  the  rare  instances  in  which  it  has  ob- 
tained a  qualified  success.  Federation  is  indeed  one  of  the  chief 
modes  in  which  states  take  their  rise.  For  they  are  generally 
formed  either  by  the  union  of  several  nearly  equal  communities,  or 
by  the  subjection  of  one  to  another.  In  tl^e  beginning  of  many 
states  we  find  a  sort  of  municipal  league  which  disappears  bj  de- 
grees, or  survives  only  in  distinction  of  tribes  or  classes  in  the 
nation  that  grows  out  of  their  union.  These  instances  are  innums- 
able,  and  the  laws  of  their  existence  seems  to  be  uniform ;  whilst  in 
states  founded  on  conquest — states  which,  in  the  nomendatore  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  are  termed  feudal — the  regular  process  is  towards 
the  diminution  of  the  supreme  power,  by  the  successive  establish- 
ment of  popular  privileges.  In  federal  states  the  central  power  gra- 
dually  encroaches  on  the  oi^ginal  independence,  and  accomplishes 

'   that  which  was  the  absorbing  aspiration  of  the  life  of  Hamilton, 
the  combination  o£  federation  intp  unity.  ^  ; . 

^  '^  .  TJidess  Mr.  Freeman  enlarges  his  design,  its  narrowness  wxflj>€ 

'  in  his  way  in  the  sext  volume,  when  he  approaches  the  subject  of 

the  Swiss  confederation.     For  during  the  kter  centuries  of  medie- 

.  va\  history,  that  tendency  towards  federal  leagues  which  led  to  the 
independence  of  Switzerland  manifests  itself  in  many  Other  in- 
stances. The  chief  agents  in  thi3  movement  were  the  tows^ 
which  necessarily  sought  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  yoke 
^of  feudalism,  tq  which  their  nature  was  abhorrent  The  neighboor- 
ing  feudal  lord,  familiar  with  the  rule  of  a  country  population,  knew 
no  cunning  by  which  the  very  difierent  interests  of  a  town  could  be 
*  govenied  ;.  and  the  imperial  government  existed  in  reality  no  far- 
flier  than  where  the  emperor  himself  was  the  immediate  lord.    B^ 
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tween  the  absence  of  authority  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  proximity 
of  a  vexations  power  on  the  other,  the  towns  sought  to  combine  for 
their  own  protection  and  self-government.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  leagues  was  that  of  the  Swabian  towns,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  which,  after  having  been  admirably  treated  in  the  classical 
history  of  Wirtemberg,  has  now  been  described  by  Professor  Yischer, 
whose  excellent  treatises  on  Greek  history,  about  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  are  probably  known  to  Mt.  Freeman.  His 
choice  of  instances  is  not,  however,  the  only  cause  which  makes  us 
fear  that  the  next  volume  will  hardly  equal  the  first  in  value.  The 
judgments  on  parts  of  medieval  history  that  sometimes  occur  in  his 
account  of  the  Achaian  League  do  not  betray  such  familiarity  with 
the  history  of  those  ages  as  he  unquestionably  possesses  with  that 
on  which  he  has  written.  Judging  him,  however,  only  by  what  he  has 
actually  done,  we  must  say,  that  among  our  best  writers  of  history; 
between  Mr.  Grote,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Mr.  Merivale,  Dr.  Milman,  Mr. 
Finlay,  and  Mr.  Fronde,  the  author  of  this  work  deserves  a  very 
high  place. 

16.  In  a  volume  of  rare  excellence,  Mr.  Merivale  has  completed 
his  momentous  task  of  exhibiting  the  history  of  the  Bomans  under 
the  Empire,  from  the  first  Gcssar  to  the  death  of  Marcus  AureliuB. 
In  an  ^  additional  preface,**  and  also  in  some  remarks  at  the  end  of 
the  concluding  chapter,  he  has  e2q>lained  the  causes  which  induced 
him  to  abandon  his  original  design  of  continuing  the  history  to  the 
age  of  Gonstantine.  The  work,  however,  as  it  now  stands,  must  be 
welcomed  as  a  nohle  and  valuable  addition  to  English  literature. 
Against  the  style,  a  certiun  cumbrousness  is  all  that  can  be  alleged ; 
in  the  essentials  of  clearness,  conciseness,  force,  and  dignity,  it  seems 
to  come  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  historical  composition.  To 
this  eulogy  must  be  added  the  still  greater  praise  of  profound 
learning,  rigid  accuracy,  and  an  elevated  mcnral  purpose,  at  least  in 
matters  not  strictly  political. 

In  this  seventh  volume  the  reign  of  eight  emperors— the  three 
Flavii,  Nerva,  Trajan,  an^  Hadrian,  and  the  two  Antonines — are 
passed  under  review.  For  the  Flavidn  dynasty  and  the  three  succeed^- 
^ing  emperors,  our  sources  of  information  are  tolerably  full ;  while  ibr 

'the  reigns  of  the  Antonines  they  are  notorioudfy  meagre  and  insttffi* 

"  cient.  We  cannot  see  the  justice  of  l!he  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  Mr.  Merivale  of  undue  ftympithy  with  imperialism. 

\The  utter  impracticability  of  the  aristocratic  theory  so  dear  to  Cicero 
and  Tacitus,  by  which  it  was  imagined  that,  in  the  absence  of  re- 
presentation, and  without  even  the  expedient  of  federation,  the  old 

'  republican  form  of  government  could  still  have  kept  together  the 
imwieldy  mass  of  heterogenebus  nations  which  had  passed  undet 
the  power  of  Rome,  is  evident  from  the  most  cursory  examinsdon  of 

*flie  facts.  Recognising  this  impractidability,  Mr.  Merivale  indulges 
in  no  rhetoncal  lamentations  over  the  loss  of  libea^ ;.  yet  neither 
does  he  attempt  to  screen  the  vices  of  parlicizlar  emperors. .  He 
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assumes  that  their  function  of  arbitrary  rule  was  legitimate,  becanae 
inevitable;  but  he  does  not  spare  them  so  far  as  they  failed  to  fulfil 
that  function  worthily.  Never  before  have  the  personal  charactera 
and  the  general  or  individual  policy  of  these  masters  of  the  humaa 
race  been  so  fully  and  ably  drawn ;  no  one  before  has  enabled  us 
so  to  live  with  Trajan  in  his  administrative  difficulties,  or  share  and 
comprehend  the  profound  sadness  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Especially 
admirable  are  the  criticisms  on  the  literature  and  the  literary  men  of 
the  whole  period.  The  contrast  between  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the 
Cssarean  period  and  the  disenchanted  sobered  mediocrity  of  the 
Flavian;  between  the  fervid  Lucan  and  the  frigid  Silius ;  between 
the  rash  presumption  of  Seneca  and  the  sound  judgment  of  Quinti- 
lian;  the  rich  spontaneity  of  Ovid  and  the  cultivated  ornate  s^le  of 
Statins, — forms  altogether  one  of  the  most  striking  pieces  of  literaiy 
criticism  that  can  be  named. 

In  the  history  of  the  empire  during  the  first  three  centuries  of 
our  era,  two  centres  of  mond  action  may  be  distinguished  as  the  fixa 
whence  the  great  leavening  forces  of  society  were  developed, — ihe 
imperial  government,  and  Christianity  realising  itself  through  the 
Church.  And  there  is  no  third  focus;  there  is,  for  instance,  no 
independent  development  of  science,  such  as  we  see  in  modem  times^ 
working  out  its  own  problems,  and  progressively  improving  the 
external  relations  of  man,  without  necessary  dependence  either  on 
government  or  on  religion.  Why  this  was  so,  is  a  question  which 
every  student  of  history  must  have  asked  himself,  and  to  which 
various  answers  have  been  given.  Besides  other  explanations  more 
or  less  partial,  M.  Comte's  famous  theory  of  the  three  stages— the 
theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive — ^through  which,  by 
some  supposed  physical  necessity,  huinan  society  is  obliged  to  pass 
on  its  way  to  enlightenment,  may  be  plausibly  applied  to  this  as  to 
other  epochs,  to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  triumphs  of  posi- 
tivism. But  the  Christiaii  answer  seems  to  be,  ihat  the  progress  of 
science,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  sxtemal  world,  presupposes  the 
thorough  reception  of  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  nature,  and  again,  in 
what  belongs  to  the  moral  world,  of  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  man ; 
and  that  these  ideas,  in  order  to  be  firmly  grasped,  required  the  pre- 
vious indoctrination  of  the  human  mind  in  a  yet  higher  idea, — ^that 
of  the  unity  of  God.  This  indoctrination  was  to  be,  and  was  in 
psint  of  &ct,  effected  by  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Apart,  then, 
uom  the  difiusion  of  Christianity,  the  history  of  the  Empire  resolves 
itself  pretty  much  into  a  series  of  biographies  of  the  emperors.  . 
When  an  emperor  was  weak,  the  empire  became  a  chaos;  and  the 
inorganic  is  no  subject  for  the  historian.  When  an  emperor  was 
strong,  the  empire  rested  in  peaceful  servitude  ;  and  one  cannol 
write  the  history  of  slaves.  Mr.  Merivale  has  wdl  seised  this  bio- 
gsaphical  aspect  of  the  annals  of  the  times,  and  has  drawn  clear  and 
faithful  portraits  of  the  men  who,  but  for  the  Christians,  were  the 
only  free  agents,  the  only  persons  that  could  take  a  moorai  initiative 
in*tbs  empire,  namely,  me  emperoiSk    Tet  even  in  the  case  of  ^siSi 
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it  is  their  personal  character  and  behavionr  which  supply  materials 
to  the  historian,  far  more  than  any  efforts  which  they  made  to  apply 
general  principles  to  the  task  of  government  Thus  in  the  laborious 
and  conscientious  administration  of  Trajan,  of  which  we  leam  so 
much  fiom  his  letters  to  Pliny,  Mr.  Merivale  has  remarked  upon 
the  singular  narrowness  of  view  which  decides  each  case  upon  its 
own  merits,  by  the  light  of  common  sense,  and  seems  incapable  of 
appealing  to  any  general  maxims  of  law,  or  principles  of  morals. 
M.  Aurdius  did  indeed  possess  such  principles,  derived  from  the 
philosophy  of  Epictetns,  though  probably  tinctured,  as  Mr.  Merivale 
admits,  by  the  growing  influence  of  Christian  teaching.  But  Stoi- 
cism, Uiough,  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  commands  otu*  admiration,  is 
manifestly  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  mankind  at  large;  and  the  philo- 
sopher of  the  ^'  Commentaries,"  though  he  might  be  wise  for  himself, 
could  not  make  his  wisdom  palatable  or  intelligible  to  the  mass  of 
his  subjects.  The  reduction  of  the  laws  of  the  empire  to  a  uniform 
and  consistent  code,  involving  the  constant  reference  to  general  prin* 
dples,  was  the  work,  not  of  Heathen,  but  of  Christian  emperors. 
For  the  great  gift  of  the  civil  law  of  Borne,  modem  Europe  has  not 
to  thank  Trajan  or  Antonine,  but  Theodosius  and  Justinian.  The 
production  of  codes  professedly  grounded  upon  bases  independent  of 
Christiani^  has  certainly  been  possible  since  Christianity  has  taught 
men  to  a£nit,  at  least  in  theory,  the  doctrine  of  their  univenal 
brotherhood.  But  when  such  codes  embody  anti-Christian  prin- 
ciples,  they  are  sure  to  be  ultimately  corrected  by  the  truer  moral 
sense  of  the  Christian  society,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  Napol^n  respecting  the  Sunday,  which  are  now  practically, 
and  soon  probably  vrill  be  legally,  a  dead  leHer  over  a  great  part  of 
the  countries  where  the  code  irin  force. 

Into  the  obscurer  history  of  the  struggling  development  of  that 
other  freedom;  into  the  study  of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church, 
through  martyrdom  and  persecution  winnii^  its  gradual  way  to 
establishment,  always  conscious  of  itself,  knowing  what  it  meant, 
what  it  wanted,  what  it  believed,  teaching  and  practising  unity  in  all 
shapes, — the  unity  of  truth,  tiie  unity  of  its  own  organisation,  the 
supreme  imity  of  the  divine  Trinity, — ^Mr.  Merivale  has  dived  less 
deeply  than  could  have  been  wished.  It  is  true  that  the  materials 
are  scanty  for  the  first  two  centuries,  yet  not  so  scanty  but  ihdt  the 
expansion  of  this  new  germ,  destined  to  transform  the  world,  might . 
have  been  suitably  exhibited  in  coifnection  and  contrast  with  the ' 
imposing  pageant  of  imperial  rule. 

Arrived  at  the  year  which  saw  the  death  of  Marcus  AicrdlhB, 
amidst  the  graduaUy  deepening  gloom  which  had  begun  to  close 
axoond  the  empire,  Mr.  Merivale  suddenly  abandons  his  task,  and 
forbears  to  enter  the  lists  with  ^his  great  ]predecessor  Gfbbon,**  ' 
whose  r^;ular  narrative  commences  at  this  point  Gratefhl  to  the  ^ 
mind  which  has  given  us  so  mudi  instruction,  to  the  hand  which  has 
drawn  so  many  masterly  pictures,  we  regret  the  determination  ;  yet 
pextepSyeo^Ae  whole,  he  has  JudgeiMrtsely.  ThedififonltyofcariTfaf 


on  his  woii^  in  a  strain  of  unahered  calmnefls  and  impartiality^  idien 
the  Church  should  come  in  as  an  important  and  gradiiaJly  pr&> 
dominating  agency  in  political  and  social  life,  might  well  have  ap- 
peared insurmountable  even  to  the  disciplined  powers  of  our  author. 
Gibbon,  though  often  imfkir,  is  always  self-consistent ;  his  philosophy 
led  him  to  take  a  low  view  of  ordinary  human  nature,  and  especiallj 
to  disbelieve  in  evangelical  or  monastic  virtues  ;  but  his  views  are 
definite,  and  the  reader  does  not  look  for  an  appreciation  which  he 
knows  beforehand  he  will  not  find.  The  position  of  Gieseler  and 
other  rationalist  historians  is  similar  to  that  of  Gibbon.  As  thej 
start  with  the  assumption  that  the  supernatural  element  which  ap> 
pears  to  crop  out  in  Church  history  exists  only  in  imagination,  thej 
know  exactly  how  to  deal  with  their  materials — ^how  much  to  assign 
to  fraud,  and  how  much  to  superstition — what  part  to  allot  to  en- 
thusiasm or  to  ambition,  and  what  to  the  convenient  principle  of 
l^endary  accretion.  Holding  themselves  aloof  from  modem  Chris- 
tianity in  all  its  forms,  they  can  afford  to  have  precise  and  clear  views 
in  dealing  with  Christianity  in  the  past ;  they  put  every  thing  in  its 
right  place  except  the  divine  fire  at  the  centre,  about  which  thej 
know  and  care  nothing.  Again,  a  Catholic  historian  like  Fleuiy  or 
Bossuet  is  still  more  truly  at  home  in  such  a  field  ;  for  him  the  pre- 
sent of  the  Church  explains  her  past,  and  her  history  in  the  third 
century  is  the  same  in  all  its  main  features  with  her  history  in  the 
nineteenth.  He  finds  the  same  struggle  going  on,  the  same  enemies, 
the  same  dangers  within  and  without,  the  same  authority,  and  the 
same  ideals.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  sincere  Protest- 
ant could  treat  satisfactorily  a  period  in  which  the  growth  of  the 
Church  was  one  of  the  roost  prominent  movements.  Either  he  would 
slide  into  the  critical  habit  of  the  rationalists,  and  explain  awaj,  or 
treat  as  mythical,  whatever  in  that  movement  appears  to  have  a  super- 
natural impress  ;  or  he  wotdd  adventure  upon  ^e  desperate  undertak- 
ing of  separating  the  progress  of  what  he  might  deem  to  be  reli^ons 
truth  from  the  intertwining  growth,  of  what  his  position  obliged  him  to 
regard  as  error.  In  either  case  a  mistiness  of  treatment,  a  hesitation  of 
touch,  would  ensue,  which  would  mar  much  ofthe  effect  of  his  work.  The 
development  ol"  the  primitive  Chupch  is  the  movement  of  one  organic 
whole.  As  soon  as  study  has  made  clear  its  main  features  and  rela- 
tions, the  Protestant  student  finds  himself  compelled  either  to  bless 
it  or  to  curse  it.  If  the  former,  he  ift  far  on  the  road  to  becoming  a 
^  *  Cathc^c  ;  if  the  latter,  he  is  in  the  way  of  ceasing  to  be  a  Christian. 
For  a  knowledge  that  is  more  than  superficial  reveals  the  terrible 
.^semblance  ofthe  primitive  Church  to  an  institution  of  our  own 
da/.  Apparent  dircB  fades.  ''  If,"  says  a  great  thinker,  after  passing 
under  review  all  the  passpges  from  contemporary  writers  which 
enable  us  to  form  a  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  world 
around  it  regarded  the  Church,  ofthe  first  centuries,  '^  there  is  a  form 
of  Christianity  now  in  the  world  which  is  accused  of  gross  super- 
stition, of  borrowing  its  rites  and  practices  from  the  heathen,  and  of 
ascribing  to  fi>rms  and  ceremonies  an  occult  virtue; — a  rel^on  whidi 
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18  considered  to  Iniiden  and  enslare  Che  mind  by  its  requisitions,  to 
address  itself  to  &e  weak-minded  and  ignorant,  to  be  supported  by 
sophistry  and  impostnre,  and  to  contradict  reason  and  exalt  mere 
irrational  faith;— ^a  religion  which  impresses  on  the  serious  mind  very 
distressing  views  of  the  guilt  and  consequences  of  sin,  sets  upon 
the  minute  acts  of  the  day,  one  by  one,  their  defmite  value  for  praise 
or  blame,  and  thus  casts  a  grave  shadow  over  the  future; — a  religion 
which  holds  up  to  admiration  the  surrender  of  wealth,  and  disables 
serious  persons  from  enjoying  it  if  they  would  ; — a  religion,  the 
doctrines  of  which,  be  they  good  or  bad,  are  to  the  generality  of  men 
unknown  ;  which  is  considered  to  bear  on  its  very  surface  signs  of 
folly  and  falsehood  so  distinct  that  a  glance  suffices  to  judge  of  it,  and 
careful  examination  is  preposterous  ;  ....  a  religion  which  men 
hate  as  proselytising,  anti-social,  revolutionary,  as  dividing  families, 
separating  chief  friends,  corrupting  the  maxims  of  government, 
making  a  mock  at  law,  dissolving  the  empire,  the  enemy  of  human 

nature,  and  a  conspirator  against  its  rights  and  privileges  ; 

a  religion  the  very  name  of  which  they  cast  out  as  evil, 

and  use  simply  as  a  bad  epithet,  and  which  from  the  impulse  of  self- 
preservation  they  would  persecute  if  they  could  ; — if  there  be  such  a 
religion  now  in  the  world,  it  is  not  unlike  Christianity  as  that  same 
world  viewed  it,  when  first  it  came  ibrth  from  its  divine  Author "  ^ 

17.  Herr  Moritz  Schmidt  has  published  a  most  accurate  and 
carefully-edited  work,  founded  indeed  on  Alberti's  great  folio  edition 
of  Hesychius,  but  brought  up  to  the  learning  of  the  present  age  by 
the  addition  of  a  commentary  which  records  the  emendations  and 
criticisms  of  all  the  best  scholars  since  his  time.  It  is  diffictdt  to 
conceive  a  greater  boon  than  this  to  classical  literature.  Hesychius 
has  long  been  almost  an  inaccessible  author  for  private  students ; 
but  the  formidable  nature  of  the  task  of  editing  him  from  a  single 
and  very  corrupt  Ms.  had  hitherto  deterred  even  the  Germans  from 
attempting  it,  since  the  appearance,  about  a  century  ago,  of  Alberti's 
ponderous  and  now  rarely  to  be  ol^tainec^  volumes.  The  present 
work  is  complete  in  four  quartos,  with  the  exception  of  the  promised 
Prolegomena ;  in  the  absence  of  which  we  can,  of  course,  say  nothing 
more  about  the  design  and  resources  of  the  editor  than  appears  in 
the  pages  of  his  work. 

Those  who  are  in  the  Habit  of  using  the  ancient  Greek  leiQco-; 
graphers  in  preference  to  the  modem  must  have  observed  tone  very 
important  distinction.     They  do  not,  indeed,  give  etymologies,  nor 
'    attempt  any  philosophical  classification  of  meanings  primary  and 
secondary  ;  nor  do  they  trace  words  from  roots,  or  teach  us  their 
*  afiinities  in  other  languagearf  all  which  are  important  and  interesting 
'  departments  in  modern  lexicography,  and  are  very  efficiently  carried 
out  in  such  books  as  Liddell  and  Scott's  and  in  rape's  Greek  Lexi^ 
cons.    But  they  preserve  to  us  with  great  fiddity  the  traditional  expla- 
nations of  the  Greek  words  used  by  the  classical  writers,  whedier  in 
*  Kewman's  Essay  on  Derelopinent,  p.  HO. 
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lost  or  still-extant  works.  A  word  is  given  in  the  alphabetical  order, 
— a  verbi  it  m&y  be,  in  some  mood,  tense,  and  person,  or  a  nonn 
similarly  inflected, — and  then  a  list  of  all  the  meanings  in  which  that 
word  is  to  be  fonnd  is  appended,  without  anj  further  comment  what- 
ever. For  example  :  aXwfuOa,  i-Xai^w/ieOa.  'AfJLoXSvf  atraXSy,  aoBern- 
'A/iapeiv,  aKoXovOttv,  miOitrOaif  iLfia^tr&veti^,  And  as  there  is  no 
classification  whatever  of  the  meanings,  it  will  sometimes  happen 
that  the  explanations  appear  so  vague,  and  even  contradictory,  as  to 
be  of  little  practical  use.  Now  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake 
than  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  precision  of  the  old  lexicographers 
is  such  that  their  real  classical  value  to  scholars  is  infinitely  above 
that  of  modem  lexicons.  And  the  proof  of  what  we  say  lies  in  this 
fact,  that  a  really  ripe  Greek  scholar,  while  he  seldom  cares  to  con- 
sult a  modem  lexicon,  makes  the  ancient  lexicographers  his  familiar 
companions.  Their  works  are  really  wonderful  repertories  of  ancient 
learning,  collected  as  they  undoubtedly  were  widi  immense  labour 
£rom  all  the  ancient  commentaries  and  scholia  which  had  been  handed 
down  with  the  Classics  almost  from  the  earliest  time.  Most  of  these 
probably  were  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  critics,  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies  downwards ;  but  authentic  interpretations  of 
Homer,  the  tragic  authors,  Plato,  and  many  others,  existed  in  all 
probability  long  before  their  time. 

The  principal  ancient  Greek  lexicons,  or  rather  perhaps  glossa- 
ries or  vocabularies,  are  (beside  that  of  Hesychius,  which  is  the 
most  important  of  them  all),  the  ^'  Etymologicum  Magnum,"  by  un« 
known  compilers  ;  the  lexicon  of  Suidas  ;  that  of  the  Patriarch 
Photius;  that  of  Zonaras  of  Byzantium ;  the  Homeric  lexicon  of 
ApoUonius;  that  of  Platonic  words  by  Timseus;  and  some  fragmen- 
tary glossaries  published  by  Bekker,  and  commonly  known  as 
"  Bekker*s  Anecdota."  All  these  lexicons  have  veiy  much  in  com- 
mon. Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  later  borrowed  £n>m  the  earlier; 
but  more  generally  we  must  conclude  that  they  were  all  taken  from 
much  the  same  sources,  viz.  the  scholiasts  and  gloss- writers  on  the 
classical  authors;  for  in  many  cases  the  explanations  in  the  lexicons 
are  in  the  very  words  of  existing  scholia. 

Hesychius  lived  at  Alexandria  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  consequently  more  than  two  cen- 
turies before  the  destruction  of  the  great  Alexandrian  libraiy  (in 
651).  He  was  not,  probably,  himself  a  Christian,  though  a  very  laige 
number  of  the  words  in  his  lexicon  are  taken  from  ^e  Septuagint. 
These  may  hav4  been  interpolated  in  later  times.  One  peculiar  value 
of  his  great  work  is  the  preservation  and  explanation  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  half^GreeH,  half-barbaric,  or  dialectic  words,  which  are  not 
known  to  us  from  any  other  source.  Many  of  these  appear  to  be 
from  the  partially  latimsed  dialects  of  Magna  Gnecia ;  and  znany  are 
specified  as  Macedonian,  Sicilian,  Laconian,  Tarentine,  &c. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  featUiB  in  the  literary  hist($ty  of  the 
lexicon  of  Hesychius^  as  we  now  have  it,  is  the  extraordinary  corrap* 
tions  of  the  single  Ms.  in  which  it  has  been  preserved.    These  are 
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60  great,  that  not  a  single  page  exists  in  which  there  are  not  some 
monstrous  errors  or  mis-spellings.  Very  oflen,  indeed,  both  the 
words  and  the  explanations  are  absolutely  unintelligible ;  and  we 
need  hardly  say  that  the  accumulated  mass  of  conjectural  emend** 
tions  made  by  various  critics  on  Hesychius  is  something  enormous. 
It  has  been  the  object  of  the  present  editor  to  collect  these,  as  well 
as  to  give  the  references  to  all  passages  in  existing  writers  to  which 
the  glosses  of  Hesychius  are  beUeved  to  refer.  Though  these  refer- 
ences are  manifestly  very  imperfect,  still  they  form  a  part  of  the 
present  work  which  is  of  considerable  value.  Homer  appears  lo  be 
the  most  copiously  illustrated  by  Hesychius;  but  Plato,  the  tragic 
and  comic  writers,  Pindar,  Thucydides,  Herodotus, — in  fact,  every 
Greek  writer  that  we  know  of,  it  may  probably  be  said,  jcontributed 
to  swell  his  immense  vocabulary  of  Greek  words.  Of  its  extent 
some  idea  may  be  formed  by  stating  that  the  number  of  words 
under  A  alone  amounts  to  9000,  those  under  £  to  7772,  those  under 
n  to  4524,  and  so  on  in  proportion;  the  whole  work  from  A  to  12 
being  fortunately  entire. 

Though  not  all  the  explanations  given  by  Hesychius  can  be  called 
absolutely  correct,  and  indeed,  although  he  evidently  misunderstood 
and  misexplained  some  passages  in  still  extant  authors,  yet  his  col- 
lections of  glosses  are  most  valuable,  because  they  represent  to  us  the 
exact  meanings  held  by  antiquity,  and  enable  us,  with  our  much 
more  enlarged  philological  knowledge,  to  sift  the  true  from  the 
false  by  reasoning  on  the  contexts  from  which  such  senses  were 
taken,  and  by  bringing  them  to  the  primary  meanings  of  the  word- 
roots  themselves.  The  use  which  has  been  made  of  these  tradi- 
tionary explanations  of  old  Greek  words  is  familiar  to  every  student 
of  Buttmann*s  Lexilogus. 

It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  Hesychius  has  pre- 
served some  thousands  of  Greek  words  which  are  wholly  unknown 
to  us  from  any  other  source.  A  large  number  of  these  must  be 
referred  to  the  decline  of  the  language,  and  perhaps  not  a  few  have 
been  engrafted  on  the  original  lexicon  by  much  later  transcribers. 
These  strange  words  have  proved  extremely  perplexing  to  Greek 
scholars;  and  it  seems  hopeless  to  account  for  many  of  diem,  while 
others  are  pretty  plainly  dialectic  .fo^s,  often  a  patois  of  I^atin.  For 
instance,  vunrrpcd^  vUiv  dvyaripec  and  ycffOwjrpac,  yiuv  rat  Ovyari" 
ptay  are  suspected  to  be  corruptions  of  the  Latin  neptis, '  a  grand- 
daughter.* But  what  are  we  to  lay  about  such  glosses  a«  iradt^n-up* 
evyy€yovtj  rcXevrafov*  and  irobh-aC  urvyytviiQ^  oIatcioc,  iUu:faviQ  %  In 
the  latter  at  least,  though  probably  in  a  corrupt  reading,  we  have  an 
avowedly  Spartan  word.  So  fiuXvyep'  to.  &vo(a  (vXa*^  but  according 
to  Festus,  this  was  a  Sicilian  word  for  '  fool.'  We  have  similar  local 
terms  in  Xavorpai^oit,  *a  wolf;'  yora,  'a  pig;'  Xa^Oui,  *  a  shield;' 
peyurrat,  'dyers;'  flo-tx«P»  'abundant;'  /JippoJ,  'thick.'  Even  at 
the  present  day,  when  so  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
science  of  language,  the  lexicon  of  Hesychius  may  fiiirly  be  called 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  yet  unexplored  wtnrdsii^  4,. 
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The  work  is  prefaced  by  an  uodoubtedlj  genuine  letter  in  Greek, 
to  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  compiler,  fiuLogiua.  He  tells  us 
that  many  others  of  the  ancients  had  composed  alphabetical  Greek 
lexicons,  but  that  no  one  had  as  yet  written  a  general  one  (those 
preceding  him  having  collected  only  Homeric,  or  only  Tragic  and 
Comic  words),  except  one  Diogenianus,  who  had  compiled  a  book 
of  this  sort  called  UeptefyyoriyriTeQj  or  *'  The  industrious  poor  men." 
This  was  a  kind  of  general  repertory  of  words  and  proverbs,  de- 
signed to  assist  poorer  students  in  their  learning,  and  to  supersede 
in  seme  measure  the  necessity  for  a  private  tutor.  Hesychius  says 
that  he  has  spared  no  psdns  in  enlarging  and  improving  this  work  of 
his  predecessors,  and  diat  he  has  copied  out  the  whole  with  his  own 
hand  according  to  the  most  approved  orthography  (jiera  vatniQ 
opOoTTfTOQ  Kai  dk-pifiitFrdrjiQ  ypo^^c)- 

We  look  forward  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  appearance  of 
the  Editor*s  Prolegomena,  in  which  he  will  without  doubt  give  us 
ample  information  (which  we  much  desiderate)  about  the  single 
existing  Ms.  of  Hesychius,  and  his  own  collation  or  examination  of 
it  ailer  Schow*s.  The  first  edition  was  printed  by  Aldus,  since 
whose  time  up  to  the  present  very  few  have  been  published.  On 
the  whole,  we  really  know  of  no  monument  of  German  Greek 
learning,  marvellous  as  many  of  them  are,  more  admirable  or  more 
extensively  useful — at  least  to  the  higher  class  of  scholars — than  the 
present  edition  of  Hesychius. 

18.  Only  three  or  four  manuscripts  of  the  Onomasticon  of 
iSusebius  have  as  yet  been  discovered,,  and  of  these  the  Bodleian  is 
said  to  be  a  mere  copy  of  the  very  faulty  Parisian  codex.  Yallarsrs 
edition  owes  its  improved  text  to  the  readings  of  a  manuscript 
belonging  to  the  Vatican.  This  manuscript  has  been  collated  anew 
tor  the  neat  and  handy  edition  just  published  by  Dr.  Larson  and 
Dr.  Parthey,  who  have  also  had  access  to  a  manuscript  at  Leyden, 
which  in  general  agrees  with  the  Vatican,  but  sometimes  has  pre- 
ferable readings.  The  editors  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  book 
by  every  where  giving  the  Hebrew  names  of  places  at  the  foot  of 
each  article;  and  thev  have  greatly  increased  the  facility  of  refeienoe 
by  printing  the  articles  in  ^  strict  al^^habetical  order. 

19.  The  history  of  the  deyelopment  of  Christian  doctrine  daring 
the  ante-Nicene  period,  lately  published  by  Professor  Schwane,  <^ 
Miinster,  is  probably  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  which  has 
been  written  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view.  It  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  author,  and  on  the  academical  body  to  which  he  be- 
longs. If  Tre  venture  to  quarrel  with  some  paits  of  so  excellent  a> 
book,  it  is  .because  we  think  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
subject  of  it  should  be  treated  with  the  highest  degree  of  scientific 
accuracy  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

Dr.  Schwane's  method  in  general  is  to  give  a  doctrine  according 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  Uiex^^  trace  the  diffenpk  forms  which 
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it  successiYely  aasuiDed  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  taking  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  in  their  chronological  order.  If  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  or  the  Incarnation  be  tsJcen  for  examples,  it  will  be 
fonnd  that  the  dogmatic  statements  gradually  become  more  and 
more  full,  explicit,  and  precise ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  process  of 
development  has  taken  place.  This  process  can  be  shown  to  have 
taken  place  with  reference  to  aU  doctrines,  to  those  sanctioned  by 
the  confessions  of  the  reformed  churches  no  less  than  those  defined 
by  the  Council  of  Trent»  Dr.  Schwane*s  book  gives  the  clearest 
evidence  of  this  for  a  great  many  doctrines ;  and  it  is  to  be  r^retlid 
that  his  plan  is  restricted  to  the  three  first  centuries,  since  idl  doc- 
trines were  not  by  any  means  developed  with  the  same  rapidity. 
The  most  learned  Protestant  theologians  (out  of  England)  are  una- 
nimous in  considering  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  not  fully 
developed  till  the  time  of  St*  Anselm.  Now  the  fault  we  find  in 
Dr.  S<^wane's  work  is  that,  while  he  clearly  sees  the  process  of 
development  in  the  times  posterior  to  the  apostolic  age,  he  does  not 
sufiiciently  see  it  in  the  apostolic  age  itself.  He  speaks  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Holy  Scripture  as  if  there  were  never  two  logically  succes- 
sive phases  of  doctrine  to  be  fi>und  there.  Yet  the  method  which  he 
applies  to  Patristic  literature  will,  if  applied  to  the-difier^it  parts  of 
Scripture,  produce  similar  results,  and,  if  correct  in  the  former  case, 
must  be  equally  so  in  the  latter.  If  the  dogmatic  propositions  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  one  of  the  latest  if  not  the  very  latest  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  be  compared  wiih  those  of  St  Paul's  writings,, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  something  equivalent  at  least  to  develop- 
ment ;  and  in  some  of  the  epistles  attributed  to  St.  Paul  aU  the 
doctrines  seem  to  be  more  developed  than  in  other  epistles.  All 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  again,  contain  doctrine  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  development  ^an  other  books  which  might  be  named.. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  New  Testament  exhibits  at 
least  as  many  successive  stages  of  development  in  religious  doctrine 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  together.  We 
state  a  &ct  which  is  proved  like  any  other  &ct,  which  is  admitted 
by  learned  Protestants  as  well  as  Cadiolics,  and  which  cannot  be 
modified  by  any  of  the  existing  views  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
inspiration.  It  is  equally  consistent  with  thenf  all,  luid  to  overlook 
it  in  a  history  of  Christian  doctrine  is  a  serious  mistake.. 

In  his  enumeration  of  authorities  which  may  be  quoted  in  evi- 
dence of  Christian  doctrine,  Professot  Schwime  has,  like  many  other 
writers  on  the  same  subject,  omitted*  one  very  important  source  of 
information — Jewiih  tradition.  At  an  ^ly  period,  all  interchange 
of  ideas  between  the  Jewish'tuid  Christian  comibunities  completely 
ceased.  The  Jews  looked  upon  the  Christians  with  feelings  of 
&natical  hatred;  and  had  ii  not  been  for  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures retained  by  the  Church,  the  heathen  converts  to  Christianity 
would  have  known  as  little  about  the  x^eal  nature  of  Judaism  as 
tihey  did  of  the  mysteries  of  ^ithra.  Neither  party  can  be  sus- 
pected of  bomrtring  doctrines  from  the  dther.-^     When,  therefor^,' 
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Jews  and  Christians  are  found  to  hold  certain  doctrines  in  oommon, 
in  the  third  or  fourth  centuries  after  Christ,  it  is  quite  certain,  either 
that  these  doctrines  were  actually  in  existence  before  the  Church  sepa- 
rated from  the  Synagogue,  or  that  they  were  simultaneously  developed 
out  of  the  dogmatic  elements  common  to  both  religions;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  more  infallible  test  of  a  true  development. 
Great  light,  then,  can  be  thrown  by  ancient  Jewish  literature  on  the 
history  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  book  of  Enoch  is  in  every  way 
a  more  ancient  authority  for  the  intercession  of  the  saints  than  the 
acts  of  St.  Ignatius;  and  Professor  Schwane  might  have  replied  to  an 
objection  which  he  cites  from  Melanchthon,  at  page  250,  by  prooft 
that  neither  Jews  nor  primitive  Christians  believed  the  active  com- 
munion between  the  living  and  the  dead  to  be  destroyed  by  death* 
Jews  and  Samaritans  to  tlus  day  invoke  the  saints. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  it  seems  to  us  that  Professor 
Schwane's  book  might  be  improved.  It  is  impossible  in  a  histoiy 
of  Christian  doctrine  to  abstain  from  some  account  of  the  heresies, 
which  often  were  the  immediate  occasion  of  determining  the  exact 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  But  the  history  of  heresies  is  in  itself  so 
very  extensive,  and  sometimes  so  much  more  difficult  a  subject  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  that  it  is  extremely  imdesirable  to  mix  it 
up  with  the  history  of  Church  doctrine  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  such  sections  as  that  on 
Simon  Magus  and  the  Nicolaitans  might  with  advantage  be  entirely 
omitted,  or  at  least  reduced  to  very  narrow  dimensions.  Such  de- 
scriptions properly  belong  to  ecclesiastical  history,  not  to  the  history 
of  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine. 

20.  The  work  of  the  Cavaliere  de*  Rossi  on  the  Christian  inscrip- 
tions of  Rome  is  almost  as  creditable  to  the  government  which  fur- 
nished the  means  as  to  the  author  who  wrote  it  It  is  the  first 
attempt  to  reduce  to  system  the  whole  series  of  Christian  epitaphs,  : 
to  form  a  science  of  epigraphy,  and,  by  arguing  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  to  furnish  criteria  for  determining  the  probable  dates 
of  inscriptions  which  bear  no  note  of  time.  Signer  de'  Rossi  has  bden 
obliged  not  only  to  erect  the  fabric  of  his  own  science,  but  to 
strengthen  and  correct  the  substructure  of  other  sciences  on  which 
his  building  had  to  be  founded.  Hence  his  work  abounds  with  dis- 
sertations on,  and  corrections  of,  the  eras,  such  as  the  Dionysian,  the^ 
Consular  fasti,  the  solar  and  lunar  cycles,  and  with  small  excursions 
into  history,  as  when  at  p.  IxxxvL  of  his  Prol^omena  he  shows 
the  origin  of  the  ancient  British  use  with  regard  to  Easter.  The 
publication  of  the  book  seems  to  indicate  a  scientific  revival  at  Rome, 
which  has  recently  received  fresh  strength  by  the  elevation  of  Dom 
Pitra,  the  learned  Religious  of  Solesmes,  to  the  purple.  The  new 
Cardinal,  who,  as  editor  of  the  Spicilegiwn  Soteemense^  had  esta- 
blished his  claim  to  be  reckoned  the  legitimate  successor  of  Mabilloa, 
and  who,  as  the  representative  at  Rome  of  Gallican  ecclesiastical 
science,  is  able  to  testify  how  universflly  the  condusiona  of  Habillon's 
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fiunoos  letter  decuUu  sanatanim  ignotorum  are  reodved  on  this  ricte 
the  Alps,  muat  be  rejoiced  at  the  remarkable  confirmation  which  that 
letter  receives  from  the  facts  brought  to  light  and  reduced  to  system 
bj  De'  Rossi.  He  has  himself  laboured  in  the  same  field,  bj  his 
publication  of  De'  Bossies  dissertation  on  the  Christian  monogram  of 
Constantine  in  the  SpicUegium ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  that 
publication  pointed  has  been  elevated  to  the  certainty  of  a  demon* 
strated  fact,  partly  by  De'  Rossi's  later  discoveries,  partly  by  the 
investigations  of  physical  science. 

The  discoveries  of  Cavaliere  de'  Rossi  put  the  vexed  question  of 
the  vessels  of  blood  found  in  the  Catacombs  on  a  new  basis.  In  1668 
the  congregation  of  relics  declared,  with  reason,  that  vases  of  blood 
deposited  in  the  graves  were  signs  of  the  martyrdom  of  those  whose 
blood  was  contained  in  them.  The  congregation  has  not  authorised 
the  corollary  which  has  been  very  generallv  drawn  from  this  pro* 
position,  that  simibir  vessels,  though  contaimng  nothing  at  aU,  must 
be  accepted  as  tokens  and  substitutes  for  the  vessels  of  blood,  and 
therefore  proofs  of  the  bodies  which  they  accompany  being  those  of 
martyrs.  Not  that  this  corollary  has  been  universally  admitted. 
Bosius  held  that  the  vases  contained  holy  water ;  Aringhi  thought 
that  they  were  the  vessels  in  which  Holy  Communion  had  been  ad-* 
ministered  to  the  dying,  and  that  the  red  stains  so  common  in  them 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  lees  of  wine.  Mabillon  expressed  his 
doubts  — -''  si  modo  constet  ejusmodi  vasa  sanguine  tincta  esse,  non  ad 
continendos  suffitus  aut  odoramenta,  aliaque  id  genus  apposita  fuisse.** 
It  is  now  known  quite  well  what  these  red  stains  are.  A  long  report 
of  a  careful  chemical  analysis  of  about  sixty  different  specimens  of 
these  catacomb  glasses  supposed  to  be  stained  with  blood  is  before 
us  at  the  present  moment  In  every  single  case  the  dark  reddish 
film,  formed  sometimes  on  the  outside,  sometimes  on  the  inside  of 
the  vessel,  and  sometimes  between  the  scales  of  the  decomposed 
glass,  was  found  to  consist  entirely  of  iron,  in  such  abundance  that 
it  could  not  possibly  be  the  result  of  the  deposit  of  blood.  The 
film  on  all  the  specimens  examined  was  due  neither  to  blood  nor  to 
wine,  nor  to  any  other  oiganic  or  inorganic  substance  ever  deposited 
in  the  vessels ;  but  it  consisted  solely  dT  the  iron  originally  contdned 
in  the  substance  of  the  glass  either  as  a  pigment  or  an  impurily. 
This  iron  has  generally  been  forced  from  the  internal  parts  of  the 
MMBB  by  the  molecular  movements  (common  to  all  compounds  of 
colloids  and  crystalloids)  which  in  the  course  of  ages  have  changed 
the  structure  of  the  glass  ;  and  it  has  been  finally  deposited  on  the 
scales  of  the  decomposed  glass  in  the  form  of  red  and  black  oxide  of 
iron,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  Thus  the  film  supposed  to  be  a  deposit 
of  blood  or  wine  is  proved  to  be  only  a  film  of  iron  rust,  which  has 
not  settled  upon  the  glass,  but  has  effloresced  from  its  substance. 

Though  this  discovery  does  not  affect  the  decree  of  the  congrega* 
tion,  that  vases  really  filled  with  blood,  and  deposited  in  the  tombs, 
were  signs  of  the  martyrdom  of  those  whose  blood  they  contained^ 
it  shows  that  those  officials  who  executed  the  decree,  and  supposed. 
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all  Teddkh  staiitf  to  be  in  fact  ▼eBtagai  <^  blood,  wa«  not  arlj  kiB 
"pmnunspect  thaa  Boaixu,  Aringhiy  and  Mabilkm,  but  weare  alio  m 
'  flagrant  opponUon  to  the  tmth  brought  to  light  by  flcientiiie  tola. 
To  these  aignxnents,  already  enuhing,  Cavaliere  de'  Roaai  baa  added 
ikDother  demonatralion,  which  proves  that  these  ampolke  eamiot  be 
icoepted  as  signs  of  the  martyrdom  of  those  who  lie  in  the  granos  to 
vhidi  they  are  attached.  It  has  beoi  long  known  that  most  of  these 
graves  are  posterior  to  the  period  of  the  last  perseention  luider  Dio- 
detian.  This  fact  was  sufficiently  proved  in  an  artiole  in  theJBawiWa' 
for  July  1860  signed  with  the  initials  J.  S.  K.  Bat  the  proof  is 
(Idvated  to  the  most  scientific  oertainly  by  De'  Bossi's  volnme,  which 
makes  it  palpably  evident  that  Bosins,  Aringhi,  and  Mabillon  #eR 
light  in  doubting  wheliier  these  vases  were  signs  of  max^Trdom. 

The  Cavaliere  de'  Bossi's  book  gives  in  order  every  known  C9ubs> 
iaan  inscription  of  Bome  which  b^rs  any  note  of  its  date.  Of  the 
1200  inscriptions  thns  arranged  by  him,  there  are  only  three  whidi 
both  are  anterior  to  the  time  of  Constantinei  and  were  acoompaniad 
by  the  stained  vase.  The  first  is  numbered  11  (p.  18),  and  is  le- 
ferred  to  the  year  269.  **  Console  Glaudio  et  Patemo,  xkmis  Kosen* 
bribns,  die  Veneris,  Inna  zziiiL  Leuces  filiaa  Severss  cscriarine 
posoity  et  spiritni  sancto  too.  Mortna  annorom  Iv.  et  menainn  ^ 
diemm  x."  Lupins  testifies  that  there  was  a  raae  found  with  it 
The  second  is  No.  15  (p.  22),  referred  to  the  year  290.  Jt  wss 
copied  from  the  catacomb  of  St.  Hippolytus,  by  Settde,  who  '^fSi* 
eulum  cruentum  appinzit"  The  third  (No.  23,  p.  27)  is  of  tbe 
year  298. — J^ifurXucia  4  koI  Kakmypfioe  tC^aiw  mi  ca'  ^ifiipaie  H 

is  described  as  '^tabella  affixa  loouloi  cui  adhssrebat  vaaenhaa 
cmentnuL'*  * 

After  the  age  of  Constantine  the  dated  inscriptions  with  thM 
vases  become  much  more  frequent.  No.  109,  p.  68,  is  ^  Gandeatiils 
die  iiL  kaL  Aug.  Peigio  et  NigrianoCoss."  {it.  a.d.  350)  <<effi«a 
e  co^m.  S.  Hippolyti  cum  vdicalo  cruento.^  No.  133,  page  78:  ^ 
^  Quinta  dp nonis  junM  IMtian6  et  Cereale"  (t.e.  a.d.  858)  ''e  coboi. 
tu-bis,  ad  tumulum  matyriai^  Bays'Marini;  in  oth^  words,  at  a  tomb 
where  there  was  one  of  these  vases.  For,  nnoe  the  time  tc^Benefiet 
AlV.,  so  certain  lutve  tibe  Boman  antiquarians  been  that  whoever 
was  buried  ynih  this  svmbol  wa8'4  24ar^,  that,  instead  of  writing:,  as 
their  predecessors  dia,/''e£fosBa  cum  vaaculo  cruento,"  or  the  like, 
they  simply  registered*  the  tomb  as  that'  of  a  ''martyr."  Bat  to 
proceed.  No.  158,  p.  86,  is  the  inscripdoh  of  one  Petrius,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  old,  ^  effossa  6om  vase  san^^eo.*  It  has  alao  the^> 
Its  date  is  362.    The  neit  is  No.  160,  p.  89: 

'^  Qui  ^psmitu  tristi  lacKymis  te  deflel  in  ona 
Dula  Goiyagiq  qoiBritar  se  Ince  reUotom*.  •  •••''' 

It  is  the  inscri|)ti6n  ^f  a  tiusband  to  his  wife  Mia-eia,  aged  niAeteea 
years  and  ten  monthsi  ^  cum  vasculo  sanguiiSfti'*    Its  date  is  i^ 
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863.  The  next.  No.  166|  p.  91,  eommemonites  the  depositioa  of 
Maximinus  in  the  year  868.  It  figures  in  a  pamphlet  on  ^^  V  inven- 
zione  di  undici  corpi  di  SS.  Martdri/'  published  in  1746.  The 
next  is  No.  176,  p.  96, — ^an  inscription  with  palm-branch  and  criaU 
mon,  to  Constantia,  a  girl  of  twelve  years  and  eight  months.  Settele 
drew  it,  and  '^  vasculum  cmentnm  appinxit.*'  Its  datis  is  864.  No. 
248,  p.  118,  is  to  Libera;  it  was  accompanied  "  cum  martyzii 
signis;'*  its  date  is  874.  No.  254,  p.  121,  is  a  fragment  from  wmch 
^the  name  is  broken  off,  but  it^as  accompanied  ^*  cum  vasculo  yitrao 
cmentato ;"  its  date  is  876.  No.  804,  p.  187,  runs  thus:  '<In&ik- 
tis  setas,  Tirginitatis  integritas,  monim  gravitas,  fidei  et  reverenlie 
diseiplina;  hie  sita  Rufina  jacet^  qusB  visit  annis  xxi.*'  It  has  the 
crisimon,  and  was  found,  says  Marini,  "  ad  loculum  martjris."  Its 
date  is  881.  No.  878,  p.  166,  has  the  crisimon  and  the  dove  and 
palm-branch, ''  cum  vase  sanguineo.'*  It  is  to  Fordssima,  who  died  in 
889.  No.  Z^Zj  p.  168,  runs  '^Maximasie  viva,  conjugi  suo  Hilaio 
ftcit  locum  benemeiend  In  pacem  depodtus  x^.  kal.  Aug.,*'  in 
the  year  890;  it  was  found  ''  ad  locnlom  in  quo  positum  erat  vascu- 
lum cruentum."  No.  468,  p.  198,  is  "  benemerenti  in  pace  Satyrq," 
finmd  '<  ad  tumulum  martyria;""  its  date  is  897.  No.  487,  p.  209,  i^ 
*^  Agapeni  benemerenti,**  found  <'  cum  vasculo  cruento,"  of  the  year 
400.  No.  519,  p.  221j  is  the  inscription  of  ihe  tomb  of  a  boj^ 
*^  vasculo  insigne,*'  of  the  year  408.  No.  688,  p.  273,  is  an  inscrip- 
tion  to  a  child  eight  years  of  age,  probably  of  the  year  428 ;  it  has  a 
glass  vessel  figured  on  the  stone,  and  one  is  said  to  have  been  found 
at  its  side.  No.  702,  p.  806,  is  a  fragment  found  in  the  catacomb 
.  of  St.  Cyriaca,  *'  supra  loculum  vitreo  vasculo  insignem.**  It  ia  pn>- 
bably  of  the  year  438;  possibly  180  years  earlier. 

This  list  will  m^e  it  clear,  that  if  we  take  ampuIUB  vases  for 
dgns  of  martyrdom,  we  shall  hate  to  explain  how  it  is  that  men  and 
6ven  children  were  martyred  at  Bome  in  times  when  the  empire  was 
Christian,  and  when  no  history  gives  a  hint  of  persecution.  Thf» 
flame  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  instances  where  the  criai- 
mon  or  monc^ram  accompanies  the  vaae.  Begarding  the  antiqui^ 
of  this  sign,  indeed,  CavaUere  de*  Rossi  does  not  spesdc  with  the  same 
assurance  in  his  great  work  as  he  had  previously  spoken  in  his  disser- 
tation in  the  Spidlegwm  Soleemense  (tom.  iiL  p.  552),  of  which  Dom 
Rtra  (p.  548)  says,  **  Nemini  certe^nimius  fuerim,  quum  dixero  oon- 
fidenter,  a  tribus  abhinc  sttctllis  nihil  q;uidquam  de  monumentis  chris- 
tianis  fuisse  prssclarins  consoriptunfc"  De*  Rossi  here  says  (p.  552) 
''  Quidquid  enim  plnrinu  iique  doctisaimi  viri  de  hac  re  (sc.  mono- 
grammate  ^)  scripserint,  ego  oer^  nullum  adhuc  rei^>erire  patui 
cftrKSttantimmonuinentum,  quod  vel  medioori  milu  se  fide  probaverit, 
qtiiodque  monogramma^  ante  Gonstantinum  incisum  a  Christiania 
pictumve  fuisse  indubie  demonstraverit"  But  in  his  recent  volume, 
p.  28,  he  gives  one  and  one  only  fragment  of  an  inscription  contain* 
Big  this  sionogram,  which,  in  his.  opinion,  ia  perhaps  more  ancient 
ihan,Constantine*(3l2i).  '        .    ^ 
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Faueto  et  GAL.  CONSS. 

The  name  Faostos  ia  only  a  conjecture.    Hence  the  anther  can  cudj 

snm  up  his  dissertation  on  this  epigraph  in  the  following  hesitating 

words  (p.  29):  ''Quod  ergo  tantopere  querebam  de  Ck>n8tantan]ano 

ante   Constantini  etatem  inscripto  christianis  monuments  mono- 

grammate  testimonium^  nactus  iUud  quidem  sum  fortctsee  probabSe, 

non  tamen  certum,  et  manifesta  omni  ex  parte  luce  conspicuum.*' 

This  reason  for  supplying  Fausto  et  Gal.,  which  g^ves  the  year  298» 

instead  of  Baseo  et  Gal,  which  would  give  the  year  S17,  or  Symm. 

et  Gal.,  which  would  give  S30,  is  because  in  the  two  last  cases  Galli- 

canus  was  first  consul,  and  in  these  inscriptions  the  order  is  nerer 

changed.    But  when  he  came  to  write  his  Prolegomena  (p.  20)f  he 

had  already  found  that  in  the  provinces  at  least  this  interchange  wu 

not  unknown  in  early  times,  though  he  never  saw  an  instance  of  it 

in  Bome  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.    And  in  the  table 

at  the  (^d  of  the  volume  (p.  592),  when  he  notes  that  the  consuls 

Lupicinus  and  Jovinus,  A.n.  867,  are  sometimes  written  in  one  order, 

sometimes  in  the  other,  and  refers  to  what  he  had  said ''  de  alternads 

consulum  nominibus**  at  p.  29,  where  his  unique  instance  is  canvassed, 

what  can  he  mean  but  to  retract  what  he  had  said  there  about  the 

use  of  the  crisimon  in  the  year  298?     There  is  not,  then,  a  single 

proved  instance  of  the  use  of  this  monogram  on  Christian  monuments 

before  812.    And  yet  it  occurs  on  multitudes  of  monuments  where 

ampuBas  were  found  (see  Mai,  C.  Yett  Mon.  torn.  v.  pp.  405, 418, 419, 

425,  &C.).  These  monuments,  then,  are  later  than  the  times  of  perseco* 

tion;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  the  monuments  of  martyrs.     Indeed, 

Mai  (tom.  v.  p.  489,  n.  10)  gives  a  monument  erected  by  a  husband 

to  his  wife  "Victoria,  who  died  m  ehtldlnrth,  where  the  vase  was  founds 

According  to  the  common  theory,  she  would  be  considered  a  martyr. 

Those  inscriptions  which  have  the  crisimon,  and  are  yet  avowedly 

set  up  in  memory  of  martjnrs,  were  either  set  up  years  after  ib6 

death  of  the  sufferers,  or  the  crisimon  was  afterwards  added  to  the 

inscription  ;    or  they  belong  to  the  following  formula :   ''  Sanoto 

Martyri  Laurentio  Julia  exivit  fii.  kal.  Oct.  dep.  kaL  Sept.** 

Other  arguments  there  are  in  abundance.  For  instance,  one* 
fifth  of  the  (dateless)  inscriptions  accompanied  by  the  ampuHa,  l^ 
long  to  children  under  seven  years  of  age.  Now  no  one  who  knows 
the  tenderness  of  the  Boman  law  for  infants,  will  believe  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  martyrs  were  mere  children.  Again,  many  of  these 
children  are  said  to  have  died  "  in  their  parents'  arms"  (Mai,  r. 
p.  887),  "  in  peace"  (ib.  pp.  865,  889,  410).  Further,  monuments 
with  ampuUcB  become  much  more  frequent  after  the  time  of  Coa- 
stantine  than  before  it;  that  fa  to  say,  their  frequency  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  prevalence  of  persecution.  Add  to  Uiis,  that  in  the  days 
when  the  catacombs  were  thoroughly  known,  all  the  martyrs  that 
could  be  found  in  them  were  translated  to  other  places  by  Fop^ 
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Paul  I.,  Paschal  L,  and  their  successors;  what  likelihood  is  ther^ 
that  they  would  haye  overlooked  the  thousands  of  martprs  who,  if 
the  glass  vase  is  a  sign  of  martyrdom,  are  still  left  there  ? 

But  more  serious  still,  if  all  those  were  martyrs  at  whose  graves 
ampullcB  are  found,  the  number  of  martyrs  will  be  found  to  ex* 
ceed  not  only  that  given  in  the  Boman  martyrology,  but  even  that 
assigned  by  the  wildest  legends.  The  BoUandist  Acta  Sanctorum 
give  a  totid  of  6698  anonymous  Boman  martyrs  for  the  first  nx 
months  of  the  calendar,  besides  five  batches  of  an  indetenninate 
number.  But  of  these  6698,  one  batch  of  5000  (25  May)  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  the  acts  of  St.  Urban,  pope,  which  are  rejected 
by  Tillemont  as  spurious.  Similarly,  the  10,200  martyrs  given  by 
the  BoUandists  for  July  9  come  from  the  spurious  acts  of  St.  Mar- 
cellinus.  These  high  figures  seem  always  legendary.  Besides  this, 
the  anonymous  batches  of  martyrs  are  usually  the  totals  of  a  whole 
persecution,  or  of  the  saints  buried  in  one  cemetery,  whose  indivi- 
dual commemorations,  therefore,  occur  on  other  days  of  the  calendar. 
Moreover,  the  martyrology  of  St  Jerome  (so  called),  which  is  the 
authority  for  most  of  these  martyrs,  is  compiled  finom  the  calendars 
of  different  churches,  in  which  the  same  man  oflen  had  commemo* 
rations  on  different  days  (see  Acta  SS.  tonL  viii.  Oct.  p.  276,  on  the 
different  festivals  of  St  Januarius).  With  these  drawbacks,  it  would 
be  very  liberal  to  allow  the  number  of  2000  authentic  martyrs  for 
the  half-calendar  (January-June),  or  4000  for  the  whole  year.  But, 
fox  argument's  sake,  let  us  take  a  larger  number,  and  grant  that 
10,000  martyrs  in  all  suffered  at  Bome.    StiU  this  number  must 

**have  been  almost  exhausted  by  the  spoliations  and  distributions 
and  translations  of  relics  in  the  ninth  century ;  in  which  case  the 
bodies  distributed  in  such  numbers  since  the  sixteenth  century  could 
not  be  relics  of  martyrs  at  all.  Boldetti,  Osservazumij  p.  248,  gives 
a  catalogue  of  bodies  of  saints  extracted  from  the  Catacombs  in  the 
year  1672.  The  number  is  428,  of  which  291  were  recognised  by 
the  amptiUa.  Now  supposing  that  1672  was  only  an  average  year, 
»-and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  exceptionidly  pro- 
lific,— there  must  have  been  in  the  last  250  years  about  70,000 
bodies  distributed  as  relics  of  martyrs,  recognised  as  such  by  the 
glass  vessels  incrusted  with  rust  of  iron. 

When  the  unhappy  idea  of  taking  the  ampulUs  for  signs  of  mar* 
tyrdom  first  arose,  and  men  were  casting  about  for  proofs  of  their 
hypothesis,  it  entered  the  head  of  some  Boman  artist  to  forge  a 

^'number  of  inscriptions,  which  testified  the  ruddy  glass  to  contain 
SA  SAT VBNII,  or  NICASII, '  or  simply  SANG.  He  imposed  upon 
the  credulous  Abbate  Crescenzi,  an^  tiirough  him  upon  a  few  ouier 
men  of  more  sense.  But  the  fbrgery  beosmie  known  at  Bome ;  and 
the  process  against  the  artist,  who  was  prosecuted  for  his  knavery, 
is  stall  to  be  seen  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  whatever  historical  mistake  in  the  dis* 
tribution  of  supposed  relics  has  been  made  at  Bome,  it  has  not  been 
made  in  bad  faith;  die  publication  of  Cavali«re  de'  Bossi's  book. 
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idih  the  Banctkui  ilnd  assstance  o£the  Pope  himself,  could  never 
luve  been  flowed,  if  &»e  had  not  been  the  will  to  revise  by  the 
light  of  later  diactrreries  the  old  hjitpotheses  about  the  numbers  of 
martyrs  in  the  Catacombs,  and  about  the  signs  by  which  they  axe  to 


2L  In  his  prefiice  to  the  second  and  last  volume  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  Abbasid  Chalifatc  in  Egypt,  Professor  Weil  modestly  asys 
that  he  has  had  no  intention  of  producing  a  work  of  art,  but  simply 
of  glaring  publicity  to  a  number  of  facts  hith^to  unknown.     Some  of 
tfaoe  facts  ^row  a  new  light  on  the  relations  between  the  Mameluke 
Saltans  and  the  contemparaneons  rulers  in  Asia  and  Europe;  but 
the  fbture  historian,  to  whom  Dr.  Weil  has  lefl  tiie  task  of  ghring 
an  attractiye  form  to  the.  events  which  his  patient  and  consci^itioas 
eindition  has  discovered,  will  certainly  £md  it  no  easy  matter  to 
tilrow  a  chaim  over  the  history  of  that  race  of  execrable  and  bass^ 
bom  tyrants,  whose  misdeeds  follow  in  thick  succession  through  the 
pages  of  the  present  volume.    A  Mameluke  sovereign  was  in  general 
a  slave  by  births  and  the  son  of  a  slave;  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  emixv 
and  at  last,  by  treason,  to  that  of  sultan.     One  of  his  first  acts  as 
anvereign  was  the  destruction  of  those  by  whose  means  he  had 
reached  the  throne.     His  brief  reign  was  a  period  of  rspine  and 
bloodshed,  and  came  ta  at  sudden  and  violent  end.     The-Mamehilra 
addiers  were  the  real  mssters  of  the  country;  to  ketsp  these  in  good 
humour,  by  constant  largesses,  the  sultan  was  obliged  to  be  extor- 
tionate towBids  the  emirs  and  all  classes  of  society.     At  one  time, 
tibe  emir»  had  to  be  flogged  before  they  coidd  be  induced  to  acc^ 
high  offices  of  state.     In  spita  of  the  ruinous  extortion  which  they 
practised,  the  sultsns  ramained  poor,  and  died  in  debt.   The  troubles 
Bt  the  end  of  each  reign,  and  the  dangers  incuixed  by  persons  of 
rank,  were  so  great,  that  it  is  seoorded  as  an  extcaordinary  fact  that , 
one  or  two  of  the  sultans  wa?e  decently  buried..     We  are  told  of  od^ 
whose  funeral  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  couple  of  spervants^  that  tkea» . 
wss  not  a  towel  to  dry  his  dead  body  when  washed,  f  and  to.oover  it,, 
a  female  slave  gave  the  woollen  cbth  which  was  wrapped  round  her  > 
head.     The.  public  tareasury  was  so  empty  when  Kaitbai  came  to  &e 
throne,  that  he  only  accepted  the  govonment  on  condition  that  he 
should,  be  excused  finm  the  ordinary  gratifications  given  to  tba 
troops  and  emirs.     The  following  account  may  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  way  in  which  the  exhausted  exchequer  was  replenished. 
''  Yeschbek  Ibn  Mahdi  'Azzahiri  was  named  first  chancellor,  in  place  ^ 
of  Cheirbeg,  and  Cheirbeg  was  brought  in  chains  to  Alexandria, 
afber  his  whole  property  had  been  taken  from  him.     All  the  maga«> 
zines  of  Ahmed  Ibn  Alaini,  the  late  president  of  the  council,  in 
which  large  provisions  of  goods .  and-  victuals  were  stored  up,  weva 
emptied.     The  sultin  was  not  yet  satisfied,  Ahmed  must  still  pay 
150,000  dinars;  and  as  he  declared  himself  iqiable' to  pay  this  sum, 
he  wus  scourged  in  presence  of  ^the  sultan,  who  finding,  however,, 
that  the  executioner  went  too  mildly  to  work,,  administered  twenty. 
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lumael^  with  wbuAl  force  that  the  Uood  spirted  out  in  sach 
qmintides  that  all  pnesent  wexe  stained  with  it.  The  txahappy  mat' 
at  hat  ccmfeased  that  he  had  yet  some  money  coneealed;  and  when* 
he  had  fnniidied  about  200,000  dinara*  he  was  not  only  restored  to» 
freedom,  bat  was  moxeorer  presented  with  a  robe  of  honour."  Ta-*; 
manbeg,  the  last  of  these  sultans,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  whom  • 
Ihr^^Weil  is  able  to  say  any  thing  good.  He  was  ignominiously 
hanged  at  the  public  plaee  oSf  execution  for  ordinary  malefactors,  by 
ihe  Turkish  conqaa»r  Selim. 

22.  The  first  part,  generally  called  the  ''Prolegomena,"  of  the 
great  work  of  IbnKhaldun,a  celebrated  Arabic  writer  contemporary, 
with  the  great  Timur,  whose  friendsliip  he  enjoyed  for  a  certain 
time,  is  a  most  curious  and  interesting  dissertation  on  the  naturci^ 
origin,  and  essential  elements  of  human  civilisation.  The  author^ 
Bft^  a  short  description  of  the  earth,  discusses  the  effects  which  are 
produced  upon  the  human  species  by  climate,  air,  and  food.  From  the 
question  of  civilisation  in  general  he  passes  to  the  civilisation  of 
nomadic  populations  and  that  of  tribes.  He  then  enters  into  the 
details  of  the  most  advanced  forms  of  civilised  life,  the  chaliiate,i 
royalty,  government,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  exchequer, 
rengion,  war,  and  commerce.  He  describes  the  abuses  and  defecta 
of  political  rule,  and.  proposes  what  he  considers  the  appropriate- 
reznedies.  He  dien  proceeds  to  describe  the  different  professions, 
Eberal  and  servile,  in  which  men  are  engaged;  and  he  conclodea- 
with  a  long  section  on  science  and  its  different  departments.  The 
Arabic  text  of  this  remarkable  dissertation  has  been  published  by 
the  late  M.  Quatrem^  in  the  l^th,  17th,  and  I8th  volumes  of  the 
Notices  et  Extrcaia ;  and  M.  de  Slane  has  in  the  19th  voluma  of 
ibis  publication  given  an  excellent  translation  of  about  half  the 
Prolegomena^  This  translation  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  con^* 
taining  the  autobiography  of  Ibn  Xhaldun,  supplemented  by  a  great 
deal  of  information  derived  from  other  sources,  together  with  a  critical 
account  of  the  writings  of  the  author.  The  remainder  of  the  trana- 
lotbn  will,  we  trusty  shortly  appear. 

23.  We  wish  Ibn-el-Athir,  aa  author  by  no  means  inferior  tor 
l(m  IKhaldun,  had  the  same  good  fortune  of  being  made  known  b^ 
truudation  to  the  European  public.  His  chit>nicle  is  perhaps,  as  itr 
is  called,  the  most  periect  of  its  kind.  He  was  the  oontemporanp 
and  fiiend  of  Saladin,  in  whose  wars  he  took  an  active  part  HiSi 
minute  accuracy  and  love  of  truth  is  perceptible  in  his  writings, 
which  disf^ay  Uie  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  authentur 
memcMrs  and  correspondence  of  the  persons  of  whom  he  speaks* 
Thare  is  no  historian  of  the  Crusades  who  deserves  better  to  be 
known;,  but  it  is  only  now  for  the  first  time,  through  the  beautiful 
edition  which  is  being  published  by  Professor  Tomberg,  that  even 
{ffofoued  OrientaliM  in  genml  Kave  access  to  his  great  work. 
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24.  M.  Berjeaa*9  iacdmile  of  the  Specuhtm  BunuauB  SabfoUomi^ 

cl^ms  td  be  nn  exact  copy  of  a  rare  but  celebrated  specimen  of  yeiy 
early — ia  all  probability  the  earliest— wood-engrayinga,  cambined 
^with  letter-press  executed  with  moveable  types.  Beapecting  the 
author  of  this  remarkable  book,  which  exists  in  manusciipt  aa  well 
as  in  the  printed  copieS|  nothing  certain  is  known.  Some  hare 
attributed  it  to  one  Comrad  de  Albgheim,  who  flourished  about  the 
Tear  1870,  and  was  therefore  contemporary  with  Chauceir.  Others 
have  supposed  Johannes  Andreas  of  Bologna  to  be  the  a>uthor»  Se 
died  in  1348.  But  M.  Beijeau  gives  good  reason  for  believing  that 
it  was  not  composed  later  than  1824. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  several  printed  editions  of  the  work  exist,  as 
well  as  several  Ms.  copies.    The  two  earliest  are  in  Latin,  and  ase 
described  by  M.  Beijeau  as  being  executed  (1)  in  wood-engraviqg,. 
tdth  twenty  pages  of  which  the  text  is  also  engraved  in  wood ;  (2) 
the  same  with  die  text  entirely  in  moveable  tjpes.    The  combina- 
tion of  the  two  processes,  as  M.  Beijeau  observes,  offers  a  most  in- 
teresting example  of  the  intermediate  step  by  which  the  printing 
of  wood-engravings  and  types  were  afterwaanls  attained.      These 
earliest  editions  have  no  dates;  but  it  is  believed  tiiey  were  executed 
about  the  year  1442,  when  Laurence  Coster  of  Harlem  first  discovered 
the  method  of  printing  with  moveable  wooden  and  metallic  ^^pes. 
There  are  many  resemblances,  and  yet  some  important  dif&rQoces, 
between  the  £unous  Biblia  Pcoiperum  and  the  SpeeuJkuMm    Some 
have  referred  the  wood-engravings  of  both  to  the  same  artist;  but 
M.  Beijeau  dissents  from  this,  and  gives  us  (page  29),  in  parsUel 
columns,  a  description  of  the  same  subjects  <^fferentiy  treated  in 
both.    These  questions,  and  generally  the  much-disputed  one  of  the 
discovery  and  development  of  the  art  of  printing  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteentii  century,  are  discussed  at  great  length,  and  with  mucb 
learning  and  research,  in  M.  Berjeau's  preface  of  72  quarto  pag]B0. 
We  have  not  space  to  follow  him  here,  but  will  endeavour  to  give 
our  readers  some  notion  of  the  very  curious  work  itself. 

It  is  simply  a  pictorial  Scripture  Histoiy,  composed  exactljr  on 
the  principle  that  me  stained-glass  windows,  altar-tripfychs,  and  illu- 
minated office-books  of  the  period  pretty  uniformly  exhibit ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  picture  of  a  certain  subject  from  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  given,  with  a  more  or  less  brief  account  in  black  letter 
underneath  it  of  the  personages  or  scenes  intended.  The  engravings 
are  executed  in  very  fair  style;  indeed,  both  the  drawing  and  the 
cutting  are  wonderful  for  the  age :  but  tiie  Qrpo  is  not  very  l^hle, 
and  is  made  less  so  by  the  many  contractions  and  many  barba- 
risms of  the  Latinily,  The  paper  is  a  coarse  kind  of  whitey*bn>VRi 
texture ;  the  ink  generally  of  a  light  colour,  though  some  of  the 
typography  is  of  a  deep  black.  £ach  page  has  a  double  subject, 
under  a  low  four-centred  Gothic^  arch  resting  on  a  column  of  what 
we  should  call  '<  perpendicular"  or  *'  third-pointed''  details*  As  re- 
gards the  drawing,  we  hold  it  to  be,  though  rude,  veiy  artistic. 
There  is  a  decided  character  and  an  expression  m  the  figures  tfa4 
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axe  almost  worthy  of  Albert  DUrer.  Nothing  is  feeble,  though 
nmch  18  quaint  The  draperies  are  simple  and  effective,  and  there 
is  no  crowding  of  figures,  but  a  judicious  grouping  of  &om  two  to 
five  personages  in  each,  with  backgrounds  of  trees,  hills,  or  houses, 
as  in  the  paintings  of  the  early  masters. 

To  describe  in  detail  upwards  of  fifty  of  these  double  subjects 
would  obviously  occupy  too  much  space.  A  few  only  we  will  sdect> 
as  specimens  of  the  whole. 

Plate  7  commences  the  series  of  engravings;  those  preceding 
being  taken  up  with  the  <<Proemium,"  or  Latin  introduction,  in  a 
sort  of  rhyming  verse.  The  first  subject  is  entitled  ^'  Casus  Luciferi," 
the  fiill  of  Lucifer,  Our  Lord  is  represented  (with  the  cross  nimbus) 
in  the  clouds,  with  the  four  archangels  on  either  side,  who  with 
swords  and  spears  are  hurling  down  the  bad  angels  into  the  enor* 
mously  wide  open  mouth  of  a  monster  below — the  usual  medieval 
representation  of  hell.  Twenty-six  Latin  verses  are  read  beneath 
this  subject,  each  page  being  in  double  columns.  The  first  lines 
are: 

''  Indpit  speculum  humane  salvadonis 
In  quo  patet  casus  hominis  et  modus  reparacionis 
In  hoc  speculo  potest  homo  considerare 
Quam  ob  causain  creator  omnium  deorevit  hominem  creare/' 

The  other  subject  on  the  same  page  is  **  Deus  creavit  hominem  ad 
ymaginem  et  similitudinem  suam.**  Here  Adam  is  represented 
asleep,  in  a  ^rery  natural  and  well-drawn  position;  while  out  of  his 

•^side  the  Creator  (again  with  the  cross  nimbus,  and  arrayed  in  a  long 
tunic)  is  drawing  forth  the  woman.    Figure  3  is  the  marriage  or 

•  bringing  together  of  Adam  and  Eve,  whom  the  Creator,  represented 
as  bdbre,  holds  by  the  hands  as  if  presenting  the  woman  to  the  man. 
The  figure  of  Eve  is  modestly  and  beautifully  drawn.  The  inscrip* 
tion  is,  '^  In  omni  ligno  paradisi  comedetis."  Fig.  4  is  the  temptation 
of  Eve  by  the  serpent,  who  is  drawn  as  a  gnffin  with  a  human 
head.  The  verses  below  are  an  exhortation  to  avoid  the  snares  of 
women,  and  they  set  forth  what  woaid  have  been  the  happiness  of 
man  if  he  had  never  yielded  to  temptation.  In  fig.  5  both  Adam 
and  Eve  are  introduced.  Adam  is  eating  the  apple,  while  Eve  is 
receiving  another  from  the  mouth  of  the  serpent,  which  here  also 
(as  usual  in  early  art)  has  a  human  head,  and  is  coiled  round  the 
Stem  of  the  tree.  Fig.  6  is  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from 
Paradise.  The  angel  with  the  flaming  sword  is  very  much  in  Albert 
Diirer's  style.  The  inscription  is,  *^  Angelus  expulit  eos  de  paradise 
gladio  ignito.*'  In  fig.  7  Eve  is  sitting  with  a  child  on  her  lap 
spinning,  and  Adam  is  digging  with  a  spade.  The  ground  he  has 
broken  is  very  well  represented.  Fig.  8  is  Noah's  Ark,  in  good 
perspective.  The  water  is  indifferently  drawn.  In  &g.  9, ''  hie  an-» 
Bunciatur  ortns  Marise,"  an  angel  is  appearing  in  the  sky  to  a  stand- 
ing figure  holding  a  basket;  a  shepherd  and  several  sheep  in  the  back- 
ground.  In  the  next,  the  story  t6ld  in  Herodotus  (i.  108)  of  the 
AreamafAstyages  about  his  daughter  is  introduced:  *<  Bex  Aslyages 
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nuxabile  Yidit  somponin.*'  The  king  is  repsBsented  asleep  in  bed^  aad 
fixm  the  bosom  of  his  daughter,  who  is  standing  at  his  feet,  proceeds  a 
vine  with  leases  and  grapes.  Fig.  1 2  is  Balaam  and  the  ass  f  a  qasiat 
\iaX  ti&rer  drawing.  Fig.  13  is  ^  Nativxtas  gl(»iose  Yiigiaia  Marie." 
This  has  less  merit;  and  so  has  the  neact,  in  the  same  page,  repiv* 
asBting  the  root  of  Jesse.  We  shonld  saj  this  eat  is  &odi  a  some* 
what  ui^dor  hand.  Fig.  13  is  very  singular.  The  title  is,  '^  Mensa 
aurea  in  sabulo  oblata  est  in  templo  solis."  Two  fishermen,  oae 
with  a  net  over  his  shoulder,  the  other  holding  a  table,  or  rather  a 
bench,  is  offering  it  to  a  small  statue  of  the  smi-god  raised  on  an 
altar.  The  rerses  beneath  institute  a  comparison  between  J^>htiuih's 
daughter  and  the  Blessed  Yiigin. 

Fig.  21  is  the  betrothal  of  Mary  and  Joseph.  As  usual,  the 
high-priest  with  a  mitre  is  uniting  their  hands.  The  other  picture 
in  the  same  page  (on  the  principle  of  type  and  antitype)  is  ihe 
betroihal  of  Sarah  to  Tobias.  Fig.  29  is  inscribed,  "  hec  turria  dicta 
baris  significat  mariam."  Probably  this  was  meant  fiur  '*  turtis  dforia^ 
''  tower  of  ivory.**  The  picture  is  a  battlemented  tower  of  two  stagesy* , 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  warrior  with  a  cross-bow,  and  a  warder 
blowing  a  horn.  Fig.  25  is  the  Annunciation,  which  is  treated 
exactly  in  the  usual  conventional  way.  The  same  page  contains  the 
antitype  of  the  Lord  appearing  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush.  Fig. 
29  is  ihe  Nativity,  which  again  feUowa  the  conveationjd  treatment, 
with  the  dream  of  Pharaoh's  baker  on  the  same  page.  This  is  very 
well  executed.  The  baker  is  seated  in  thestocks  holdnig  »  cup, 
while  a  spreading  vine  overshadows  hinu  Fig,  32  is,  we  bielieve,  a. 
somewhat  uncommon  subject:  f^SibiUa  vidii vizgineni  eum  poero.** 
The  Vtfses  below  state  that:^ 

**  Sibilla  rome  circulam  aoreum  joxta  sokm  contemplabaiur 
In  ciroulo  iUo  viigo  pulcherrima  residebat 
Que  pueram  Bpeoiosissimum  in  gremio  ferebat 
Quod  ill^  cesari  octaviano  uarravit 
Et  regem  potentiorem  ipso  ni^;tum  esse  xntimavxt.'' 

Gttsar  is  represented  as  kneeling  on  the  ground  with  a  crown  on,  and 
&  sceptre  lying  in  front  of  him.  The  sibyl  is  pointing  out  to  him 
aacapparition  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  sky. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  facsimiles  in  this  beauldful  and 
interesting  volume  iappear  to  be  executed  with  the  minutest  fiddity* 
Mr..  Stewart  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  prodociBg  a 
wnrk  which  probably  has  no  rival  of  its  kind. 

25.  St.  Bernard's  position  in  the  Christian  Church  presents  many 
striking  analogies  to  that  of  Samuel,  whom  Dr.  Stanley  calls  ^  the 
last  representative  of  the  ancient  me^eval  Church,  of  Judaism." 
Botli  were  dedicated  from  their  earliest  infancy  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  prepared,  not  by  any  sudden  conv^mon,  but  by  a  youth  mar* 
veUausly  cogitative,  and  a  continuous  growth  in  ^olinesf,  for  theiE 
fatme  influence;  £ur  though  St  TUjirnanl  often  Sp&kft  6f  his  ^itediig 
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tte  xnoDastexy  of  Citeanx  as  a  ''  c(miP«nioV  it  was  sot  a.  coBverBion 
frcnn  nn,  scarcely  fi^om  worldJiness.  Botk  lived  inatraDsition  period, 
and  were  reared  ander  a  theocracy  soon  to  pass  away;  for  what  the 
rise  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  was  to  the  theocratic  xole  which  liad 
preceded  ity  the  growing  power  of  civE  government  and  natnonal 
,  sentiment  was  to  the  autocracy  of  the  medieval  Popes,  which  had 
cnlminated  imder  Hildebrand,  and  of  which  St.  Bernard  alxeadv& 
xHarked  and  almost  prophesied  the  i^proaching  decline,  though  it 
did!  not  actually  commenee  till  a  century  later.    Both  exercised  a 
deq>  and  wide  influenoe  over  their  generation,  not  official  but  moraL 
Samuel  was  nather  priest  nor  king,,  but  he  was  through  life  the 
universal  referee  of  ruler  and  ruled  alike  in  every  grave  emergency;; 
he  established  the  monarchy,  and  anointed  the  two  first  sovereigns ; 
he  was  the  great  intercessor  for  his  people  ;.  he  shsped  their  policy, 
controlled  their  armiesy  and  reconciled  their  dissensions*   St  BernaNE 
was  neither  bishop  nor  pope,  but  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  was  the  real  ruler  of  Christendom;  he  guided  the  councils 
of  five  successive  Popes,  of  whom  one  was  practically  his  nominee, 
and  another  had  been  his  disciple  at  Glairvaux;  the  kings  of  France 
md  England  yield  him  homage ;  two  councils  ace  content  to  registec 
his  decisions  ;  by  his  sole  infiuence  he  healed  a  fonnidable  SRhimfn, 
■qipressed  several  powerful  heresies,  and  organised  an  ui^pular  cru- 
sade. From  Samuel  date  the  ^  sehoola  of  th&  pn^ets;"  and ''  the  be* 
ginnings  of  scholasticism  were  contemporary  with"  Bernard,,  who  waa 
also  himself,  if  not  the  founder  o^anew  ordeE,ia  one  sensathe  founder 
c£  a  new  power  in  medieval  monaohism,  fix»m  the  new  energy  and  cha^ 
xacter  which  he  bequeathed  to  iU    And  lastly,  not  to  mHldpIy  points 
eC  eomparison,  he  recalls  the  memozy  of  the  great  Hiehrew  prophet  ia 
bis.  noble  independence  and  fearlessness  of  temper,  careless  of  popular 
fiivQur,  professional  interesto,  or  personal  danger*   He  rebukes  kings, 
vrelates,  and  Popes  with  an.  outspoken  freedom  that,  sounds  almost 
incredible  to  our  ears  ;  he  cornea  forward  alone  wiih  righteous.  in-» 
dignation  to  rescue  the  pessecuted  Jews  of  Ataitafrom  the.  miscreant, 
,  monk  though  he  be,  who  is  houndingKin  their  nrardesers  with  the 
whde  city  to  back  him  ;  he  does  not  senile  to-  tell  one.  P<^  that 
hehas  ^  blemished  the  honour  of  the  Church,"  andanother  timt  the 
vsoBce  of  the  whole  Church  lays  the  bhune  o^  its  abtftes  on.  &e  coucti. 
of  Bome;  while  he  presents  to  a  third  the  confession  of  his  bdief  with 
the  statement  that,  whatever  be  his  Holiness^»  opinion,  he  is  '^  deter* 
noined  to  alter  nothing  whaliever."    The  life  of  such  a  man  is  o£ 
Eniopeaa  significance,  and  has  an  interest  no  less-  fer  the  historian 
and  the  philosopher  than  for  the  pious  Christdan..    Much  has  been 
done  of  late  years  to  vindicate  the  "  dark  ages"  feom  a  duiUow 
contempt     Wliat  we  now  require  is  to  gain^  a  cleacer  insight  into 
fiieir  inner  life;  and  for  this  purpose  biography  is  of  invakiable 
service^  especially  when,  ss  in  St.  Bernard's  case,  we  have  an  im^ 
mense  collection  of  s^ moas  and  letters*     Mr.  Morison  has  dona 
wisely  to  i9^e  xkaai^j  Half  his.  volume  consist  oi  extracts  firom* 
them.        "     »•  *"^       : 
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There  are  two  ways  of  wiitiiig  a  0aant*8  life  which  make  it,  ai  a 
))iograph7,  worthless.  There  is  the  method  of  the  hagiographer,  who 
makes  the  saint  a  mere  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  long  catalogne  of 
virtues  and  miracles;  faults  are  omitted  or  turned  into  merits  ;  his 
individuality  is  merged  in  his  sanctity;  and  whaterer  lesaona  we  vaaj, 
gain  in  piety,  of  the  man  himself  we  know  as  little  at  the  end  as  we 
did  at  the  beginning;  we  are  edified  perhaps,  but  not  instmcted. 
A  Ftotestant  biographer  was  not  likely  to  incur  this  chai^ge.  But  it 
ia  to  Mr.  Morison's  credit  that  he  has,  on  the  whole,  esci^ied  the 
opposite  danger  of  writing  in  that  tone  of  supercilious  patronage 
which  is  very  common  in  dealing  with  eminent  chaiactera  of  a  past 
age,  and  peculiarly  offensive.  With  every  intention  to  be  just^ 
neither  Guizot  nor  Neander  has  adequately  appreciated  St.  Beraaid*8 
position,  and  Dr.  Milman  is  deficient  in  that  hearty  sympathy  ftr 
him  which  is  the  first  and  most  indispensable  requisite  in  the  bio- 
grapher of  such  a  man.  Mr.  Morison  approaches  him  neither  as  a 
hagiologist  nor  as  a  critic,  and  ia  not  afraid  to  say  of  the  medieval 
Church,  '<  It  is  as  demonstrable  as  any  thing  historical  can  be,  that 
the  aspiring  and  noble  characters  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies found  the  Church  not  a  hindrance  but  a  help ;  that  the  good 
and  true  generally  were  welcomed  and  protected  in  it ;  that  in  ages 
of  cruelty,  violence,  and  injustice,  men  turned  to  their  *  Mother,*  as 
they  were  glad  to  call  her,  in  loving  hope,  mostly  fulfilled,  of  justice^ 
mercy,  and  forgiveness."  He  displays,  however,  sometimes  a  c(Hitr»' 
versial  littleness  singularly  out  of  place  in  such  a  work  ;  and  his 
evident  ignorance  and  disdain  of  Catholic  theology  lead  him  to 
underrate  the  merit  of  St  Bernard's  sermons,  and  not  un&equently 
to  confound  medieval  fancies  or  superstitions  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Nor  is  he  quite  proof  against  the  tempting  sophistry  whidi 
would  make  his  hero  the  precursor  of  Martin  Luther,  though  it  is 
happily  kept  in  the  background.  The  style  is  clear,  in  £act  ahnoct 
eloquent,  and  generally  firee  from  such  eccentricities  as  the  dedicatictt 
to  Mr.  Carlyle  might  have  led  us  to  expect 

St  Bernard's  life,  like  that  of  all  medieval  saints,  is  enveloped  in 
an  atmosphere  of  miracles.  These  his  biographer  records,  but  does  not 
criticise;  accepting  them,  not  as  intrinsically  true,  but  as  important 
tacts  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  *'  Miracles,  ghostly  appari- 
tions, divine  and  demoniacal  inte^c^eienoe  with  sublunary  afl&irs,  wei^ 
matters  which  a  man  of  the  twelfth  century  would  less  readily  doubt 
of  than  of  his  own  existence.  Tq  disbelieve  such  phenomena  wonU 
have  been  considered  good  primd  facie  evidence  of  unsoundness  of 
xnind.  The  critical  powers  tiien  were  never  for  a  moment  exercised 
on  an  alleged  case  of  miracle.  If  the  matter  oould,  by  any  intecpi^ 
tation,  be  brought  into  some  kind  of  connection  with  heaven  or  heUf 
with  moral  good  or  evil,  it  was  assiinied  to  be  natural^  notimncUiiraii 
that  miracles  should  occur.  Tha  modern  definition  of  a  miradc 
as  a  viokdon  of  the  laws  of  nature  would  have  by  no  aaeaw 
comioanded  Bernard's  assent.  He  would  ik^ve  said,  ^Whst  tf^ 
your  laws  of  nature?    I  know  them  not    Miracles  is  the  Iaw  of 
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Crod.**  This  is  tnie,  but  not  the  whole  tnith.  Between  Hnme's 
asBomptiony  on  the  one  hand^  of  the  h  priori  impossibility  of  miracles, 
•ad  a  willingness,  on  the  odier  hand,  to  test  each  alleged  case  of 
minumlons  interferencei  whether  occurring  in  Scripture  or  elsewhere, 
by  its  own  evidence,  Ihere  is  no  intelligible  standing-ground.  To 
4U»ept  without  examination  all  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  and  reject 
without  examination  all  the  miracles  of  the  Church,  is  not  less 
irrational  than  opposed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  Catholic  historian  could  hare  thrown  on  these  stories  the  light  of 
criticism,  and  would  have  been  enabled,  by  the  examination  of  eti«> 
dence,  to  distinguish  those  which  are  so  well  attested  as  really  to 
iUnstrate  the  Saint's  life.  But  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Morison 
that  all  the  miracles  ever  ascribed  to  St  Bernard  are  little  compared 
to  the  moral  miracle  of  such  a  life  as  his.  Of  that  irresistible  power 
before  which  popes,kings, bishops, peoplesyheresiarchs  quailed  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  marvel  is  that  it  should  have  been  wielded  by 
a  simple  monk,  with  no  jurisdiction  except  over  his  own  abbey;  who 
had  superiors  among  his  contemporaries  in  subtlety  if  not  in  grasp 
.'of  intellect;  who,  though  for  thirty  years  the  idol  of  his  age  and  the 
almost  absolute  ruler  of  the  Churdi,  was  scarcely  conscious  of  his 
greatness,  and  certainly  did  not  desire  it ;  whose  passionate  com* 
plaints  at  being  so  often  waked  from  the  quiet  of  the  humble  monas- 
tery he  had  entered  as  a  youth,  with  the  sole  aim  of  dedicating  his 
life  to  prayer,  solitude,  and  toU,  into  the  turmoil  of  a  world  he 
thought  to  have  renounced  for  ever,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe' 
sincere.  Only  in  a  state  of  society  like  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  rude 
and  barbarous  in  some  respects,  but  deeply  penetrated  widi  moral 
and  religious  conviction,  is  such  ascendancy  of  a  single  mind  eon« 
ceivable,  and  only  then  perhaps  could  the  man  arise  to  exert  it  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  St  Bernard  is  the  tmion  of  almost 
ceaseless  eneigy  with  profound  humility  and  perfect  internal  peace* 
He  was  never  more  himself  than  when  engaged  in  action,  yet  he 
sever  left,  or  wished  to  leave,  the  gates  of  Ins  monastery  without 
some  imperious  call  of  duty  or  obedience.  His  Letters,  ranging  over 
every  subject,  from  the  gravest  questions  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  or 
the  highest  raptures  of  devotion,  to  complaints  about  stealing  pigs,  are 
the  measure  of  the  width  and  the  individuality  of  his  sympathies. 
Nothing  is  too  important  for  him  to  be  consulted  about,  nothmg  too 
insignificant  for  him  to  attend  to,  if  only  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
wel&re  of  another  be  involved.  His  Very  faults  are  the  exaggeration 
of  his  virtues,  and  belong  rather  to  his  age  than  to  himself.  The 
harshness  which  made  Imn  turn  his  married  sister  from  the  abbey* 
gates,  and  innst  on  his  elder  brother  leaving  wife  and  children  to 
anter  the  religious  life,  was  an  excess  t^f  the  same  stem,  almost 
puritan,  severity  which  he  exercised  chiefly  towards  himself,  and 
.  which,  in  its  more  Intimate  expression,  moulded  the  great  monastic 
leferm  ef  ihe  12th  century.  The^  vehemence  he  exhibited  about  the 
disputed  election  to  the  see  of  Langres,  and  which  certainly  betrayed 
him  into  grave  injnstitef  though  Pope,  Cardinals,  and  Bishops  were 
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*f»6aMtndned  to  yield  to  his  will,  Bpnaag  from  ibe  eame  spint  tf 
.banmig  Mai  wluch  never  feared  to  lelnske  eparitnal  inekedneM  m 
liigh  places;  which,  by  a  few-words,  oonld -annul  a  simoiiiaeal  oitt- 
tract,  subdue  a  schumatical  or  adulterooB  ptinoe,  and  poor  ifae 
whole  chivaliy  of  Europe  on  the  shores  of  F^estraB. 

Amid  the  endless  varieties  of  an  eventful  life,  two  cnrests  seen  Is 
•stand  out  wiih  exceptional  prominence^ — his  conflict  widi  Abekad, 
.and  his  preaching  tlie  aeeond  crusade.     Mr,  Mariam  has  given  aa 
able  and  graphic  sketdi  of  the  career  of  his  faHums  antagonist 
Their  meeting  was  not  that  of  two  ixral  theologians;   it  was  ^ 
meeting  of  the  man  of  action  and  the  man  of  speculadon — ^the  eamsit 
believer  and  subtle  disputant.    It  is  obvioas  that  St.  Bemaid^fid 
not  regard  his  opponent  so  nrach  in  the  light  of  an  heresisrch  asofa 
•sqphist,  whose  teaching,  whether  or  not  it  was  tedmicall  j  arthodox, 
was  -undermining  the  practical  belief  cf  his  age.    And  he  was  zi^ 
Abelard  diose  to  be  a  preacher  and  a  propagandist,  and  die  ' 
able  effect  of  his  preaching  was  to  per^ez  tibe  fidth  of  his  ~ 
iSnch  teaching  in  ihe  12th  centmy  was  more  likely  to  be  ynt 
kff  andiority  than  by  argument;  it  was  put  down  by  the  influeaoeaf 
Bernard  and  ihe  aentence  of  the  Ooundl  of  Sens.     For  us,  it  is  ha- 
possible  to  look  baok  on  Abdard*sohequered  career  withoizt  a nmii^ 
feeling  of  pity  and  respect    Theletteca  sent  to  the  Pope  by  Bslff 
ihe  Venerable,  in  whose  abbqr  of  Chuy  llie  wearied  nsmn,  moidc, 
j^ikaopher,  and  heretic,  found  his  latest  eaiihly  home,  and  "vdio 
effisted  his  reconciliBtion  with  St  Bernard,  is  ihe  one^preen  spot  fa 
the  bitterness  of  the  ki^  oontroverty.    That  controversy,  thoi^  he 
i»s  often  involved  in  it,  was  most  uncongenial  to  Beniard'a  eneigSliB 
loving  spirit     He  was  more  in  his  element  at  Yeaelay,  the  spo^ 
fiaaousjuat  twenty  years  bter  as  the  eeene  of  BecketfscxcwuHiiaiica> 
tion  of  die  adherents  of  Henry  H.    Here,  "pale  and  attenuated  toa 
di^gree  that  seemed  almost  superuaturaL,"  he  appeared  at  the  biddBg 
of  Eugenios  UI.  to  preadi  the  aeoood  moat  disastrous  orusade;  aal 
when  the  light  fnsa  that  thin  cdm  face  fell  iqran  them,  when  iim 
voice  flew  from  those  ihin  lips,  sad  wotds  of  love,  aspii  aiiim,  and 
sublime  self-*aacrifioe  Kached  iheir  ears,  tiiey  wei^  no  hmger  masten 
of  themselves  or  their  feelings.   Xtisekrange  thatMr.MoxisoashbuH 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  St  Bernard  was  at  flrst  veiy  unwiBing 
to  encourage  ihe  design  of  King  Lewis.    But  it  is  not  in  extenul 
conflicts  or  public  triumphs tin^  Bemaid's  real  life  is  revesJed to^ 
Perhaps  there  is  noihing  more  characteiiBtic  of  the  man  and  dTMi 
age  than  the  funersl  sermons  preached  over  his  brother  Gelai^ 
which  Mr.  Morison  has  done  well  to  transfer  entire  to  his  pages,    ft 
affords  convincing  evidence  that  at  tiie  age  of  ibrty-eeven  neMier  as- 
cetic rigour  nor  'die  multiplicity  of  incessant  engagements  had  in  uBf 
dogree  chilled  the  warmtii  of  his  hourt,  or  blunted  the  keen  edge  « 
natural  aflEsotion.    Hisiettexs  to  hu  dying  flrsend,  the  great  Abbot 
Sogor,  written  at  dzty-two,  the  year  befiwe  his  own  death,  breaths 
the  same  spirit  of  intense  yedmlhg  affection.'    It  ia.olear  that  to  kin 
human  feeling  was  no  part  of . Bernard's  aaoeltio  ideaL 
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28.  The  rOga  cT  Frederiok  IL  is  in  mmj  rapedte  tiieisart  ^ 
tfieeBtisg  period  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  for  k  presentB  for  the  fiist  time 
the  spirit  of  the  modennTV^orldybreoghtiiite  the  presence  flf  medievai 
societj  by  no  external  inflnenees,  like  the  Ixtemtnre  of  Gceeee,  but  by 
the  natund  evoluikian  of  dements  inToIved  in  the  eontest  between  tl» 
Choroh  and  the  absolute  State.  Itwasat  the  very  dimax  and  sum- 
nut  of  medieTal  history  that  tbos  antagonism  with  a  new  and  strange 
world  first  began.  In  order  to  represent  a  sodety  in  its  summer 
Uoom,  it  is  necessary  to  know  more  than  the  doeoments  of  Aat  age 
anpply,  and  to  stady  the  coarse  by  which,  through  sobordinatentaaesy 
it  has  arriyed  at  the  momoDt  of  its  perfection.  All  the  oantenning 
carrents  that  traTcrse  the  life  of  mankind  during  seTerd  centuries^ 
eonverge  in  the  mighty  eddy  which  is  represented  %  l^e  most  gifted  of 
the  CsBsars,  and  by ihree-<^^  g^watest  of  tfaepopes.  Mr.  Kugtani'i 
Wiok  displays  much  careful  study,  and  a  good  knowiedge  of  thean* 
ma£ate  authwities  on  his  subjeet.  But  his  range  is  too  Bmited  to 
enable  him  to  treat  the  times  he  deals  with  like  a  man  who  is  at 
home  in  them,  and  his  ideae  of  ^oiticism  are  emgnlarly  pnerile.  He 
'  18  therefore  incompetent  to  deal  with  lus  aubject  in  an  oripaal 
BEiannar,  or  with  the  sure  touoh  that  begets  oonfidenoe  in  the  reader. 
Uese  are  the  common  defidendes  of  one  who  embarks  for  the  first 
time  on  the  boundless  sea  of  history;  bnt  they  are  also  all  fanft 
sntTcrsally  characteristic  (xf  our  historians,  wh»  are  accustomed  to 
plunge  into  compodtion  without  any  of  that  severe  prdimhuajr 
training  which  the  professors  of  other  sciences  know  to  be  indi»> 
pensable,  and  without  which  a  history  is  useless.  Oommonly  thef 
phne  themsdves  under  the  gaidanoe  of  a  few  popular  books  and 
.]^!ejadice8,  and  are  led  by  these  in  their  sdeedon  of  extracts  firom 
the  origiaa]  aathorities,  to  which  they  attadi  only  a  secondary  import- 
anoe.  This  indifierenoe  and  yaguenees  is  betrayed  by  Mr.  Kin^tCBi 
in  many  places,  as  when  he  says,  **  any  letter  or  fisct  forwhidi  I  do 
not  £^ye  a  reference  will  be  fcmxid  in  the  SiMoria  DiplomaliM**  (of 
H^iiUard-BrdioUee). 

That  exedlent  work  no  doubt  shortens  marrelloudy  the  labenrs  of 
tiiose  who  write  on  the  Sicilian  Emperor ;  but  Mr.  Kington  e^Mises 
his^own  incompetence  to  appreciate  its  merits  when  he  pays  its 
^uAor  the  laughable  compliment  of  saying  that  his  ^'accuracy  sur- 
passes CTcn  tw  of  Yon  Baum^**]  The  &mou8  G^tddtshie  der 
Mohataiodrfea  may  be  praised  for  ita  elegance,  for  the  abnndaaoe  tof 
information  it  contains,*  lor  the  sympathy  of  the  author  with  his 
jmbject,  or  for  many  other  good  qualities,  but  not  for  aacurai^. 
Wi^  all  its  merits,  it  is  more  notoriously  superfidal  and  inaoourate 
'  than  any  book  oyer  written  by  a  scholar  so  erudite  and  indefiitigafale 
aaitsauUMMr.  Mr.  Ein^n'schoice  of  a  standard  of  criticd  acouraflf 
is  a  lamentable  exposure  of  his  own.  And  this  loose  criticism  is  in- 
evitably followed  by  inadequate  information, ''  Germany,"  he  ssfs, 
''was  for  ten  years  embrdled  in  bloody  wars  which  the  new  Pope  saw 
without  displeasure ;  he  well  knew  th&  tibe  weakness  of  the  Empire  was 
the  opportunity  of  the  Church."    Where  has  Mr.  Kington  discovered 
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that  this  Pontiff  was  aware  of  the  error,  in  which  his  predecessors 
bad  persisted,  of  supporting  to  the  utmost  the  sapremacy  of  the  Em^ 
pire  over  the  world,  and  that  he  rejoiced  at  wan  which  demoralised 
the  people  and  rained  the  Church  t  Is  this  one  of  those  &ct8  to  he 
verified  in  iSieHitioria  DiplcmaUca  f  It  would  have  deaenred,  even 
80,  a  passing  reference  to  some  particular  page.  Men  who  make  a 
charge  so  heinous  are  generally  anxious  to  suj^rt  it  by  some 
evidence,  because  they  Imow  that  such  statements  loosely  made  re« 
coil  on  the  head  of  the  imprudent  assailant  Speaking  of  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  the  author  discovers  in  the  depths  of  lus 
consciousness  the  following  generalities:  "France  was  the  agent 
employed  by*  Innocent  in  tbsit  cruel  business  which  exhibits  the 
Western  Church  in  her  most  glaring  opposition  to  the  teadiing  of 
her  founder.  She  had  indeed  preseived  her  purity  in  the  Ten  Perse- 
cutions; but  when  she  came  forth  from  the  Catacombs  to  the  pes* 
session  of  the  Basilicas,  a  change  for  the  worse  was  soon  remarked. 
Her  doctrines  and  rites  were  no  longer  what  they  had  been  in, 
apostolic  times.  The  lives  of  many  of  the  monks  were  passed  in 
sloth  and  vice.^  Such  trumpeiy  settles  the  claim  of  a  work  to  be 
treated  as  a  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge.  A  man  who 
pretends  to  write  on  the  thirteenth  century,  and  laments  the 
extinction  of  the  Albigenses,  proclaims  his  own  ignorance,  unless  we 
are  to  attribute  the  passage  to  mere  want  of  moral  courage,  or  to  a 
perplexity  not  uncommon  al  the  present  day  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  study  the  realities  of  history,  and  compare  them  with  the  cor* 
rent  ideas  of  their  own  time. 

It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say  that  Mr.  Kington^s  worst  eiTon  are 
in  the  introduetoiy  part  of  his  book,  where,  without  any  show  of 
research,  he  abridges  his  matter  ^m  a  few  superficial  books.  Later 
on,  he  emandpates  himself  in  some  degree  from  the  traditional  pre* 
judices  and  superstitions  of  his  modem  guides,  and  improves  ni 
proportion  as  he  relies  on  the  true  sources  of  information.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  curious  to  know  whether  he  was  acquainted 
with  Schlirrmacher^s  learned  and  accurate  work  on  Frederick.  We 
do  not  remember  that  he  any  where  refers  to  it,  and  yet  in  several 
places  we  are  vividly  reminded  of  Schlirrmacher*s  peculiar  colouring. 
Perhaps  this  may  proceed  from  a  certain  affinity  in  the  character  of 
the  two  writers.  But  if  Mr.  Eangton  did  use  the  work  of  his  better-^ 
informed  contemporary,  he  ought  to  have  acknowledged  it  If  he 
did  not,  he  cannot  escape  the  charge  of  having  overlooked  &r  the 
most  complete  work  that  has  yet  b^n  written  on  his  subject.  He 
possesses  abilities  which  would  be  valuable  to  literature  if  he  would 
team,  by  a  little  of  that  severe  discipline  which  is  needed  to  form  a 
historical  mind,  to  distinguish  not  merely  between  the  more  and  the 
less  probable,  but  between  tmth  and  opinion,  fetct  and  hypothesis,  , 
knowledge  and  prejudice,  and,  in  short,  between  the  dedamatioDfl 
whidi  flatter  and  amuse  an  idle  public,  and  the  severe  research  which 
belongs  to  the  advancement  of  learning. 
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27.  German  Switzerland  has  been  a  nursery  of  great  historians. 
The  famous  history  of  the  Switzers  by  Johannes  Miiller  was  the  first 
work  that  introduced  historical  composition  as  an  art  into  German 
literature,  and  the  most  famous  biography  of  a  medieval  Pope  was 
written  by  Hurter  of  Schaffhausen.  The  constitutional  history  of 
each  canton,  and  the  provincial  and  municipal  patriotism  of  the 
people,  have  furnished  nearly  every  considerable  town  with  a  local 
history.  But  this  very  patriotism  cherished  legends  and  fables  as 
much  as  truth ;  and  traditions  too  unimportant  to  be  carefully  veri- 
fied retained  a  vitality  they  would  have  lost  in  a  larger  scene.  No 
really  critical  revision  of  the  story  of  Switzerland  had  been  attempted 
when,  in  1835,  the  first  result  often  years'  research  was  given  to  the 
world  in  a  little  volume  of  documents,  with  notes,  by  Herr  Kopp.  Their 
author  still  lives  obscurely,  a  professor  in  the  schools  of  Lucerne, 
and  his  fame,  unaided  by  the  attractions  of  a  romantic  subject, 
or  the  merits  of  an  eloquent  style,  has  not  extended  beyond  those 
to /whom  the  details  of  medieval  history  are  a  subject  of  arduous 
study.  Yet  during  the  interval  of  near  thirty  years  from  his  first 
publication  to  that  with  which  he  has  now  completed — a  cycle  of 
Works  extending  over  fifty  important  years  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries — ^Professor  Kopp  has  revolutionised  the  his- 
tory of  his  country  as  completely  as  Niebuhr  did  that  of  Rome, 
and — more  fortunate  than  Niebulu: — has  raised  a  complete  and  im- 
assailable  superstructure  on  a  basis  totally  new.  His  four  volumes, 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  important  dissertations  and  collections 
of  documents  on  Swiss  and  Austrian  transactions,  embrace  the 
whole  period  from  the  elevation  of  a  Swiss  nobleman  to  the  imperial 
throng,  down  to  the  struggle  between  Austria  and  Bavaria  for  the 
empire.  The  arrangement  is  unfortunately  confused.  The  book  has 
a  double  title,  and  ^erefore  an  imperfect  unity.  It  is  at  once  a  his- 
tory of  the  Confederation,  and  a  history  of  the  Bestoration  of  the 
£mpire  by  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  and  its  decline  under  the  princes 
of  other  houses.  The  author  consequently  embraces  the  general 
political  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  age,  and  groups  it  around 
the  fate  of  the  dwellers  on  the  mountains  and  the  li^es  between  the 
Jura  dnd  the  Rhine.  The  incredible  minuteness  of  his  knowledge 
never  deserts  him  in  the  remotest  places,  and  he  is  equally  master  of 
documents  and  chronicles.  But  the  safety  of  his  judgment,  and  his 
mental  grasp,  fail  him  when  he  quits  those  scenes  which  alone  are 
iamiliar  and  congenial  to  him.  His  mind  is  not  cast  in  the  mould 
of  great  historians ;  and  the  grandeur  jof  universal  history  commands 
neither  his  intelligence  nor  his  sympathy.  If  it  is  true,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  declined  a  v^ry  conspicuous  appointment 
at  the  University  of  Vienna,  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  in  which 
he  was  at  home  was  too  circumscribed,  he  showed  a  knowledge  of 
his  p)wer8  of  which  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  regret  the  abey- 
ance in  following  him  over  events  the  spirit  of  which  is  strange  to 
him.  Attachment  to  the  house  of  Habsburg  and  to  the  Holy  See  is 
the  one  thing  that  guides  him  when  he  is  off  his  own  ground. 
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But  within  the  natural  limits  of  his  country  and  his  subject,  his 
information  is  so  exact  and  exhaustive,  his  judgment  so  impaJtUI 
and  unerring,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  work  is  the  best 
that  any  nation  possesses  on  the  origin  of  its  political  independence. 
Few  histories  so  instructive  are  so  painfully  tiresome  to  read.  The 
arraDgement  is  not  good,  and  there  is  no  display  of  reflection  or  orna- 
ment. The  period  is  that  of  Boniface  YIII. ;  and  Professor  Kopp  has 
every  paper  at  his  fingers'  ends  that  emanated  from  that  famous  Pope. 
But  he  forfeits  the  keenness  of  his  critical  vision  when  he  goes  beyond 
the  Alps.  Thus  he  says  (ii.  138)  that  at  the  Jubilee  old  men  betook 
themselves  to  Rome  who  had  made  the  pilgrimage  in  the  year  1200. 
Nobody  can  believe  for  an  instant  that  any  man  but  the  Wandering 
Jew  could  undertake  the  same  journey  twice,  with  an  interval  of  a 
century  between.  The  tale  was  told  at  the  time  when  the  belief  pre- 
vailed among  the  people  that  the  Jubilee  was  not  a  new  institution; 
but  it  bore  all  the  signs  of  a  legend,  and  was  more  marvellous  even 
than  Herr  Kopp  says.  An  old  man  was  found  who  said  that  his 
father  had  brought  him  to  St  Peter's  in  the  year  1200,  when  he  was 
seven  years  old,  and  exhorted  him  to  remember  the  old  custom  when 
the  year  1800  came  round.  Again:  he  tells  us  (ii.  140)  that  Boni- 
face YIIL  was  specially  careful  of  the  liberties  of  the  orders.  Tetany 
Franciscan  or  Domin^'can  writer  of  the  time  could  inform  him  that  • 
the  orders  had  met  with  no  more  determined  enemy  since  they  were 
established.  In  general,  all  that  indicates  the  colouring  and  moye- 
ment  of  opinion  is  overlooked  by  this  cautious  and  matter-of-fact 
writer.  Being  a  man  of  no  imagination,  but  profound  learning,  be 
has  the  merit  of  having  in  former  writings  demolished  the  legend 
of  Tell;  and  the  most  conspicuous  thing  about  the  present  volame 
is,  that  it  relates  the  events  of  the  period  of  Tell  without  mendoning 
his  name  in  the  text,  and  speaks  of  Gesler  only  to  show  that  he  never 
existed.  The  great  achievement  of  the  audior  is  to  have  shown . 
that  self-government  really  subsisted  in  the  Four  Cantons  long  before 
the  period  of  the  meeting  at  GrtitlL  . 

28.  The  life  of  Savonarola  by  Yillari  is  far  the  best  of  the 
majiy  that  have  appeared  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  surpasses 
in  i^mpleteness  even  that  by  Marchese,  though  it  is  written  with, 
less  historic  tact  than  the  work  of  the  illustrious  Dominican.  It  has 
settled  many  disputed  questions  with  sound  criticism,  and  has  added 
considerably  to  the  mass  of  documents  already  knovm  regarding  the 
period  of  which  it  treats.  A  certain  laxity  in  the  mode  of  quotation 
is  perhaps  its  principal  de&ct.  The  English  translation  by  Mr. 
Homer  has  been  made  under  the  eyes  of  the  author,  and  embodies 
some  of  his  corrections,  while  omitting  many  documents.  To  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Homer  it  must  be  said,  that  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  led  to  undertake  the  labour  by  that  marvellous  delusion 
which  made  one  of  the  most  specifically  and  .even  intolerantly  Ca- 
tholic heroes  of  medieval  times  a  favourite  with  Protestants*  He 
has  reproduced,  apparently  with  fidelity  and  without  cavil,  Fro- 
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feasor  Villari's  thorougli  vindication  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Savonarola  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  ;  and  we  read  in  the  translation  of  the 
author's  excellent  introduction,  which  contains  a  critical  review  of 
the  previous  biographies :  '^  He  has  been  proved  to  have  been  essen- 
tially Catholic,  and  in  that  light  we  have  portrayed  him''  (i.  p. 
xxxiv).  The  Florentines  who  sympathised  with  the  Reformation 
were  men  of  a  very  different  school  from  that  of  San  Marco.  Guic- 
ciardini  says  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  his  political  aphorisms :  ^'  II 
grado  che  ho  avuto  con  piii  pontefici  m'  ha  necessitato  k  amare  per 
il  particolare  mio  la  grandezza  loro,  e  se  non  fiissi  questo  rispetto, 
avrei  amato  Martino  Lutero  quanto  me  medesimo,  non  per  libe- 
rarmi  dalle  leggi  indotte  dalla  religione  crisdana  nel  modo  che  k 
interpretata  e  intesa  communemente,  ma  per  vedere  ridurre  questa 
caterva  di  scelerati  a'  termini  debiti,  cioe  a  restare  o  senza  vizii  o 
senza  autorit^."  The  statement  that  Luther  published  a  work  of 
Savonarola  in  the  year  1573  is  probably  a  mere  misprint. 

To  Catholics  who  endeavour  to  learn  the  spirit  of  their  Church 
from  her  history,  there  is  a  profound  interest  in  the  career  and  the 
fate  of  Savonarola,  whom  Marchese  calls  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
modems.  It  has  been  sometimes  an  effective  argument  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  that  she  exaggerates  so  excessively  the 
principle  of  authority  as  to  make  the  will  of  a  wicked  Pope  binding 
on  the  consciences,  or  at  least  on  the  acts,  of  the  faithful;  and  that 
even  Alexander  YI.  exercised  a  power  which  it  was  in  all  cases  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  obey.  And  there  will  always  be  those  among 
the  Catholics  themselves  who  will  eagerly  plead  guilty  to  the  charge, 
and  assist  in  imposing  this  falsehood  on  consciences,  and  affixing 
this  dishonour  on  the  Church.  Without  some  such  case  as  that  of 
Galileo,  it  might  be  difficult  to  define  the  practical  limits  of  infalli- 
bility; the  authority  of  the  Church  might  be  mixed  up  with  a  con- 
fused claim  to  decide  truths  which  are  not  those  of  religion ;  and 
Catholics  might  err  grievously  in  attributing  properties  to  her  which 
she  does  not  possess,  and  the  claim  of  which  would  afford  an  unfailing 
opportunity  of  triumph  to  adversaries.  So,  too,  the  fate  of  Savona- 
rola is  an  instance  of  the  justice  done  by  the  Church  without  respect 
of  persons.  By  St.  'Philip  he  was  reverenced  as  a  saint,  and  in 
the  order  his  intercession  was  invoked.  His  office  has  been  lately 
printed,  and  circulated  in  a  small  number  of  copies.  Professor 
Villaii  has  passed  this  over  in  his  book ;  but  he  has  written  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Homer,  which  is  given  in  the  translation,  in  which  he  speaks 
with  scoffing  contempt  of  those  who  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  Savo- 
narola. It  is  strange  that  he  should  be  so  anxious  to  deny  the 
highest  praise  he  could  afford  to  one  whom  he  so  much  honours. 

29.  Unlike  many  ofthe  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  the  first  volume 
of  the  Colonial  Series  presents  few  points  of  general  historical  interest) 
and  will  be  of  value  only,  for  a  veqr  minute  study  ofthe  history  of 
our  trade  with  Eastem  Asia.  The  first  document  is  a  letter  from 
King  £mmanuel  of  Portugal  to  the  Pope,  describing  the  exploits  of 
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the  great  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  in  India,  and  his  scheme  for  open* 
ing  a  channel  for  the  Nile  into  the  Red  Sea  on  the  Abyssinian  coast. 
"  He  received  an  embassy  from  Prester  John,  who  requested  him  to 
cross  the  Red  Sea,  and  unite  with  himself  in  war  against  the  infidels. 
He  has  sent  home  to  the  king  a  large  iragment  of  the  wood  of  the 
true  cross,  and  asks  to  have  some  clever  workmen,  in  order  that  he 

may  divert  the  Nile  from  the  country  of  the  Sultan It  maj 

therefore  be  expected  that  Grod's  favour  will  attend  Albuquerque  in 
his  attempts  upon  the  Red  Sea,  when  he  will  shut  the  door  on  the 
conunerce  of  the  Saracens.  He  will  effect  a  union  with  Prester  John, 
and,  raising  the  standard  of  the  cross,  inflict  a  blow  upon  Mahomet- 
anismJ*  A  hundred  years  later,  the  commerce  of  Portugal  falls  off 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  Spain,  "  Great  good  might  now  be 
done  with  English  shipping,  the  coming  of  which  is  much  wished 
for,  the  people  being  debarred  from  trade.'*  We  wonder  that  the 
editor  should  not  have  been  startled  at  finding  the  following  circum- 
stance in  a  letter  written  in  1613:  ''The  Portugal  city  of  Damaun 
besieged,  and  orders  given  to  seize  all  Portugals  and  their  goods ; 
their  church-doors  sealed  up,  and  the  exercise  of  their  religion  for- 
bidden. Xavier  the  great  Jesuit,  who  was  before  loved  by  the  kii^, 
imprisoned"  (p.  316).  The  Spanish  government  appears  to  have 
seen  with  indiflerence  the  declining  prosperity  of  its  detested  subjects. 
''  The  wisest  in  Madrid,'*  writes  Digby  in  1615,  ''are  of  opinion  that 
they  hazard  losing  the  greatest  part  of  what  the  Portugals  hold  in 
those  countries,  trade  having  infinitely  decayed,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  grown  so  extreme  poor,  that  they  will  be  scarcely  able  to  • 
send  succours  thither ;'  the  Spaniards  little  troubled  with  these  niis- 
fortunes,  not  apt  to  relieve  them"  (p.  412).  Lemos,  the  well-known 
patron  of  Lope  and  Cervantes,  explained  without  disguise  to  Come- 
wallys  the  prohibitive  colonial  policy  of  Spain.  "  The  accesst  of 
French,  Grermans,  Hollanders,  and  English  had  sown  among  the 
people  of  those  parts,  but  newly  seasoned  with  the  Catholic  faith, 
such  a  mixture  and  confiision  of  diversity  of  sects  and  opinions  as, 
once  tasted,  were  hardly  possible  to  be  rooted  out;  the  case  for  traffic 
and  navigation  was  far  different  from  that  of  other  parts  of  the  world; 
these  dominions  being  by  right  and  possession  theirs,  by  the  rule 
ofnations  they  would  appropriate  them  to  themselves  and  exclude 
others;  they  were  resolved  never  to  take  them  for  friends,  nor  allow 
them  for  traders  that  should  resort  thither"  (p.  158).  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  this  policy  was  as  wise  as  the  English  navi- 
gation-laws. The  guardianship  assumed  by  Spain  over  &e  subject 
nations  was  incompatible  with  the  opeoing  of  the  trade.  If  it  had 
been  understood  as  a  temporary  precaution,  it  would  not  have  G<]n- 
tributed,  as  it  ultimately  did,  to  the  decay  and  loss  of  the  oolonyai 
empire.  This  volume  is  full  of  instances  of  the  jealousy  which  the 
European  nations  showed  of  each  other  in  the  East.  All  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  the  Dutch  were  the  worst  For  instance,  we  read 
in  1615  of  a  "  pitiful  tragedy  played  at  Macassar  by  the  Hollanders, 
who  murdered  the  king's  most  dearly  loved  nephew,  more  like  c^- 
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nibals  than  Christians ;  vow  of  the  king  that  no  Christians  should 
ever  trade  in  his  country  again,  all  the  Pbrtugals  commanded  hence  ; 
through  Cokajne,  and  iJie  wise  management  of  Ball,  the  English  are 

allowed  to  trade The  Dutch  will  never  be  entertained  there 

again,  and  are  exceedingly  hated  both  at  the  Moluccas,  Banda,  and 
all  these  parts  ;  the  Bandanese  will  lose  their  lives  before  they  will 
be  under  the  Hollanders'*  (p.  419).  How  this  dislike  of  each  other, 
which  appears  to  justify  the  acts  of  the  Spaniards,  but  in  reality  pro- 
ceeded from  them,  checked  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  East, 
may  be  gathered  from  many  parts  of  this  correspondence.  The  most 
important  information  relates  to  the  Japan  missions,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  1618.  Mr.  Sainsbury  cites  in  his  preface  several  facts  to 
show  with  what  care  the  East  India  Company  provided  for  religious 
worship  in  the  East,  though  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  they 
were  very  desirous  not  to  increase  the  confrision  of  sects  of  which 
the  Spaniards  complained ;  for  Mr.  Leske  is  sent  to  Surat, "  where  he 
may  oppose  the  Jesuits,  who  are  busy  there"  (p.  xlix.). 

30.  Mr.  Mayor's  edition  of  The  Scholemaster  is  a  reprint  verbatim 

of  a  very  curious  and  little-known  work  on  education  (chiefly  classical), 

first  printed  in  1570  ;  "  by  John  Daye,  dwelling  over  Aldersgate." 

It  was  republished  in  1571,  but  Mr.  Mayor  has  only  used  the  latei 

edition  for  occasionally  correcting  the  first.     The  editor,  who  is  a 

most  accomplished  scholar  both  in  classical  learning  and  antiquarian 

"lore,  has  added  at  the  end  of  the  volume  a  considerable  number  of 

ndtes,  a  glossary  of  the  more  quaint  words,  and  a  complete  index. 

As'  JEi  living  picture  of  the  times,  and  as  indicating,  in  a  kind  of 

desultory  and  gossiping  way,  the  feelings  of  the  difierent  parties  in 

'  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  this  volume  is  exceedingly  in- 

•  ^tructive  and  interesting.     Ascham  was  tutor  to  the  Queen,  whom 

'  he  had  contrived  to  indoctrinate  with  just  enough  of  classical  learn- 

<»ing  to  make  her  a  pedant.     He  seems  to  be  a  stanch  adherent  to 

the  reformed  doctrines  ;  but  perhaps  his  language  is  to  a  certain 

degree  influenced  by  his  position  at  court,  for  there  are  instances 

when'  he  seems  inclined  to  speak  more  fairly  of  the  Catholic  side 

than  one  might  have  expected. 

Ascham  was  a  fellow  of  tSt.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  he 
*- gives  a  pleasing  anecdote  of  the  then  Master,  Dr.  Nicholas  Medcalfe. 
This  worthy  divine,  himself  a  Catholic  and  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
College,  both  in  respect  of  its  learning  and  its  revenues,  seems  to  have 
/been not  only  tolerant  but  charitable:  "There was  none  so  poore," 
says  Ascham  (p.  160),  "if  he  had  either  wil  to  goodnes,orwit  to  learn- 
ing, that  could  lacke  being  there,  or  should  depart  from  thence  for 
•  any  need.   I  am  witnes  my  selfe,  that  mony  [money]  many  tymes  was 
'  brought  into  yong  mens  studies  by  strangers  whom  they  knew  not. 
In  which  doing,  this  worthy  Nicoiaus  folowed  the  steppes  of  good  olde 
tS,  NicolauSf  that  learned  Bishop.     He  was  a  Papist  in  deede,  but 
would  to  God,   amongst  all  us  Prgtestants  I  might  once  see  but 
one,  that  would  winne  like  praise  in  doing  like  good  for  the  advance- 
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ment  of  learning  and  vertue.  And  yet,  though  he  were  a  Papist,  if 
anj  jong  man,  given  to  new  learning  (as  thej  termed  it),  went 
beyond  his  fellowes  in  witte,  labor,  and  towardnes,  eyen  the  same 
neyther  lacked  open  praise  to  encorage  him,  nor  private  exhibition 
to  mainteyne  hym,  as  worthy  Syr  I.  Cheke^  if  he  were  aUve, 
would  beare  good  witnes,  and  so  can  many  mo."  Again,  he  tells  ns ! 
*'  And  being  a  boy,  new  Bachelor  of  arte,  I  chanced  amonges  my 
companions  to  speake  against  the  Pope:  which  matter  was  than  in 
every  man's  mouth.— This  hapned  the  same  tyme,  when  I  stoode 
to  be  fellow  there :  my  taulke  came  to  D.  MedccUfea  eare :  I  vaa 
called  before  the  seniores:  and  ailer  grevous  rebuke  and  some  pun- 
ishment, open  warning  was  geven  to  all  the  felowes,  none  to  be  so 
bardie  to  geve  me  his  voice  at  that  election.  And  yet  for  all  those 
open  threates,  the  good  father  himselfe  privilie  procured,  that  I 
should  even  than  be  chosen  felow.  But  the  election  being  done,  he 
made  countenance  of  great  discontentation  thereat.  This  good  ihans 
goodnes  and  fatherlie  discretion  used  towardes  me  that  one  day, 
shall  never  out  of  my  remembrance  all  the  dayes  of  my  life." 

Ascham  was  afterwards  Greek  Professor  and  Public  Orator  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign.  He  was  a  very  excellent  and  extensively  read  classical 
scholar;  and  the  feeling  is  irresistible,  on  reading  his  ScholemasteTf 
that  very  few  scholars  of  the  present  day  could  compete  with  him  in 
the  raiige,  the  accuracy,  or  the  minuteness  of  his  Greek  and  Latin 
scholarship. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  his  programme  of  education  is  his 
strong  recommendation  of  gentle  treatment ;  and  he  shrewdly  ob- 
serves that,  as  a  general  rule,  those  most  distinguished  in  after  lifb 
are  not  those  who.  are  "  sharp"  at  school,  "  In  verie  deede,"  he  says 
(p.  29),  "fond  scholemasters,  by  feare,  do  beate  into  them  the  hatred 
of  learning,  and  wise  riders',  by  jentle  allurements,  do  breed  up  nn 
them  the  love  of  riding.  They  finde  feare  and  bondage  in  scholes ; 
they  feele  libertie  and  freedome  in  stables  :  which  causeth  them, 
utterlie  to  abhorre  the  one,  and  most  gladlie  to  haunt  the  other.'' 
Again  (p.  30) :  "  For,  beate  a  child,  if  be  daunce  not  well,  and 
cherish  him,  though  he  learn  not  well:  ye  shall  have  him,  unidliing 
to  go  to  daunce,  and  glad  to  go  to  his  booke.  Knocke  him  alwaies 
when  he  draweth  his  shaft  ill,  and  favor  him  againe,  though  he  fant 
at  his  booke,  ye  shall  have  hym  verie  loth  to  be  in  the  field,  and 
verie  willing  to  be  in  the  schole." 

There  is  a  well-known  anecdote  about  the  unfortunate  young 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  Platonic  studies.  Ascham^s  account  b 
this :  *'  Before  I  went  into  Germanic,  I  came  to  Brod^ate  in 
Lecetershire,  to  take  my  leave  of  that  noble  ladie  Jane  Grey^  to  whom 
I  was  exceding  moch  beholdinge.  Hir  parentes,  the  Duke  and  the 
Duches,  with  all  the  houshould,  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen,  were 
huntinge  in  the  Parke :  I  founds  her,  in  her  Chamber,  readinge 
Pkaedon  PlatonU  in  Greeke,  and  that  with  as*moch*delite,  as  wm 
jentleman  wold  read  a  merie  tale  in  Bocase.    After  salutaticm,  and 
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dewtie  done,  with  som  other  taulke,  I  asked  hir  whie  she  wold 
leese  soch  pastime  in  the  Parke?  Smiling  she  answered  me  ;  I 
wisse,  all  their  sporte  in  the  Parke  is  but  a  shadoe  to  that  pleasure 
that  I  find  in  Plato :  alas  good  folke,  they  never  felt,  what  trewe 
pleasure  ment.  And  howe  came  jou,  Madame,  quoth  I,  to  this 
deepe  knowledge  of  pleasure,  and  what  did  chieflie  allure  you  unto  it: 
seinge,  not  many  women,  but  verie  fewe  men  hare  atteined  thereunto  ? 
I  will  tell  you,  quoth  she,  and  tell  you  a  truth,  which  perchance 
ye  will  menrell  at.  One  of  the  greatest  benefites,  that  ever  God  gave 
me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharpe  and  severe  Parentes,  and  so  jende  a 
Bcholemaster.  For  when  I  am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother, 
whether  I  speake,  kepe  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eate,  drinke,  be 
merie,  or  sad,  be  sowyng,  plaiyng,  dauncing,  or  doing  any  thing  els,  I 
must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  soch  weight,  mesure,  and  number,  even  so 
perfitelie  as  God  made  the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharplie  taunted, 
80  cruellie  threatened,  yea  presentHe  some  tymes,  with  pinches, 
nippes,  and  bobbes,  and  other  waies,  which  I  will  not  name,  for  the 
honor  I  beare  them,  so  without  measure  misordered,  that  I  thinke 
my  selfe  in  hell,  till  tyme  cum,  that  I  must  go  to  M,  Elmers  who 
teacheth  me  so  jentlie,  so  pleasantlie,  with  soch  faire  allurementes  to 
learning,  that  I  thinke  all  the  tyme  nothing,  whiles  I  am  with  him" 
(p.  ^S). 

Ascham's  estimate  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  book-learning  (though 
one  can  hardly  trust  it)  goes  even  beyond  that  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
^  I  beleve,"  he  says  (p.  63),  '*  that  beside  her  perfit  readines  in 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  here  now  at  Wind- 
sore  more  Greeke  every  day  than  some  Prebendarie  of  this  Chirch 
doth  read  Latin  in  a  whole  weeke."  He  evidently  was  not  joking, 
even  if  (which  is  &r  more  likely)  he  was  flattering.  He  adds,  ''And 
that  which  is  most  praise  worthie  of  all,  within  the  walles  of  her 
.pxivie  chamber  she  hath  obteyned  that  excellencie  of  learnyng,  to 
understand,  speake,  and  write,  both  wittely  with  head,  and  faire  with 
hand,  as  scarse  one  or  two  rare  wittes  in  both  the  Universities  have 
in  meny  yeares  reached  unto/' 

The  banishment  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  persecution  of 
nonconforming  Catholics  under  Edward  YL,  had  left  a  compara- 
tively unlearned  body  of  priests  to  hold  the  dignities  and  emoluments 
under  Mary.  Ascham  is  sufficiently  severe  on  ''  those  hevie  tymes 
and  that  grevous  change  that  chanced,  an.  1553,  whan  mo  perfite 
Bcholers  were  dispersed  from  thence  [Cambridge]  in  one  moneth, 
than  many  yeares  can  reare  up  againe.  For,  whan  Aper  de  Sylva 
[a  nickname  for  the  Pope]  had  passed  the  seas  and  fastned  his 
foote  againe  in  England  not  onely  the  two  faire  groves  of  learning 
in  England  were  eyther  cut  up  by  the  roote,  or  troden  downe  to 
the  ground  and  wholelie  went  to  wracke,  but  the  yong  spring 
there,  and  everie  where  else,  was  pitifully  nipt  and  overtroden  by 
very  beastes.  And  therefor^  did  som  of  them  at  Cambrige 
(whom  I  will  not  namff  openlie)  cause  hedge  priestes  fette  out  of 
the  contrie,'  to  be  made  feUowes  in  the  Universitie  ;  saying  in  their 
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talke  privilie,  and  declaring  by  their  deedes  openlie,  that  he  was 
felow  good  enough  for  their  tjme,  if  he  could  were  a  gowne  and  a- 
tipet  cutnlie,  and  have  hys  crowne  shome  faire  and  roundlie,  and 
could  tume  his  Portesse  and  pie  [breviary  and  directory]  readilie.** 
This  passage  shows  how  easily  even  a  great  scholar  and  a  learned 
man  can  fall  into  the  ribaldry  of  the  day,  when  once  he  makes  him-' 
self  a  partisan,  especially  in  a  religious  dispute. 

It  appears  that  a  large  number  of  English  gentlemen  of  the  old 
Catholic  families,  being  debarred  from  Catholic  education  at  home, 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeking  it  in  Italy.  It  is  really  curious  to  note 
Ascham's  wrath  at  this  practice.  He  calls  them  lialianati,  and 
accuses  them  of  every  profligacy  and  immorality  learnt  in  Italy. 
'<  If  some  yet  do  not  well  understand,  what  is  an  English  man 
Italianated,  I  will  plainlie  tell  him.  He  that  by  living  and  traveling 
in  Italie  bringeth  home  into  England,  out  of  Ittdie  the  Religion,  the 
learning,  the  policie,  the  experience,  the  maners  of  Italie.  That  is 
to  say,  for  EeHgion,  Papistrie  or  worse :  for  leamyng,  lesse  com- 
monly than  they  caned  out  with  them:  for  pollicie,  a  factious 
hart,  a  discoursing  head,  a  mynde  to  medle  in  all  mens  matters  s 
for  experience,  plentie  of  new  mischieves  never  knoWne  in  England 
before  :  for  manners,  varietie  of  vanities  and  chaunge  of  filthy  lyving** 
(p.  79).  In  this  style,  but  with  a  vagueness  which  shows  that  he 
had  nothing  definite  to  say,  our  schoolmaster  rambles  on,  page  after 
page.  He  concludes  thus  (p.  87):  '*  I  was  once  in  Italie  my  selfe: 
but  I  thanke  God,  my  abode  there  was  but  ix  dayes :  And  yet  I 
sawe  in  that  litle  tyme,  in  one  Citie,  more  libertie  to  sinne,  than 
ever  I  hard  tell  of  in  our  noble  Citie  of  London  in  ix  yeare.  I  sawe, 
it  was  there  as  free  to  sinne,  not  onlie  without  all  punishment,  but 
also  without  any  man's  marking,  as  it  is  free  in  the  Citie  of  London 
to  chose  without  all  blame,  whether  a  man  lust  to  weare  Shoo  or 
pantocle  [slipper].** 

The  truth  is,  that  though  the  morality  of  Some  was  assuredly 
not  of  the  highest  during  t^e  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  centmy, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Aretino,  it  was  by  no  means  improved  by  a 
large  influx  of  semi-Protestantised  English,  who  laughed  at  the  old 
religion,  and  did  not  practise  the  new.  Ascham  himself  quotes  a 
proverb  current  in  Rome,  which  pretty  clearly  shows  the  sort  of 
stufl^many  of  these  English  residents  were  made  of:  EngUee  ItaUm- 
ato  e  undiabolo  incamato.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ascham 
took  a  strong  party  view  of  the  religious  questions  that  agitated 
society  in  his  time  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  to  his  influence  was 
due  much  of  the  bitter  spirit  which  Elizabeth  exhibited  against  hsr 
Catholic  subjects.  The  editor  of  this  work  has  shown  great  erudition 
in  the  historical  notes  with  which  he  has  enriched  the  present 
volume. 

81.  M.  Baschet  has  spent  Bye  years  among  the  well-arranged 
archives  of  Venice,  and  has  collected  materials  for  a'  large  mtfnber 
of  important  works.   The  first  volume  on  the  sixteenth  cetitui^  is  vety 
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disappointing.  It  contains  a  general  account  of  tlie  value  of  those 
well-known  archives  which  have  furnished  so  many  useful  publica- 
tions in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  filled  with  extracts  translated 
into  French,  mostly  from  works  already  published.  We  are  more 
curious  to  see  the  volumes  which  the  author  promises  on  Sixtus  Y., 
on  the  secret  acts  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  on  the  conversations  of 
ambassadors  with  Richelieu;  all  of  which  are  likely  to  throw  great 
light  on  the  difficult  art  of  reigning,  as  practised  by  its  most  con- 
summate masters.  For  M.  Baschet  will  not  confine  himself  to  those 
comprehensive  ReUxtUms  which  the  envoys  delivered  cm  their  return  to 
Venice.  Readers  of  Mr.  Rawdon  BroMm's  translation  of  the  despatches 
ofGiustinian  know  how  much  more  instruction  is  to  be  derived  from 
such  ordinary  correspondence  than  from  the  innumerable  papers  of 
the  other  kind  published  by  Alberi,  Tommaseo,  and  others.  Per- 
haps the  most  valuable  of  all  the  works  founded  on  these  documents 
is  the  Storia  Arcana,  which  has  been  compiled  in  a  series  of  volumes 
by  the  Venetian  librarian,  on  the  states  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. If  that  collection  is  approached  in  interest  and  novelty  by 
fi,  Baschet^s  future  volumes,  he  may  be  pardoned  the  trivial  book- 
making  with  which  he  has  begun.  Many  Relcuioni  have  been 
printed  from  time  to  time  in  commemoration  of  a  marriage,  when  it 
has  been  intended  to  illustrate  the  glories  of  one  of  the  families.  A 
complete  catalogue  of  these  would  be  worth  more  to  the  student  than 
the  six  hundred  pages  before  us. 

At  p.  555  the  author  alludes  to  a  letter  from  Coligny  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly» 
It  was  seized  by  Queen  Catherine,  and  betrayed  to  the  court  the 
desiga  of  the  Huguenots  to  massacre  the  Catholics.  But  M.  Baschet 
remarks,  that  at  the  date  at  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written,  June  15th,  1572,  the  admiral  was  in  favour  at  court,  and 
was  arranging  with  the  king  a  Spanish  war.  The  words,  '^  nous 
serous  prSt^  pour  septembre,*'  might  therefore  allude  to  this.  But 
the  letter  is  not  yet  published ;  and  the  gentleman  in  whose  hands  it 
lay  was  not  believed  to  be  aware  of  the  value  of  genuine  and  ungarbled 
documents.  In  his  work,  L'Eglise  et  la  Revolution  he  published  ex- 
tracts in  French  from  the  Italian  memoirs  of  Consalvi,  which  he 
alaimed  to  possess.  -It  is  obvious  that  the  publication  of  the  text 
itself  would  have  been,  far  more  interesting  than  all  M.  Cr6tineau- 
Joly  could  possibly  make,  of  it;  and  there  is  reason  for  surprise  that 
the  existence  of  any  authentic  manuscript  of  the  kind  should  be  a 
matter  of  serious  doubt  to  those  who  are  most  solicitous  for  the  good 
fame  of  the  court  which  the  cardinal  served  so  ably.' 

32.  The  mystery  of  Don  Carlos  is  at  length  pretty  well  settled  by 
the  researches  of  M.  Charles  de  Moiiy,  whose  impartiality  and  saga- 
city justify  us  in  forming  high  expectations  of  the  service  he  may 
render  to  literature  when  practice  has  made  him  more  expert  in  the 
use  of  his  pen,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials.  The  result 
is  an  unsought  but  complete  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  Philip,  and 
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it  illustrates  the  coldness  and  caution  of  his  character.  The  indica- 
tions of  deficiency  in  the  mind  of  his  son  very  early  in  life  caused  him 
serious  alarm ;  and  there  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  necessity  of 
penetrating  beneath  the  surface  in  an  enquiry  of  this  kind.  On  the 
SOth  of  October  1558,  the  chief  almoner,  Osorio,  writes  to  the  king^ 
"  The  prince  improves  in  all  respects  more  than  I  can  say.**  On  the 
same  day  the  preceptor,  Onorato  Juan,  whom  Mr.  Motley  oddly  calls 
the  Honourable  John,  writes  as  follows:  '*  I  regret  to  say  that  he  does 
not  improve  as  much  as  I  should  wish.  The  cause  to  which  I  attri- 
bute this  backwardness  will  be  made  known  to  your  majeaty  some 

day,  when  you  see  his  highness I  am  deeply  grieved  that  his 

progress  should  not  be  in  proportion  with  that  of  his  earlier  years. 
But  I  will  not  cast  more  gloom  on  your  majesty  to-day,  inasmuch  as 
this  and  many  other  things  cannot  be  remedied  until  you  see  to  them 
yourself*  (p.  21).    At  the  time  when  this  mysterious  letter  was  writ- 
ten the  prince  was  in  his  thirteenth  year.     M.  de  Molly  demolishes 
with  superfluous  fulness  the  conjecture  of  Prescott  and  De  Castro, 
that  Don  Carlos  had  an  inclination  towards  Protestantism,  and  shows 
that  his  fiuth  was  never  shaken  or  even  suspected.     He  also  throws 
aside,  with  decisive  brevity,  some  statements  of  M.  M^iim^  (p.  4), 
and  of  Mr.  Motley,  who  "  often  accepts  anecdotes  respecting  Dan 
Carlos,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence*'  (p.  124).     The  real  explana- 
tion of  what  occurred  is,  that  the  mental  and  physical  organisation  of 
the  prince  was  defective,  and  that  the  consequences  were  fatal  when 
he  reached  the  age  of  manhood.     M.  de  Motly's  statements  and  con- 
jectures are  supported  by  a  secret  pajper  written  by  Philip  on  the  12th 
of  S^tember  1564,  which  has  just  been  published  (DolUnger,  Doku- 
menu  zur  Oeschichte  KcarCa  F.,  FhiUpp^s  IL,  und  ihrer  Zed,  p.  565). 
When  it  became  certain  that  Don  Carlos  was  unfit  to  reign,  hii 
&ther  was  compelled  to  take  precautions  against  a  disputed  succession, 
and  the  chance  that  the  claims  of  Don  Carlos  might  bie  made  a  pretext 
for  discord  and  civil  war;  and  it  is  shown  that  no  rigour  was  used 
which  it  was  possible  to  avoid.     The  infante  died  in  prison,  after 
having  implored  the  forgiveness  and  the  blessing  of  his  fiither.    ''  On 
the  morning  of  the  21st  of  July  the  prince  had  asked  for  his  con- 
fessor.    The  approach  of  death,  the  solemn  gravity  of  those  who 
watch  by  the  bed  of  the  dying,  and  his  extreme  physical  weakness, 
had  calmed  the  unhappy  Don  Carlos,  and  his  soul  already  tasted  that 

£nal  serenity  which  soAens  the  bitterness  of  the  last  hour 

During  the  night  before  the  vigil  of  St.  James,  the  infante  suddenly 
interrupted  the  prayers  which  they  were  saying  round  his  bed,  and 
asked  ^e  hour.  They  told  him  it  was  not  yet  midnight.  He  was 
silent,  and  went  on  praying  with  the  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  for 
some  moments  nothing  was  heard  in  the  room  but  the  voice  of  the 
priest  reading  the  words  of  prayer.  The  physician  had  retired;  there 
was  no  one  near  the  agonising  prince  but  the  gentlemen  in  his  service 
and  Father  Diego  de  Chaves.  Don  Carlos  again  raised  himself  up  li 
few  minutes  later^  and  again  asked  what  was  the  hour.  The  day 
which  was  to  be  the  last  of  his  melancholy  life  had  begun;  it  waa 
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past  midnight.  The  infante,  on  receiving  this  replj,  munnnred, '  It 
is  time.'  Like  his  grandfather  Charles  Y.  who,  ten  years  before,  at 
the  last  moment,  had  pronounced  the  same  words,  Don  Carlos  felt 
that  he  was  dying.  He  commanded  a  lighted  candle  to  be  placed  in 
his  hand,  and  turning  to  his  confessor,  with  a  voice  broken  by  the 
emotion  and  the  agony  of  dying,  *■  Help  me,  my  father,*  he  said ; 
and  added,  whilst  he  beat  his  breast,  some  words  which  grew  more 
and  more  confused. — Greatness  and  glory  had  been  promised  him  from 
his  cradle ;  and  then  his  reason  wanders,  his  body  grows  weak,  he 
becomes  an  object  of  terror  to  some,  of  shame  to  others,  and  the 
highest  human  dignity,  all  that  wondJerful  assemblage  of  power  and 
of  pride,  which  woidd  for  so  many  others  have  been  a  pedestal,  only 
served  to  make  of  him,  poor  miserable,  pale,  and  trembling  prince, 
one  of  those  historical  figures  before  which  posterity  hesitates  between 
pity  and  disdain"  (pp.  296,  298,  307). 

33.  The  first  volume  of  Dollinger's  collection  of  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  six  last  centuries  consists  entirely  of  documents  from 
Spanish  archives  on  the  period  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  H.,  copied 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Heine.  Some  notices  and  frag- 
ments were  published  at  the  time  ;  and  Heine  printed  one  most  in- 
teresting volimie  containing  the  letters  of  Loaisa,  Archbishop  of 
Seville,  and  formerly  confessor  of  Charles  Y.  He  was  preparing 
another  volume,  when  he  was  killed  at  Berlin,  in  1848.  The  manu- 
scripts now  published  were  transferred  by  his  brother  to  their  editor. 
Each  document  is  preceded  by  a  short  abstract  of  its  contents,  by 
Dr.  Friedrich,  a  writer  very  favourably  known  by  his  works  on  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  fifteenth  century.  These  headings  are 
excessively  brief,  and  do  not  always  give  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  documents.  We  shoidd  also  be  disposed  to  complain 
of  the  peculiar  way  of  spelling  names.  Thus,  the  Spanish  Cardinal 
Pacheco  is  always  called  Pacecco,  in  the  contents ;  and  Plombin  is 
used  for  Piombino,  of  which  it  is  the  Spanish  form.  Again,  it  is 
hardly  fair  that  all  readers  should  be  expected  to  recognise  unaided 
the  name  of  a  great  Austrian  house  in  the  words  Die  Tristan,  The 
brother  of  Dr.  Heine  appears  to  have  made  it  a  condition,  that  the 
whole  of  the  papers  copied  should  be  given;  and  for  this  reason, 
probably,  some  documents  are  included  which  are  not  new.  The 
Oratio  habita  ab  oratore  Qalto^  at  Passau,  in  the  year  1552  (p.  196), 
was  already  published  by  Sleidanus;  and  it  is  quoted  in  such  common 
books  as  Menzers  Modern  History  of  the  Germans  (ii.  230),  and 
Buchholtz's  History  of  Ferdinand  I.  (vii.  93). 

Nevertheless  the  collection  is  of  the  most  signal  importance  for 
the  whole  period  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  negotiations  of 
which  it  was  the  o])ject  between  the  emperor  and  the  papal  court, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  policy  of  Philip 
n.  Sixty  documents  relate  to  the  affairs  of  the  council,  and  no  less 
than  fifteen  to  the  conclave  of  Pius  lY.  The  Spanish  ambassador, 
Mendoza,  reports  that  when  the  council  was  sitting  at  Bologna,  Paul 
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ni.  said  that  two  errors  had  been  already  committed,  one  in  opening 
the  council,  the  other  in  removing  it ;  and  that  he  feared  he  should 
be  obliged  to  commit  a  third  by  moving  it  back  to  Trent  (p.  79). 
There  is  an  odd  story,  that  he  was  induced  on  one  occasion  to  remain 
at  Rome  by  the  advice  of  all  the  physicians  and  astrologers  (p  91). 
When  th&  fathers  met  again,  in  1561,  we  find  Pius  IV.  imploring 
Philip  to  send  the  Spanish  bishops  betimes,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  French,  many  of  whom  he  considered  heretics, 
and  more  particularly  Cardinal  Guise.  Me  dijo,  writes  the  envoy, 
in  cipher,  para  que  lo  escribiese  a  V.  M,  que  d  Cardenal  de  Lorrena 
estaba  danado  y  era  heregcy  o  de  he  protestantee,  por  hahlar  con  mas 
honesto  vocablo  (p.  349).  It  was  expected  that  the  French  party 
would  try  to  rescind  some  of  the  previous  decrees,  and  especially 
those  on  justification  (p.  361).  The  alarm  caused  by  the  progress 
of  Protestantism  in  France  was  so  great  that  in  1563  the  Pope 
began  to  strengthen  all  his  important  fortresses,  and  supply  them 
with  munitions  of  war.  But  while  he  thought  he  could  defend  bis 
Italian  dominions  with  the  aid  of  his  allies,  Avignon  was  completely 
helpless  and  exposed.  Lest,  therefore,  it  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  he  offered  it  to  Philip  (el  quiere  ponerlo  en  sue  manos 
y  poder),  and  proposed  that  he  should  embark  a  force  of  infantry  at 
Genoa,  which,  under  pretence  of  going  to  Corsica,  should  mak^  sail 
for  Marseilles,  and  garrison  the  threatened  towns  (p.  515).  When 
the  decrees  of  Reformation  were  promulgated,  the  Pope  was  fright- 
ened at  the  expedition  with  which  his  nephew  proceeded  to  execute 
them.  This  nephew,  a  youth  of  twenty-six,  already  the  ruling  mind 
of  the  Church,  was  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  Requesens,  who  tells  the 
story,  puts  it  in  cipher.  The  Pope,  he  says,  was  angry  at  the 
Cardinal  for  having  reformed  his  household  in  conformity  with 
the  decree,  calling  this  demonstration,  by  an  allusion  to  his  severe 
predecessor,  teatinerias;  and  he  sent  word  to  the  Jestiits  that  he 
would  punish  them  if  they  went  into  the  Cardinal's  house  (p.  561). 
Requesens  adds,  that  the  Cardinal,'  though  a  most  virtuous  man, 
was  unfit  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs,  and  fearful  of  Contradicting 
the  Pope. 

The  judgment  of  the  Spanish  agents  does  not  often  fail  them 
so  deplorably,  and  the  characters  of  several  famous  Cardinals  are 
sketched  with  great  justice.  When  the  end  of  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.  was  approaching,  Mendoza  informs  Charles  of  the  dispoei* 
tion  of  those  who  may  succeed  him.  Sadolet  he  thought  wanting 
in  ability  and  experience,  and  not  likely  to  have  many  friends  ;  but 
he  was  good  and  peaceable,  and,  although  occupying  a  French  see, 
not  French  in  his  opinions.  Cortes  would  be  a  good  man;  but  he 
was  a  Benedictine,  and  that  order  monopolised  the  pontificate  for 
near  four  hundred  years.  Pole  had  great  claims,  as  an  enemy  of 
France,  a  firm  reformer,  and  an  able  man ;  but  his  suspected  ortho- 
doxy would  be  against  him  (le  hace  dano  lo  que  ee  ha  dicho  de  la 
justificacion) ;  and  his  bitterness  against  England,  which  he  dis- 
played as  a  Cardinal,  would  be  dangerous  in  a  Pope.    It  was  the 
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beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Mendoza  concludes  with  the 
remarkable  words:  "  It  is  so  arduous  a  matter  that  I  will  not  take 
upon  myself  to  favour  or  oppose  any  candidate,  especially  as  all 
sovereignty  is  of  divine  right,  and  that  of  the  Church  most  of  all ; 
and  therefore  the  election  of  the  men  who  are  to  enjoy  it,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  judgment"  (p.  94).  '  In  the  very  full  narrative  of 
the  conclave  of  1559,  the  election  of  Cardinal  Medicis  is  attributed 
by  the  ambassador  Vargas  entirely  to  Cardinal  Carafa.  The  elec- 
tion was  appointed  for  the  following  day,  when  Carafa  perceived 
that  further  opposition  was  preparing.  He  roused  the  Cardinals 
irom  their  beds,  and  made  them  settle  the  matter  at  once  (p.  324). 
The  issue  was  considered  favourable  to  the  Spanish  interests,  and 
the  new  Pope  told  Vargas  that  he  was  born  a  subject  of  Charles  V., 
and  had  been  promoted  by  his  influence,  and  that  he  would  never 
neglect  the  advantage  of  Spain.  Carafa  received  four  thousand 
scudi  from  the  viceroy  of  Naples  —  coma  de  amigo  grande  suyo 
(p.  383) ;  but  scarcely  a  year  afler  he  was  condemned  to  death  for 
his  conduct  when  his  uncle  was  Pope.  There  is  a  horrible  account 
of  his  execution,  but  it  adds  little  to  what  was  known  before.  The 
executioner  came  to  him  in  the  night,  and  told  him  his  fate.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  put  on  the  dress  of  a  cardinal,  but  was  set  on  a 
chair  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  the  executioner  put  a  cord  round  his 
neck  and  twisted  it  round  a  stick  till  the  cord  broke.  They  had  no 
other ;  and  the  wretched  man  prayed  to  be  despatched  quickly. 
They  tore  one  of  the  sheets  of  his  bed,  and  tortured  him  with  it 
for  an  hour  before  he  died.  No  man  was  less  regretted;  but  his 
fate  struck  terror  into  the  other  Cardinals,  and  they  prepared  for 
flight.  One  of  them  asked  the  ambassadof*  secretly  whether  he 
would  be  safe  in  Spain.  Pius  IV.  became  as  unpopular  as  his 
predecessor;  and  Vargas  says  that  he  daied  not  show  himself;  that 
the  people  threatened  to  treat  him  as  they  had  treated  the  statue  of 
Paul  IV, ;  and  that  he  was  called  an  impious  tyrant,  and  antichrist 
himself  (p.  447).  When  he  died,  Requesens  immediately  designated 
his  successor.  ^'  Cardinal  Alessandrino  is  a  theologian,  and  a  very 
good  man,  of  most  exemplary  life,  and  full  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
religion.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  the  Cardinal  who,  under  present 
circumstances,  would  be  most  fit  to  be  Pope.  But  I  do  not  think 
he  will  be  elected,  because  he  is  considered  rigorous,  and  the  Car- 
dinals like  an  indulgent  Pope"  (p.  579). 

Until  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Dollinger*s  volume  it  was  not  known 
that  Philip  IL  was  actually  excommunicated,  in  the  year  1557. 
Recent  historians  who  had  access  to  papers  from  the  Spanish  archiveB, 
such  as  Lafuente  and  Prescott,  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  fact. 
M.  Charles  Samm  learnt,  indeed,  from  the  despatches  of  Navagiero, 
of  which  he  found  a  copy  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  that 
Paul  rV.  at  one  time  intended  to  publish  a  decree,  and  even  wished 
that  he  had  interpreters  to  translate  it  into  Turkish  and  Arabic,  in 
order  that  the  enemies  of  Philip  among  the  Paynim  might  learn  his 
disgrace  {Une  Question  lUdienne  au  aeizieme  Steele,  p.  217).     But  he 
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flapposes  tihat  tihe  Pope  ended  by  generally  excommunicating  those 
who  seized  the  property  of  the  Holy  See,  without  mentioning  names 
(Ibid.  p.  220).  The  text  of  the  Bull,  though  without  the  date,  is 
here  printed.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  letter  from  Philip  in  England 
to  the  Corregidor  of  Carthagena,  ordering  the  seizure  of  aU  papers 
from  Borne,  as  the  Pope  had  resolved  to  deprive  him  of  his  domi- 
nions. The  Bull  itself  condemns  him  as  a  traitor  and  schismatic, 
and  a  man  of  doubtful  orthodoxy.  ^'  Declaramus  dictum  Philippum 
ab  Austria  periurii  et  schismatis  reatum  ac  rebellionis  et  lese  ma- 
jestatis  crimen,  necnon  privationis  et  amissionis  feudi  r^;ni  hujus- 
modi  ac  exoommunicationis  majoris  et  anathematis,  omnesque  et 
singulas  alias,  tam  ecclesiasticas,  quam  temporales  sententias,  oen- 
suras  et  penas  predictas  notorie  et  multipliciter  incurisse  et  de  heresi 
non  levibus  argumentis  se  suspectum  reddidisse"  (p.  225).  Philip 
consulted  the  Spanish  theologians,  and  entrenched  himself  behind 
the  opinion  of  Melchior  Canus,  who  carefully  distinguished  the  two 
characters  of  the  Pope,  and  denied  that  his  spiritual  authority  pro- 
tected him  in  his  capacity  as  a  temporal  sovereign.  Under  the 
following  pontificate  the  king  recovered  his  position  at  Rome.  In 
1560  Pius  IV.  secretly  assured  him  that  he  designed  to  obtain  for 
him  the  imperial  crown,  to  which  Maximilian  was  unworthy  to  suc- 
ceed, and  that  he  proposed  for  that  purpose  to  deprive  the  Protestant 
electors  of  their  vote  (p.  839).  Maximilian  was,  however,  elected,  ^ 
in  spite  of  his  questionable  orthodoxy;  and  the  condition  of  the* 
Church  in  Germany  during  his  reign  is  described  in  a  report  of  the 
year  1571.  Throughout  the  empire  the  bishops  do  not  preach  or 
say  mass,  or  fiilfil  any  ecclesiastical  duty,  and  very  few  of  ihe  clergy 
observe  the  law  of  celibacy.  The  chapters  compel  the  bishop  on  his 
election  to  swear  that  he  will  not  reform  them ;  men  and  women 
inhabit  the  monasteries  together ;  and  the  prelates  excuse  themselves 
by  saying  that  their  lives  are  no  worse  than  those  of  the  German 
Cardinals  (p.  655).  This  description  by  a  Spanish  monk  confirms 
the  report  of  the  state  of  the  Austrian  clergy  in  1568  which  was 
published  by  Spittler  {GdUmgieches  hutoriechea  Magazm^  i.  420), 
in  which  the  Jesuits  alone  appear  without  reproach,  but  which  his- 
toriaivi  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  unwilling  to  trust. 

Melchior  Canus  was  afterwards  mixed  up  in  the  enquiry  against 
Carranza,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  papers  relating 
to  this  affair  illustrate  in  a  remarkable  way  Philip's  extreme  jealousy 
of  any  interference  of  Rome  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sitiQA.  Pacheco  relates  how  he  warned  the  Pope  not  to  touch  Uiat 
delicate  institution;  and  Pius  IV.  promised  that  he  would  not  meddle 
with  it  (p.  254).  The  Cardinal  urges  Philip  not  to  tolerate  any 
thing  of  the  kind;  but  to  resent  it  for  the  sake  of  religion  and  of  the 
state:  V.M,  no  aolamente  es  ohUgado  a  las  cosas  de  la  religion^ 
pero  a  la  coMervadon  de  ew  reynos  (p.  829).  The  political  func- 
tions of  the  Holy  Office  evidently  predominated  considerably  over 
the  religious  in  the  nunds  of  the  Spanish  prelates.  At  'ene  moment 
a  terrible  fear  came  over  the  king,  lest  the  Council  of  Trent  ahould 
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attempt  to  restrict  his  authority  over  the  Inquisition.  Some  even  of 
his  own  subjects,  he  was  informed,  were  less  zealous  than  they  ought 
to  b,e  in  a  matter  in  which  the  glory  of  God  and  the  power  of  liie  king 
of  Spain  were  alike  concerned:  Donde  concurren  el  servicio  de  nttestro 
Senor  y  bien  de  nttestros  reynos  (p.  472). 

84.  The  recent  works  of  Herr  Hurter  are  a  serious  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  a  master 
of  the  historical  art,  and  a  model  of  impartiality.  For  many  years 
his  attention  has  been  concentrated  on  the  life  of  the  best  of  the 
Habsburgs,  Ferdinand  II.,  and  in  a  great  number  of  diffuse  and  un- 
attractive volumes  he  has  come  down  to  the  first  period  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  war,  and  is  approaching  the  most  important  part  of  an  impor- 
tant reign.  In  the  preparation  of  this  great  history,  the  imperial 
and  provincial  archives  of  Austria  have  been  opened  to  the  historian. 
The  fruit  of  his  researches  has  been  immense,  and  he  has  brought 
to  light  a  mass  of  papers  which  are,  at  least,  of  much  local  import- 
ance. But  the  general  histoiy  of  the  time  has  gained  little  by  it, 
and  the  received  facts  have  been  only  modified  as  much  as  was  re- 
quired to  suit  the  tone  of  an  ofiUcial  work.  For  the  author  is 
Betchshistoriograph,  and  the  object  of  his  labours  is  to  vindicate  the 
house  and  policy  of  Austria  in  the  crisis  of  her  fortunes.  He  has 
therefore  interrupted  his  great  work  to  publish  several  minor  volumes, 
on  such  subjects  as  the  personal  character  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  hos- 
tile policy  of  France.  In  the  year  1855  a  volume  appeared  which 
was  more  interesting  than  the  rest,  on  the  history  of  Wallenstein.  To 
the  disgust  of  every  reader,  it  stopped  short  several  years  before  the 
end  of  his  life,  because  the  writer,  conducting  his  researches  chrono- 
logically, had  not  yet  collected  any  thing  on  the  later  period. 

In  a  volume  lately  published,  on  the  last  four  years  of  Wallen* 
stein's  life,  Herr  Hurter  makes  up  fpr  this  omission ;  and  his  vast 
knowledge  of  the  public  archives  gives  a  singular  interest  to  his 
treatment  of  the  subject.  The  controversy  respecting  Wallenstein's 
schemes  has  been  kept  alive  by  the  interest  of  those  who  wished  to 
speak  ill  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  in  some  cases  apparently  by  a 
love  of  paradox.  But  the  chief  motive  in  his  defence  has  been  the 
hope  entertained  by  his  representatives  to  have  his  sentence  reversed, 
and  to  recover  some  portion  of  his  unbounded  wealth.  On  their  be- 
half his  papers  were  sorted  and  published  by  Friedrich  Forster  of 
Berlin,  and  were  accompanied  by  an  ingenious  vindication  from  the 
charge  of  treason.  But  the  papers  of  the  other  leading  men  who  sur- 
rounded him — those  of  Grallas,  for  instance-— which  are  still  preserved 
in  Bohemia,  and  doubtless  clear  up  every  mystery  concerning  him, 
have  never  yet  been  consulted.  In  the  present  state  of  the  materials, 
Herr  Hurler's  work  represents  the  existing  knowledge  in  its  most 
complete  shape. 

In  the  first  place,  our  author  gives  the  highest  praise  to  the  state- 
paper  by  whkh  the  oourt  of  Vienna  informed  the  world  of  the  guilt 
and  doom  of  Wallenstein,  and  which  is  generally  held  to  be  so  &r 
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from  proving  the  oxmi,  that  it  has  raiher  increased  the  detestaticMEi  of 
mankind  for  those  who  determined  the  other.     He  has  had  before 
him  all  the  documents  on  which  it  was  founded,  praises  its  justice, 
and  declares  that  he  has  the  means  of  proving  every  statement  it  odd- 
tains.     Of  this  we  have  no  doubt;  but  if  no  more  than  that  is 
proved,  the  charge  of  treason  would  be  hardly  established.     It  is 
certain,  however,  that  many  leading  men  give  independent  testimony 
of  Wallenstein*s  designs  on  the  Bohemian  crown.     Whilst  Gustavns 
was  still  living  he  asked  for  15,000  men,  and  offered  with  their  aid  to 
take  possession  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.     Afterwards,  the  continual 
warnings  which  Bavaria  and  Spain  were  addressing  to  the  emperor 
hastened  the  execution  of  his  plans.     The  Spanish  envoy  threatened 
to  withdraw  the  Spanish  supplies  if  the  Duke  of  Friedland  was  left 
at  the  head  of  the  army.     Ferdinand  could  only  be  induced  to  send 
a  confidential  messenger,  whose  duty  it  was  to  endeavour  to  prevail 
on  Wallenstein  voluntarily  to  resign  his  command.     His  irresolution 
is  much  more  extraordinary  than  the  decision  which  eventually  led 
to  the  catastrophe.   Wallenstein*s  ideas  of  government  made  him  for- 
midable to  the  Austrian  absolutism  in  other  ways  than  as  a  soldiet . 
In  1633  he  announced  that  all  those  who  had  been  banished  from 
Bohemia — and  they  were  chiefly  Protestants — should  be  admitted 
into  his  duchy.      Herr  Hurter's  remark  on  this  significant  measuze 
is,  that  it  may  be  justified  on  financial  grounds,  ''  but  exhibits  unmia- 
takeably  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  often-expressed  wiU  of  the  sove^ 
re^*'  (p.  400).     This  is  a  pitiful  criticism  on  an  act  which  meant 
so  much.     Ferdinand  was  governing  in  the  spirit  of  those  days,  as 
one  having,  power  over  the  consciences  of  his  subjects;  and  the  in- 
genious severity  of  his  measures,  justified  ultimately  on  grounds  of 
self-defence,  had  driven  thousands  of  families  from  his  dominioDS, 
and  filled  many  who  remained  with  disaffection.     The  very  policy, 
therefore,  which  the  perils  of  his  situation  obliged  him  to  pursua 
was  a  source  of  new  and  hardly  inferior  dangers.     If  Protestantism 
had  becD  tolerated  in  Austria  whilst  the  Catholic  religion  was  exter- 
minated in  all  the  Protestant  states  of  Grermany,  Ca^olicism  would 
have  almost  disappeared,  as  it  threatened  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  in  Styria;  and  the  throne  of  the  Habsbuigs,  no  longer 
sustained  by  Spain,  would  not  have  withstood  its  enemies.     But  if 
Wallenstein  had  been  able  to  proclaim  freedom  of  conscience  in 
Bohemia,  he  would  have  made  it  the  haven  of  all  who  were  oppressed 
for  religion,  by  Catholic  powers  on  one  side^  or  by  Protestants  on  the 
other.      This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  occasions  on 
which  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  against  which  the  whole  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  war  was  waged  by  all  parties,  approached  its  reali- 
sation.    lU^timate  princes  hold  their  crowns  by  another  tenurs 
than  opinion,  and  are  not  careful  therefore  to  secure  unity  in  tliat 
which  most  powerfully  influences  the  sources  of  opinion.    But  Wal<* 
lenstein  promised  more.     He  intended  to  restore  to  Bohemia  all  the 
ancient  privileges  which  she  had  forfeited  in  becoming  a  dependency 
of  the  Austrian  house  (p.  403).     This  circumstance,  aad  a  conver 
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sation  on  tihe  road  to  Eger,  in  which  Wallenstein  informed  Colonel 
.Bader  of  liis  plans,  are  made  known  for  the  first  time  in  this  work. 
Butler  then  became  the  principal  agent  in  his  destruction;  and  Herr 
JIurter  sees  so  little  to  condemn  in  the  act,  that  he  sajs  the  Emperor 
promised  the  first  vacant  regiment  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Teufel, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  who  had  offered  ''  to  slay  the  tyrant*'  (p. 
432).  He  even  admires  the  fidelity  of  the  eight  conspirators,  any  one 
of  whom  might  have  made  his  fortune  by  betraying  the  rest  to  Wal^ 
lenstein. 

85.  Mr.  Bonhomme  is  one  of  those  useful  Frenchmen  who  apply 
a  very  limited  portion  of  literary  power  to  the  elucidation  of  propor- 
tionately minute  details  of  history.  He  seems  to  have  no  guide  but 
curiosity  and  the  chances  of  a  collector.  One  volume  of  his  revela- 
tions, as  he  calls  them,  referred  to  the  wicked  and  witty  poet  Piron. 
The  discovery  of  various  papers,  many  of  which  have  been  published 
by  La  Beaumelle,  has  now  induced  him  to  publish  a  volume  on  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon.  He  takes  so  little  interest  in  the  reputation  of 
kis  heroine,  that  he  cites  a  letter  of  Ninon  de  TEnclos  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  suspicion  on  her  character;  and  he  is  so  far  from 
writing  for  a  purpose,  that  he  takes  the  trouble  to  discuss  her  par- 
ticipation in  Uie  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  without  giving 
any  information  on  the  subject  whatever.  The  majority  of  the 
]>aper8  he  publishes  are  private  letters  of  very  little  consequence, 
^mtten  by  persons  remotely  connected  with  the  family  of  Madame 
4e  Maintenon.  Some  interest  attaches  to  one  by  the  Marquis  de 
YiUette,  the  son  of  Bolingbroke's  second  wife.  At  a  supper-party, 
"Where  they  had  been  drinking  freely,  some  words  had  passed  be- 
tween this  youth  and  one  of  the  guests,  which  they  had  forgotten 
in  the  morning,  but  which  officious  friends  represented  to  them  and 
others  as  a  quarrel.  The  unconscious  enemies  met  and  were  recon* 
ciled;  but  their  families  took  up  the  matter,  and  compelled  them  to 
fight.  Both  were  woimded.  YiUette  fled  from  the  cotmtry,  took  ser- 
vice under  Eugene,  and  was  killed  at  Belgrade.  After  receiving  his 
mortal  wound,  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  in  a  hand  all  but  illegible  from 
pain,  a  letter  informing  her  of  the  wound,  and  endeavouring  to  assure 
her  that  it  was  not  serious. 

The  best  thing  in  this  book  consists  of  the  contents  of  a  little 
volume  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  kept  always  with  her,  and  into 
which  she  had  copied  some  of  the  choice  counsels  of  her  spiritual 
directors,  who  were  among  the  best  of  the  clergy  of  France,  Godet 
des  Marais,  La  Ch^tardie,  and  Bourdaloue.  They  are  all  alike  ad- 
dressed to  a  person  remarkable  for  self-restraint,  patience,  charity, 
and  that  grave,  joyless,  and  unexcitable  temper  which,  in  the  eyes 
af  many  readers,  renders  the  character  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  so 
tmamiable.  Some  of  the  maxims  of  La  Ch^fardie  are  worthy  to  sur- 
vive his  forgotten  works:  "  We  must  give  consolation  without  seeking 
to  share  it;  and  we  must  share  the  sorrows  of  others  without  causing 
them  any.«i«-The  grief  that  oppresses  the  heart  is  more  useful  than 
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&e  jojr  tliat  swells  it — It  is  doublj  profitable  and  doubly  honouraUa 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  bad  news,  and  to  be  charged  with  the  office 
of  consoling  others. — He  that  laments  not  in  eadle  will  not  rejoice  in 
his  country. — ^Patience  is  an  essence  that  evaporates  by  speech. — 
The  saints  are  more  anxious  to  preserve  charity  than  to  propagate 
their  opinions." 

36.  The  writings  of  MM.  de  Gonconrt  on  the  eighteenth  century 
generally  contain  much  that  is  frivolous  and  low,  and  their  descrip- 
tions have  so  much  diifuseness  and  so  little  life,  that  they  are  rather 
dull  reading.  Their  recent  work  on  the  life  of  French  women  in  the 
society  of  Paris  has  ike  additional  fault  of  being  without  any  imity^ 
and  without  the  interest  of  sketches  of  character.  Yet  there  is  some- 
times a  happy  hit.  The  eighteenth  century,  the  authors  tell  us,  is 
le  Steele  frangais  par  exceUenoe — a  judgment  which  is  not  inspired  bj 
an  exaggerated  patriotism.  They  do  not  describe  it  in  favourable 
colours,  and  yet  they  seem  to  love  its  loose  and  lawless  life.  **'  We 
wish  to  exhibit  the  manners  of  an  age  that  had  no  laws  but  its  man- 
ners." That  it  was  a  state  of  society  extremely  imnatundy  at  the- 
same  time  that  it  was  free  and  easy,  appears  most  distinctly  in  the 
lives  of  women.  It  was  full  of  restnunt,  but  not  in  the  moral  order« 
Whilst  husbands  encouraged  the  libertinage  of  their  wives,  children 
were  taught  to  kiss  their  mother  under  her  chin,  for  fear  of  disturb* 
ing  her  rouge. 

The  army  and  the  church  offered  so  many  resources  for  younger 
eons  that  the  wealth  of  an  influential  house  increased  with  the  number, 
of  boys  to  be  provided  for.  The  birth  of  a  daughter  was  consequently 
a  disappointment,  and  she  was  kept  during  her  childhood  at  a  dis^ 
tance  from  her  parents ;  first,  with  a  nurse  in  the  country  (a  practice 
which  furnishes  the  scenery  of  so  many  French  comedies),  then  with 
a  governess,  and  then  in  a  convent.  Our  authors  undertake  the  de* 
fence  of  the  convents,  but  only  on  the  ground  that  they  were  as  little 
like  convents  as  possible.  The  news  cf  the  court  penetrated  through 
the  walls  ;  aU  that  was  going  on  was  discussed,  and  there  was  much 
visiting  and  gossip.  MM.  de  Goncourt  stoutly  deny  that  enforced 
vocations  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  they  admire  the  moral 
fitness  of  convents  as  a  refuge  for  persons  not  remarkable  for  beauty; 
according  to  the  pitiless  maxim  of  those  days,  '*  une  femme  laide  est 
un  ^tre  qui  n'a  point  de  rang  dans  la  nature,  ni  de  place  dans  le 
monde."  The  discipline  of  these  houses  was  an  imitation  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon's  rules  for  Saint-Cyr ;  and  the  authors  draw  a  com* 
parison  between  the  general  conduct  of  the  pupils  before  and  after 
marriage,  which  is  highly  favourable  to  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  conventual  education.  One  great  characteristic  of  modem  society 
was  totally  wanting,  and  must  have  made  a  Paris  salon  of  those  days 
very  diflerent  from  what  is  facetiously  called  the  present  state  of  par* 
ties.  Ladies  did  not  take  their  daughters  out.  The  sweet  demorali* 
sation  of  that  interval  during  which  young  people  take  their  affairs 
into  their  own  hands  was  unknown,  and  t^e  flirting  propensities  of 
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fenuoia^  ntttore  could  not  be  gratified/ before  marriage.  The  truth 
iB»  the  ^tnlosphere  of  society  was  such  as  it  was  hard  to  breathe 
without  being  tainted;  and  it  was  in  the  interest  both  of  parents 
and  husbands  that  the  period  of  probation  should  be  shortened. 
There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  in  this  respect  betwe^  the  upper 
and  the  middle  class.  The  bourgeaiae  loved  her  daughter  better  than 
the  noble  lady,  and  educated  her  at  home.  She  was  a  better  mother, 
and  a  better  wife  than  the  woman  of  rank.  But  she  had  not  the. 
same  virtues  which  MM.  de  Goncourt  represent  as  the  usual  result 
of  a  conventual  education.  The  memoirs  of  Casanova  would  have 
iliustrated  this  remark  ;  but  the  authors,  who  use  Cr^billon's  novels 
as  evidence,  have  n^lected  the  information  to  \>e  derived  from  that 
more  authentic  and  not  more  scandalous  source.  Yet  a  very  erudite 
historian  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  all  the  statements  of  Casa- 
nova that  relate  to  known  persons,  and  his  veracity  has  stood  the 
test  of  a  searching  criticism. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  wedding-cards  were  introduced  at  Paris- 
in  1734.  Copies  of  the  iirst  ever  sent  are  preserved  in  the  Imperial 
Library.  About  the  same  time  that  change  came  over  the  French 
language,  against  which  Sir  Philip  Francis  used  often  to  rail  in. 
England — the  use  of  exaggerated  epithets  and  exclamations.  In  the 
restrained  and  sober  French  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  this  waa 
unknown.  Even  private  letters,  those  of  Pascal  for  instance,  are  en- 
tirely free  from  it.  Madame  de  S^vign^,  however,  is  not  so  faultless 
in  this  respect ;  and  her  letters,  which  appeared  about  the  time  in 
question,  may  have  lowered  somewhat  the  standard  of  the  golden, 
age.  Our  authors  do  not  attempt  any  explanation  of  it.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  same  innovation  had  occurred  in  England 
not  long  before.  The  coiiversations  in  Swift,  and  even  in  the  fasti* 
dious  Congreve,  are  deeply  marked  with  this  altered  tone,  in  com-^ 
parison  with  the  language  which  was  spoken  by  Dryden  or  Temple. 
Writers  of  the  school  of  Kousseau  and  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre  carried 
ihis  fault  into  literature,  and  it  was  exaggerated  further  still  by  Cha* 
teaubriand  and  Lamartine,  until  in  the  Miserablea  it  reached  a  pitch 
of  extravagance  which  disfigures  the  s^le  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
Frenchmen.  But  there  is  a  very  strong  reaction  against  this  excess 
in  the  works  of  Cousin  and  Tocqueville,  and  in  the  more  recent 
writings  of  Guizot. 

There  is  not  much  about  politics  in  the  book  of  MM.  de  Gon- 
court. A  great  lady  met  Turgors  invasion  of  the  aristocratic  privi-> 
leges  with  a  clever  remark :  "  Whatever  my  respect  for  the  king  may 
lie^  I  never  felt  that  I  owed  him  what  I  am.  I  know  that  the  nobility 
has  sometimes  made,  the  sovereign,  but  I  defy  you  to  show  that  the 
king  made  us  nobleV*  This  was  Sie  spirit  of  the  emigrh ; — just,  if  wo 
consider  the  origin  of  the  European  nobility  and  the  development  of 
monarchy,  but  ludicrous  nnder  Lewis  XY.,  and  destined  to  be  the 
ruin  of  his  descendants.  The  Countess  de  Maugiron  writes  to  her 
husband  a  letter  typical  of  matrimonial  relations  at  that  time :  '*  Je 
Tous  ^ris  parceque  je  'n*ai  rien  it  faire.    Je  finis  parceque  je  n'ai 
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rien  it  Tons  dire»  Sassenage,  tr^-filcli^  d*6iare  Maugiron.**  Bat  the 
most  suggestive  &cts  are  the  death-scenes.  Some  insisted  on  djring 
before  company,  and  desired  that  a  noisy  game  should  be  plajed  by 
their  deathbed  to  drown  their  kst  gasp.  In  the  Journal  de  CoUk  a 
lady's  maid  says  to  her  dying  mistress ;  '^  Madame  hi  Duchesse,  le 
bon  Dieu  est  l£,  permettez-vons  qn'on  le  fasse  entrer  ?  il  souhaitenut 
avoir  Fhonneur  de  vons  administrer.**  Our  authors  give  several  anec* 
doles  of  this  kind,  and  conclude  with  the  elaborate  point :  **  G*est  le 
sidcle  oit  Tagonie,  depassant  Tinsouciance,  atteindra  £  P^pigramme."' 

87.  If  we  wished  to  give  a  favourable  idea  of  Mr.  Macknighf# 
Life  of  Bolingbroke,  we  should  select  from  it  some  passages  on  King 
"William  III.  in  preference  to  the  discussion  on  the  character  of  the 
hero  himself,  whose  place  in  the  political  and  literary  history  of 
England  his  biographer  has  not  attempted  to  define.  The  following 
remarks,  in  mitigation  of  Macaulay's  panegyric  on  William,  are 
Sound  and  sensible :  "  From  his  early  manhood  he  had  been  closely 
connected  with  English  affairs,  and  yet  he  never  appears  to  hare 
taken  the  slighest  pains  to  really  understand  or  humour  the  English 
character  .  •  •  .  He  seems  never  to  have  rightly  comprehended  the 
immense  importance  to  the  whole  combined  world  of  that  great 
revolution  which  had  placed  the  English  crown  upon  his  heads 
Afber  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay,  the  work  of 
the  Dutch  republic  was  done.  Notwithstanding  all  the  wars  of 
William,  Holland,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  gradually  sunk  into 
comparative  insignificance,  from  which  there  was  no  prospect  of  her 
ever  again  emerging  to  play  the  part  of  a  state  of  the  first  rank  .  .  .  • 
So  great  was  his  dislike  to  this  lady"  (the  Princess  Anne)  '*  that 
could  the  Parliament  have  been  induced  to  consent  to  it,  and  proper 
guarantees  have  been  given  by  the  French  for  the  security  and 
independence  of  Holland,  he  would  have  troubled  himself  very  little 
at  the  prospect  of  the  ultimate  succession  of  her  brother*  Had  tiath 
a  result  been  brought  about,  the  great  lesson  which  the  revolution 
had  taught  to  nations  and  sovereigns,  and  the  mighty  principle  o^ 
popular  government  it  had  asserted,  must  have  been  gradualH^ 
effaced.  But  the  supineness,  if  not  absolute  indiffeienoe,  whi<£ 
William  showed  on  this  vital  matter  indicates  clearly  how  little  the^ 
cause  of  the  revolution,  as  a  cause,  and  the  interests  of  England 
where  they  seemed  not  to  affect  the  interests  of  Holland,  entered  into 
his  consideration*'  (p.  29).  In  reality,  no  prejudice  is  more  absurd 
than  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  spirit  incompatible  with  freedom  in 
the  House  of  Stuart  That  spirit  was  not  less  powerful  in  the  early 
sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hanover ;  and  the  principles  which  it  wad 
found  possible  to  vindicate  against  George  III.  would  not  have  been 
at  the  mercy  of  men  like  the  Chevalier  or  the  Pretender.  They  would 
have  learned  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  force  of  opinions  and  circum«* 
stances  as  easily  as  princes  who  were  at  the  same  time  govern* 
ing  their  dominions  abroad  with  absolute  authority.  It  is  as  ab8tu:d 
to  regard  the  adversaries  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  as  traitors,  or  to^ 
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saj  with  Mr.  Macknight  that  England  bad  ou^rown  the  Stoarta 
(p*  422),  as  it  is  unjust  to  estimate  the  intellect  of  Charles  Edward 
by  the  illiterate  style  of  his  correspondence,  or  to  judge  his  force  of 
character  by  his  allied  readiness  to  apostatise.  Perhaps,  if  Marl- 
borough and  Bolingbroke  had  succeeded  in  their  scheme,  England* 
might  have  escaped  the  two  worst  features  of  the  Hanoverian  reigns— 
the  long  domination  of  the  great  families  established  under  kiqgs 
who  were  foreigners,  and  the  renovation  of  the  penal  laws  and  of 
the  oligarchy  in  Ireland— evils  against  which  a  later  generation 
waged  a  long  conflict  on  behalf  of  the  constitutioni  and  gained  the 
baLf-won  victories  of  Emancipation  and  Reform. 

Mr.  Macknight  completely  overlooks  the  distinction  which  marks 
Bolingbroke  among  English  statesmen,  and  imparts  to  bis  career 
a  significance  more  characteristic  than  the  moralising  peroration  of 
bis  biographer.  The  author  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  is  memorable 
in  history  for  the  greater  achievement  of  having  elevated  Toryism 
for  a  moment  to  the  dignity  of  a  political  theory.  No  other  man 
has  ever  attempted  this;  and  the  loss  of  those  great  orations  in  which 
Secretary  St  John  flung  the  mantle  of  philosophy  over  the  October 
Club,  and  cajoled  the  stout  defenders  of  the  interests  of  their  chiss 
into  the  exciting  belief  that  they  could  understand  and  sustain  a 
principle,  deserved  to  be  lamented  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  led  the  Tories 
without  dreaming  of  inspiring  their  minds  with  an  idea.  For  it  was 
in  the  nature  and  definition  of  Toryism  that  it  lived  on  class  interests 
or  on  religious  opinions,  and  borrowed  the  elements  of  its  vitality 
^m  a  different  order  of  ideas.  At  times  it  subsisted  by  the  de- 
liberate suppression  of  political  thought;  made  the  denial  of  principle 
pass  for  a  principle,  and  the  repudiation  of  obligations  for  a  duty; 
and  carried,  tmder  pretence  of  expediency,  measures  which  it  de- 
clared to  be  wrong.  It  raised  some  extraneous  object  above  the 
consideration  of  public  right,  the  very  existence  of  whieh  it  was 
teady  to  question,  if  it  appeared  in  antagonism  with  any  cherished 
fciterest  of  some  portion  of  society.  The  cry  that  the  Church  was 
m,  danger,  or  the  landlord  threatened,  did  duty  instead  of  a  political 
idea,  and  acted  far  more  powerfully  than  any  thing  based  on  reason* 
tng  could  have  acted  on  uneducated  minds.  Therefore  the  most 
iHustrions  chiefs  of  the  party  either  were  not  reared  in  its  arms,  or 
deserted  it  in  the  maturity  of  their  powers;  and  they  are  all  reckoned 
l^y  their  party  either  converts  or  apostates.  A  rational  system  could 
be  created  for  it  only  by  one  who  did  not  share  its  superstitions. 
Bolingbroke,  a  man  free  from  very  definite  family  traditions,  of  a 
philosophical  turn  of  mind  that  impelled  him  to  look  for  principles^ 
and  with  a  love  of  enterprise  that  was  not  curbed  by  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  wealth,  at  the  same  time  a  profligate  and  an  un- 
})eliever,  was  predestined  to  be  the  theorist  of  Toryism. 
.  ;*  Mr.  Macknight  discerns  an  inconsistency  between  bis  doctrines 
as  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  days  of  Swift  and  the 
HxammeTf  and  as  the  plotting  adversary  of  Walpole  in  the  days  of 
Polteney  and  the  Crqftnnan;  and  he  even  all^^es  a  divergency  be* 
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tween  his  practice  and  his  opinions.    No  doabt,  in  BoIingbroWs 
mind,  the  idea  of  honesty  or  tmth  was  not  present;  bat  there  is  in- 
justice in  these  accusations.     His  indifference  to  moral  problems  and 
perplexities  enabled  him  to  discern  what  was  politically  beneficial^ 
independently  of  those  grounds  on  which  contending  moralists  womld 
have  differed,  or  on  which  the  exclusiveness  of  a  particular  creed 
Would  have  made  them  reluctant  to  admit  a  general  rule.     Thus  he 
supported  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  when  he  was  the 
most  notorious  and  unblushing  rake  in  the  metropolis.     In  later  liie, 
when  he  was  a  confirmed  infidel,  too  bitter  if  not  too  sincere  lor 
hypocrisy,  he  argued  that  an  established  church  was  an  essential 
Institution  of  good  policy.     It  is  a  very  crude  explanation  which  his 
biographer  gives,  that  this  was  a  tribute  which  he  considered  due  to 
his  former  Toryism.    What  he  said  was  in  a  measure  perfectly  true} 
and  it  was  a  truth  which  most  men  zealously,  believing  in   any 
religion  would   have  shrunk   from   stating  without  qualification. 
Nor  was  there  any  fundamental   difference  between  the  doctrines 
of  St.  John  intoxicated  with  success,  and  those  professed  by  Boling* 
broke  when  sobered  by  adversity.      In  his  prosperous  days  his 
views  on  the  essential  questions  of  the  seat  and  transmission  of 
authority  were  those  of  the  Whigs.     As  his  biographer  says  :  '*  St. 
John  might  abandon  the  politics  of  the  Puritans  and  of  his  family; 
but,  do  what  he  would,  he  never  could  become  a  cavalier.    Faith  was 
altogether  wanting;  and  what  he  wanted  in  fiiith  he  strove  to  make 
up  by  blind  and  intemperate  party  zeal"  (p.  63).     He  accommodated 
his  really  liberal  ideas  to  the  party  with  which  he  acted,  by  extran 
Tagant  errors  in  political  economy,  such  as  his  hatred  for  c^tal- 
ists  and  for  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  policy  of  a  violent  par- 
tisan, such  as  the  swamping  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1711.    But 
he  never  sympathised  with  Sacheverell  or  Atterbury.     The  differ* 
ence  that  appears  in  his  later  works  refers  to  the  attributes  of  par^^ 
At  that  time  the  Tories  were  the  weakest,  and  were  unable  to  diive 
Walpole  from  <ofiice.     Bolingbroke  regarded  Walpole  as  his  per- 
sonal enemy,  and  the  cause  of  his  own  exclusion  from  power.  *  Con* 
sequently  he  strove  to  obliterate  party  distinctions,  in  order  to  fomi 
II  coalition  against  the  Whig  minister.      To  this  combination  he 
applied  the  term  patriotism,  which  holds  so  lai^  a  place  in  his 
later  works.     "  I  know,"  he  wrote,  "  all  parties  too  well  to  esteem 
any."     Mr.  Macknight  is  hardly  just  to  his  great  literary  meHta;, 
and  views  him  too  much  as  a  politician.     He  informs  us,  ho^ttereri 
that  the  text  of  several  of  his  posthumous  works  is  very  incorrect, 
and  that  in  a  new  edition  great  alterations  ought  to  be  introduced 
from  the  manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum  (p.  515). 

Our  author  is  much  puzzled  concerning  the  family  of  the  second 
Lady  BoliDgbroke.  In  one  place  (p.  548),  he  says  he  **  is  justified 
In  concluding"  that  she  may  have  had  one  daughter  by  her  first 
husband,  the  Marquis  de  Villette  ;  whilst  in  another  passage  (p. 
€21)  he  seems  to  have  no  doubt  that  she  had  two  daughter9.  If  he 
iiad^been  more  familiar  with  the  French  literature  of  that  p^od» 
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'end  with  the  historj  of  the  ''  beautifdl  Circassian''  who  sometiines 
appears  in  his  pages,  he  would  not  have  left  this  question  in  obscuri^. 
The  Marquis  de  Villette  left  a  daughter  bj  his  first  wife,  the  weU- 
.known  Madame-de  Cajlus.  In  his  old  age  he  married  Mademoiselle 
.de  Marsillj,  a  prot^^e  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  by  whonf  he  had 
a  son  and  two  daughters.  The  youngest  of  these,  whom  our  author 
confounds  with  her  half-sister,  Madame  de  Cajlus  (p.  547),  married 
M.  Montmorin  Saint-H^rem  in  1724.  The  other  bi^ame  Abbess  of 
Notre- Dame  at  Sens.  To  this  abbey  Lady  Bolingbroke  more  than 
once  retired  in  her  old  age  ;  and  we  know  not  how  this  fact  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  report  that  she  embraced  Protestantism  on  her 
Rcond  marriage. 

88.  Warburton  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  one  of  that  dynasty  of  lite- 
xary  rulers  which  began  with  Ben  Jonson,  and  came  to  a  natural 
end  when  the  English  world  of  letters  became  split  up  into  too  many 
provinces  for  any  one  man  to  be  capable  of  dictating  to  all,  and 
the  reign  of  reviews  and  newspapers  began.  Of  the  four  who 
bore  rule  almost  throughout  the  last  century,  Pope  was  the  legiti- 
mate king,  Warburton  the  usurper,  Johnson  the  president  of  the 
aristocratic  house,  and  Parr  the  demagogue  and  pretender,  in  whose 
days  the  kingdom  was  divided,  and  English  literature  set  upon  a 
new  basis.  Pope,  who  had  raised  himself  to  Dryden's  throne  by  hiB 
own  merits,  maintained  himself  there  partly  by  intrigue,  partly  by 
•the  rigour  and  severity  of  his  government  Warburton,  who,  in 
^ite  of  his  arrogance,  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  nullity 
of  his  pretensions  to  the  succession,  determined  to  win  it,  and  actu- 
ally did  succeed  to  the  scourge,  if  not  to  the  crown,  of  Pope.  An 
attorney  developed  into  a  clergyman,  Warburton  was,  before  all 
things,  a  devourer  of  books,  with  a  voracious  appetite,  small  digestion, 
and  retentive  '  memory, — a  desultory  amasser  of  learned  and  im- 
leamed  lumber.  Without  a  notion  of  the  real  organic  growth  of 
ideas,  and  of  the  development  of  history,  he  ni^e  his  fancy  the 
tyran^  first  of  his  own  intellect,  and  then  of  the  minds  of  his  fol- 
.  lowers.  An  inveterate  theorist,  his  vanity  congealed  his  most  va- 
porous hypotheses  into  facts,  and  sought  to  impose  them  as  a  law 
upon  mankind.  The  most  paradoxical  of  sophists,  he  undertook  to 
demonstrate'  the  divinity  of  the  mission  of  Moses,  by  proving  that 
the  religion  which  he  founded  had  no  reference  to  the  next  world, 
and  that  the  merit  of  the  revelation  made  through  him  was  its  con^ 
cealment  of  that  doctrine  of  a  future  life  which  was  known  to  all 
other  religions.  For  the  supposed  absence  from  the  Jewish  systeni 
of  the  doctrine  which  is  the  common  corner-stone  of  religion  and 
morality,  society  and  the  state,  demonstrated  to  his  mind  that  such 
a  system  could  not  have  existed  naturally,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  miraculously,  that  is  divinely,  supported.  The  most  self-con- 
traHictory  of  reasoners,  he  sought  to  prove  the  supernatural  cha^ 
racter  of  the  occurrences  which  interrupted  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Jewish. Temple  under  Julian,  by  showing  that  they  were  strictly 
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natural.  The  most  unpolitical  of  politicians^  he  ropported  the  ^  alfi* 
ance  of  Church  and  State  "  by  r^ucing  the  Church  to  a  mere  tool 
of  govemmeDt,  and  by  making  it  the  dutj  of  the  State  to  establish 
any  religion  that  might  be  professed  by  the  majority  of  its  sabjectSr 
His  scholarship  was  inaccurate,  his  historical  knowledge  conAiaedy 
his  prose  style  bombastic,  unequal,  and  inelegant;  his  ear  for  poetzy 
faulty  to  excess  ;  and  yet  he  set  himself  up,  and  was  widely  acknow* 
ledged,  to  be  the  great  critic  of  the  day.  Arrogant  and  absurd, 
petulant  and  insolent,  no  one  ever  wielded  the  critic's  club  with 
greater  violence  or  less  reason  ;  and  yet  his  sway  was  not  much 
more  disturbed  by  his  reluctant  subjects  than  Pope's  had  been. 

Without  hope  of  succeeding  by  the  ordinary  means  to  the  elec* 
tive  empire  of  letters,  Warburton  determined  to  succeed  by  adopdon. 
Hav^g,  by  a  little  judicious  flattery  of  Concanen  and  Theobald, 
made  good  his  entrance  into  the  literary  world,  he  introduced  him- 
self by  the  same  arts  to  Pope,  to  whom  he  rendered  the  very  essential 
service  of  showing  him  how  to  explain  away  and  disavow  the  £italist 
tendencies  which  Bolingbroke*s  influence  had  communicated  to  the 
Esscnf  on  Man.  He  soon  became  necessary  to  Pope.  In  their 
united  labours  he  was  always  content  to  sing  die  second  part,  and  to 
do  so  with  a  discreet  sotto  voce^  which  supported,  but  did  not  inter* 
foe  with,  the  principal  voice.  They  had  common  friends  and 
common  enemies.  Pope  proclaimed  his  genius,  and  in  his  will  made 
him  his  literaiy  heir. 

'  Warburton  had  studied,  and  not  in  vain,  Pope's  system  of  go* 
vemment.  The  poet  had  rewards  to  distribute,  and  punishments  to 
inflict,  some  of  them  very  severe.  The  Dunciad  was  Uie  Botany  Bay 
of  the  realm  of  letters.  Whoever  was  transported  to  its  text,  or 
condemned  to  figure  in  its  notes,  became  ipso  facto  a  literary  felon,  a 
branded  convict,  an  outcast  As  editor  of  the  Dundad^  Warburton 
had,  in  Pope's  lifetime,  been  promoted  to  be  chief-justice  of  the  critic's 
bench  (1742).  After  Pope's  death,  as  proprietor  of  the  Dundai 
(1744),  he  became  both  legislator  and  ju<^.  He  succeeded  to 
Pope's  power  of  impaling  any  oflender  on  a  note  in  a  new  edition. 
Thus  he  punished  Hanmer  and  Dr.  Burton  in  1744,  and  Edwards 
— who,  however,  took  a  bitter  revenge— and  Cooper  in  1751.  The 
successive  editions  of  his  own  Divine  Legation  were  used  to  the  same 
effect ;  and  Jortin  in  1751,  as  well  as  Lowth  in  1762,  talked  of  the 
'*  Colossus"  whipping  his  opponents  at  the  cart's  tail  in  a  note  to 
thb  book,  '*  the  ordinary  place  of  his  literaiy  executions,"  or  pil«> 
lorying  them  in  the  Dunciad^  ^'another  engine  which,  e»  l^al 
proprietor,  he  very  ingeniously  and  judiciously  applied  to  the  same 
purpose." 

Warburton  took  too  good  a  measure  of  himself  to  suppose  that* 
he  resembled  Pope.  He  rather  aspired  to  be  like  Bentley,  whom 
he  disparaged  through  envy,  and  not  through  contempt.  He  affected* 
the  same  playfulness  in  talk,  and  the  same  severity  in  writing,  as 
the  great  critic.  Neither  did  he  neglect  in  afler-life  the  pHu^ce  of 
those  arts  by  which  he  had  at  first  gained  Pope'l  ^onfidenee.    As 
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he  had  iron  his  vraj  up  to  Pope  by  flattericg  Concanen,  and  had 
inaintained  himself  there  bj  flattering  Pope,  so  did  he  afterwards 
seek  to  propitiate  the  nobles  of  the  empire  which  he  had  inherited. 
He  was  civil  to  Lowth,  to  Jortio,  to  Conjers  Middleton,  to  Hoadley, 
He  wrote  a  preface  to  Bichardson*s  Clarissa,  He  gave  Zachaxy 
Grey  some  slight  assistance  for  his  HudibroB^  which  was  acknow-* 
ledged  in  terms  more  befitting  the  eminence  of  the  potentate  who 
gave  it,  than  the  worth  of  the  gift.  In  1744  he  wrote  a  preface  to 
Mrs.  Cockbum*s  reply  to  Butherforth's  Essay  on  Virtue^  though  he 
did  not  agree  with  her  principlesi  which  were  those  of  Samuel 
Clarke.  He  was  civil  alike  to  all  who  exhibited  the  imimus  of  sub« 
2nission  to  the  censorship  he  set  up. 

If  Scott  was  the  great  magician  of  1820,  we  may  caU  Warburtoa 
the  Sidrophel  of  1744.  Like  Sidrophel  he  had  his  Whackum>  or 
under-conjuror,  to  fetch  and  carry  intelligence,  to  "  serve  his  master 
in  quality  of  poetaster,"  and  to  <*  beat  his  brains  to  advance  his 
master*s  fame  and  gains."  This  was  Hurd,  who  evidently  intended 
to  succeed  Warburton,  as  Warburton  had  succeeded  Pope.  But 
Warburton*s  dominions  had  diminished  before  he  died,  and  Hurd 
came  into  a  worthless  inheritance.  When  Warburton's  power  was 
greatest,  the  literature  of  England  was  chiefly  religious,  because 
religion  was  the  thing  chiefly  attacked  and  d^ended.  It  was  the 
period  of  free-thinkers  and  apologists.  Literature,  therefore,  was  very 
much  in  clerical  hands.  This  gave  great  advantages  to  a  clerical 
pretender  to  the  throne.  Laymen,  historians,  or  politicians  might 
stand  aloof;  Bolingbroke  might  address  to  him  his  *'  £pistle  to  the 
most  impudent  man  living;'*  Horace  Walpole  might  sneer  and  crack 
his  jokes;  Akenside  might  renounce  him;  Gibbon  might  despise  the 
dictator  and  his  **  slaves;"  Hume  might  smile  at  "  the  illiberal  petu* 
lance,  arrogance,  and  scurrility  of  ^e  Warburtonian  school ;"  but 
the  clei^,  the  great  literary  body  of  the  day,  were  obliged  either  to 
submit,  or  fight,  or  be  punished.  Warburton's  dominion  was  endan- 
gered not  only  by  the  rise  of  non-clerical  literatures,  such  as  that 
of  Johnson  and  his  school,  outside  his  province,  but  by  the  rivalries 
and  rebellions  of  his  own  subjects ;  and  he  bequeathed  to  Hurd,  in 
1779,  an  ever-narrowing  power,  which  was  eaten  into  by  the  sise 
of  Wesley  (who,  however,  had  behaved  very  humbly  when  grossly 
attacked  by  Warburton,  in  1768)  and  the  Evangelicals  on  one  side, 
and  by  the  really  learned  school  of  Butler,  Seeker,  Lowth,  and  their 
followers,  on  the  other.  Hurd's  death  took  place  in  1808;  and  his 
posthumous  edition  of  Warburton's  correspondence  (1809)  only 
served  to  show  the  spite  of  Sidrophel  and  Whackum  against  all  the 
chief  literary  men  of  their  age.  It  makes  Young  *'  the  finest  writer 
of  nonsense^''  and  Butherforth  *<the  meanest  pedant,"  of  the  time; 
fipence  *'  an  extreme  poor  creature,"  Smollett  a  *'  vagabond  Scot," 
Johnson  an  insolent  and  malignant  fool,  Jortin  a  dirty  fellow  as 
vain  as  he  is  dir^,  Jackson  a  wretch,  Taylor  a  man  with  less 
ondersta&diBg  than  a  dunce,  Priestley  a  wretched  fellow,  and  YoU 
taire  a  «coti^lz^  |  the  bench  of  bishops  is  a  wooden  bench,  tho 
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isourt  an.  earthly  pandemoniHin,  the  goyemment  "  lumpbh,''  die 
drareh  a  humble  slaye  of  the  lumpi^  minister,  Scotch  metaf^jaies 
f'  moonshine,"  and  Cambridge  the  kingdom  of  dullness. 

Warbnrton  had  other  slaves  besides  Hnrd.  The  rewards  whieh 
he  was  able  to  bestow  naturally  made  some  writers  anxious  to  serve 
him,  and  the  bishop  was  not  unwilling  to  employ  others  to  do  his 
more  nnpleasant  tasks.  Towne  was  the  ^  learned  person"  whom  he 
employed  ""  to  undeiigo  the  drudgery  of  turning  over  the  dirty  heap** 
of  answers  to  his  books ;  *^  for,"  says  he,  ^  I  would  not  have  the 
reader  conceive  so  miserably  of  me  as  to  think  I  was  ever  disposed 
to  look  into  them  myself."  Nevertheless,  he  numifested  the  most 
acute  displeasure  at  the  slightest  word  in  them  which  seemed  to 
reflect  on  him  or  his  opinions,  and  showed  it  in  a  way  that  gradu- 
ally Silienated  all  his  friends  except  Hurd  and  Towne. 

It  was  a  general  complaint  of  the  members  of  the  repoblic  of 
letters,  said  Lowth,  in  1675,  that  they  could  not  go  peaceably  on 
their  business  along  the  public  road  without  being  liable  to  meet 
a  sturdy  bravo;  and  that  Warburton,  in  quality  of  demonstrator- 
general  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses,  claimed  power  as  lord  para- 
mount over  all  the  realms  of  science,  and  declared  that  whoever 
£uled  of  abject  submission  to  him,  or  offered  only  moderate  praise, 
was  guilty  of"  malignant  parsimony,"  "  disrespect,"  and  "  indignity,*' 
iar  which  crimes  he  inflicted  public  correction  on  the  offender. 
Lowth  had  been  taunted  with  being  an  Oxford  man,  and  therefore 
probably  disaffected.  He  retorted,  that  Warburton  had  been  an 
attorney,  and  therefore,  according  to  Clarendon,  in  danger  of  be- 
coming proud,  insolent,  and  pragmatical ;  his  virtue  was  shown  in 
not  having  been  biased  by  his  breeding : — "  Now,  my  lord,  as  yoa 
have  in  your  whole  behaviour,  and  in  all  your  writings,  remarkablj 
distinguished  yourself  by  yom*  humility,  lenity,  meekness,  forbear- 
ance, candour,  humanity,  civility,  decency,  good  manners,  good 
temper,  moderation  with  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  a 
modest  diffidence  of  your  own,  this  unpromising  circumstance  of 
your  education  is  so  far  from  being  a  dis^ace  to  you,  that  it  highlj 
redounds  to  your  praise." 

In  his  efforts  to  fit  himself  to  sit  upon  Pope's  seat,  he  had,  in  an 
unlucky  hour,  undertaken  to  edit  and  revise  Shakespeare;  this  was 
a  task  which  required  learning  such  as  he  had  not  patience  to 
acquire,  moral  qualities  of  mind  which  he  did  not  possess,  and  a 
taste  and  ear  to  which  he  could  make  no  pretensions.  His  work 
was  ridiculous.  Yet  he  exacted  from  his  slaves  the  same  respect 
for  it  as  he  required  for  the  thecndes  of  the  alliance,  the  divine 
legation,  or  his  "  doctrine  of  grace."  Edwardes  made  great  fun  d 
his  notes  and  emendations,  and  got  out  of  them,  by  induction,  a  set 
of  Warburtonian  "  canons  of  criticiam,"  which  were  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  the  dictator. 

;  His  sensitiveness  to  criticism  was  a  result  of  that  quality  of  mind 
which  enabled  him  to  rule  the  republic  of  letters.  More  than  aay 
saan.  of  his  day,  perhaps,  he  was  merely  a  litefary  man.     He  odM 
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endure  to  be  cheated ;  he  cotild  wait  patiently  for  preferment  witbont 
^intrigmng  or  making  intereet  for  it,  aod  take  naturallj  whatever 
•came  in  hia  waj;  but  he  coald  not  bear  one  of  his  literary  whims 
or  theories  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  or  a  word  to  be  uttered,  or  a 
disagreement  hinted  at,  in  the  matter  of  his  writings.  He  had  no 
idea  of  the  connection  of  theory  with  practice,  and  therefore  never 
looked  that  his  theories  should  be  worked  out.  The  political  phi- 
losophy of  his  *'  alliance**  is  not  that  of  a  practical  legislator,  but  a 
theoretical  deduction  of  the  mutual  conditions  of  the  ajjiance  of 
Church  and  State  from  general  principles  carefully  put  together  to 
insure  the  "  amazing  agreement**  of  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  out 
"  with  our  own  happy  establishment."  His  friends  thought  it  strange 
that  he  made  no  political  figure  in  Parliament  afler  he  became  a 
bishop.  He  knew  himself  better.  He  only  attempted  to  sgeak  on 
one  occasion,  and  that  a  literary  one, — when  Wilkes  in  his  Essay 
on  Woman  had  committed  a  breach  of  privilege  by  putting  the 
bishop's  name  to  some  licentious  notes,  parodied  from  those  to  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,  He  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  day.  He  had  no  advice  to  give  his  young  clergy,  but 
to  become  more  learned,  and  to  avoid  fanaticism.  He  knew  the  dif- 
ference between  learning  and  action,  and  was  quite  willing  that  the 
men  of  action  should  have  all  its  emoluments.  *'  Scholars,"  he  said 
to  Lord  Chesterfield  in  1745, ''  who  know  but  little  of  practical  life, 
are  apt  to  fancy  that  superior  distinction  in  letters,  or  superior  ser- 
vices in  their  profession,  may  entitle  them  to  the  honours  of  it.  But 
things  are  not  so  carried.  High  stations,  even  of  the  more  spiritual 
kind,  require  a  knowledge  of  affairs.  The  pursuit  of  letters  keeps 
men  from  the  sight  of  business;  and  learned  impressions  make  them 
tmapt  and  awkward  in  the  discharge  of  it  The  mind  must  be  un- 
burdened before  it  will  be  able  to  move  there,  either  with  ease  or 
grace." 

Warburton  set  his  seal  upon  a  small  tract  of  moral  philosophy. 
The  argument  of  his  "  divine  legation"  required  him  to  prove  that 
the  state  is  nattgrally  impossible  without  religion,  and  therefore  to 
controvert  Bayle,  who  asserted  the  possibility  of  a  stable  republic  of 
.  atheists,  and  to  argue  that  the  obligation  of  conscience  presupposed 
a  superior  to  whom  that  conscience  was  answerable,  since  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  obligation  but  one  which  each  person  might 
divest  himself  of  at  pleasure.  Thus  he  drew  out  the  proof  of  the 
being  of  God  from  the  conscience.  He  says  very  good  things  oA 
this  head ;  but  the  controversy  has  been  subjected  to  new  conditions 
by  the  utilitarian  philosophy  of  Bentham,  by  the  humanitarian  pan- 
theism of  Auguste  Comte,  and  the  humanitarian  atheism  of  Proud- 
hon,  all  of  whom,  not  to  mention  Feuerbach,  give  explanations  of 
obligation  which  Warburton*s  arguments  do  not  touch. 

Mr.  Watson  has  had  no  access  to  unpublished  sources  of  infor- 
mation; but  his  book  is  a  careful  compilation  from  published  ma- 
terials, and  brings  together  many  scattered  strands  of  the  literary 
liistory  of  the  eighteenth  oentury« 
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89.  Next  to  GervinuB,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Heidelbeig  school 
of  historians  is  Professor  Hausser,  a  disciple  of  the  learned  and  un- 
readable Schlosser.  With  little  originality  or  power,  he  represents 
very  fairly  the  average  popular  views  of  his  Protestant  countrymeD|— - 
views  which  are  rather  violent  than  extreme,  and  which  imply  na 
great  effort  of  thought  and  no  great  bitterness  of  spirit  He  takes. 
Sis  position  between  the  elaborately  systematising  Gervinus,  and 
Schlosser  to  whom  all  history  was  familiar,  and  whom  it  always 
irritated.  The  tone  of  this  school  is  essentially  moderui  and  modem 
in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  of  Ranke.  For  although  Rankers 
own  range  as  a  writer  is  limited  to  the  three  centuries  between  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  yet  his  in- 
fluence has  been  more  deeply  felt  in  the  study  of  the  Middle  Ages 
than  in  that  of  modern  times.  With  one  splendid  exception,  no 
great  work  on  modem  history  has  proceeded  from  his  disciples. 
They  have  all  carried  the  critical  method  of  treating  authorities 
which  they  learnt  from  him  to  light  up  the  recesses  of  medieval  his* 
tory.  And  there  they  have  done  great  service;  for  although  generally 
destitute  of  that  congenial  intelligence  and  sympathy  for  the  Middle 
Ages  which  other  writers,  such  as  Bbhmer,  Gfrorer,  Wilken,  have 
shown,  they  have  exhibited  both  the  impartiality  and  the  critical 
accuracy  which,  until  recent  times,  had  only  been  used  by  classical 
scholars  and  orientalists.  The  most  brilliant  historian  of  the  school, 
Sybel,  was,  however,  more  powerfully  attracted  by  later  times,  and 
his  History  of  the  French  Revolution  reminds  one  more  of  the  tend* 
encies  of  the  Heidelberg  writers  than  of  the  cold  scientific  spirit  of 
Berlin.  The  History  of  Germany  from  the  death  of  Frederick  the 
Great  to  the  establishment  of  the  German  Confederation,  by  Hausser, 
closely  resembles  the  work  of  Sybel  in  its  tone,  its  judgments,  and 
the  sources  of  its  information,  but  does  not  equal  it  as  a  composition*^ 
It  is  the  most  complete  narrative  of  the  action  of  the  Revolution  on 
Germany ;  and  its  general  purpose  is  to  vindicate  the  revival  of  Ger*> 
man  influence  in  Europe  by  the  predominance  of  Prussia. 

We  were  curious  to  see  whether  the  archives  which  Professor 
H&nsser  has  consulted  had -revealed  to  him  the  secret  causes  which 
led  to  the  seizure  and  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien.  He  has, 
however,  left  that  mysterious  question  where  he  found  it,  and  has  not 
even  alluded  to  the  rumour  to  which  another  distinguished  writer 
has  given  the  authority  of  his  name.  Herr  von  Stramberg,  Aamely,  . 
the  aged  author  of  the  AnUquary  of  the  Bhine,  lived  in  those  di^s 
in  the  society  of  the  emigria  of  Goblentz,  and  closed  the  eyes  of  a 
French  nobleman,  the  Count  d^Amas,  who  died  of  the  shock  which 
he  had  received  on  learning  the  tragedy  of  Vincennes-^a  pheno* 
menon  of  which  there  were  some  examples  at  the  death  of  Charles  L  * 
and  of  Lewis  XVI.  He  affirms  that  he  has  had  in  his  hands  papers 
which  prove  that  the  prince  was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  among 
the  French  royalists,  tlie  centre  of  which  was  at  Bayreuth,  several 
years  before  the  catastrophe.  No  names  are  given,  and  the  motive  , 
IS  not  known ;  but  Herr  von  Stramberg  avers  that  these  secret  f 
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xnies  pttslied  the  prince  to  his  fate,  by  lulling  him  in  a  false  secori^ 
while  they  excited  the  suspicion^  of  Bonaparte.  Herr  Hiiasser  looks 
upon  the  event  as  it  affected  Germany,  or  rather  as  it  illustrates  the 
condition  to  which  the  empire  was  reduced.  No  notice  was  taken 
either  of  the  outrage  at  Ettenheim,  or  of  the  hasty  murder  in  the 
castle-ditch.  ''  Men  were  silent,  or  at  most  were  angry  with  those  wha 
threatened  unpleasantly  to  disturb  their  silence*'  (it  497).  Russia 
alone  raised  an  indignant  protest;  but  Talleyrand  pointed  with  a 
sneer  at  the  silence  of  Germany,  and  advised  Alexander  not  to  inter- 
fere. Baden  was  compelled  to  deprecate  his  anger,  and  to  assure 
him  that  it  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the 
French  government.  The  Diet  of  the  empire  avoided  the  discussionf 
Of  the  impleasant  question,  first  by  postponement,  and  then  by  taking 
its  summer  vacation  earlier  than  usual. 

In  his  account  of  the  campaign  of  1805,  Herr  Hausser  describes 
a  conversation  between  Napoleon  and  Mack  afler  the  capitulation  of 
Ulm,  on  the  authority  of  the  unfortunate  general's  own  manuscript 
report.  Mack's  subsequent  defence,  written  in  181A,  which  haa 
never  been  published,  but  a  copy  of  which  is  before  us,  adds  some 
very  striking  instances  of  the  heedless  folly  by  which  his  army  wad 
lost  fie  declares  that  only  four  weeks  before  the  fall  of  Ulm,  afler 
the  20th  of  September,  the  Austrian  ministers  assured  him  that  the 
war  could  not  begin  for  at  least  four  weeks,  and  that  this  assurance 
made  him  neglect  the  concentration  of  his  troops.  He  also  calcu-* 
lated,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  war,  that  the  neutral  territory 
of  Ansbach  would  not  be  violated,  and  that  the  Grand  Army  would 
take  the  usual  time  to  march  from  the  coasts  of  the  channel  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Danube.  But  Napoleon  unscrupulously  violated  the 
neutral  territory;  and,  contrary  to  all  tradition,  he  put  his  soldiers 
ibto  carts,  and  transported  them  with  a  rapidity  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  was  nominally  the  com-* 
mander-in-chief,  but  the  emperor  had  directed  him  to  follow  Mack's 
advice,  although  he  might  in  doubtful  cases  consult  other  officers* 
The  last  provision  was  concealed  from  Mack,  who  consequently  felt 
himself  often  aggrieved,  and  accused  the  archduke  of  insubordination^ 
At  last  the  archduke  expressly  gave  up  all  responsibility,  and  cast 
it  on  Mack's  shoulders — "  a  declaration,"  says  the  general, ''  which 
was  not  calculated  to  assist  the  coolness  of  my  deliberations."  Whea 
the  French  appeared  on  the  Danube  below  Ulm,  Mack  believed  that 
they  intended  to  attack  the  second  army,  which,  with  the  Russians^ 
was  on  the  Inn.-  But  when,  instead  of  pursuing  their  march  towards 
Austria,  they  began  by  a  retrograde  movement  to  surround  the  army 
at  Ulmi  he  says  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  rapidly  redr* 
ing  to  France.  All  the  warnings  of  his  officers  confirmed  him  in 
this  belief,  because,  he  says,  a  wise  man  is  always  strengthened  in 
his  opinion  by  contradiction  that  falls  short  of  demonstration.  The 
only  fact  that  reached  him,  on  which  he  founded  the  notion  that  the 
French  were  retreating,  was  that  he  was  informed  on  the  13th  of 
Octobei'i  two  days  before  Ulm  was  invested,  that  nine  French  couriers 
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had  passed  through  Stuttgart  in'  one  day.  Eight  yeaito  nfter  thei 
events  Mack  penists  in  considering  this  circomstance  a  very  reaaon-^ 
able  ground  for  supposing  that  Prussia  had  declared  war,  that. 
English  gold  had  excited  a  revolution  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that* 
an  English  army  had  invaded  Picardy.  If  the  ministers  in  Pnusia. 
and  England  had  not  shamefully  neglected  their  duty,  these  things 
must  have  occurred ;  and  so  Mack  lays  part  of  the  blame  of  his  sur- 
render on  Pitt,  whom  it  destroyed. 

The  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  17th,  and  the  foolish  com*, 
mander  is  very  proud  that  on  the  15th  he  proclaimed  the  pain  oi 
death  against  any  one  who  should  mention  the  word  "  surrender.** 
On  the  same  day  he  was  summoned.  As  he  was  sitting  down  to 
write  his  refusal,  all  his  general  officers  forced  their  way  into  hia 
room,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  resistance  was  impos- 
sible. When  they  asked  him  what  answer  he  meant  to  give  the 
French  officer,  he  cites  with  complacency  a  reply  which  was  worthy- 
of  Philipon  or  Palafox  {Zum  Teufd  will  ich  ihn  tMcken  nut  9eUter  imper^ 
tinenUn  Aufforderung!).  One  of  the  generals  being  his  senior  in  rank^ 
Mack  offered  to  give  up  the  command  to  him;  but  the  other,  Riesch, 
whose  defeat  at  Elcfaingen  the  day  before  procured  ^ej  his  ducal 
title,  refused  the  offer.  The  dispute  lasted  an  hour.  The  generals 
were  obviously  convinced  of  his  incapacity ;  and  he,  not  diaring 
their  opinion,  suspected  them  of  cowardice  and  treachery.  He  still 
pretended  that  Napoleon's  army  would  perish  or  retire,  if  they  held 
out  a  week,  and  offered  to  begin  eating  horseflesh  that  veiy  day. 
The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  n^otiations  is  that,  when  he  asked 
for  terms,  Ney  gave  Lichtenstein  his  word  of  honour  that  an  Austriaa 
division  was  already  taken,  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  although  it  did 
not  in  fact  surrender  till  the  18th.  It  is  also  clear,  from  the  account 
of  Mack's  dispute  with  his  officers,  that  the  garrison  of  Ulm  was  &r 
less  in  number  than  is  commonly  stated.  Hausser  gives  it  at  23,000 
men.  Mack  asserts  that  it  must  have  been  near  20,000 ;  but  the 
commanders  deckred  there  were  under  15,000,  not  half  of  whma 
would  fight  It  is  certain  also  that  the  states  of  the  army  were  not 
known  to  the  staff.  The  troops  were  to  lay  down  their  arms  on  the 
2dth,  but  Mack  chose  that  it  should  be  done  on  the  20tih;  and  for 
this  he  was,  of  course,  most  strongly  censured.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  it  the  redeeming  feature  of  the  whole  affair,  in  ^hich  he  did  * 
not  allow  his  subordinates  to  baffle  his  magnanimous  purpose.  The 
combined  army,  which  afterwards  met  its  fiite  at  Austerlitz,  was  just 
tiien  entering  Bavaria,  in  the  belief  that  Napoleon's  forces  were  stopped 
by  the  resistance  of  Ulm.  It  was  in  great  danger  of  being  attacked 
unawares  by  the  whole  French  army,  and  completely  beaten.  But, 
by  an  ingenious  stroke  of  policy,  Mack  prevailed  on  'Napoleon  ta 
accept  his  20,000  men  five  days  before  the  stipulated  time,  in  ord^ 
that  he  might  have  time  to  save  the  Russians,  who,  he  says,  had 
been  particularly  reconmiended  to  him  by  the  Emperor.  And  Ife 
relates  with  complacency  that  when  he  brou^t  the  news  cffliis'  owii  * 
discomfiture  to  Braunau,  Kutusow  was  infinitel/oibl^ed  to  him  for 
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&e  ioformation;  and  that,  in  short,  he  came  back  to  Anslzia  ai  a  sort 
of  saviour  of  his  countrj.  There  is  nothing  in  this  extraordinaiy 
paper  to  explain  the  great  reputation  of  Mack  during  the  first  twelve 
years  of  the  revolutionary  wars,  and  the  infatuation  which  the  Englisb 
government  seemed  to  have  conceived  for  him  during  his  visit  to 
London  in  1794.  It  has  been  gravely  reported  that  the  haste  and 
confusion  with  which  the  Austrian  government  prepared  for  this 
campaign  were  such,  that  they  forgot  to  make  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference of  the  calendar  in  calculating  the  arrival  of  the  Bussian  allies^ 
If  this  had  been  true.  Mack  would  not  have  failed  to  use  the  fact  m 
bis  own  exculpation ;  but  there  is  nothiAg  about  it  in  his  Defence*   • 

40.  Mr.  Senior  is  busily  occupied,  in  the  intervals  between  the 
publication  of  important  new  works,  in  collecting  whatever  is  most 
worthy  to  survive  of  his  shorter  productions  during  an  active  literary 
career  of  more  than  forty  years.  Of  the  articles  he  has  lately  reprinted 
in  one  volume  from  the  Edinburgh  Review^  the  best  is  on  Lord 
King;  but  several  of  the  others  are  interesting,  and,  though  written 
without  deep  research,  are  creditable  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  the 
author.  The  estimate  of  the  constitution  of  1795,  in  the  sketch 
of  the  elder  Berry er,  is  a  good  piece  of  political  writing:  ^  Its  fun- 
damental principles  were  change  and  collision.  Neither  the  electoral, 
the  legislative,  nor  the  executive  body  were  to  remain  unaltered  for 
more  than  one  year.  It  made  experience  in  public  affairs  a  positive 
disqualification.  A  member  of  the  legislature  was  not  reeligible  Uil 
after  two  years*  interval,  nor  a  member  of  the  directory  till  after  fiye. 
The  members  of  the  legislature,  incapable  of  any  other  functions, 
were  necessarily  in  opposition  to  the  directory.  The  five  directors, 
with  no  head  and  no  common  interest,  whom  accident  had  made  col-< 
leagues  and  accident  was  to  separate,  necessarily  split  into  Actions. 
All  the  principles  of  good  government  were  sacrificed  to  r^mblican 
jealousy  of  those  to  whom  power  was  to  be  entrusted"  (p.  50).  Mr. 
Senior  has  no  knowledge  of  Catholic  doctrine,  or  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  Gh^lrch.  It  is  therefore  to  his  credit  that,  looking  at  the  world 
externally  and  impartially,  he  should  be  raised  above  the  common 
prejudice  that  represents  Catholicism  as  less  favourable  than  some 
forms  of  Protestantism  to  the  progress  of  civilisation.  After  sayings 
that  the  fiefonnation  lost  its  power  of  expansion  when  Luther  died, 
and  that  the  limits  of  the  success  of  Protestantism  are  nearly  as  he 
left  them, — a  passage  in  which  Calvin  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
Lather,  and  which  is  delusive  unless  allowance  be  made  for  subse- 
quent changes  backward  and  forward, — Mr.  Senior  thus  proceeds 
(p.  350) :  ''  Nor  is  this  to  be  ascribed  to  inferiority  of  political  insti- 
ti^ions  or  of  cultivation.  The  democratic  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
and  thewell-govemed  industrious  Flemings,  are  as  strenuous  in  their 
adherence  to  Roman  Catholicism  as  the  despotically  ruled  Danes 
were  in  their  rejection  of  it.  The  most  highly  civilised  portions  of 
the  Continent  ^e  France,  Italy,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Grermany* 
Not  one-fourth  of  thesr  inhabitants  are  Protestants." 
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When  citing  the  opinions  of  the  diadngoished  advocate  who  had 
b^nn  to  plead  under  Lewis  XVL,  Mr.  Senior  alludes  to  the  par- 
liaments, which,  with  a  strange  misconception  of  history,  he  describei 
as  the  supporters  of  pure  monarchy  (p.  18).  In  truth,  the  parlia- 
ments did  contribute  vastly  to  the  concentration  of  the  royal  power, 
by  breaking  down  all  rival  jurisdictions  and  by  centralising  authority. 
They  were  a  limit,  indeed,  as  well  as  a  prop  to  the  royal  power;  for 
nothing  can  permanently  reinforce  the  influence  of  the  crown  which 
cannot  in  some  cases  resist  it  But  they  monopolised  that  privil^e, 
and,  by  usurping  the  place  of  the  old  constitutional  Estates,  swept 
away  every  barrier  but  themselves.  Their  services  to  the  king  were 
very  clearly  understood  and  expressed  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
by  one  of  the  wisest  of  Frenchmen.  In  an  address  delivered  before 
Charles  VI.  in  the  year  1413,  the  Chancellor  Gerson  spoke  as  fol^ 
lows:  '*  Sire,  c'est  la  plus  principale  garde  de  vostre  royaulme  ce  que 
vous  n'avds  qu'une  cour  de  justice  souveraine,  c*est  vostre  parlement, 
anquel  vous  mdme  r^pondds,  et  tons  aultres  subjets  le  doivent  nueulx 
fiiiie.  Par  defiant  d'une  telle  Cour  vont  i  perdition  aultres  pays, 
comme  Allemanie  et  Italic,  ou  le  plus  fort  vaint,  et  vive  qui  vainche"* 
(Opera,  ed  Dupin,  iv.  667)«  At  last,  when  ev&rj  other  element  of 
resistance  was  gone,  the  crown,  impatient  even  of  the  opposition  of 
the  magistracy,  turned  against  its  chief  support.  By  a  coup'tTetat 
the  authority  of  the  parliaments  was  overturned,  the  last  extremity  of 
despotism  ensued,  and  the  end  speedily  followed.  There  is  another 
passage  of  the  same  kind,  which  appears  to  us  infelicitous  and  im^ 
philosophical,  about ''  the  despotism  which  seems  to  be  the  inevit^ 
able  result  of  militaiy  rule**  (p.  58).  They  are  necessarily  connected, 
because  a  military  government  unites  in  itself  both  the  whole  phy- 
sical force  and  the  moral  authority.  It  is  the  distinction  and  separa- 
tion of  these  that  secures  a  really  free  submission.  It  is  as  necessary 
that  society,  when  it  is  at  issue  with  the  state  on  account  of  its 
breaches  of  the  law,  should  have  force  sufficient  to  protect  its  rights, 
as  it  is  that  the  state  should,  under  ordinary  circumstances^- be 
strong  enough  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  members  of  society. 
The  maintenance  of  the  civil  and  criminal  code  is  the  work  of  t^e 
state;  the  vindication  of  the  public  constitutional  law  is  more  parti- 
cularly the  duty  of  the  nation.  Therefore  a  state  in  which  the  law  is 
powerless  to  punish  a  thief,  or  in  which  society  is  unable  to  restrict 
the  action  of  the  government,  are  equally  opposed  to  the  notion  of 
polity.     Anarchy  follows  in  one  case,  and  despotism  in  the  other. 

It  is  odd  that  an  article  which  appeared  in  October  1842  should 
speak  of  Berryer  as  still  living.  He  died  in  June  1841;  and  Mr. 
Senior  seems  to  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  in  revising 
his  paper  for  the  present  collection,  at  a  time  when  he  would  have 
been  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  The  author  does  not  exhibit 
the  prepossessions  of  a  lawyer^  and,  though  writing  much  on  l^al  ' 
subjects,  passes  over  points  on  which  a  literary  jurist  niight  be 
expected  to  touch.  In  a  fair  sketch  of  the  character  of  Holt,  one  Of 
his  most  remarkable  merits  is  overlooked — that  of  having  put  an 
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end  in  this  country  to- trials  for  vritclicraft.  A  more  serious  omis- 
sion is  that  in  speaking  at  great  length  of  Feuerbach*s  Criminal 
Triads^  Mr.  Senior  gives  no  information  respecting  the  character  of 
the  great  jurist  who  wrote  them,  or  of  the  eminent  position  he  fills 
in  the  history  of  jurisprudence.  Anselm  von  Feuerbach  was  the 
principal  reformer  of  the  criminal  law  in  Germany  by  his  writings, 
and  as  the  author  of  the  Bavarian  code,  which  was  published  in 
1813,  and  has  since  been  adopted  by  many  states  both  in  and  out 
of  Germany.  Compared  with  the  legislation  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
of  Napoleon,  of  Livingstone,  and  of  Macaulay,  his  code  has  a  great 
superiority  in  point  of  precision  and  of  phUosophic  system  and 
symmetry,  whilst  in  clearness  and  elegance  of  expression  he  is  notT 
surpassed  by  the  eloquent  author  of  the  Indian  code.  It  is  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  juridical  views  that  gives  so  singular  an 
interest  to  his  collection  of  remarkable  trials.  The  prevention  of 
crime  is,  according  to  Feuerbach,  the  end  of  punishment.  The 
physical  force  exercised  by  the  police  is  insufficient  for  that  purpose, 
and  must  be  supplemehted  therefore  by  psychological  compulsion. 
The  impulse  to  a  wrong  act  resides  in  the  expectation  of  pleasure 
which  it  will  afford.  This  must  be  counteracted  by  the  certainty  of 
an  amount  of  pain  which  will  follow  its  performance  more  than 
equal  to  the  pain  of  renunciation.  It  follows  that  the  penalty  should 
increase  in  proportion,  not  to  the  crime,  but  to  the  temptation,  and 
that  the  punishment  should  be  most  severe  where  the  real  internal 
guilt  is  least.  Punishment,  indeed,  could  never  be  excessive,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory  of  prevention,  which  allowed  no  discretion 
to  the  judge,  but  made  the  penalty  certain,  by  binding  the  sentence 
closely  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  At  the  same  time  Feuerbach  ac- 
complished the  suppression  of  torture  in  Bavaria,  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  the  king,  who  believed  that  the  change  would  open  the 
door  to  all  manner  of  crimes.  He  was  also  ardently  opposed  to 
trial  by  jury.  His  philosophy  was  profoundly  irreligious,  and  his 
philaathropy  was  of  that  sickly  kind  which  revolts  at  one  sort  of 
severity,  and  protects  itself  against  the  results  of  a  superficial  leniency 
by  a  new  species  of  cruelty  which  the  sanctions  of  age  and  religion, 
or  the  abuses  arising  from  it,  have  not  yet  made  hateful  to  sys- 
tematic reformers. 

41.  A  brilliant  development  of  youthful  intellect  is  not  always  the 
surest  pledge^  of  future  greatness;  but  the  Remains  of  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam  contain  abundant  evidence  that  the  noble  tribute  of  genius 
to  affection  so  familiar  to  all  English  readers  in  the  verses  of  In 
Memoriam  is  something  more  than  the  passionate  expression  of  a 
partial  enthusiasm;  and  that  others  besides  his  personal  friends  have 
reason  to  regret  the  premature  close  of  "  a  life  which  all  the  Muses 
decked"  w;^tb  gifls  of  such  bright  and  various  promise.  Before  he 
was  ten  years  old,  as  we  learn  from  a  brief  memoir  prefixed  to  the 
volume,  Arthur  Hallam  had  given  unusual  indications  of  talent  by 

VOL.  II.  u  u 
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writing  seTeral  tragedies.  At  Eton,  thoagb  a  good  scholar,  lie 
showed  a  greater  devotion  to  modem  than  to  classical  literature. 
Among  the  Greek  poets,  .fischjlus  and  Sophocles,  among  the  Lathi, 
Lucretius,  were  his  fayourites;  giving  early  prophecy  of  that  pbilo- 
sophical  tendency  of  thought  which  in  his  later  years  hecame  mcxre 
perceptibly  predominant,  and  would  in  all  probability,  had  he  lived, 
have  supplied  the  ultimate  resolution  of  his  varied  and  samewliat 
erratic  tastes.  As  with  most  boys  of  imaginative  temperameDty 
Byron  was  his  first  love;  but  he  soon  transferred  his  preference  to 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  and  still  more  emphatically  to  Dante  and 
Shakespeare.  In  merely  mechanical  memory  he  was  deficient^  but 
"  could  remember  any  thing  associated  with  an  idea."  He  only 
cared  to  acquire  facts  so  far  as  they  served  for  illustration  of  philo- 
sophical or  political  principles.  For  mathematics  he  seems  to  have 
liad  an  aversion,  and  he  never  made  any  attempt  to  gain  university 
distinctions  at  Cambridge.  Three  letters,  two  from  university  friend, 
one  irom  an  old  school-fellow,  give  an  interesting  account  of  hia 
character  and  habits.  All  agree  in  bearing  witness,  abundantly 
confirmed  by  his  writings,  to  his  'Meep  enthusiastic  affections  both 
religious  and  human."  His  studies  seem  to  have  been  very  desultxny ; 
he  was  a  brilliant  and  rapid  rather  than  a  patient  thinker, — ^fimits 
which  growing  years  would  naturally  correct.  But  he  died  at  twenty- 
two.  Few  even  of  the  greatest  men  have  written  much  before  that  age 
which  will  bear  a  rigorous  scrutiny ;  and  his  compositions,  to  be  lairiy 
judged,  must  be  tested  not  so  much  by  their  performance  as  tiieir 
promise.  Tried  by  that  standard,  they  challenge  a  verdict  of  very 
high  praise.  The  present  volume  contains,  besides  several  poetical 
pieces,  four  essays  (two  of  which  obtained  college  prizes  at  Trinity), 
and  part  of  a  review  of  Tennyson.  The  influence  of  Wordsworth  is 
very  perceptible  in  his  poems,  especially  the  ^'  Meditative  Fragments'' 
in  blank  verse,  and  some  of  the  Sonnets.  That  he  was  a  poet  by 
nature,  he  has  left  clear  evidence;  but  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
pensive  and  almost  metaphysical  tone  about  his  poetry,  which  con- 
firms our  opinion  that  he  would  have  been  chiefiy  remarkable  as  a* 
philosopher.  Even  in  such  touching  utterances  pf  affection  as  the 
sonnet  beginning  '*  When  gentle  fingers  cease  to  touch  the  string,** 
or  the  stanzas  on  his  '^  Sistcr^s  birSiday,"  this  tendency  betrays 
itself.  We  regret  that  his  essay  on  Eternal  Punishment  and  the 
Origin  of  Evil,  published  elsewhere  by  Professor  Brown,  has  not 
been  reprinted  here.  It  was  not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  the 
thoughts  of  a  youth  of  twenty  would  throw  any  fresh  light  on  a 
problem  which  has  necessarily  baffled  the  wisest  both  of  Heathen 
and  Christian  thinkers,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  one  better 
calculated  to  exhibit  the  play  of  his  peculiar  genius.  The  short 
essay  on  Sympathy,  and  the  review  of  Tennyson,  give  perhaps  moat 
exclusive  prominence  of  any  contained  in  this  volume  to  his  ana- 
lytical habit  of  mind.  Some  parts  of  the  former  recall  vividly  Ihe 
lamous  disquisition  on  epwc  ovpuvtoQ  in  the  Phasdrus,  to  which  he  has 
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ebewhere  alladed;  his  vindicatioQ  of  the  <'  absolute  disinterestedness^ 
of  sympathy,  and  exposure  of  the  fallacy  arising  from  a  confusion, 
either  of  language  or  of  thought,  which  underlies  the  usual  statement 
of  the  "  selfish  theory,"  are  particularly  happy.  He  had  already  fore- 
seen— ^what  the  public  tardily  acknowledged — his  friend's  eminence 
as  a  poet.  The  oration  on  the  influence  of  Italian  and  £ng!ish  works 
of  imagination  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  knowledge  (tisplayed  of 
tiie  history  of  literature  both  English  and  Continental;  a  knowledge 
extraordinary  in  a  youth  of  twenty.  The  concluding  remarks  on 
the  German  critical  school  are  striking,  though  the  event  has  not 
justified  his  belief  that  '<  the  Revolution  of  1830  has  closed  up  the 
German  era,  just  as  the  Revolution  of  1789  closed  up  the  French- 
era."  There  is  similar  evidence  of  varied  and  extensive  reading  in 
his  remarks,  written  a  year  later,  on  Rossetti's  Diaquisizume  sulh 
Spirito  Antipapahy  but  informed  by  maturer  power  of  intellect. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  these  essays,  besides  the 
careful  elaboration  of  idea,  is  the  precision  and  elegant  finish  of 
their  style,  free  alike  from  the  slipshod  hurry  of  mere  youthful 
enthusiasm,  and  from  that  gaudy  and  turgid  rhetoric  which  oflea 
marks  the  earlier  compositions  even  of  such  writers  as  Macau- 
lay:  there  is  nothing  here  like  the  tinsel  of  the  essay  on  Milton. 
But  it  would  be  a  very  mistaken  inference  to  suppose  that  Arthur 
Hallam  had  arrived  at  a  precocious  maturity  of  power.  There  is 
evidence  of  growth,  even  in  the  little  that  is  left  to  us,  not  only  in 
his  knowledge,  but  in  his  mastery  of  it.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  the  analytical  habit  of  his  mind,  the  constant  tendency  rerum 
cognoscere  cauaas,  which  brings  him  of  course  frequently  across  the 
beaten  tracks  of  philosophical  or  political  speculation,  but  leads  him 
to  approach  every  subject  from  his  own  stand-point,  and  to  contri- 
bute to  its  investigation  much  that  is  peculiarly  his  own.  It  is, 
indeed,  rather  in  dieir  many  incidental  suggestions  than  in  their 
direct  scope  that  the  main  interest  of  his  essays  is  to  be  looked  for. 
There  is  not,  probably,  much  new  to  be  said  about  ''the  philo- 
sophical writings  of  Cicero,"  but  the  remark  that  "  the  voice  of  the 
critical  conscience  is  still  and  small,  like  that  of  the  moral;  it  can- 
not entirely  be  stifled  where  it  has  been  heard,  but  it  may  be 
disobeyed,*' — ^tells  us  a  good*deal  about  the  distinction  between  ora- 
tory and  rhetoric,  or  between  true  and  false  art  of  all  kinds.  So^ 
again,  the  writer's  searching  criticism  of  the  respective  merits  of  the 
Stoic  and  £pi<surean  schools  is  eminently  suggestive.  He  has  cor- 
rectly appreciated  the  contrasts  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
resulting  from  radical  divergence  of  national  character.  But  it  is 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Romans  ''had  no  original  literature." 
Their  philosophical  writers  certainly  were  never  more  than  servile 
copyists;  but  their  greatest  poets  did  not  simply  imitate  a  foreign 
ideal;  some,  like  Catullus,  did  not  imitate  at  all:  and  political  (as 
distinguished  from  forensic)  oratory  was  their  peculiar  sphere.  Nor 
does  Mr.  Hallam  sufiicientiy  indicate  the  reasons  which  made  stoi- 
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cism,  alone  of  Greek  philosophies,  from  its  special  adaptadon  to 
the  natural  bent  of  their  genius  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
political  condition,  able  in  some  sort  to  become  domesticated  among 
the  later  Romans.  And  it  should  further  be  pointed  out,  how  the 
pure  abstractions  of  philosophical  thought  necessarily  and  deeplj 
suffered,  when  translated  from  the  language  of  the  Republic  into  the 
language  of  the  Tusculans.  In  Greek  the  thought  is  allowed,  ao 
to  speak,  to  shape  the  language,  whDe  the  tyrannous  objectiTity  of 
the  Latin,  rigid  and  almost  cruel,  like  the  nation  whose  voice  it 
is,  coerces  rather  than  simply  syllables  the  thought.  But  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  so  young  a  writer  that  he  should  not  have  told  ns 
every  thing.  The  book  will  amply  repay  perusal,  both  for  its  own 
sake,  and  as  an  almost  singular  rec(u:d  of  such  brilliant  promise 
doomed  t#  so  premature  an  extinction. 

42.  Under  the  rather  ostentatious  title  of  a  Parliamentary  His- 
tory of  France,  the  most  eminent  French  statesman  now  living  has 
published  a  work  which  displays  a  wonderful  confidence  in  himBell 
M.  Guizot  has  collected  his  own  parliamentary  speeches,  not  ia  a 
selection,  and  retouched  so  as  to  become  works  of  art,  hut  from  re- 
ports that  appeared  at  the  time,  with  all  the  interruptions  and  the 
rude  scenery  of  the  French  Chambers.  If  the  orator  does  not  appear 
always  victorious,  he  commands  a  praise  which  is  rarely  given  to 
republished  speeches;  for  he  proves  his  own  presence  of  mind,  he 
exhibits  the  obstacles  he  had  to  encounter,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  overcame  them,  and  he  raises  up  a  monument  of  his  debating 
powers,  as  well  as  of  the  dignified  and  thoughtful  eloquence  of  his 
prepared  orations.  These  volumes  prove  moreover  a  lofty  con- 
ciousness  of  honest  purpose,  and  of  consistency  in  his  political  doc- 
trine, Worthy  of  a  reputation  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  enjoyed 
hy  any  living  man.  In  a  long  introduction,  entitled  Thrte  Gener^ 
ations,  M.  Guizot  shows  that,  after  fifteen  years  of  silence,  at  the 
term  of  his  long  career,  his  ideas  are  the  same  that  they  always  were, 
and  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  Prince  Mettemidi's  odd 
remark,  that  M.  Guizot  was  a  good  fellow  (un  bon  gargon)  who 
had  gone  astray,  but  who  was  returning,  late  in  life,  to  good  prin- 


This  introduction  is  perhaps  thematurest  exposition  of  his  ideas 
that  has  ever  proceeded  from  the  author's  pen.  Sober  and  colour- 
less, like  all  his  Litest  writings,  it  has  all  the  greatest  qualities  of  his 
prime.  It  was  never  the  character  of  M.  Guizot*8  intellect  to  be 
either  very  original  or  profound.  He  has  not,  like  Tocqueville,  that 
art  of  acute  observation  which  dissects  the  phenomena  of  public  life^ 
and  discovers  its  laws  with  the  exactness  of  natural  history;  and  he 
has  not  the  marvellous  gift  of  Fi^v^e,  in  whom  the  genius  of  politics 
had  become  almost  a  sense,  such  as  the  arts  sometimes  develope  in 
their  greatest  masters.  It  has  not  been  given  to  him  to  bring  down 
a  practical  philosophy  from  the  very  principles  of  ethics,  as  Plato, 
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and  in  our  own  day  Trendelenburg,  baye  done.  But  in  experience,  and 
in  the  extent  of  his  historical  view,  he  infinitely  surpasses  all  French 
writers;  and  he  shows  eyery  where  an  unfailing  judgment  applied  to 
an  unequalled  knowledge  of  the  art  of  goTemment. 

The  Three  Generations  is  a  protest  against  the  common  acquies- 
cence in  the  loss  of  freedom,  and  a  critique  of  those  principles  of  the 
J*rench  Revolution  by  which  such  an  apathy  is  defended.  Of  the 
conduct  of  the  aristocracy  in  Frante,  the  author  says,  <<The  great 
nobles  aspired  to  be,  not  the  advisers,  but  at  one  time  the  rivals,  at 
another  the  servants  of  the  king ;"  whilst  in  the  rest  of  Europe  '*  the 
nobility,  possessing  neither  statesmanship  nor  liberality,  remained 
estranged  from  both  government  and  people;  democracy,  having  no 
allies  and  no  support  for  its  liberties,  could  raise  itself  only  by  aid 
of  the  royal  power ;  and  the  royal  power,  taking  advantage  of  the 
democratic  alliance,  was  able  sometimes  to  be  both  popular  and 
absolute**  (i.  p.  11).  The  following  sentence  is  profoundly  true : 
''  The  most  powerful  ideas  are  those  which,  containing  together  and 
confusedly  a  large  portion  of  truth  and  a  large  portion  of  error,  flat- 
ted at  once  the  good  and  the  bad  instincts  of  men,  and  open  the  way 
at  the  same  time  to  noble  hopes  and  to  evil  passions"  (p.  xviii.). 
Of  the  Concordat  he  says,  "  whatever  the  defects  and  impeifections  of 
the  Concordat  may  have  been,  that  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity 
and  of  the  natural  rights  of  religious  authority  is  the  finest  gleam  of 
moral  genius  and  of  practical  good  sense  that  ever  lighted  up  the  life 
of  Napoleon"  (p.  xxxix.).  Sometimes  a  familiar  idea  reminds  us  that 
the  author  repeats  himself,  and  some  passages  of  great  truth  and 
beauty  are  by  no  means  either  striking  or  new.  But  M.  Guizot 
writes  for  an  audience  forgetful  of  the  old  truths;  and  the  advance  of 
ideas  is  hardly  possible  when  there  is  so  great  a  retrogression  in  life. 
The  old  truths  will  be  new  enough  for  the  guidance  of  the  French 
people,  until  it  attains  a  very  different  condition  from  that  in  which 
it  still  slumbers* 

43.  In  some  important  respects  Sir  George  C.  Lewis  is  the 
most  instructive  of  our  writers.  Nearly  all  his  works  are  filled 
with  information,  and  with  the  best  thoughts  of  other  men  on  the 
subject  in  hand ;  and  they  are  invaluable  examples  of  enquiries 
scientifically  conducted,  wiUi  an  honest  impartiality,  and  a  practical 
indifference  to  the  result  which  will  be  attained.  It  is  true  that» 
like  a  traveller  down  the  Rhine,  we  are  more  pleased  with  what  we 
see  by  the  Way  than  with  the  result  which  presents  itself  at  the  end 
of  the  journey ;  but,  although  the  conclusion  is  sometimes  unequal 
to  the  argument,  and  the  writer  sometimes  even  labours  to  obtain 
an  answer  ^=  0,  yet  there  is  no  better  discipline  for  the  mind  vexed 
by  men  with  views  than  to  follow  Sir  G.  C.  Lewises  prudent  step 
down  the  course  that  leads  to  nothing.  The  Dialogue  on  the  bek 
Form  of  Government  is  destitute  of  that  fringe  of  illustrations  which 
betrays  the  nature  and  value  of  the  tissue  which  composes  bis  other 
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books.  Three  moderate  fanatics  respectiydy  defiend  the  exdanTe 
merits  of  the  three  time-honoured  forms  into  which  it  is  supposed 
that  all  possible  governments  are  divided,  and  are  checked  by  a  wise 
philosopher,  who  concludes,  at  variance,  it  seems,  with  the  opinion 
which  the  author  expresses  in  the  preface,  that  he  would  ^'  consider 
the  problem  of  the  best  form  of  government  as  purely  ideal,  and  as 
un^nnected  with  practice"  (p.  117).  We  much  fear  that  the  readen 
of  tne  book  will  agree  with  him,  and  will  find  themselves  at  the 
%i|d  of  the  volume  nearly  whdife  they  were  at  starting. 

Of  course  there  are  many  judicious  remarks  scattered  throu^ 
the  pages.  The  partisan  of  aristocracy  speaks  wisely  on  the  mla 
that  the  kin^  can  do  no  wrong  :  '*  This  rule,  as  our  ancestors  saw 
dearly,  is  "the  necessary  coroUiuy  of  ministerial  responsibility.  Be- 
sponsibility  cannot  be  dissociated  from  power  in  a  free  govemmoit. 
If  you  hold  that  the  king  is  req>onsible,  you  cannot  hold  that  the 

ministers  are  responsible Instead,  therefore,  of  considering 

the  maxim,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  in  its  political  accepta- 
tion, as  a  mark  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  I  regard  it  as  the  vtej 
keystone  of  the  constitutional  or  piu-liamentary  system"  (p.  Si). 
But  the  book  appears  to  us  altogether  faulty  in  design.  The  speak* 
ers  defend  each  foi-m  as  ideally  the  best^  and  they  therefore  talk 
much  nonsense  aud  argue  unprofitably.  In  fact,  each  form  has  cer- 
tain comparatite  advantages  and  conditional  merits,  which  it  would 
be  the  most  interesting  of  all  political  enquiries  to  trace  out  and 
dassify ;  and  each  principle  bte  igreftt  v&lue  in  solution,  as  an  ele^ 
ment  in  the  government,  nci  aa^  a  power  absolutely  controlling  it. 
The  Dialogue  might  have  begun  by  laying  down  the  real  object  of 
government,  as  Plato  does,  and  then  might  have  examined  the 
qualities  which  the  different  principlcSi  possess  for  its  attainment, 
and  shown  why  in  some  cases— as  when  the  community  consists  of 
distinct  races  unable  to  combine,  or  of  classes  separated  by  rival  in- 
terests— it  is  necessary  that  the  sovereign  power  should  rest  in  a 
body  independent  of  all  social  influences  and  motives.  It  might 
have  pointed  out  why,  in  a  community  without  sodal  organisation/ 
authority  must  reside  wherever  fortuitous  combinations  place  supe- 
rior power;  and  how,  where  th^e  is  a  real  distinctioct  of  independ- 
ent but  not  antagonistic  interests  and  dasses,  each  niust*proteet  it« 
self  on  the  principle  'of  inequality  or  of  privil^^  or,  as  we  should 
now  say,  of  sdf-government.  If  it  had  done  these  things,  we  may 
be  sure  that,  in  the  hands  Of  so  sound  a  political  thinker,  it  would 
have  become,  what  it  cannot  now  to  be  said  to  be,  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  several  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 

44.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  literature  in  Germany  is  the  sort 
of  dynastic  character  it  sometimes  assumes.  There  more  than  tny 
where  else,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  society,  the  deficiency  oif 
an  opening  for  the  middle  class  in  the  smaller  states,  and  the  ab- 
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sorbing  attraction  of  science  as  it  presents  itself  to  studious  youths 
at  a  German  .Uaiversitj,  whole  families  follow  the  profession  of 
learning,  and  there  are  few  eminent  men  that  have  not  some  near 
relative  also  distinguished  in  letters.  In  some  cases  we  see  brothlexs 
attaining  nearl j  equal  eminence  in  the  same  or  in  different  flepart* 
ments,  like  the  Humboldts,  the  Schlegels,  the  Grimms,  and  theBahrs* 
More  often  the  learned  father  rears  a  learned  son.  Yoigt,  Uie 
biographer  of  Gr^ory  YII.,  is  surpassed  in  merit,  though  not  in 
the  renown  which  time  and  opportunity  confer,  by  his  son,  ihf* 
biographer  of  Pius  U.  The  son  of  the  famous  Hegel  ranks  among 
the  best  historians.  Fichte  the  younger,  as  he  calls  himself,  though 
he  has  lived  beyond  the  age  at  which  his  father  died,  has  published 
a  system  of  philosophy  in  opposition  to  his  father's.'^  The  elder 
Windischmann  wrote  a  great  work  on  the  philosophy  of  China  and 
India,  aided  by  his  son,  who  became  one  of  the  first  of  Orientalists. 
Not  many  weeks  ago,  the  M5llers,  father  and  son,  died  in  the  same 
bouse  at  Louvaiu  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  One  had  been 
well  known  as  a  Christian  philosopher,  the  other  as  a  historian. 
Gornes  composed  his  Myatik^  it  is  said,  with  the  aid  of  the  two 
Ddllingers,  obtaining  his  physiology  from  the  one,  and  his  theology 
from  the  other.  Between  the  distinguished  Hellenist  Friedrich 
Thiersch  and  his  son  Henry  the  contrast  of  charticter  and  <^inioa 
is  as  marked  as  the  similarity  of  pursuits.  The  son,  like  his  fiither, 
studied  philology  and  wrote  a  Greek  grammar.  Like  him,  too,  he 
plunged  into  religious  ^onttov^M^,  And  wrote  on  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism.  But  whilst  the*  dkkr  Thiersch  was  made  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  for  a  pamphlet  agidnst  Dollinger,  the  son  wrote  a 
pamphlet  to  recommend  to  Protestant  readers  the  work  of  the 
Mimich  divine  on  the  establishment  of  Christianity, — a  subject  on 
which,  till  then,  his  own  work  was  admitted  to  be  the  best  Though 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  profound  of  German  theologians,  i^a 
Irvingism  has  deprived  him  of  his  professorship  of  theology,  and  he 
stands  almost  alone  among  the  many  schools  of  Protestant  Germany. 
Ib  his  newest  book  he  has  followed  once  more  in  the  footsteps  of  lua 
once  famous  father.  Friedrich  Thiersch  was  one  of  those  Philhellenes 
who  played  a  part  in  the  Greek  Revolution,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Bavarian  dynasty;  and,  althotigh  in  fact  a  grave  and  rather 
tiresome  professor,  he  was  once  romantically  stabbed  by  an  Eastern 
assassin,  ^enry  Thiersch  has  published  a  brief  sketch  of  that  re- 
volution in  which  his  father  bore  a  part^  tracing  the  later  history 
of  Greece  down  to  the  agitation  in  favour  of  Prince  Alfred.  In  aU 
that  has  been  written  by  this  subtle,  profound,  and  gracefiil  writer 
the  knowledge  of  modem  authorities,  the  merely  literary  research, 
is*  singularly  defective.  It  is  not  very  surprising  that  a  man  who 
wrote  on  Bellarmine  without  knowing  of  his  autobiography  should 
write  on  the  Greek  Eevolution  without  reference  to  Finlay,  or  that 
he  should  quote  Mr.  Palmer's  Appeal  for  information  on  the  Greek 
Church,  in  ignorance  of  his  later  and  larger  book.     The  present 
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■work  on  tlie  &te  of  Greece  is  simply  a  pampMet  in  favour  of  King 
Otho,  extracted  chiefly  frdkn  the  irorks  of  Gordon,  Tricoapis,  and 
Gervinus.  It  must  be  admitted  b j  the  author's  admirers,  and  we 
believe  he  has  many  in  this  country,  that  his  book  is  disappointing, 
and  that  he  is  not  at  home  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  Indeed,  we 
can  hardly  repress  a  suspicion  that  he  takes  up  these  subjects 
because  he  Js  not  at  his  ease  in  that  loflier  domain  of  vhich,  bat 
for  the  singularity  of  his  position,  he  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
masters.  He  is  regarded  as  an  outcast  among  the  Protestants,  and 
his  admiration  for  Catholic  divinity  carries  him  fiirther  than  even 
the  most  advanced  Protestants,  such  as  Martensen  and  Leo*  The 
schodi  to  which  he  belongs  does  not  flourish,  although  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Kreuzzeitung  party  among  the  Prussian  statesmen 
belongs  to  it.  Some  traces  of  the  rigid  conservatism  of  his  firiend 
appear  in  the  present  work. 

The  preface  is  dated  November  28,  and  the  text  has  not  there- 
fore the  peculiar  interest  of  novelty.  The  revolution  had  not  yet 
r  displayed  all  its  character,  and  much  that  was  superficially  known 
could  not  be  understood.  No  deeper  cause  is  given  for  the  fiJ!  of 
the  Bavarian  king  than  the  want  of  a  recognised  successor.  Dr. 
Thiersch  rightly  considers  that  the  fortieth  paragraph  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  requires  that  the  successor  should  belong  to  the 
Greek  faith,  deprived  the  brothers  of  Otho  of  the  succession.  The 
necessity  of  repeating  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  on  which  the  Russian 
Church  does  not  so  positively  insist,  would  oblige  a  Latin  Christian 
to  deny  the  sacrament  he  had  already  received,  and  to  condemn  the 
whole  of  Western  Christendom.  But  the  author  does  not  understand 
that  to  permit  a  new-bom  son  of  the  House  of  Wittelsbach  to  be 
baptised  and  educated  a  Greek  would,  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics^  in- 
volve a  measure  of  guilt  little  short  of  apostasy.  He  assures  us 
(p.  82)  that  respectable  Greeks  used  to  say  of  King  Otho,  *«Hc  is 
too  good  for  us  :  we  are  not  worthy  of  him  ;"  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  bitter  imprecations  heaped  on  the  head  of  tlas,  as 
of  other  fallen  monarchs,  are  much  more  the  work  of  the  foreign 
press  than  of  the  people  of  the  country  themselves.  The  candi- 
dature of  Prince  Alfred  is  represented  to  have  been  a  politic  measure 
by  which  leading  men  took  the  revolutionary  movement  out  of  -die 
hands  of  the  conspirators  with  whom  it  had  ori^nated.  ^  If  it  sac- 
•ceeded,  the  hatred  of  £ngland  (as  the  protector  of  Turkey)  would 
be  neutralised,  and  the  most  formidable  adversary  converted  into,  a 
defender.  The  long-desired  union  of  the  Ionian  Islands  would  be 
obtained  at  once.  The  increase  of  Greece  is  quite  impossible  against 
£ngUmd,  and  hopeless  without  her.  If  it  ever  ensues,  they  imagine, 
it  must  be  with  England.  •  •  •  .  •  The  common  sense  of  the  Greeks 
shows  them  that  England  is  the  only  great  power  under  whose  pro- 
tection free  institutions  prosper;  and  experience  proves  that  the 
Ionian  Islands,  in  spite  of  the  harshness  of  the  protecting  power  to- 
-  wards  the  national  feeling,  are  the  most  flourishing  and  b^govenied 
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tract  of  GreciaQ  soil"  (p.  96).  Dr.  Thiersch  calculates  that  no  king 
will  be  obtained;  that  ^e  IVirkish  frontier  will  be  yiolated;  that  the 
Western  Powers  will  be  compelled  to  intervene;  and  that  it  will  then 
be  necessary  to  obtain  a  prince  who  knows  the  country.  That,  he 
says,  can  be  none  but  Otho  himself. 

45.  So  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  speculative  basis  of  the  jiyii- 
cious  political  advice  given  by  Herr  Cameri  in  Three  Wards  to  Hfie 
Oerman  Nationj  he  presents  an  instance  of  the  unusual  coqubination 
of  Catholicism  with  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  Protestantism,  h% tells 
us,  is  too  critical  to  exhaust  the  notion  of  positive  religion^  and  rather 
approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  rationalising  religion ;  hence  the  con- 
versions of  Protestants  to  Catholicism  from  a  religious  craving, 
whilst  no  religious  Catholics  abjure  their  faith  on  that  account; 
whereas  Protestantism  has  done  good  to  Catholicism  in  the  same 
manner  that  homoeopathy  has  served  the  established  system.  No 
doubt  the  account  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  Church  by  the 
Eeformation  would  be  an  important  and  difficult  chapter  of  ecclesi-* 
ftstical  history;  but  it  would  be  useless  without  a  far  deeper  and 
keener  enquiry  into  the  evil  effects  of  the  antagonism  on  the 
internal  condition  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Herr  Cameri  is  more 
definite  in  his  declarations  respecting  metaphysics.  *'  By  German 
philosophy  only  that  of  H^el  can  be  understood,  because  Hegel 
founded  and  completed  the  last  great  system;  and  a  system  that 
forms  an  epoch  in  history  can  be  displaced  by  no  mere  negative  cri- 
ticism, but  only  by  a  positive  and  equally  important  system.  Un- 
fortunately Hegel  does  not  now  occupy  the  place  which  he  deserves. 
In  Austria  he  is  hardly  known  by  name.  May  it  soon  be  other* 
wise  r  (p.  9.)  There  is  as  much  truth  as  error  in  these  words. 
Doubtless  any  system  must  be  puerile  at  the  present  day  which  fails 
to  supply  the  defects  of  Hegel,  as  well  as  to  adopt  all  the  far-reach- 
ing truths  of  his  comprehensive  system;  and  the  dislike  of  practical 
statesmen  for  his  philosophy  of  right,  and  of  learned  historians  for 
his  philosophy  of  history,  amply  avenges  itself  on  tliem.  But  it  is 
not  true  that  anarchy  has  succeeded  the  downfall  of  Hegelism,  or  that 
the  business  of  philosophers  is  to  submit  to  systems.  The  school  of 
Herbart  in  the  north  of  Germany,  led  by  the  illustrious  Trendelen- 
buig,  and  the  rising  influence  of  Baader  in  the  south  and  west, 
have  dispossessed  the  school  of  Hegel  of  its  supremacy ;  while  the 
profound  study  of  ancient  and  medieval  philosophy  which  distin- 
guishes the  last  few  years,  and  the  extraordinary  revival  of  specula- 
tive theology,  have  made  the  establishment  of  one  dominant  school 
jjnpossible  for  the  future. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Herr  Cameri  as  a  philosopher,  he  is 

unquestionably  a  very  sensible  politician.     "  Confused  imaginings," 

he  says,  *'  are  alone  capable  of  setting  great  masses  of  men  in  motion, 

and  causing  them  to  continue  in  it.     In  shapeless  generalities  the 

-  most  diverse  opinions  of  heated  minds  find  a  point  of  union,  which 
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is  invaluable  for  t^e  leaders  of  violent  revolutioiis.  .  .  .  But  as  soon 
as  the  understanding  begins  to  distinguish,  the  diversity  of  individual 
opinions  takes  the  place  of  the  vague  general  sentiment,  and  nothing 
is  therefore  more  essential  for  the  revolution  than  to  prevent  the 
excitement  from  subsiding  into  settled  reflection.  ...  As  absolutism 
detests. enlightenment,  so  radicalism  fears  reflection"  (p.  3).  In  fact, 
a  ^ind  of  superstition  is  required  in  all  men  who  are  not  free.  The 
self-government  of  free  states  requires  the  constant  presence  of  dis- 
passionate reason;  and  of  this  men  must  be  deprived,  if  they  are  to 
be  governed  by  a  revolutionary  absolutism  or  an  absolute  denuK 
cracy.  Xy£  the  Austrian  aristocracy  our  author  says:  ^*  The  principle 
oieqiial rights  for  all — which  is  our  own — would  not  conflict  with 
the  preservation  of  the  several  orders,  such  as  we  require  for  the 
development  of  a  real  autonomy ;  for  there  are  no  privileges  so  long 
as  ^uties  increase  in  equal  ratio  with  rights"  (p.  8).  He  defines  the 
republic  as  '*  merely  a  surrogate,  something  artificial,  designed  to 
supply  the  place  of  monarchy,  which  is  the  natural  form  of  govern- 
ment, where  continued  revolutions  have  deprived  the  body  of  its 
head**  (p.  13).  Of  absolute  monarchy  he  says :  **  It  affords  a  laxge 
amount  of  freedom,  and  its  justification  lies  in  the  d^;ree  of  civilisa- 
tion which  the  people  has  attained.  But  the  freedom  whidi  it  gives 
is  purely  passive;  and  as  civilisation  reaches  a  certain  point,  and  the 
aflaira  of  the  State  are  so  multiplied  as  to  outgrow  the  old  manner  of 
conducting  them,  the  necessity  of  active  liberty  for  the  people  natu- 
rally ensues"  (p.  14).  It  may  be  questioned  how  fisff  this  use  of  the 
word  *  absolute'  is  justified  by  etymology.  Herr  Carneri  does  not 
appear  to  conceive  of  a  legitimate  king  a  lege  edutuSf  for  he  distin- 
guishes between  despotism  and  absolutisoL  Some  nations  are  cer- 
tainly quite  unable  to  govern  themselves  ;  and  liberty  grows,  and  is 
not  a  primitive  or  natural  condition.  But  although  the  lawfulness 
of  a  government  does  not  depend  on  the  part  the  people  have  in  it^ 
yet  it  depends  on  the  part  the  law  has  in  it;  and  whilst  a  govern- 
ment in  which  the  people  have  no  power  is  to  be  gradually 
modified,  a  state  in  which  the  law  has  not  authority  is  not  aierely 
defective  but  criminal.  There  is  all  the  difPerence  between  the 
two  that  there  is  between  a  school  and  a  prison.  Herr  Cameri's 
pamphlet  is  not  rich  in  practical  counsel,  but  is  fail  of  sound  and 
suggestive  thought 

46.  The  Second  War  of  Independence^  by  the  late  Secretary  of 
the  American  Legation  at  Berlin,  is  the  work  of  a  sangtune  and  un- 
compromising Secessionist.  With  his  facts  the  public  is  sufficiently 
familiar;  but  his  reasoning  is  suggestive.  He  computes  the  whole 
Southern  population  at  about  12,250,000,  and  that  of  the  Northern  ' 
States  at  19,141,000.  Yet,  although  *' there  is  in  certain  of  the 
seceded  States  a  portion  of  the  population  disaffected  towards  the 
South,  as  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  small  districts  m 
Tennessee  and  Virginia,  from  which  contingents  for  the  Northern 
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Bxmy  have  been  taken*'  (p.  108),  lua  comparison  of  the  other  ele* 
ments  of  strength  is  more  favourable  to  his  own  canse.  '^  A  hirge 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  North  must  remain 
at  home  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  whilst  in  the  South  this 
]abour  is  performed  ahnost  exclusively  by  the  slaves,  whereby  the 
entire  male  population  capable  of  bearing  arms  can  be  spared  for  the 
army."  Another  advantage  is,  that  the  slave  women  and  children 
work  in  the  fields,  while  in  the  North  the  women  stay  at  home,  and 
the  children  go  to  school.  ^'  It  will  thus  be  obvious  that  the  amount 
of  agricultural  labour  done  by  4,000,000  of  slaves  in  the  Sout^is, 
cefem  paribue,  much  greater  than  that  performed  by  a  white^popi]^ 
lation  of  the  same  numbers  in  the  North.  For  these  reasons,  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  men  that  may  be  spared  for  the  army 
from  both  sections  respectively  is  nothing  like  so  great  as  the  dis- 
proportion of  population  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  indicate''  (p. 
109).  The  Northern  armies  are  not  recruited  from  the  agricultural 
labourers,  who  make  the  best  soldiers.  **  As  in  time  of  war  the 
natural  tendency  of  agricultural  products  is  to  become  dearer, 
the  occupation  of  agriculture  becomes  more  profitable,  and  agricid- 

tural  labour  accordingly  advances   in  price On  the  other 

hand,  the  numerous  Victories  which  have  been  closed  on  account  of 
the  want  of  a  supply  of  material,  and  of  markets  for  manufactured 
articles,  have  been  forced  to  discharge  their  operatives.  Thus  a  very 
large  class  without  employment  has  been  thrown  upon  the  North; 
and  of  these  the  army  has,  in  a  great  degree,  been  composed.  In- 
activity in  trade  also  has  turned  vast  numbers  out  of  em^oyment  in 
the  cities.  Rather  than  starve,  large  numbers  from  these  two  classes 
of  the  population  have  been  induced  to  enter  the  army  to  obtain  a 
support"  (p.  114).  '<  It  is  simply  absurd  to  reason  about  the  dangler 
of  the  South  starving  ;  more  espedally  now  that  the  export  of  its 
productions  has  ceased,  whereas  the  quantity  has  increased,  the  war 
having  had  little  influence  to  derange  the  system  of  involuntary 
labour**  (p.  119).  ''  The  Southern  soldiers  demand  only  arms  and 
support^  and  a  lai^e  proportion  of  them  refuse  to  accept  any  pay 
whatever  from  the  government;  while  thousands  of  wealthy  officers 
and  privates  have  united  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the  organisa^ 
tion  and  support  of  entire  regiments"  (p.  121).  ^  The  contributions 
from  the  city  of  New  Orleans  during  the  month  of  October  before 
its  capture  .  .  .  amounted  to  200,000/.,  and  were  designed  exclu- 
sively for  the  army  in  Virginia,  account  being  taken  of  no  contribu- 
tion under  the  value  of  20^"  (p.  122).  ''  The  South  has  resolved  to 
raise  by  direct  taxation  the  means  necessary  for  conducting  the  war* 
To  this  the  Southerners  readily  submit,  because  the  nature  of  their 
productions  is  such  that  they  can  support  a  much  higher  rate  of 
taxation  than  the  North"  (p.  124). 

^ith  regard  to  slavery,  Mr.  Hudson,  who  writes  for  an  English 
public,  makes  no  concession  to  European  feelings.  He  quotes  the  re- 
ports of  the  governors  of  the  Northern  States  on  the  condition  of  the 
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emancipated  Negroes,  The  goreraor  of  Pennsylvania  deems  **  tie  con- 
dition of  the  Negro  population  in  this  state  to  be  that  of  a  degraded 
class,  much  deteriorated  by  freedom  ;*'  and  he  is  satisfied  ^  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  wholesome  restnunt  of  slavery,  and  the  consequent  absence 
of  the  stimulus  of  the  coercion  to  labour  of  that  condition,  have  mate* 
xially  affected  their  condition  for  the  worse."  In  New  Jersey  "  oaae- 
fourth  of  the  criminals  in  the  State  prison  are  coloured  persons; 
while  they  constitute  only  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  population.**  Mr. 
Hudson  estimates  the  whole  value  of  the  slaves  at  500,000,OOM. 
"  Can  the  idea  be  entertained  for  a  moment  that  the  Northern  people 
would  impose  a  tax  upon  themselves,  necessaxy  to  raise  this  amonnt, 
out  of  love  for  the  Negroes  ?  The  manner  in  which  the  free  Negro 
is  treated  in  the  North  will  furnish  the  best  reply.  Should  slave- 
labour  be  abolished  in  the  South,  the  landed  property  that  wonld 
thereby  become  valueless  or  improfitable  may  be  estimated  at  quite 
half  of  the  value  of  the  slaves**  (p.  174).  The  alignments  against 
the  possibility  of  emancipation  are  forcible,  but  not  new.  We  may 
readily  subscribe  to  two  statements  which  occur  near  the  end :  "  The 
influence  of  slave-labour  for  the  advancement  of  the  civilisation  and 

prosperity  of  the  world  has  been  incalculable All 

history  teaches  us  that  no  people  have  ever  been  retained  in  bondage 
if  they  were  fit  for  freedom.'*  But  we  must  add  that  slavery  has 
done  as  much  to  injure  civilisation  and  retard  progress  in  some  cases 
as  to  promote  them  in  others ;  and  that  the  last  remark  is  true  of 
nations,  but  not  of  individuals.  Now  the  slaves,  in  spite  of  thenr 
numbers,  are  merely  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  They  have  none 
of  the  conditions  of  national  uni^, — neither  common  sentiments, 
identic  of  blood,  nor  fellow-feeling.  In  St.  Domingo  it  was  other- 
wise. In  a  limited  space  the  communications  were  easier;  the  whole 
could  be  embraced  and  influenced  by  a  single  mind.  The  N^ro 
blood  was  constantly  recruited  by  the  importation  of  slaves,  so  that 
the  character  of  the  African  race  was  preserved.  And  yet  the  two 
races,  the  pure  and  the  mixed,  hated  each  other  with  an  intensity 
which  led  to  fierce  wars,  cruel  despotism,  revolution,  and  changes 
of  which  we  have  not  seen  the  end.  Further,  the  capacity  for  free- 
dom is  relative.  One  of  the  conditions  is  the  fitness  of  the  masters 
to  command;  and  this  is  not  unconnected  with  political  institutions. 
The  establishment  of  democracy  in  France  overthrew  the  French 
dominion  in  St.  Domingo.  The  absolute  democrats  in  the  North 
could  not  fitiy  be  owners  of  slaves.  One  of  the  great  facts  of  this 
drama  is,  that  the  possession  of  slaves  drives  the  South  to  a  wiser 
system  of  government. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  volume  is  the  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Boiling  A,  Pope.  ITie  greater  part  of  it  is  taken  up 
with  a  dissertation  on  cotton;  but  it  begins  with  some  remarks  on 
the  political  character  of  secession,  written  in  a  spirit  very  different 
from  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  American  politldans. 
There  is  great  truth  in  the  view  that  the  revolutionary  democraey 
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of  Europe  corrupted  and  degraded  the  constitutional  democracy  of 
the  United  States.  *' Under  the  influence  of  the  lawless  and  socialistic 
elements  from  Europe,  and  the  extreme  democratic  ideas  prevalent 
in  the  North,  the  right  of  suflrage  had  lost  its  dignity,  and  political 
power  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  least  capable  of  using  it 

well With  the  fall  of  the  Union  were  lost  to  the  party  of 

leyolution  its  hopes  of  powerful  aid  from  that  quarter,  for  removing 
the  remaining  restrictions  upon  the  theory  of  universal  equality" 
(p.  xvii.).  <<  For  America  it  was  best,  since  the  political  system  was 
fast  demoralising  the  people;  and  the  only  hope  was  in  the  formation 
of  two  governments,  by  which  a  balance  of  power  might  be  created 
on  that  continent,  and  with  it  more  conservative  political  tendencies" 
(p.  XX.).  The  United  States  has  doubly  failed  in  its  mission  to 
xedeem  democracy  from  the  reproach  of  lawlessness  which  is  fixed 
upon  it  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  failed  to  prevent  ..power 
from  being  arbitrary,  and  to  protect  the  system  of  federation.  The 
South  takes  up  the  problem  anew,  taught  by  experience,  and  aided 
by  the  established  habits  of  obedience  and  command.  If  it  can  suc- 
ceed in  relieving  modem  democracy  of  its  worst  defects  and  of  its 
evil  name,  it  will  demolish  that  which  is  the  most  powerful  support 
of  absolute  government  in  the  opinion  of  Europe.  Touching  on  the 
question  of  English  policy,  Mr.  Pope  has  one  true  suggestion:  "Free 
trade  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  the  Confederate  States;  yet 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  should  lihe  war  continue,  the  government 
of  the  Confederate  States  will  encounter  great  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  this  policy,  since  the  blockade  has  compelled  the  South  to  manu- 
facture for  herself.  Large  amounts  of  capital  have  been  forced  into 
this  channel ;  and  when  the  war  ceases,  this  must,  without  protection, 
become  a  total  loss"  (p.  xxiv.). 

47.  Mr.  Farrar^s  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  history  of  free  thought 
in  reference  to  the  Christian  Religion  mark  a  noteworthy  phase  of 
Oxford  thought^  They  give  one  more  proof  of  the  hopelessness 
of  obtaining  any  consistent  view  of  Christianity  from  men  who 
steadily  refuse  to  place  themselves  either  in  its  centre  or  outside  its 
circumference,  but  who  try  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  shift- 
ing curves  of  an  eccentric  position  in  the  rolling  sphere  of  history. 

The  author  uses  the  phrase  "  free  thought"  for  the  critical  or 
hostile  attitude  of  the  mind  towards  the  external  authority  of 
Christianity.  This  hostility,  he  says,  has  shown  itself  in  history 
iu  three  phases  —  Protestantism,  scepticism,  and  infidelity.  But 
he  does  not  apply  the  term  "free  thought"  to  Protestantism  in  a 
bad  sense,  because  '^  though  it  be  scepticism  in  respect  of  the 
traditional  teaching  of  the  Church,  yet  it  reposes  implicitly  on  an 
outward  authority  revealed  in  the  sacred  books  of  Holy  Scripture " 
(p.  13).  The  Christian  religion,  therefore,  in  his  mind,  is  some- 
thing different  from  the  Church,  with  her  traditional  teaching.  It 
is  something  which,  he  says,  "  asserts  authority  over  religious  belief 
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in  virtne  of  being  a  supernatural  communication  from  God,  and 
claims  the  right  to  control  human  thought  in  virtue  of  posaeasiiig 
sacred  books,  which  are  at  once  the  record  and  the  instrument  <^ 
this  communication,  written  by  men  endowed  with  supematmal 
inspiratipn"  (p.  1). 

But  Christianitj,  though  a  power  which  asserts  authority  and 
possesses  books,  seems  to  be  regarded  by  Mr.  Farrar  simplj  as  a 
religious  philosophy  which  tries  religious  truth  by  a  standarcl  con- 
sisting of  three  tests.  The  first  of  &ese  tests  is  the  reali^  of  the 
vicarious  atonement;  the  second,  the  supernatural  and  miracukns 
character  of  the  religious  revelation  in  the  Book  of  Grod  \  and  the 
third,  the  direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  convertii^  and 
communing  with  the  human  soul.  This  Mr.  Farrar  considers  to  be 
"the  teaching  of  Scripture,  as  expressed  in  the  dogmatic  teaching  of 
the  creeds  of  the  Church**  (Pref.  p.  xv.);  and  so  far  as  criticism 
does  not  attack  these  three  doctrines,  it  is  not  to  be  called  "  free 
thought**  in  any  anti-Christian  sense. 

Against  Christianity,  he  says,  there  have  been  four  great  as- 
saults of  infidelity  and  scepticism.  The  first  was  the  struggle  of 
heathen  philosophy,  a.d.  160-860;  the  second  was  that  of  the  scep- 
tical tendencies  in  scholasticism,  a.d.  1100-1400;  the  third  was 
that  of  the  literaiy  renaissance,  1400-1625;  and  the  fourth  was 
that  of  modem  philosophy,  in  its  three  forms  of  E^lish  deism, 
French  infidelity,  and  German  rationalism. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  attack  of  Paganism  was  directed 
against  the  Church  in  the  precise  aspect  of  a  philosophic  sect  pos- 
sessing the  Bible,  and  based  on  the  tiiree  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  vicarious  atonement,  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  the  efficacy 
of  grace.  Christianity  was  attacked  as  a  folly,  a  &nat]ciBm,  aa 
unlawful  religion,  an  organised  immorality,  a  secret  society,  a  danger 
to  the  established  religion,  and  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  only  in  a 
very  minor  degree  as  a  teacher  of  doctrines  which  could  be  proved 
tmtrue  by  philosophy,  or  as  the  possessor  of  sacred  books  which 
could  be  shown  to  be  forged  Still  less  can  it  be  said  the  fi:ee 
thought  of  Boscelin  and  Abelard  was  directed  against  the  Bible, 
the  atonement,  or  grace.  If  attacks  on  grace  are  example  of ''  free 
thought,**  then  the  Pelagian  heresy  ought  to  have  been  included  in 
Mr.  Farrar's  catalogue,  as  Abelard*s  philosophy  should  have  been 
excluded  from  it.  Again,  if  to  doubt  that  the  Church  claims  her 
authority  in  virtue  of  her  possession  of  the  Bible  constitutes  scepticism, 
then  all  Catholics  are  sceptics  in  Mr.  Farrar*s  sense,  inasmuch  as 
they  refuse  to  accept  the  Bible  as  the  sufficient  rule  of  faith.  Onoe 
more,  if  doubts  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  constitute  scepticism, 
how  can  Mr.  Farrar  exclude  Luther  from  his  list  of  sceptics,  once 
he,  so  far  from  determining  his  creed  by  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
determined  the  authenticity  of  the  various  books  of  Soripture  by  the 
authority  of  his  creed,  and  rejected  those  books  which  did  not  square 
with  his  soli-fidean  assumptions  ? 
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Thus,  in  spite  of  the  historical  shape  of  Bfr.  Farrar's  lectures, 
And  of  his  wise  remarks  on  the  historic  mode  of  conducting  enquiries 
into  philosophical  problems  (Pref.  p.  xviLpp.  43  and  560) — in  spite, 
too,  of  the  excellence  of  many  of  his  summaries  of  portions  of  history 
{e,g,  his  history  of  the  controversy  between  Christians  and  Jews, 
p.  544) — his  book,  as  a  whole,  is  eminently  anti-historical,  because  it 
does  not  attempt  to  describe  the  struggle  of  free  thought  against  that 
institution  which  is  called,  and  is  historically  recognised  'as,  "  the 
Church**  in  the  various  centuries  of  ecclesiastical  history,  but  only 
the  struggle  of  free  thought  against  an  arbitrary  ideal  of  Christiaauty, 
which  is  not  proved  to  have  been  realised  at  all  at  the  period  of  the 
first  and  second  assaults;  or  rather  a  stru^le  against  an  ideal  which 
has  to  be  defined  afresh  at  each  moment  of  history,  in  order  that 
by  these  arbitrary  definitions  the  Protestant  position  of  an  Oxford 
lecturer  m^  be  kept  clear  of  the  imputation  of  scepticism. 

The  arbitrary  character  of  Mr.  Farrar's  theorising  is  well  shown 
by  the  list  of  books  to  which  he  refers  in  his  preface.  His  catalogue 
of  sceptical  and  infidel  writers  is  very  large;  so  is  his  list  of  Protes- 
tant historians  of  scepticism  and  infidelity.  But  he  knows  nothing, 
except  at  secondhand,  of  the  Catholics  who  have  treated  the  subject. 
The  only  one  whom  he  seems  to  have  read  is  Charles  Butler;  a  man 
of  no  very  great  critical  authority,  and  himself  in  the  position  of  a 
^'  freethinker,**  so  far  as  he  was  in  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority which  he  acknowledged.  Other  Catholics,  again,  who  were 
distinguished  for  their  allegiance  to  that  authority  are  classed  by 
Mr.  Farrar  as  sceptics.  Among  these  is  '*  the  theological  school  of  De 
Maistre,  &c.,  which  attempted  to  re^tablish  the  dogmatic  authority 
of  the  Romish  Church."  This  school  he  alleges  as  an  example  of 
^  free  thought,**  not  because  it  doubted  the  Bible,  or  the  atonement, 
or  revelation,  or  grace,  but  only  because  it  doubted  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  because  it  cherished  "a  sceptical  disbelief  of  the  value 
of  inductive  science**  (Pref.  p.  li.  and  p.  423).  He  enumerates  as 
its  leaders  De  Maistre,  Lamennais,  Bonald,  Bautain,  Eckstein,  and 
Maret  (p.  63iy.  If  he  had  added  MM.  de  Montalembert,  Yeuillot, 
Gratry,  and  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  his  list  would  have  been  perfect.  In 
Germany  also>  he  places  Hermes  and  Mohler  in  like  relations,  and 
makes  both  of  them  own  the  paramount  influence  of  Schleiermacher 
(p.  838). 

ti  is  clear  from  these  inconsistencies  that  the  test  by  which  ^. 
Farrar  decides  on  '*  free  thought**  is  not  really  an  acceptance  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  enumerates  as  tests,  but  something  else  which 
enibles  him  to  absolve  Luther,  who  did  not  accept  them,  and  to  con- 
demn De  Maistre,  who  heartily  submitted  to  them.  This  secret  test, 
which  really  governs  his  judgment,  all  the  time  that  he  professes  to 
be  deciding  by  a  different  law,  may  be  discovered  from  his  criticism 
of  the  two  metaphysical  schools  which  ground  the  proof  of  reality 
in  intuitive  consciousness.  He  objects  to  the  Kantian  system,  which 
limits  the  validity  of  intuition  to  the  facts  of  self-consciousness,  on 
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the  ground  that  "if  the  mind  admit  its  truth,  it  must  renounce  the 
light  to  criticise  the  material  of  that  which  it  confesses  to  be  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  own  consciousness  ;  and  thus,  bj  abdicating  its 
natural  powers,  hUndly  submit  to  txtenud  authority y  and  accept  belief 
as  the  refuge  from  its  own  PyrrhonimC'  (p.  88).  He  here  distinctly 
implies  that  it  is  sceptical  to  deny  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind 
the  right  of  criticising  the  materials  of  die  whole  body  and  substance 
of  the  dogmas  which  it  believes  on  the  authority  of  the  Church*  On 
the  other  hand,  he  sympathises  with  the  school  of  Schelling  and 
Cousin,  which  regards  intuition  as  able  "  to  apprehend  God  positivel^r* 
and  spirit  to  Spirit."  He  evidently  agrees  with  Schleiermacher  in 
thinking  that  *'the  organ  for  truth  in  Christianity"  is  "the  special 
form  of  insight  which  apprehends  Christ,  just  as  natural  intuiticA 
apprehends  God  f  which  insight  is  called  "  the  Christian  conscious* 
ness."  And  he  adds  :  "  Perhaps  no  nobler  analysis  of  the  religious 
faculties  has  ever  been  given.  Beligion  was  placed  on  a  new  basis. 
A  home  was  found  for  it  in  the  human  mind  distinct  from  reason** 
(p.  847).  The  basis  was  new.  For  though  Luther  had  previously 
given  to  faith  "  a  home  in  the  human  mind  distinct  from  reason,'* 
yet  this  home  was  no  "natural  power,*'  but  a  "  supernatural  faculty,** 
lost  in  the  Fall,  and  restored  in  conversion.  As  Schleiermacher  dii 
not  believe  in  the  Fall,  he  was  obliged  to  read  "  natural"  for  "  super* 
natural."  Thus  his  doctrine  is  only  a  reformed  Lutheranismy  which 
sets  up  a  "  natural  faculty**  as  the  judge  of  dogma,  and  condemns 
any  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  faculty  as  Pyrrhonism  and 
scepticism. 

In  setting  up  this  &culty  as  the  "  home"  of  faith  in  the  soul,  Mr. 
Farrar  unites  with  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in  their 
attacks  upon  Mr.  Mansel.  He  is  not  so  positive  as  they  are ;  for 
he  can  admit  that  Mr.  Mansel  has  done  a  great  work  in  adapting  the 
argument  of  Butler*s  Analog  to  the  metaphysics  of  the  day,  without 
complaining  with  Mr.  G.  Smith  that  "Butler,  through  the  weak 
side  of  his  system,  has  become  the  unhappy  parent  of  a  pedagogic 
philosophy,  which  is  always  rapping  people  on  the  knuckles  with  the 
ferule  of '  analogous  difficulties/  instead  of  txying  to  solve  the  doubts 
and  satisfy  the  moral  instincts  of  mankind."  Mr.  Farrar  does  not 
reduce  his  system  to  the  unity  of  a  single  principle,  as  they  do. 
Though,  like  them,  he  thinks  the  soundest  way  of  approaching  theo- 
logy is  to  begin  by  enquiring,  not  whether  there  can  be  a  philosophy 
of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite,  but  whether  the  pure  in  heart  see  God, 
yet  he  does  not,  like  them,  deny  all  religious  value  to  metaphysical 
speculations.  According  to  this  school,  the  heart,  exercised  in 
purity,  becomes  the  mirror  in  which  man  sees  God  face  to  face ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  pure  heart  becomes  the  organ  of  Divine  intuition, 
which  sees  God  as  plainly  as  the  eye  sees  colours,  or  the  conscious- 
ness reads  the  thoughts  of  the  mind.  Revelation,  the  Bible,  the 
Church,  and  Christian  ordinances,  are  not,  in  the  eyes  of  this  school, 
meant  to  communicate  truth,  but  only  to  prepare  the  *ieart  to  be 
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the  discoverer  of  truth.  The  relation  between  the  soul  and  God  is 
one  of  affection,  not  of  speculation ;  and  therefore  speculative  truth  is 
not  necessary  in  their  mutual  communications.  If  we  can  know 
God,  says  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  are  as 
nothing  ;  if  we  cannot  know  God,  they  are  as  death.  And  Mr. 
Farrar  (p.  462  n.)  says  that  the  answer  to  the  historical  difficulties 
started  in  Mr.  F.  Newman's  work  on  the  Hebrew  Monarchy  consists 
in  the  denial  that  '*  the  records  of  the  Hebrew  history  are.  amenable 
to  criticism,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  partake  of  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions which  appertain  to  human  literature  ;**  that  is,  because  they 
are  addressed  not  to  the  mind,  but  to  the  heart. 

The  establishment  of  an  organ  that  "apprehends  God  positively," 
and  the  theory  that  purity  of  heart  is  not  only  the  condition  sine  qud 
non,  without  which  man  is  not  able  to  apprehend  in  any  saving  way 
God's  revelation  regarding  Himself,  but  is  also  the  very  organ  which 
ipso  facto  by  its  own  powers  "apprehends  God,"  necessitated  the 
doctrine  of  development.  As  by  his  senses  man  yearly  discovers 
more  and  more  of  the  world,  so  by  his  religious  intuition  he  from  time 
to  time  discovers  more  and  more  of  God.  "  Christianity  from  time 
to  time  admits  a  progress,  but  from  within  rather  than  from  without: 
a  deeper  spiritual  appreciation  of  old  truths,  rather  than  a  recep- 
tion of  new  ones'*  (p.  121).  The  orthodox  doctrine  of  development 
nmkes  the  implicit  idea  perfect  from  the  first,  and  affirms  it  to  be 
explicitly  unfolded  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  external  resistance. 
Mr.  Farrar  seems  rather  to  lay  down  a  growth  of  the  implicit  ele- 
ment, and  a  progress  uninfluenced  by  external  causes. 

This  theory  is  only  a  modification  of  the  old  Puritan  justification 
of  private  judgment  by  the  "  new  light"  communicated  to  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  It  is  simply  the  apotheosis  of  free  thought  The  Bible 
is  the  only  authority  which  it  recognises  (and  this  rather  through  the 
assertions  of  the  Christian  consciousness  itself  than  through  any  ex- 
ternal testimony  of  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers);  but  the  Bible 
is  to  it  only  a  dead  letter  till  apprehended  by  the  spiritual  conscious- 
ness, which  thus  becomes  the  supreme  judge  to  decide  what  parts  of 
the  Bible  are  of  any  value,  and  what  are  worthless.  Sometimes, 
with  Luther,  it  rejects  whole  books  because  they  do  not  come  up 
to  its  standard.  Sometimes,  with  Mr.  Farrar,  it  selects  from  the 
immense  range  of  scriptural  propositions  three  doctrines  which  it 
accepts  as  "  fundamental,"  while  it  implicitly  denies  the  fundamenta- 
lity  of  the  rest. 

The  difference  between  sceptics  like  Mr.  Farrar  and  persons  like 
Miser  Martineau  or  George  Combe  is,  that  the  former  believes  Chris- 
tianity to  be  capable  of  improvement  by  the  moral  advance  of  man- 
kind, while  the  latter  believe  religion  to  be  capable  of  improvement 
by  their  intellectual  advance  in  physical  science.  Both  make  it  a 
"  ludibrium  ventis" — a  plaything  for  the  changing  winds  of  "  free 
thought."  We  cannot  admire  the  architectonic  powers  of  a  man 
who  has  thus  made  his  book  prove  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  was 
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intended  to  show;  though  we  easily  reeogniae  the  beanly,  deaf- 
ness, and  power  of  many  of  the  details. 

48.  Though  no  nanae  appears  on  the  title-page,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  many  pages  of  SU  Winifred'B  without  feeling  sore  that  the 
author  of  Eric  and  Julian  Home  is  before  us.  While,  however,  it 
preserves  a  strong  family  likeness  to  its  predecessors,  his  new  work 
is  in  many  respects  a  decided  improvement  on  them.  The  writer 
is  describing  here  not  a  private  but  a  public  school,  where  the  moni- 
torial system,  and  the  existence  of  an  independent  public  ofunaoA 
among  the  boys,  which  were  wanting  in  £rtc,  are  recognised  £u:ts. 
There  is  more  foi^ce  and  play  of  character,  without  any  want  of  that 
tenderness  which  gave  its  special  charm  to  JEric;  aad  there  is  m 
happy  vein  of  humour  running  through  the  stozy.  Hendenoa*8 
unMling  wit  is  just  of  the  kind  in  which  schoolboys  excel,  and  tlie 
power  of  giving  nicknames  is  their  specialty.  In  both  stories  the 
main  interest  centres  in  the  biography  of  a  few  representative  boja^ 
whose  career  is  sketched  out  with  an  elaborate,  some  would  perhapa 
say  an  excessive,  minuteness;  but  the  story  is  so  told  in  StWrni- 
Jrtde  as  to  give  us  a  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  atmosphere  of 
school-life  in  which  they  move,  and  their  characters  and  circoin- 
stances  are  such  as  in  a  large  public  school  we  might  expect  to  meet 
with.  The  charge  of  unreality  which  was  urged,  with  exaggeratioii 
perhaps,  against  Eric^  cannot  with  justice  be  brought  forward  here. 
There  is,  indeed,  another  charge  closely  connected  with  it,  whidi 
cannot  be  so  easily  dismissed.  There  are  many  who  consider  it  a 
mistake  to  hold  up  before  boys  a  high  standard  of  moral  lectitade 
and  conscientiousness,  still  more  of  religious  principle,  as  likely 
rather  to  excite  ridicule  than  respect.  Boy-nature,  in  the  judgment 
of  these  critics,  is  too  radically  corrupt  for  such  treatment.  Tooth 
is  the  season  for  sowing  wild-oats;  growing  years  and  the  discipliiae 
of  experience,  probably  of  suffering,  will  induce  sobriety  of  conduct — 
Reformation,  if  not  repentance.  It  may  be  possible  to  make  Christian 
men;  to  attempt  making  Christian  boys  is  an  idle  dream.  Such 
noticms  are  widely  spread,  and  are  often  held  where  they  are  not  pot 
into  words.  It  is  a  perfectly  tnu'  accusation,  if  such  it  be  oonsidered, 
that  the  author  of  SU  Winifred^ a  ei^rs  an  eneigetic  protest  against 
them. 

At  a  public  school  there  is  necessarily  a  twofold  process  of 
education  constantly  going  on, — the  direct  and  the  indirect.  By  the 
direct  education,  we  mean  that  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Gredc,  and 
other  subjects  secular  or  religious,  imparted  by  the  masters;  by  the 
indirect,  tibat  gradual  moulding  of  intellect  and  character  eamed  on 
day  by  day,  chiefly  in  the  unrestricted  intercourse  of  the  boys  with 
each  other,  though  partly  also  by  the  influence  of  their  masters, 
where  these  are  men  of  high  principle,  and  otherwise  fitted  for  their 
responsible  office.  It  by  no  means  follows  that,  where  boys  are  not 
kept  under  rigid  surveillance,  and  drilled  into  machines  obedient  to 
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ewery  impulse  of  the  gniding  hand,  all  attempt  at  moral  training  on 
the  part  of  their  teachers  is  to  be  abandoned,  or  the  affections,  on  which 
so  much  of  after  character  depends — most  of  all  in  the  noblest  na- 
tures—  to  be  discredited  or  ignored;  to  such  a  theory  this  book 
offers  a  triumphant  reply.  That  boys  feel  deeply  and  warmly,  and 
that  their  afflictions  are  easily  won,  and  still  more  easily  retained,  is 
a  fact  as  certain  as  is  the  prevalence  of  an  opposite  belief.  Thej 
are  no  doubt  reserved,  almost  to  a  fiiult,  in  the  expression  of  feeling, 
and  have  an  instinctive  horror  of  any  thing  affected  or  unreal,  which 
to  a  superficial  observer  may  pass  for  coldness  or  contempt.  We 
need  not  wish  it  to  be  otherwise.  There  can  be  no  true  delicacy 
without  reserve,  and  a  gushing  ebullition  of  ubiqjaitous  sentimen* 
tality  is  no  less  shallow  than  revolting.  But  the  fact  remains,  and 
those  who  despise  or  ignore  it  reject  one  of  the  chief  instruments,  if 
not  the  greatest,  for  moulding  the  nascent  energies  of  youthful  cha- 
racter. ''  Oh,  if  we  knew  how  rare,  how  sweet,  how  deep  human 
love  can  be;  how  easily,  yet  how  seldom  it  is  gained;  how  inex- 
pressible the  charm  is  when  once  it  has  been  gained,— we  should  not 
trample  on  human  hearts  as  lightly  as  most  men  dol  Any  one  who, 
Ya  that  hard  time,  had  spoken  a  few  kindly  words  to  Eden, — any 
one  ^ho  would  have  taken  him  gently  for  a  short  while  by  the 
hand,  and  helped  him  over  the  stony  places  that  hurt  his  unaccua- 
tomed  feet, — any  one  who  would  have  suffered,  or  who  would  have 
invited  him,  to  pour  his  sorrows  into  their  cars,  and  assist  him  to 
sustain  them,— might  have  won,  even  at  that  slight  cost,  the  deepest 
and  most  passionate  love  of  that  trembling  young  heart"*  (p.  187). 
This  is  said  with  special  reference  to  the  influence  of  boys  on  each 
other ;  but  the  story  also  supplies  instances  of  the  genial  influence  of 
their  masters  on  those  entrusted  to  their  care.  There  are  obviously, 
apart  from  differences  of  external  system,  two  opposite  principles  on 
^hich  a  school,  or  any  portion  of  it,  may  be  administenad.  One  is 
the  iron  and  inflexible  rule  which  makes  no  allowance,  recognises  no 
distinction,  but  stretches  all  varieties  of  heart  and  intellect  on  th^ 
same  procrustean  bed ;  and  of  this  Mr.  Paton  is  an  instance — ^high- 
mindtni,  unbending*  severely  just.  But  with  all  his  singleness  of 
aim  and  rigid  impartiality,  and  notwithstanding  much  of  seeming 
success,  he  fails,  and  fails  just  where  it  is  most  important  to  succeed, 
with  the  finest  natures  and  keenest  minds.  He  is  doomed  to  exem* 
plify  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  summumjua  summa  injuria;  and  the 
revolt  against  his  discipline  leads  Walter,  the  hero  of  the  story,  into 
the  one  great  fault  of  his  school-life,  which  forms,  however,  in  the 
bitteor  contrition  which  follows  it,  the  secret  of  his  moral  noble- 
ne&j  and  teaches  Mr.  Paton  a  lesson  he  is  too  honest  to  overlook, 
too  wise  and  generous  to  forget.  Of  the  opposite  system  of  dealing 
with  boys,  we  have  an  example  in  another  of  the  masters,  Mr.  Per- 
oival,  who  is  no  less  scrupulously  just,  but  has  learnt  that  it  is  part 
of  justice  to  ^*  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb;*'  and  that  if  the 
same  rule  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all,  what  in  one  case  is 
culpable  laxity,  becomes  cruel  oppression  in  another.     Mindful  of 
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Dr.  Arnold's  recorded  practice,  to  watch  the  characters,  habits,  and  • 
companionships  of  his  pupils,  not  as  a  spy  but  as  a  friend,  he  realises 
the  higher  aspect  of  his  office  as  an  educator,  vihich  consists  in  not 
simply  imparting  instruction,  but  winning  the  confidence  of  his 
boys,  and  seeking  by  kindly  personal  intercourse  to  elevate  and 
purify  their  moral  tone. 

The  author  of  St  Winifreds  is  more  remarkable  for  brilliant 
imagination,  and  grace,  not  to  say  poetry,  of  language  than  for 
dramatic  power.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  conscious  moral 
purpose  is  apt  to  interfere  with  artistic  symmetry.  But  here  the' 
didactic  aim  is  never  suffered  so  far  to  come  uppermost  as  to  turn 
the  story  into  a  sermon,  which  would  be  a  serious  fault.  There  is 
one  point  which  appears  to  us  to  require  fuller  explanation.  "  The 
practice  of  learning  grammar  by  means  of  Latin  rules,*'  and  of  repe- 
tition lessons  generally,  is  more  than  once  referred  to  in  a  tone  oi 
marked  disapproval,  and  the  death  of  one  boy  is  chiefly  ascribed  to 
over-exertion  in  this  kind  of  work.  Now  if  all  that  is  meant  be  to 
condemn  such  a  wretched  jargon  of  memoria  technica  as  the  As  m  pra^ 
senti  and  Propria  qucB  maribuSj  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
banished  from  our  grammars,  we  have  no  more  to  say.  But  if  the 
author  means  that  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  a  language  are  to  be 
mastered  in  the  first  instance,  not  by  learning  formal  rules,  but  by 
gradually  discovering,  in  the  course  of  reading  and  composition,  the 
principles  on  which  those  rules  are  based,  then  there  is  a  further 
observation  to  be  made.  The  memory  is  of  course  the  earliest  in- 
tellectual faculty  developed  in  boys,  and  is  oflen  strongest,  in  boys 
as  in  men,  where  the  powers  of  judgment  are  weakest.  If,  therefore, 
they  are  to  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  not  by 
exercising  their  memory,  but  by  eliciting  their  critical  acumen,  it 
follows  that  they  should  not  begin  such  studies  till  a  considerably 
later  age  than  has  been  usual ;  certainly  not,  on  an  average,  before 
thirteen— while  their  powers  of  observation  and  memory  might  be 
previously  trained  by  other  methods,  as  e,  g,  the  study  of  the  simple 
branches  of  natural  science.  Such  a  view  is  maintained  by  many 
whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  respect,  and  they  may  have  a  good  deal 
to  urge  in  its  favour.  But  if  that  is  what  the  author  means,  we  wish 
he  had  said  so  plainly.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  he  has  a  ^ood  right 
to  be  heard  ;  but  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  profitably  dealt  with  by 
vague  hints  that  may  either  be  directed  against  the  abuse  of  the 
existing  practice  or  the  use  of  it, 

49.  M.  Emile  Augier's  comedy  will  be  remembered  as  the  bril- 
liant literary  manifestation  of  the  disgust  felt  by  the  French  liberals 
at  the  policy  by  which  the  Emperor  endeavours  to  retain  the  sup- 
port of  the  Catholic  clergy.  It  commemorates  a  different  phase  of 
the  Italian  policy  of  France  from  that  which  is  signalised  by  the 
pamphlet  of  M.  About;  and  in  both  cases  the  scandal  excited  by  the 
publication  has  impressed  upon  the  public  the  importance  of  the 
work.      Written  in  the  school  of  the  old  French  comedy  before 
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Beaumarchais,  it  expresses  in  its  language  and  in  its  spirit  the 
peculiar  style  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  infidel  writers  of 
France  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  either  licentious  scoffers  or 
earnest  and  sanctimonious  champions  of  virtuous  ideas,  like  the 
followers  of  Rousseau.  M.  Augier  combines  with  the  wit,  the  fri- 
volity, and  the  disbelief  in  morality  which  characterise  one  school, 
the  faith  in  certain  positive  ideas  which  gives  a  sort  of  dignified 
asperity  to  the  other.  But  the  things  which  he  honours  and  be- 
lieves are  political  views,  not  moral  laws ;  so  that  it  would  be  hardly 
fair  to  say  that  *his  work  is  stained  with  hypocrisy.  His  comedy 
is  the  savage  protest  of  the  men  of  1789,  translated  into  imperial 
materialists,  against  morality  and  religion,  as  represented  by  the 
Legitimists  and  Ultramontanes  of  France.  But  the  attacks  are  not 
always  calumnious,  nor  the  ideas  of  the  author  always  destitute  of 
a  kind  of  truth. 

He  hits  a  real  blot  of  modem  society  when  he  shows  that  the 
violence  of  controversy  makes  men  sincere,  and  adds,  therefore,  to 
the  guilt  of  inconsistency.  "  Parbleu !  it  is  the  result  of  conflict: 
there  are  no  longer  mercenaries  in  the  melee ;  the  blows  which  they 
receive  give  them  a  conviction"  (p.  7).  There  is  wit  of  a  more  cheer- 
ful kind  in  the  place  where  the  stolid  deputy  who  gets  hia|speeche8 
from  piboyer,  imagines  that  he  has  found  an  idea.  Giboyer:  '*  Vous- 
avez  une  idee  ?"  Marechal :  "  Ce  ne  sont  jamais  les  id^a  qui  me 
manquent,  mon  cher,  c'est  le  style."  The  sum  of  the  author's  phi- 
losophy is  that  love  of  equality  which  is  not  only  compatible  with 
the  love  of  distinctions,  but  a  strong  incentive  to  it,  and  the  worship  of 
the,/at<  accompli.  Here  is  the  ingenious  figure  in  which  he  disguises 
the  latter  commonplace  idea.  "  The  rivers  make  no  mistakes,  and 
they  overwhelm  the  fools  that  try  to  stay  them"  (p.  101).  M.Guizot, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  comedy  under  the  significant  designation 
of  D' Aigremont,  is  hateful  to  M.  Augier,  not  so  much  for  his  defence 
of  the  temporal  power  as  because  he  is  the  prophet  of  that  political 
doctrine  which  concentrates  power  in  the  middle  class,  and  makes  it 
the  conservative  force  in  the  nation.  Our  author  is  provoked  by 
this  theory  to  make  a  pointed,  and  sometimes  an  ironical,  exposition 
of  his  own  :  '^  For  my  part,  I  love  that  respectable  bourgeoisie  that 
is  filled  with  horror  zX,  the  revolution  now  that  it  has  nothing  to 
gain  by  it,  that  would  sink  the  Y^ank  on  which  it  floated,  and  re- 
vive to  its  own  advantage  a  little  feudal  France"  (p.  10).  He 
makes  the  bourgeois  say  of  the  revolutionists  :  "  As  long  as  the 
doctrines  of  these  rogues  are  not  dead  and  buried,  nothing  will  be 
sacred;  it  will  be  impossible  to  enjoy  one's  fortune  in  peace"  (p.  26). 
In  the  following  words  he  vindicates  the  imperialist  theory  of  equal- 
ity :  "  Equality  is  not  a  level  .  .  .  the  great  word  can  have  but  one 
sense,  the  same  here  below  as  above :  to  every  one  according  to  his 
works.  Is  that,  I  ask  you,  a  principle  incompatible  with  a  hier- 
•  archy  ?  .  .  .  The  administration,  the  law,  the  army,  not  to  men- 
tion the  clergy, — are  they  not  true  hierarchies  of  merit  ?  .  •  .  They 
are  so  solid  that  they  have  sustained  all  the  rest"  (p.  102). 
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Thb  passage,  with  its  parenthesis — ^*^  pour  ne  pas  porter  du  dergT 
— is  most  significant,  and  is  the  key  to  the  whole  w^ork.  What  is  it 
that  this  democracy  hates,  if  it  tolerates  wealth,  desires  distinctions 
of  honour,  and  worships  power  ?  What  is  so  odious  to  its  feelings 
in  the  Papacy  ?  Not  the  sovereignty,  for  it  does  not  seek  to  aboiiiJi 
the  thrones.  Not  the  pomp  of  office  or  the  splendour  of  the  social 
dignity,  for  it  has  renounced  communism,  and  donned  the  garb  of 
a  courtier.  Not  the  priestly  order,  for  tliis  is  not  the  school  of 
Iklichelet,  and  it  shows  no  animosity  against  the  clei^  itzielf.  For  in 
modem  France  the  priesthood  is  a  democratic  class,  too  poor  to 
appear  privileged,  and  too  definitely  enrolled  in  the  hierarchy  of 
office  not  to  share  some  of  the  respect  which  belongs  to  the  servant 
of  the  State.  The  one  thing  on  which  the  hatred  of  the  party  that 
speaks  through  Giboyer  is  concentrated  is  aristocracy.  In  France 
itself,  the  clergy  would  no  longer  be  involved  in  that  source  of  un- 
popularity. They  share  it  only  through  Rome.  For  there  the 
priesthood  is  connected  with  real  property,  and  with  hereditary 
nobility;  and  as  its  interests  are  identified  with  those  of  the  legiti- 
mist party,  which  in  France  is  only  its  ally,  it  is  opposed  by  all 
those  who  are  the  relentless  enemies  of  the  doctrine  which  preserves 
hereditary  privileges,  and  of  the  class  which  enjoys  them. 

M.  Augier  identifies  Ultramontanism  with  legitimacy,  and  labours 
to  expose  the  immorality,  insincerity,  and  h3rpocrisy  of  the  Catholic 
party.  It  is  of  course  true  that,  in  an  age  when  the  Church  as  well 
as  the  aristocracy  has  almost  every  where  kist  her  privil^es,  a  com- 
bination of  interests  is  formed  to  support  them,  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  that  age.  The  cause  of  the  Church  is  made  a  party 
question,  an  object  of  intrigue,  a  source  of  advantage ;  and  its  de- 
fence is  prompted  by  many  interests  and  motives  which  are  not 
religious.  This  is  but  the  cause  of  nature  and  the  instinct  of  self- 
defence,  and  so  far  the  satire  is  calumnious.  But  there  is  something 
worse  than  this,  and  more  distinctly  characteristic  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  time,  which  the  fierce  malignity  of  M.  Augier  has 
prevented  him  from  seeing — a  complication  too  novel  lor  a  mind  so 
destitute  of  originality,  too  subtle  for  so  rude  a  touch.  In  describe 
ing  the  characters  worse  than  they  are,  he  h^  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  exhibit  the  situation  in  all  the  tragic  magnitude  of  its 
evil.  For  the  great  symptom  of  this  unnatural  conjuncture  is,  that 
it  destroys  morality,  not,  as  this  comedy  pretends,  by  sensuality 
and  conscious  hypocrisy,  but  by  perverting  the  sense  of  right.  If 
M  Augier  had  described  his  Bien  pensani  as  the  most  virtnoos, 
devoted,  and  sincere  of  men,  capable  of  any  sacrifice  and  equal  to  any 
eSort,  he  might  have  produced  a  far  more  faithful  but  more  terrible 
picture.  There  is  but  one  place  where  he  seems  half  to  compre- 
hend the  real  nature  of  the  thing  he  wishes  to  describe.  One  Catholic 
notability  says  to  another:  ''Dear  baroness,  in  the  name  of  oar 
cause  I  beseech  you  to  abandon  your  proteg^*^  The  Baroness  replies: 
''  Alas  I  You  take  me  where  you  know  that  I  am  defenceless.  I  can 
refuse  nothing  to  the  name  which  you  invoke"  (p.  111).   On  the  lips 
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of  thftt  ignoble  caricatare  with  which  the  poet  iiunilts  the  Catholic 
societj  of  France  this  means  very  Jittle.  In  the  real  life  of  that 
class  which  he  is  so  unable  to  understand,  it  would  have  a  real 
meaning.  It  would  mean  that,  in  the  service  of  religion  the  good- 
ness of  the  cause  mitigates  or  removes  the  immorality  of  the  act ; 
that  things  which  would  be  sinful  on  other  occasions  are  innocent 
or  meritorious  when  they  are  done  for  the  good  of  other  men's  souls ; 
that  we  are  restricted  in  the  supreme  work  of  salvation  only  by 
the  rigid  letter  of  the  commandments;  but  that,  in  the  application, 
its  rigour  may  be  largely  remitted,  and  the  obligations  of  truth,  of 
honour,  of  honesty,  of  obedience,  and  of  authority,  however  strictly 
they  may  be  defined  in  ordinary  cases,  must  yield  at  times  to  the 
higher  objects  of  religious  advantage.  For  the  half-understood  doc- 
trine that  the  end  justifies  the  means  penetrates  so  insidiously  th^ 
minds  of  many  pious  persons,  and  they  so  often  do  a  thing  with  a 
sense  of  its  being  meritorious,  while  they  know  it  to  be  indefensible, 
that  they  must  often  feel  how  fortunate  it  is  that  their  proceeding 
are  not  publicly  known.  Every  party  requires  sincere  but  un- 
questioning agents;  and  if  it  cannot  obtain  them  otherwise,  must 
purchase  or  delude  them.  It  requires  the  help  of  men  who,  if  they 
knew  all  the  secrets  of  their  cause,  would  instantly  renounce  it;  and 
it  seeks  to  gain  those  who  would  be  attracted  by  one  thing,  but 
repelled  by  another.  That^  under  these  circumstances,  falsehood 
should  be  deliberately  adopted  as  a  weapon,  that  the  attractions  or 
power  of  an  adverse  cause  should  be  averted  by  slander,  and  their 
own  recommended  by  deceit, — this  is  the  worst  s^  of  our  time  ;  and 
this  would  have  been  a  legitimate  subject  for  the  powers  of  a  greater 
and  worthier  satirist  than  the  author  of  Le  FUs  de  GHnnfer, 

&0.  The  readers  of  Dr.  Kenealy'a  ^ew  Paniamime  will  be 
reminded  of  Coleridge's  fiunous  ampUfieation  of  a  terse  couplet  in 
WcUlenstein : 

«  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets. 
The  &ir  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majestj 
That  had  tbeir  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain. 
Or  forest,  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring. 
Or  chasms  and  waterjr  depths ;  all  these  have  Tnnished, 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason." 

They  have  been  revived  by  a  poet  of  uncommon  powers,  who,  if  he 
has  not  indeed  the  faculty  of  clothing  with  individual  character  the 
several  spirits  he  evokes,  or  of  following  with  philosophic  insight 
his  Origenist  speculations,  has  succeeded  in  peopling  the  universe 
with  ambiguous  beings  incredibly  musical  in  their  speech.  On 
the  border-land  of  pantheism  and  mythology,  before  the  idea  of 
emanation  is  broken  up  and  vulgarised  in  the  arbitrary  and  sensual 
creations  of  polytheism,  there  is  a  region  marvellously  suggestive 
of  poetic  fancies,  in  which  some  of  the  greatest  poets  have  sought 
inspiration.     Dr.  Kenealy,  we  were  going  to  say,  has  transported 
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himself  to  this  region,  but  we  are  checked  by  the  first  words  of  Uie 
preface.  '*  The  poem  that  follows  is  an  enigma  to  the  many,  and 
will  always  remain  so.  For  the  wise  and  true  and  learned  it  was 
written,  and  they  alone  can  understand  and  appreciate  it.  Let 
no  man  criticise  it  who  does  not  in  part  conceive  what  it  means.*' 
We  will  be  warned  by  this  good  advice,  and  not  interfere  either 
with  the  enigma^  or  with  the  preliminary  apotheosis  of  Mr. 
Disraeli. 

The  rude  outward  scheme  of  the  poem,  as  it  would  strike  a 
reader  having  no  pretension  to  any  of  the  qualifications  Dr.  Kenealy 
desires  in  his  critic,  may  be  described  as  follows.  When  a  poet  of 
genius  dies,  the  judgment  which  impends  over  his  soul  may  be 
supposed  to  interest  the  supernatural  beings  who  recognise  in  him 
something  of  the  Titanic  nature,  the  angels  of  heaven  and  the 
demons,  the  dead  who  have  loved  him,  all  the  existences  of  mytho- 
logy and  fable  with  whom  his  imagination  associated,  and  the 
characters  who  were  the  creatures  of  his  intellect.  Whilst  the 
balance  of  his  fate  is  trembling,  whilst  his  cause  is  pleaded  and  his 
soul  is  carried  through  the  different  scenes  of  a  Christian  and  a 
Pagan  hell,  all  those  supernatural  beings  are  represented  watching 
the  event,  and  uttering  their  sympathy  in  song.  In  the  World  of 
Faerie  the  Nisses  cry  : 

''Weep,  weep  for  the  fallen  Spirit, 
Who  bowed  to  the  beauty  of  clay ; 
Who,  destined  to  soar  through  the  splendours  of  heaven, 
Crouched  down  like  a  worm  in  the  way.*' 

The  poet  chosen  to  be  the  lay-figure  for  all  these  adornments  is 
Gothe,  for  no  other  reason,  as  it  seems,  than  because  the  author  has 
deeply  studied  him,  has  impregnated  his  mind  with  the  idea%  the 
art,  and  the  music  of  Faust,  and  has  the  temerity  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  it.  Besides  Gothe,  there  is  his  Boswell,  the  fieiithfiil 
Eckermann,  whole  passages  of  whose  book  are  done  into  vene  ; 
Mephistopheles,  who  has  the  largest  part  in  the  poem ;  Gretchea, 
who  intercedes  for  Gothe  and  saves  him,  and  whose  toudiing  and 
melancholy  song,  Afdne  Ruh!  ut  Atn,  is  unsuccessfully  imitated. 
Then  there  are  scenes  in  heaven,  and  in  the  Abyss  of  Hell,  and  in 
every  other  conceivable  region ;  and  the  personages  of  every  my  tho* 
logy»  &D(i  every  fairy-tale,  are  brought  together  without  dramatic 
or  metaphysical  propriety.  One  scene,  containing  many  thousand 
verses,  consists  of  a  review  of  the  inhabitants  of  hell,  in  which 
Dr.  Kenealy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Mephistopheles  his  opinions  on 
history,  literature,  politics,  and  religion.  The  idea  is  taken  from 
Dante,  but  the  execution  is  in  the  style  of  Byron.  For  reminiscences 
of  many  poets  occur  from  time  to  time, — sometimes  in  conception, 
where  it  is  principally  Dante,  Calderon,  and  Gothe ;  and  often  in  the 
verse,  which  echoes  with  the  words  of  divers  great  English  poets. 
What  redeems  the  visible  extravagance  and  apparent  want  of  pur- 
pose in  the  whole  work,  is  a  power  of  rhythmical  and  eloquent 
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yersification,  which  Badne  or  Monti  would  have  envied,  and  which 
deserves  to  make  it  survive  most  of  the  poetry  that  has  been  written 
since  Byron  died. 

This  poem  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1850,  and  it  was  so 
little  remembered  by  critics  that  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  former 
publication  in  the  notices  of  the  present.  Dr.  Kenealy  may  reason- 
ably plead  this  circumstance  in  mitigation  of  the  crime  of  having 
made  no  allusion  to  it  himself  in  advertisement,  title-page,  or  pre* 
.  face.  The  fact  was  made  public  at  a  recent  trial,  where  many 
passages  in  the  volume  supplied  a  hostile  advocate  with  materials 
for  an  assault  on  the  character  of  the  author.  Nothing  could  be 
more  irrelevant  than  the  examples  cited  to  support  the  charge ;  but 
a  reference  to  Dr.  Kenealy's  antecedents  may  assist  us  in  some 
measure  in  forming  an  opinion  on  his  work.  He  is,  we  believe,  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  by  extraction  and  education  a 
Catholic.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was  distinguished  as  a  writer  of  a 
rather  ephemeral  kind  of  poetry,  and  especially  for  the  great  powers 
of  language  with  which  he  composed  imitations  and  even  parodies 
of  other  poets.  At  length  he  tried  his  hand  on  Qothe,  and  wrote 
the  New  Fantomime. 

We  might  extract  passages  almost  at  random  which  would 
show  the  thought  of  the  poet  quite  unworthy  of  the  exquisite 
melody  in  which  it  is  expressed.  We  would  draw  attention  to  the 
second  line  in  each  of  the  following  quotations  : 

**  She  sleeps  on  Afric's  shore ;  the  purple  billow 
Dashes  its  crest  beneath  her  silent  tomb " 

"  Beautiful  spirit^  clothed  in  sunny  splendour, 
Musing  so  sadly  through  the  golden  air " 

'*  I  hear  a  voice  of  weeping  and  of  sorrow 
Borne  on  the  melancholy  stream  of  winds *' 

The  adaptation  of  sound  to  thought  in  the  last  line  has  never  been 
surpassed.  In  the  farewell  of  the  guardian  angel  the  images  are 
monotonous,  but  some  of  the  stanzas  are  good. 

*'  Hound  thee,  unseen  by  thee,  like  sunshine  o'er  thee, 
[  Morning  and  night  saw  me  fixed  by  thy  side  ; 

All  the  winged  splendours  of  thought  that  before  thee 

Burst  like  a  heaven  were  the  gifts  of  thy  guide. 
Spirits  I  brought  to  thee,  Visions  and  Dreamings, 

Voices  of  angels,  to  win  thee  once  more ; 
But  the  dark  idols  of  Earth,  whose  false  seemings 

Charmed  thee,  were  all  that  thy  soul  would  adore. 
Oh  !  and  alas  for  thee !  deep  was  thine  error, 

Fatal  the  change  to  the  False  from  the  True, 
Ever  since  then  the  thick  darkness  of  terror. 

Known  to  the  fallen  ones,  still  round  thee  grew." 

Fair  instead  t^fdae,  ih  the  last  line  but  two,  would  be  a  juster 
description  of  Gothe*B  sin.     Catholicism^  like  most  other  religionsy 
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famishes  the  sntlior  inth  some  iigares ;  but  it  seems  to  seire  bim  lor 
more  ihan  a  poet's  wardrobe.     Coleridge  wrote  in  his  epitc^h  : 

/^  Beneath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seemed  he — 
Oh  I  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  8.  T.  0. ! 
That  he,  who  many  a  year,  with  toil  of  breath. 
Found  death  in  lif«»  may  here  find  life  in  death  !*' 

Dr.  Eenealj  also  believes  not  only  in  guardian  angeW  and  tk^ 
invocation  of  saints,  but  in  purgatorj.  Mephistophelei^  who  doea 
most  of  his  theology,  says  : 

**  I've  known  it  take  ten  thoonmd  years  to  get 

To  heaven  from  earth — ^nay,  more,  the  greater  pait 
Of  saints  do  not  reach  sooner J* 

**  Five  hundred  years  must  pass  ere  from  our  hands 
The  pretty  cruel  8irafn  can  be  freed ; 
She  suffers  purgatory  in  these  lands 
For  taking  share  in  Bothwell's  bloody  deed.*' 

There  is  real  theological  thought  in  the  following  lines;,  in  whidi 
Qretchen  receives  permission  to  deliver  Gothe  : 

'^  For  I  have  long  resigned  what  claim  I  had 
On  his  immortal  spirit,  and  have  yielded 
Him  up  entirely  to  the  gods  he  sprved. 
The  time  may  come,  after  purgation  done, 
When  he  may  yet  rejoin  thy  soul  in  heaven.^ 

The  power  of  the  demons  on  Hiis  earth  has  largely  oocnpied 
the  poet's  mind : 

**  So  we  seduced,  and  ever  will  seduce, 

The  mortal  race  from  him  who's  Lord  above ; 

The  monstrous  things  which  poets  introduce. 
Incests,'' iotrigues  in  temple,  stream,  and  grove. 

Are  ail  true  &cu,  and  were  achieved  by  us. 
Though  many  people  think  them  fabulous. 

Go  to  the  East,  you'll  see  us  grandly  shrined 

In  temples  built  of  marble  and  of  gold ; 
India,  Japan,  Oathay,  have  bound  the  mind 

To  us,  and  think  'tis  God  that  they  behold.'* 

Almost  every  saint  in  the  Calendar, — even  St  Frand8,St.  Angnstine^ 
St.  Benedict, — is  condemned  to  hell ;  while  Hobbes,  Shaftesbuiy, 
Bolingbroke,  and  Yohaire,  are  all  in  heaven,  to  the  great  and  reason- 
able disappointment,  however,  of  the  Devil. 

Whatever  his  practice  may  be,  into  which  a  critic  of  his  poetiy 
has  not  to  enquire,  the  early  religion  of  the  author  sits  lightly  on 
him,  and  does  not  live  in  that  region  whence  his  genius  is  inspired 
Some  reminiscences  there  are,  and  some  speculations,  perhaps  more 
Catholic  in  tendency  than  in  their  origin  ;  but  Dr.  Kenealy  hates 
the  Church  that  reared  him  with  a  bitterness  which  an  apostate 
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could  hardly  exceed,  and  loses  no  opportunity  to  scoff  at  and  insult 
her.  His  poem  does  not  reyeal  the  source  of  this  animosity,  and 
ve  have  not  been  able  to  consult  the  devotional  work  to  which  he 
refers  the  reader  who  may  be  inquisitive  respecting  his  opinions. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  ostentatious  assurances  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  new  doctrine,  we  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  any 
serious  system  of  thought  separates  him  from  the  religion  he  denies, 
r  The  two  following  extracts  will  show  the  diversity  of  the  poet's 
powers.  The  speaker  in  the  first  place  is  Mephistopheles ;  the 
other  is  from  Gbthe's  dying  lament. 

''  'Tis  rather  fanny  to  see  these  mortals 

Dying  and  breathing  out  their  last ; 
Whenever  they  come  to  the  grave's  dark  portals, 

They  give  such  a  terrible  kick  to  the  past. 
To  hear  their  prate  when  the  knaves  are  gasping. 

How  full  of  contempt  for  the  things  of  earth ; 
Tet  all  the  while  you  can  see  them  grasping 

Hard  to  stick  in  their  fleshly  berth. 
White-livered  fools !  I  have  watched  them  dying. 

And  heard  them  swear  they  were  bo  resigned  : 
Yet  the  varlets  knew  they  were  foully  lying, 

And  would  have  lived  still—had  they  had  but  wind." 

In  the  next  passage  there  is  the  same  rivalry  : 

"  Can  I  forget  thee  ? — not  an  hour  of  life 

Hath  seen  my  soul  untenanted  by  thee, 
Or  blotted  from  my  memory  the  sense 

That  thou  and  I  were  one,  inseparate, 
Inseparable,  as  from  planets  light. 

From  sunshine  warmth,  or  fragrance  from  the  rose. 
Can  I  foivet  thee  ?    Ours  was  love  indeed ; 

No  childish  day-dream,  but  a  life  intense 
Within  our  hearts ;  we  spake  not  of  our  love, 

But  in  our  mutual  silence  it  was  felt." 

The  highest  praise  we  can  give  the  author  is,  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded best  where  he  has  been  most  ambitious.  He  has  had  the 
courage  to  measure  his  strength  with  Qdthe  in  Qothe's  most  splendid 
performance.  He  has  imitated  the  famous  chorus  of  archangels  in 
Faust ^  and  he  has  produced  something  not  indeed  so  perfect  in 
style,  and  without  the  classic  chiselling  of  the  original,  but,  in  our 
opinion,  of  great  magnificence.  We  will  conclude  our  notice  with  a 
sample  of  these  noble  stanzas  : 

*^  Thou  hast  thy  chambers  in  the  Vast  Unbounded ; 
»  Thine  are  the  Keys  of  Life  and  Death  and  Hell ; 
The  myriad  stars  on  which  thy  thrones  are  founded, 

And  the  sun's  daily  songs,  thy  glories  tell. 
Thou  gavest  the  moon  her  seasons,  to  the  ocean 

Thou  didst  assign  the  bounds  that  chain  its  might ; 
Strength  to  the  thunders,  to  the  lightnings  motion, 

Flowers  to  the  earth,  and  to  the  planets  light 
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How  shall  our  falieriug  tODgues  declare  thj  praises  t 

How  shall  we  hymn  the  gladness  of  thy  ways  f 
Language  and  music  yield  not  tones  or  phrases 

Worthy  of  thee,  the  Ancient  One  of  Days. 
Read  in  our  inmost  souls  the  unhounded  treasure 

Of  fftith,  ohedience,  reverence,  love,  and  awe ; 
And  make  our  duty  form  our  greatest  pleasure, 

While  humbly  miking  in  thy  Holy  Law 

Smile  on  thy  sons,  that,  clothed  in  thy  protection. 
Before  thy  heavenly  glance  we  still  may  shine, 

Secure  from  evil,  in  the  pure  affection 
That  emanates  from  thee,  the  One  Divine." 
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CUBRENT  EVENTS. 

The  Queen^s  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  announced 
the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Princess 

Alexandra  of  Denmark,  a  daughter  of  the  German 

Kaniageof     House  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicks- 

tbe  Prince  of  burg ;  and  on  Saturday  the  7th  of  March  the  Princess 

Wales.        landed  at  Gravesend,  and  passed  through  London  on 

her  way  to  Windsor,  where  the  marriage  took  place, 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  on  the  following  Tuesday.  Beyond  the  simple 
announcement  that  her  entry  into  the  capital  would  be  public,  no 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Government  to  convert  it  into  a  pageant. 
But  a  royal  betrothal  in  which  political  considerations  were  under- 
stood to  have  held  a  very  secondary  place  contained  that  touch 
of  nature  which  is  of  more  universal  power  than  the  attractions 
of  a  state  ceremonial;  and  the  opening  of  a  new  future,  after 
the  long  sorrow  and  seclusion  of  the  Court,  supplied  the  particu- 
lar combination  which  most  powerfully  moves  the  sympathies  of  a 
loyal  people.  In  its  spontaneous  and  universal  enthusiasm,  the 
reception  given  to  the  Princess  has  no  parallel  in  our  records. 
Those  who  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  entry  into  New 
York  in  1860  may  question,  perhaps,  whether  the  American  city 
cannot  boast  a  crowd  at  once  more  orderly  and  more  vociferous 
than  our  own.  But  the  real  point  of  difference  between  the  two 
demonstrations  lies  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  a  harmless  i)astime 
to  gaze  on  the  spectacle  of  unaccustomed  royalty,  and  a  wise  and 
generous  impulse  to  proclaim  a  national  oblivion  of  injuries  inflicted 
and  received.  But  the  shouting  of  the  eager  crowds  that  thronged 
the  seven  miles  of  the  Princess's  way  from  one  railway  station  to 
another,  and  the  silent  homage  of  the  17,000  volunteers  who  came 
of  their  own  accord,  not  only  from  the  counties  bordering  on  Mid- 
dlesex, but  from  places  as  far  distant  as  Salisbury  and  York,  to  do 
her  honour,  sprang  from  motives  altogether  difiercnt  from  these. 
By  its  complete  identification  with  the  national  life,  the  Crown 
secures  the  actual  participation  of  the  people  in  its  own  domestic 
joys  and  sorrows.  Though  the  marriage  may,  in  fact,  make  smooth 
some  of  the  rough  places  of  diplomacy,  it  has  little  real  significance 
in  its  bearing  on  our  foreign  politics,  and  even  that  little  is  not 
generally  perceived.  But  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  was  regarded 
universally  as  the  adoption  of  a  new  member  into  the  family  of  the 
nation ;  and  what  men  went  out  into  the  streets  for  when  she 
passed  was  not  to  see  but  to  welcome  her.  The  feudal  state  and 
historic  magnificence  of  St.  George's  Chapel  three  days  later  form 
part  of  the  same  picture  with  the  popular  demonstration,  and,  toge- 
ther with  it,  explain  the  stability  of  our  government.  An  authority 
stands  firm  which  strikes  its  roots  into  the  past,  and  spreads  abroad 
in  the  kindly  light  and  keen  air  of  freedom. 
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Since  the  second  week  in  December,  there  has  been  a  small  bat 

steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers  in  the  21  unions  of  the 

cotton  district  comprised  in  the  weekly  returns  of  the 

BistEWi  in     Foor-Law  Board.  In  the  first  week  of  January  1863, 

the  Ootton     the  number  was  259^850.     The  decrease  throughout 

Biatrict       the  month  amounted  to  7,310  in  the  first  week,  8,620 

in  the  second,  4,490  in  the  third,  3,390  in  the  fourth, 

6,900  in  the  fifth;  being  a  total  of  31,040  in  the  course  of  Ike 

month.    In  the  first  week  of  February  the  return  was  230,540  ; 

the  decrease  in  the  first  week  of  the  month  waa  5,680,  in  the  second 

3,150,in  the  third  2,140,  in  the  fourth  1,050;  or  12,020  in  the  whole 

month.     In  the  first  week  of  March  the  return  was  221,390.^     The 

decrease  in  that  week  was  2,230,  in  the  following  one  2,450.   The  total 

decrease  in  the  whole  fourteen  weeks  for  whi<£  it  had  been  going  on 

vras  thus  brought  to  59,270.     The  number  of  paupers  returned  for 

the  second  week  in  March  was  218,940.     Besides  these,  tiiere  were 

on  the  7th  of  March  226,452  persons  not  receiving  parochial  rdief 

who  were  aided  by  the  local  charitable  committees, — making  a  total 

(according  to  Mr.  Faniall's  return)  of  440,157  persons  who  subsiet 

either  on  the  poor-rates  or  on  charity. 

To  the  general  good  conduct  of  the  operatiyes  throughout  the 
cotton  famine  there  has  now  been  one  conspicuous  exception.  On 
Friday  the  20th  of  March,  a  riot  broke  out  at  Staleybridge,  the  im- 
mediate  cause  being  a  resolution  of  the  local  reUef  committee  to  give 
relief  in  tickets  instead  of  money,  and  to  reduce  the  weekly  aid  foosa 
3«.  to  2s,  5d.  per  head.  The  houaes  of  the  principal  members  of  tlie 
committee  were  attacked  by  a  mob,  the  windows  broken,  and  s 
great  deal  of  property  destroyed.  The  dothing  and  provisioa  stores 
were  then  broken  into,  and  the  contents  thrown  out  into  the  streets 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  strongest  In  the  erening  some  cavaky 
were  brought  over  from  Ashton,  and  the  streets  were  cleared;  but 
on  the  following  day  the  same  outrages  were  repeated,  to  be  again 
checked  by  the  appeanuce  of  the  troops.  On  Monday  the  23d,  the 
rioters  proceeded  firom  Staleybridge  to  several  of  the  neighbouring 
towns;  but  they  were  generally  repelled  by  the  police  and  the 
soldiers,  without  being  able  to  do  much  damage.  By  the  middle  of 
the  week  the  riots  were  over.  The  suspension  of  relief  had  made 
itself  felt  among  the  people ;  and  the  plundw  of  the  provision  shops 
was  found  to  be  a  v^y  partial  and  inadequate  substitute.  On  the 
25th  the  operatives  presented  themselves  as  usual  at  the  schools, 
and  accepted  the  tickets.  A  fresh  illustration  of  the  evils  which 
arise  from  two  committees  distributing  relief  on  different  prindples 
over  the  same  area  has  been  afibrded  on  this  occasion.  After  the 
riot  had  broken  out,  the  Mansion-House  Committee  sent  500L  to 
the  local  committee  at  Staleybridge,  dogged  with  the  stipulation  that 
it  should  be  distributed  in  money.     Whatever  may  be  the  respec- 

'  We  is^iye  the  figures  as  they  appear  in  the  retains  of  the  Puor-Law 
Board.    They  are  not  always  to  be  reconciled  with  one  another. 
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tire  advantages  of  relief  in  money  and  relief  in  kind,  it  is  clear  that 
a  grant  voted  in  thi»  way  ties  the  hands  of  the  local  committee,  and 
acts  as  a  direct  encouragement  to  rioters.  Indeed,  the  prospects  of 
the  manufacturing  districts  grow  more  and  more  gloomy.  There  seems 
little  probability  of  any  immediate  supply  of  cotton ;  and  though 
there  are  still  large  charitable  funds  in  hand,  they  cannot  hold  out 
against  the  present  drain  unless  some  fresh  impetus  can  be  given  to 
public  generosity.  But  now,  those  features  in  the  bearing  of  the 
operatives  which  appealed  most  strongly  to  the  sentimental  side  of 
charity  are  gradually  becoming  e&oed.  There  is  no  patience  that 
may  not  break  down  under  continuous  and  hopeless  suffering  ;  and 
if  the  crisis  lasts  much  longer,  the  operatives  may  cease  to  exhibit 
any  claim  on  the  succour  of  their  fellow  countrymen  except  want— 
the  greatest  indeed  of  all  such  claims,  but  not,  therefore,  the  most 
certain  in  its  action.  The  only  remedy  at  present  suggested  ia 
emigration.  But,  besides  the  unwillingness  of  the  manu&bcturing 
interest  to  see  thdr  hands  irrevocably  scattered,  and  the  obvious 
difficulty  of  applying  to  one  puriK>se  funds  which  were  originally 
subscribed  for  another,  there  are  two  great  obstacles  to  the  ultimate 
efficiency  of  such  a  measure.  It  could  only  weed  the  great  mass  of 
pauperism  by  a  very  small  percentage  ;  and,  as  a  dass,  the  factory 
workers  are  quite  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  hard  outnloor 
work,  the  only  work  which  the  colonies  can  provide  for  them. 

In  this  position  of  affairs,  a  bill  has  been  passed  extending  the 
operation  of  the  Union  Belief  Act  of  1862  to  Midsummer,  and  fixing 
fourteen  years  instead  of  seven  as  the  term  for  the  repajrment  of 
loans  contracted  under  it  The  question  is  thus  disposed  of  for  the 
moment ;  but  it  must  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament  again 
before  the  dose  of  the  session. 


The  first  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772,  stripped  her  of  her 
Poland,     dependencies,  but  respected  all  that  was  exdusively  Poiish, 

except  Qalicia,  and  left  her  the  shadow  of  an  independent 
kingdom  at  Warsaw.  The  second,  in  1792,  and  third,  in  1795, 
suppressed  the  very  name  of  Poland ;  and  the  national  constitution 
of  the  3d  of  May  1791 — eulogised  by  Bu^ke  as  the  contrast  to  the 
contemporary  movement  in  France,  and  important  as  showing  that 
the  modem  Poles  inherit  traditions  perfectly  distinct  from  those  of 
their  ancient  and  anarchical  regime — was  blotted  out  with  the  defeat 
of  Kosciusko  at  Macejowica.  The  hopes  of  the  people  were  revived 
by  Napoleon's  ephemeral  Grand  Dudiy  of  Warsaw  in  1807,  to  be 
again  disappointed  in  1815,  when  the  congress  of  Vienna  '^conse-' 
crated"  the  dismemberment,  and  registered  the  rights  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  as  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  Yet  the 
Congress  implicitly  confessed  the  injustice  of  its  own  decision;  it 
made  Cracow  in  Galicia  an  independent  town,  transformed  the 
GrandDuchy  of  Warsaw  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland  (thus  reviving 
the  national  name,  which  had  ceased  to  have  any  diplomatic  exist- 
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enee,  and  making  Warsaw  the  nucleus  for  any  future  reconstruction), 
and  erected  Prussian  Poland  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.  The 
three  powers  engaged  to  give  the  Poles  ''  representation,"  and  other 
"  national  institutions  ;**  guaranteed  ^'  the  preservation  of  their 
nationality'*  (the  first  introduction  of  the  word  into  the  public  law 
of  Europe) ;  promised  free-trade  and  circulation  between  the  three 
divisions  of ''  ancient  Poland  ;"  and  recognised  the  Pole  who  had 
possessions  in  each  of  the  three  provinces  as  a  "  mixed  subject*" — 
neither  a  Russian,  an  Austrian,  nor  a  Prussian,  but  a  Pole. 

To  Francis  of  Austria  these  engagements  were  a  dead  letter.   Fre- 
derick William  III.  carried  them  out  to  some  extent  in  Poeen; 
Alexander  I.,  influenced  by  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  whose  Jagellon 
blood  made  him  dream  of  a  confederation  between  Russia  and  Poland, 
similar  to  the  old  union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  created  the  con- 
stitution of  13th  May  1815,  which  preserved  the  Polish  language  in 
public  business,  bestowed  all  offices  on  Poles  exclusively,  established 
easy  communication  with  the  non-Russian  provinces  of  Poland,  a 
national   army,  and   freedom  of  education.     But  then  came  the 
terror  of  revolution,  and  the  Holy  Alliance  ;  the  three  powers  saw 
no  safety  but  in  the  denationalisation,  assimilation,  and  absorption 
of  their  respective  provinces.      Alexander  began  this  policy,  and 
Nicholas  developed  it.     The  revolution  of  1831  was  the  desperate 
attempt  to  resist  the  infraction  of  the  engagements  of  1815,  begun 
when  the  whole  available  military  force  of  Russia  had  been  marched 
to  the  Polish  frontier,  in  expectation  of  a  war  with  Louis  Philippe. 
After  the  defeat  of  this  rising,  Nicholas,  by  the  organic  law  of  1831, 
definitively  incorporated   Poland  into  the  empire,  abolished  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  at  Warsaw,  suppressed  the  separate 
army,  made  the  magistracy  removable,  gave  all  places  in  the  admi- 
nistration to  Russians,  suppressed  the  constitutional  chambers,  and 
established  provincial  assemblies  which  were  never  convoked.     The 
high  schools,  university,  library,  museum,  and  mint  of  Warsaw, 
were  suppressed,  or  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg ;  education  was 
reduced  to  technical  study,  Latin  proscribed,  atid  children  forced  to 
attend  the  government  schools  and  learn  Russian ;  45,000  families 
of  the  lesser  nobility  were  transplanted  to  the  crown  lands  or  the 
Caucasus ;  the  sons  of  the  greater  nobles  were  carried  off  to  be 
educated  at  St.  Petersburg ;  orphans  were  removed  to  Minsk,  and 
multitudes  of  all  ages  banished  to  Siberia ;  religion  was  subjected  to 
the  regulation  of  the  police,  churches  were  taken  from  the  Catholics 
and  given  to  Orthodox  priests,  and  the  Ruthenians  were  forced  to 
conform ;  the  Polish  costume  was  proscribed,  and  every  artifice  used 
to  efface  the  recollection  of  Poland. 

In  the  thirty  years  of  lawless  tyranny  which  followed  we  may 
-distinguish  three  eras,  l^e  first,  that  of  conspiracies  and  demo- 
cratic propagandism,  led  by  Konarski,  Zaleski,  and  Dombrowski, 
came  to  an  end  with  the  Galician  massacres  of  184^,  which  made 
permanent  the  discord  between  peasant  and  noble,  and  disgraced  the 
democratic  movement  by  a  suspicion  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
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conduct  of  the  Poles  itk  1848,  wben  they  made  themselres  obnoxious 
to  the  party  of  order  throughout  Europe,  who  looked  upon  Nicholas 
as  the  saviour  of  civilisation.  The  second  was  the  diplomatic  era, 
when  the  Poles  trusted  to  foreign  intervention  ;  these  hopes  came 
to  an  end  with  the  Crimean  war,  and  with  Lord  Clarendon's  fruitless 
appeal  to  Count  Orloff  at  Paris,  9  April  1856,  when  the  Bussian 
plenipotentiary  declared  that  the  emperor  had  determined  to  restore 
national  institutions,  religious  liberty,  the  use  of  the  native  tongue 
and  freedom  of  education,  to  the  Poles,  but  that  he  could  not  promise 
it  to  the  congress  without  depriving  himself  of  the  grace  of  the 
spontaneous  acts  which  he  meant  to  i)erform.  Alexander  II.,  bow- 
ever,  on  his  first  visit  to  Warsaw  after  the  peace,  made  his  famous 
speech  to  the  Poles :  '<  No  dreams  !  I  know  how  to  be  severe ! 
AH  that  my  father  did  was  well  done.'*  The  third  era  was  one  neither 
of  conspiracy  nor  of  diplomatic  combinations,  but  of  a  movement 
of  social  regeneration,  of  which  Count  Andrew  Zamoyski  was  the 
originator. 

Bom  in  1800,  of  an  ancient  and  historical  family,  and  nephew 
of  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  Count  Zamoyski  was  minister  of  the 
interior  at  Warsaw  in  the  national  government  of  1831,  and  after- 
wards envoy  to  Vienna,  where  the  reconstruction  of  Poland  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  viewed  without  great  displeasure,  since  Qents 
wrote  a  memoir  in  its  favour,  and  Mettemich  himself  was  induced 
by  the  envoy  to  ofier  his  mediation,  and  to  persuade  Tatichef,  the 
Bussian  minister  at  Vienna,  to  write  to  Marshal  Paskievitch  to 
suspend  hostilities.  But  Warsaw  had  already  fallen  when  Count 
Zamoyski  returned  with  the  despatch.  After  the  battle  of  Grochow 
be  refused  to  emigrate,  and  from  bis  obscure  retirement  meditated 
on  the  means  of  saving  his  countrymen  from  the  revolutionary 
follies  upon  which  they  brooded  in  their  enforced  ignorance  and 
idleness.  No  other  way  was  open  to  him  but  that  of  material 
interests  and  pursuits.  He  established  breeding  studs,  introduced 
steam  navigation  on  the  Vistula,  organised  the  national  bank, 
and  began  the  ^nna^  of  Agriculture  in  1842,  the  contributors  ta 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  agricultural  society,  which,  except 
the  Catholic  church,  was  the  only  national  institution  in  Poland^ 
and  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  abstinence  from  all  politics,  had  real 
political  significance.  It  numbered  4000  landowners  among  ita 
members  on  its  suppression,  by  the  Marquis  Wielopolski,  in  1862. 
Count  Zamoyski  was  thus  equally  opposed  to  the  revolutionists^ 
whose  plans  he  traversed,  and  to  the  Russians,  who  could  not  bear 
bis  power.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  assume  the  utmost  secrecy 
in  words,  so  as  never  to  compromise  himself  with  either  party,  and 
to  let  his  deeds  declare  his  policy.  This  was  simple  :  its  one  law 
was  labour;  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  do,  but  to  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  the  law.  He  allowed  no  agitation,  nor  would  he  take 
advantage  of  the  irenality  of  the  Bussian  functionaries.  He  inspired 
his  country  with  life,  by  teaching  it  how,  with  the  severest  morality 
and  strictest  legality,  it  might  take  advantage  of  numberless  oppor« 

YOL.  II.  y  y 
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tnnities,  and  baulk  the  senseless  repression  of  the  Muscovite  des- 
potism. The  clear  sense,  perseverance,  moderation,  and  dignity, 
with  which  he  has  fulfilled  his  task,  mai^e  him  one  of  the  great  men 
of  the  age. 

The  third  era,  then,  was  one  of  a  philanthropic  endeaTonr  to 
remodel  the  country,  morally  and  physically,  without  reference  to 
politics.  It  was  a  period  of  religions  fervour,  heightened  by  per- 
secution ;  of  temperance  leagues,  suppressed  by  the  Russian  aatho- 
rities  as  injurious  to  the  excise ;  of  industrial  enterprise  and  agricul- 
tural improvement,  which  recalled  the  country  to  a  sense  of  its 
own  interests,  and  drew  the  Poles  together  by  making  them  co- 
operate. Instead  of  conspiring,  it  taught  them  habits  of  legality, 
and  the  power  of  regular,  persistent,  and  pacific  action.  Among 
the  higher  nobles,  who  were  the  revolutionists  of  1831,  the  influ- 
ence of  this  policy  was  to  impress  singular  caution;  they  were 
opponents  of  rebellion,  in  flEivour  of  material  progress  and  gradual 
national  organisation.  The  rest  of  the  Slachziz,  comprising  not 
only  the  lesser  nobility  and  landed  proprietors,  but  the  gentay,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  even  the  artisans  of  the  towns,  and  forming 
what  may  be  called  the  middle  class  in  Poland,  were  different^ 
acted  upon.  The  social  action  of  Ck>unt  Zamoyski  produced  here 
political  effects  of  a  very  peculiar  character.  This  class  is  the  focoa 
of  the  present  revolution  ;  but  they  are  revolutionists  rather  to  be 
compared  with  medieval  examples,  like  the  crusades,  or  the  unarmed 
mobs  that  wandered  over  England  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  or 
the  Pauperes  Lugdunenses,  than  with  any  modem  instances.  The 
mysticism,  the  passive  unarmed  resistance,  the  defencelessneas  whidi 
refused  the  arms  within  its  reach,  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  the 
national  poetry  of  Erasinski,  abjuring  hatred  and  vengeance,  and 
resolving  to  conquer  by  love,  self-sacrifice,  and  patience,  were  ele- 
ments due  partly  to  the  example  of  Count  Zamoyski  and  the  high 
nobles,  but  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the  multitudes  of  Siberian 
exiles  who  were  returned  to  the  country  on  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander II.  These  men,  who  are  known  as  Siberians,  have  a  common 
and  very  marked  character  :  softened  by  secret  and  solitary  sufler- 
ing,  calm  and  gentle,  they  have  something  of  the  mystic  spirit  of 
the  solitaries  of  the  desert ;  used  to  contemplation,  they  have  for- 
nished  the  best  journalists,  professors,  authors,  and  administrators. 
They  have  communicated  to  the  popular  demonstrations  a  religious 
tinge,  utterly  alien  to  the  revolutionary  feelings  of  the  exiles  who 
have  returned  from  the  emigration  in  the  West,  and  to  whom,  it 
may  be  presumed,  the  mechanical  organisation  of  the  secret  so- 
cieties which  have  now  become  the  national  government  of  Poland 
was  chiefly  due. 

The  peasants,  whose  cooperation  in  the  revolution  of  1831  was 
not  sought  by  the  nobles, — for  they  relied  on  the  national  army  and 
the  half-million  of  landless  but  privileged  Slachziz,  who  gave  a  kind 
of  French  impetuosity  to  the  Polish  troops, — are  now  recognised  by 
both  Russians  and  Poles  as  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  the  fate  of 
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Poland,  Hence  the  RuBsians  would  provoke  them  to  imitate  thd 
Oalician  massacres  of  1846,  while  the  Polish  nobles  and  insurgent 
armies  treat  them  with  the  greatest  consideration.  The  great  work 
of  the  Agricultural  Association  was  to  settle  the  terms  of  the 
emancipation  of  these  peasants.  Serfs  they  were  not,  for  the  Code 
Napoleon,  introduced  in  1807,  had  given  them  equal  civil  rights. 
But  they  were  tenants  who  paid  their  rent  in  labour  {carv^)  to 
the  feudal  lords.  This  rent  was  to  be  changed  into  an  indemnity, 
to  be  paid  up  in  annual  instalments,  and  the  peasants  were  to  be- 

'-  come  proprietors  at  once.  This  compromise  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Bussian  Government,  so  that  materially'  the  peasants  could  af*- 
ford  to  be  neutral  between  the  parties  contending  for  the  country. 
Loosened  from  dependence  on  the  feudal  lord,  they  are  less  pliable 
than  formerly,  and  having  had  as  yet  no  time  to  gather  the  moral 
harvest  of  their  emancipation,  they  have  no  great  patriotism.  Their 
traditions  would  make  them  remember  their  masters'  tyranny  as 
more  grievous  than  that  of  the  Hussians,  while  on  the  other  hand 
their  Catholicism  places  a  great  abyss  between  them  and  the  Mus- 
covites ;  and  the  influence  of  the  priests,  except  of  a  few  belonging 
to  the  school  of  De  Maistre,  who  fancy  that  the  conversion  of  Bussia 
depends  on  the  subservience  of  Poland,  is  exerted  always  on  the 
national  side. 

The  origin  of  the  present  movement  dates  from  the  conference 
of  the  three  sovereigns  of  Poland  in  Warsaw  in  October  1860, 
when  their  implied  protest  against  national  movements  like  that  of 
Italy  was  met  by  tlie  marked  abstinence  of  all  the  Polish  nobles 
from  their  court.  This  negative  demonstration  was  followed  by 
religious  services  in  memory  of  the  poets  Mickiewicz,  Erasinski, 
and  Slova9i.  In  one  of  these  services  at  Warsaw,  on  29  Novem- 
ber 1860,  the  hymn  was  first  heard  which  has  since  become  the 
national  song  of  Poland — Boze  cob  Polske — God  give  us  our  coun- 
try. Thus  began  a  revolution,  without  arms,  violence,  or  conspi- 
racy, expressing  itself  only  in  psalms  and  prayers  and  holy  rites. 

'  The  25th  of  February  1861,  the  thirtieth  auniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Grochow,  was  the  crisis  of  this  unarmed  movement.  The  Agri- 
cultural Association  was  in  Warsaw  settling  the  terms  of  the  peasant 
emancipation ;  Polish  students  from  Kiev,  Moscow,  and  Dorpat  were 
there  to  agitate  for  a  Polish  university.  At  this  moment  another 
Bctor  appeared  on  the  scene,  who  has  had  the  greatest  share  in  the 
events  which  have  followed. 

The  Marquis  Wielopolski  is  a  haughty,  self-reliant,  self-isolating, 
eloquent  man,  contemptuous  alike  of  the  profligacy  of  the  bad  and 
of  the  weakness  of  the  good,  with  a  pagan  respect  for  strength,  and 
with  something  of  the  Italian  politiciaft  in  his  character,  as  well  as 
with  the  name  of  Gonzaga  in  his  pedigree.  Succeeding  to  an  impover- 
ished patrimony,  he  set  aside  the  sales  of  his  improvident  predeces- 
sors, and  pleaded  his  causes  so  well  that  he  became  a  great  proprietor, 
a  "  mixed  subject,"  with  estates  in  all  three  provinces.   Like  Count 

^amoyski,  he  served  the  revolution  of  1831,  and  he  was  Polish 
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enToy  to  London.  He  pleaded  the  cause  of  reconstruction  in  a 
memoir  addressed  to  Lord  Falmerston,  in  nirhich  he  said  that  Austria 
had  never  been  totally  unwilling  to  make  reparation  for  the  iniquity 
of  1772,  and  would  be  glad  to  interpose  a  friendly  kingdom  between 
her  own  and  the  Russian  frontiers,  especially  if  her  sacrifice  of 
Galicia  could  be  repaid  by  the  offer  of  the  Folisb  crown  to  an 
Austrian  archduke.  But  Lord  Palmerston  could  not  help  bim; 
and  the  disappointed  envoy,  with  the  pliability  of  a  revolutionsry 
doctrinaire,  who  in  his  earnest  desire  for  the  end  is  indifferent  to  the 
means  so  long  as  they  are  adequate,  turned  from  the  West  in 
disgust^  and  began  to  look  to  Russia  as  the  power  by  whicb  the 
reconstruction  of  Poland  must  be  effected.  The  events  of  1846 
strengthened  this  idea  into  a  passion.  After  the  massacres  of 
Qalicia  he  wrote  the  *^  Letter  to  Prince  Mettemich  by  a  Polish 
gentleman,**  which  advised  the  Poles  to  renounce  all  trust  in  the 
Western  Powers,  to  reject  their  deceitful  sympathy,  their  cheap 
encouragement,  their  pompous  philosophy  of  right,  and  to  betake 
themselves  to  Russia  as  the  most  generous  of  their  foes,  not  as 
slaves  to  their  master,  but  as  gentlemen  to  a  gentleman,  admitting 
themselves  conquered,  and  submittiog  without  stipulations  and  with- 
out reserve,  but  in  the  hope  and  with  the  secret  understanding 
that  Russia  would  help  them  to  avenge  all  the  Slavonic  blood  shed 
by  strangers,  especially  by  the  Germans.  Xn  other  words,  he  became 
a  Panslavist,  not  so  much  from  sympathy  with  all  Slavonic  blood, 
but  from  the  insurrection  of  a  proud  member  of  a  despised  and 
degraded  nationality  against  all  more  civilised  peoples  whicb  either 
took  part  in  its  oppression,  like  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  or 
refused  to  deliver  it  when  they  might  do  so,  like  the  French  and 
English. 

Of  the  great  Slavonic  stock  there  are  55,000,000  under  the 
Russian  crown,  upwards  of  17,000,000  under  the  Austrian,  and 
2,000,000  under  the  Prussian.  Politically,  then,  Panslavism  seems 
to  be  simply  a  means  to  extend  the  Russian  empire  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  its  neighbours.  But  the  Slavonic  stock  is  grouped  round 
two  religious  centres  which  are  more  important  than  its  political 
divisions.  54,000,000  are  of  the  Greek,  19,000,000  of  the  Latin 
Church;  between  these  groups  are  the  3,000,000  of  united  Greeks, 
and  1,500,000  Protestants.  Of  one  group  the  civilisation,  tradi- 
tions, literature,  and  alphabet  are  Greek ;  of  the  other,  Latin.  The 
Poles,  of  whom  there  are  4,600,000  in  the  Russian  empire,  are  the 
centre  of  the  Latin  group.  They  catholicised,  but  did  not  latinise, 
Lithuania ;  and  the  union  of  Lithuania  to  Poland  mad^  the  countiy 
the  arena  of  the  struggle  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  ideals. 
The  Latin  ideal,  eclipsed  for  a  time,  was  revived  by  the  Jesuits; 
but  its  subsequent  depression  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  expelled  from  Poland  in  the  very  year  in  which  Cathe- 
rine, relying  on  the  Greek  party,  dismembered  the  kingdom. 

Panslavism,  the  creation  of  a  few  literary  men  in  Prague,  was 
at  first  meant  to  propagate  a  jingle  Slavonic  literature  for  the  vari» 
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oos  SlaTonic  peoples,  of  whatever  dialect  or  religion.  But,  like  all 
communal  ideas  in  countries  where  free  political  development  is 
checked,  it  soon  became  political;  in  Poland  it  meant  the  equality 
of  the  Pole  with  the  Russian;  in  Hussia,  the  absorption  of  idl  Sla- 
vonic populations,  the  propagation  of  the  Greek  creed,  and  the 
Constantinopolitan  ideal  of  civilisation  ;  in  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
opposition  to  the  Ottoman;  in  Hungary,  the  abatement  of  the  as- 
cendency of  the  Magyar  minority.  Every  where  it  meant  a  protest 
against  the  superiority  of  governing  races,  especially  the  Germans, 
and  the  assertion  of  the  equality  of  Shivonic  literature  and  science 
with  that  of  more  advanced  nations. 

As  a  political  movement,  the  immense  mass  of  Bussia  makes 
her  the  nucleus  of  Panslavism;  but  as  a  movement  of  civilisation, 
the  Poles  might  hope  that  their  superiority  might  give  them  the 
lead,  and  enable  the  culture  of  the  twenty  millions  of  the  Latin 
group  to  transform  that  of  the  fifty-four  millions  of  the  Greek 
group.  It  is  a  game  of  hazard,  in  which  each  party  stakes  its  own 
existence.  The  Marquis  Wielopolski  trusts  that,  by  a  political  sui* 
cide,  his  country  may  transform  Russian  culture,  and  that  the  Poles, 
thus  made  the  soul  of  the  empire,  may  direct  its  mighty  forces  to 
vengeance  upon  Germany  and  the  West. 

The  solenmity  of  the  25th  of  February  appeared  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  nf&king  Poland  adopt  his  ideas.  He  there- 
fore begged  Count  Zamoyski,  as  president  of  the  Agricultural  Asso* 
ciation,  to  recommend  an  address  to  the  emperor,  opening  with  an 
act  of  contrition  for  the  revolution  of  1831,  and  declaring  the  per-> 
feet  submission  of  Poland,  and  then  demanding  the  fulfilment  of  the 
pledges  of  1815.  Count  2Samoyski  and  his  friends  would  neither 
disavow  the  past,  nor  commit  themselves  to  the  Panslavism  of  the 
Marquis  Wielopolski,  who  accordingly  refused  to  sign  the  address 
inrhich  was  drawn  up. 

The  unarmed  demonstrations  of  the  25th  were  put  down  in  blood 
by  the  interference  of  Muchanof,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and 
of  Trepow,  the  chief  of  the  police.  The  next  day  the  whole  city 
was  clad  in  mourning.  On  the  27th  there  was  another  unarmed 
gathering,  again  quenched  in  blood  by  General  Zabolotsky  and  his 
Cossacks.  Prince  GortschakofT,  ashamed  of  this  butchery,  repudi- 
ated the  generars  act,  offered  to  dismiss  Trepow,  to  withdraw  the 
military  to  their  barracks,  and  to  commit  the  police  of  the  town 
to  a  commission  of  public  safety  under  Count  Zamoyski.  Under 
this  regime  the  victims  of  the  27th  were  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral  on  the  3d  of  March,  wherq  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
'*  nation  in  mourning,'*  which  has  so  struck  the  imagination  of  M. 
de  Moutalembert,  was  first  realised  But  behind  this  apparent  con- 
cession Russian  intrigue  still  went  on,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
Muchanof  had  written  a  clandestine  circular  to  invite  the  peasants 
to  rise  upon  their  lords,  as  they  had  done  in  Galicia  in  1846.  The 
minister  was  dismissed,  and  the  Russian  government  promised  that 
some  administrative  reforms  should  be  granted* 
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On  tb6  Ist  of  April  these  promises  vere  fulfilled ;  the  ICarqnis 
Wielopolski  was  made  minister  of  public  instracdon,  and  a  oouncil 
of  state,  and  elective  councils  for  municipalities,  governmentSy  and 
districts,  were  established.  The  first  act  of  the  new  minister  waa 
to  countersign  the  order  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, which  was  guilty  of  haying  maintained  order  when  the  gorem- 
ment  could  only  provoke  collision.  It  saved  the  public  order,  he 
said ;  but  the  government  cannot  be  indebted  for  sudi  service  to 
any  body  of  men;  it  must  perform  it  by  its  own  proper  forces.  He 
had  also  his  share  of  responsibility  for  the  massacre  of  the  unarmed 
petitioners  on  the  8th  of  April.  He  severely  rebuked  the  cleigy,i 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  permit  an  hnperium  in  imperio.  But 
he  honestly  strove  to  carry  out,  in  spite  of  Russian  intrigue,  the 
measures  he  was  authorised  to  grant — the  reform  of  the  penal  code 
and  of  the  Jew«law,  the  composition  of  the  new  councils,  and  the 
law  for  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants,  which  he  accepted,  with- 
out alteration,  from  the  Agricultural  Society.  But  this  law,  which 
took  from  the  Bussians  the  power  of  governing  Poland  by  setting 
the  peasants  against  the  lords,  was  denounced  by  them  as  treason- 
able. Moreover,  their  stupid  despotism  was  unable  to  put  up  with 
the  universal  mourning,  and  the  religious  hymns  of  the  Poles. 
They  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege,  and  set  up  a  secret  tribunal  in  the 
citadel  of  Warsaw,  which  condemned  accused  persons  on  simple  de- 
nunciation, without  the  formalities  of  a  court-martiaL  The  state 
of  si^e  was  declared  on  the  1 4  th  of  October,  in  time  to  prevent 
the  presentation  of  two  petitions,  one  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews,  the  other  for  a  national,  instead  of  a  provisional  repreaent*^ 
tion,  and  to  spoil  the  feast  in  honour  of  Kosciusko  on  the  15th. 
The  outrages  committed  by  the  Cossacks  on  the  congregations 
assembled  in  the  churches  on  that  day  caused  the  Catholic,  Pro* 
testant,  and  Jewish  authorities  to  close  their  places  of  worship. 

A  period  of  re-action  ensued.  The  Marquis  Wielopolski  re* 
signed,  and  General  Liiders  was  sent  to  Warsaw ;  he  deported  a 
large  number  of  students  and  artisans  to  the  Caucasus  and  Oren- 
burg. The  rabbis,  the  evangelical  pastor,  and  the  canons  of  the 
cathedral  were  exiled,  and  the  administrator  of  the  diocese  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  shutting  the  churches.  '  But  this  severity  did 
not  stop  the  passive  resistance  of  the  Poles;  the  nation  was  still  in 
mourning;  it  still  sang  its  national  hymn.*  The  mystical  htMag 
commuDicated  by  the  Siberians  was  one  reason  why  the  movemeat 
took  a  religious  form.  Another  was,  because  in  Poland  the  churdi 
is  the  only  organised  body  which'has  its  own  laws  and  independence. 
Thus  Catholicism  has  become  the  form  of  Polish  nationality;  bat 
it  is  a  Catholicism  which  has  learnt  by  suffering  to  put  off  aJl  in- 
tolerance. At  the  funeral  of  the  Archbishop  of  Warsaw,  on  tiie 
10th  of  October  1861,  the  body  was  carried  in  turns  by  clergymen, 
peasants,  artisans,  government  officials,  students,  and  Jews.  The 
Protestant  snd  Jewish  conffregations  walked  together  with  the  Ca* 
tholics  in  the  procession,    roli^  Catholi^sm*e:ii£ibits  the  rare  spee* 
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tade  of  au  alliance  between  religion  and  tbe  effort  for  liberty  ;  and 
its  share  in  the  agitation  impresses  upon  the  moyement  a  form  very 
different  from  that  of  the  ephemeral  fevers  of  revolution,  which 
shrink  tfway  before  sharp  measures  of  repression. 

The  Marquis  Wielopokki,  who  liad  been  recalled  to  St.  Peters- 
burg: in  October  1861,  pleaded  his  cause  so  well  that  he  conquered 
the  intrigues  of  his  oppiments,  and  in  the  summer  of  1862  was  sent 
back  to  Warsaw  as  civil  governor  of  Poland,  under  the  Qrand  Duke 
Constantine,  the  viceroy.  At  that  tiihe  Russia  itself  was  in  a  dan* 
gerous  condition  ;  the  fermentation  of  th^  principles  disseminated 
by  M.  Hensen  was  blazing  up  in  the  incendiary  fires  which  destroyed 
whole  quarters  of  the  towns,  and  in  the  militury  and  civil  discontent 
which  necessitated  the  closing  of  the  schools  and  universities.  The 
democratic  ferment  found  aliinent  likewise  in  the  serfs,  who  were 
then  on  the  dangerous  middle  ground  of  an  emancipation  promised 
but  not  yet  given.  At  such  a  moment  the  Panslavism  of  the 
Marquis  Wielopolski  offered  itself  as  a  kind  of  safety-valve.  The 
demand  for  a  constitutional  Poland  was  seconded  by  all  Russians 
who  wished  for  a  constitutional  <  Russia.  The  WdicoruSf  a  liberal 
paper  of  St  Petersburg,  traced  mudi  of  the  bureaucratic  oppression 
of  Russia  to  the  lessons  learnt  in  Poland.  The  Russians  who  go 
there,  it  said,  become  hardened  in  despotism,  and  on  their  return 
they  practise  the  same  cruel  system  in  Russia.  Such  a  government 
requires  a  supplementary  force  of  200,000  men,  and  an  annual 
expense  of  40,000,000  roubles  over  and  above  the  revenues  drawn 
from  Poland.  Then  the  recognition  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  so 
analogous  to  the  dreams  of  Panslavism,  was  an  apparent  concession 
to  the  democracy,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  similar  rights  of 
Poland,  and  at  the  same  time  an  insult  to  the  Polish  Latinism  and 
to  the  legitimist  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  very  prin- 
ciples that  had  hitherto  lent  all  their  strength  to  M.  Herzen  were 
thus  adopted  by  the  Panslavists,  and  the  Old  Russian  party  and 
the  Western  form  of  revolutionary  democracy  was  discredited  in 
Russia. 

Hitherto  the  Poles  seemed  to  have  profited  by  experience. 
Before  the  partition,  when  they  so  haughtily  refused  Catherine  and 
Frederick's  demands  for  a  fiill  toleration  of  the  dissidents,  they  had 
yet  to  learn  the  lesson,  so  well  known  to  their  enemies,  that  the 
greatest  of  all  revolutionary  arts  is  that  of  putting  enemies  in  the 
wrong.  From  October  1860  to  the  summer  of  1862,  they  practised 
this  art.  But  suddenly  their  tactics  changed,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  assassinate  Qeneral  Liiders.  In  spite  of  this  attempt, 
Hie  Qrand  Duke,  with  Ids  family  and  his  civil  governor,  set  out  for 
Warsaw,  where  similar  attempts  were  made  on  their  lives.  These 
attempts  were  attributed  to  a  small  party  of  Qallicised  revolutionists 
who  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  secret  societies.  Against 
them  Constantine  put  forth  a  proclamation,  dated  27  August 
1862.  *' Poles,"  he  said,  ''will  you  allow  to  be  sheltered  among 
yom  an  unimportant  5ut  ftihane  anil  ci4lninal  party,  who  adopt  the 
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movt  horrible  means, — ^will  you  allow  them  to  create  a  gulf  between 
the  throne  and  the  nation,  and  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  em- 
peror's  views )  Will  jou  allow  that  an  unnatural  conspiracy,  under 
the  guise  of  freedom  and  patriotism,  shall  continually  terrorise  over 

the  people  ?     The  great  reforms  granted  by  the  emperor 

and  king  to  satisfy  real  wants,  and  which  have  been  already  carried 
into  execution, — namely,  the  institution  of  the  council  of  state,  the 
organisation  of  school^  the  separation  of  public  instruction  and 
religious  worship,  the  freedom  of  the  peasants  on  payment  of  a 
tribute,  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  the  electoral  powers  granted 
to  towns  and  districts, — ^all  these  measures  loudly  proclaim  the  soli- 
citude which  your  exalted  monarch  feels  for  you.  Do  not  believe 
that  the  complete  execution  of  these  measures  will  be  checked  by 
the  acts  of  a  criminal  party,  who  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  countiy 
by  their  revolutionary  plans  —  a  party  who  have  the  power  to 
destroy,  but  not  to  raise  up.  Poles  1  confide  in  me,  as  I  have  trusted 
in  you." 

Conrinced  that  these  attempts  came  only  from  a  few  fanatical 
revolutionists  who  infested  the  towns,  and  whom  the  Grand  Duke 
confounded  with  the  whole  mass  of  unarmed  petitioners,  the  Mar- 
quis Wielopolski  advised  him  to  persevere  in  the  double  process  of 
severe  repression  on  one  side,  and  a  progressive  return  to  legality 
on  the  other.  A  law  on  mixed  marriages  promised  some  return  to 
religious  equality;  the  post  was  organised,  the  oo«ncil8  were  called 
together,  and  the  excellent  law  on  the  emancipation  of  peasants 
vrhich  had  been  prepared  by  the  Agricultural  Sodety  was  enacted. 
But  the  government  was  more  intolerable  than  ever;  in  six  months 
there  had  been  15,000  committals  to  prison,  and  yet  not  one  Bns> 
sian  functionary  had  been  attacked. 

The  inutility  of  this  contradictory  system  only  roused  the  anger 
of  Constantino  and  the  marquis.  Their  suspidons  centered  on  the 
Count  Andrew  Zamoyski,  to  whose  attitude  they  attributed  their 
want  of  success.  Pressed  by  the  Qrand  Duke,  he  refused  to  promise 
loyal  obedience  to  the  king  of  Poland  until  he  saw  that  king  reign« 
ing  over  a  real  kingdom.  He  was  then  asked  to  state  what  he  and 
the  moderate  party  thought  requisite  in  order  to  constitute  such 
a  kingdom.  After  consulting  his  friends,  he  presented  a  memoir, 
signed  by  two  hundred  nobles,  to  be  sent  to  the  emperor,  in  which 
he  recommended  two  essential  points  :  (1)  the  restoration  of  a 
distinct  national  representation;  and  (2)  the  restitution  of  its 
ancient  provinces,  Buthenia  and  Lithuania,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pokmd. 

This  memorial,  thus  obtained,  was  declared  to  be  seditious,  and 
its  author  was  sent  imder  a  strong  guard  to  St  Petersburg.  There 
he  had  an  interview  with  Alexander.  The  emperor  said,  **  I  will 
not  keep  you  here,  nor  send  you  to  prison;  I  will  not  make 
a  martyr  of  you*  You  shall  go  abroad,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  not  treat  me  as  an  enemy."  '•Sire,"  anwered  the  count,  "I 
have  your  promise  to  ask  God  to  enlighten  yott.'*    But,  through  his 
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minister^  the  emperor  addressed  to  him  far  different  language: 
"  The  only  way  to  govern  Poland  was  by  terror ;  and  if  the  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  it^  they  would  make  Poland  a  heap  of  ashes  and 
corpses.  It  had  long  been  the  conclusion  of  the  emperor  that  the 
only  policy  for  Poland  was  a  policy  of  extermination.*' 

Thus  rid  of  his  great  rival,. the  Marquis  Wielopolski  felt  all  the 
more  free  to  play  out  his  dangerous  game.  He  stood  between  the 
Bussians  and  the  Poles,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  hated,  resolved  to 
weld  them  together  in  spite  of  their  mutual  antipathies,  and  to  keep 
himself  in  power  by  playing  them  off  one  against  the  other.  He 
needed  Bussia  to  force  Poland  into  the  path  he  wished  her  to  tread ; 
yet,  as  a  Polish  patriot^  he  wished  to  give  the  Poles  equality  with 
the  Bussians.  Convinced  that  if  he  could  but  remove  one  or  two 
thousand  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  towns,  his  way  would  be  clear 
before  him,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  into  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  acts  recorded  in  history.  The  conscription  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  exhaustion  after  the  Crimean  war,  had  not  been 
enforced  since  1856,  was  to  be  again  levied.  Although  Bussia  had 
engaged  in  1815  to  give  Poland  a  separate  army,  the  Polish  recruits 
had. since  1831  been  drafted  into  the  Bussian  ranks;  and  from  a 
single  district,  between  1S33  and  1856,  more  than  11,000  young 
men  had  been  drafted,  of  whom  only  498  had  ever  returned,  and 
they  had  lost  their  religion,  their  language,  and  their  traditions, 
and  had  become  uafit  for  any  employment. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  conscription  would  be  a  great  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  the  peasant-emancipation.  The  Marquis  Wielo- 
polski  therefore  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  a  stroke  of  policy. 
He  easily  obtained  license  from  St.  Petersburg  to  exempt  the  pea* 
sants  from  the  conscription;  but  as  the  objection  did  not  apply 
to  the  towns,  which  were  the  foci  of  the  passive  resistance  to  his 
Panslavist  attempts,  the  recruiting  was  to  go  on  there.  As,  how- 
ever, the  occasion  was  an  exceptional  one,  the  mode  of  selection 
was  to  be  exceptional  also;  and  instead  of  the  recruits  being  chosen 
by  lot,  the  administration  was  to  make  lists  of  the  25,000  persons 
whom  it  chose  to  condemn  to  military  service.  The  marquis 
countersigned  this  diabolical  dectee— of  which  the  only  defence  is 
that  it  is  not  without  precedent — on  the  6th  of  October  1862.  It 
was  to  be  earned  out  on  the  22d  of  January  last.  From  the 
beginning  of  that  month,  some  two  thousand  young  men,  who  sus- 
pected that  their  names  were  on  the  list,  took  to  thie  woods  to  avoid 
the  conscription.  There  was,  however,  no  intention  of  resistance. 
Whatever  the  ''brethren  of  the  wood'*  did,  they  did  not  in  obedience 
to  the  secret  revolutionary  committee  at  Warsaw,  but  in  self-defence. 
The  policy  of  the  committee  was  to  prevent  any  outbreak  before  the 
beginning  of  March,  when  it  was  hoped  the  serfs  in  Bussia  would 
rise.  Hence  they  would  not  place  their  stores  of  arms  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  escaped  conscripts.  Oh  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of 
these  unarmed  bands  ^mm  to  avoid  all  collision  with  the  Bussians, 
and  to  manoeuvre  themeelves  over  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  fron< 
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tiers.  Thej  killed  Bussian  sentinels,  spies,  and  police-agentSy  and 
robbed  all  the  depdts  of  public  money  whibh  they  could  reach ;  but 
their  secession  from  the  conscription  was  by  no  means  a  reroln- 
tionarj  rising. 

For  nearly  three  weeks  the  Bussian  authorities  took  thiB  view 
of  ilie  case,  till  suddenly  recollecting  that  it  would  be  tbeir  interest 
to  hasten  tiie  coming  insurrection,  while  the  winter  and  the  shelter- 
less woods  made  campaigning  difficult  fur  the  insurgents,  thej  b^gaa 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  provoke  it.     The  branka  or  levy,  which 
the  government  knew  would  be,  and  intended  to  be,  the  signal  €ar 
rebellion,  was  made  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  January ;  it  waa 
not  very  productive  :  the  conscripts  taken  were  marched  qoietfy  to 
the  citadel  of  Warsaw.    The  next  day  the  official  journal  announced 
that  the  ''  levy  had  met  with  no  resistance,  and  the  conscripta  had 
exhibited  nothing  but  good-will,  satisfaction,  and  joy  at  having  to 
attend  the  school  of  order  opened  for  them  ih-^the  mUitary  servioe.'* 
Not  even  by  this  insult — whidi  M.  de  Montalembert  well  calls  a 
cynical  outrage  on  public  decency  comparable  to  that  which  waa  the 
signal  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  or  for  the  Sicilian  vea- 
pens — were  the  Poles  at  once  provoked  to  more  resistance  than  t)iej 
had  exhibited  for  a  month  past.     But  the  government,  determined 
that  there  should  be  a  rising,  declared  in  its  official  joumala  that 
Poland  was  in  full  insurrection,  and  that  the  Bussians  had  been 
generally  massacred.     When  a  &w  days  brought  to  light  the  troth 
that  the  insurgents  had  disarmed  without  harming  the  few  soldiers 
whom  they  had  surprised,  then  the  Warsaw  jouroal  congratalated 
the  country  on  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection ;  but  the  St 
Petersburg  papers  still  continued  to  give  details  of  Polish  atrocities, 
and  Moscow  was  inundated  with  barbarous  woodcuts  of  cannibal 
Poles  devouring  the  flesh  of  Bussian  soldiers,  and  pludung  the 
beards  of  venerable  Orthodox  priests. 

The  secession  of  the  <^  brethren  of  the  wood*'  had  been  hithetto 
encouraged  by  connivance;  now  they  were  to  be  hunted  down. 
Consisting  for  the  most  part  of  bands  of  not  more  than  300  persons, 
all  of  them  townsmen  escaping  from  a  oonscription  in  which  thej 
were  forced  substitutes  for  the  peasants  who  were  spared,  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  favoured  by  the  pea8flints,*wh&,  m  their  defimlt, 
might  be  called  upon  to  "fill  their  places.  When  to  this  dainger 
a  military  pursuit  was  added,  the  seceders  were  compelled  in  Bdf> 
defence  to  amalgamate  into  larger  bodies,  constantly  eluding  f{ie 
Bussian  pursuit,  tearing  up  railways,  burning  bridges,  seising  gcir 
vemment  funds,  attacking  smair  parties  of  the  enemy,  separatii^ 
when  surrounded,  to  meet  at  a  new  rendesvous,  surprinng  outposts, 
and  gradually  arming  themselves  with  weapons  taken  from  the  Bos- 
sians,  or  smuggled  over  the  frontier. 

The  documents  published  in  the  English  papers  show  that  tlie 
**  provisional  government,"  or  central  revolutionary  committee  of 
Warsaw,  put  forth,  on  the  22d  of  January,  a  manifesto,  calling  on 
the  Poles  to  combat  for  liberty  and  independence,  and  especially  ^ 
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the  political  equality  of  all  Poles,  witbont  distinction  of  belief,  con- 
dition, or  birth;  and  promising  to  give  the  peasants  their  allotmenta 
without  the  payments  reserved  by  the  law  of  the  Marquis  Wielo- 
pol^ki  for  the  lords,  whom  the  provisional  government  promised  to 
indemnify  out  of  the  national  revenue.  Three  days  after,  on  the  25th 
of  January,  the  same  conmittee  invited  General  Lewis  Mieroslawski 
tp  take  the  dictatorship  and  chief  command  of  the  insurrection.  The 
invitation  was  carried  to  the  general  at  Paris  by  three  Poles ;  he 
aocepted  it  under  certain  conditions,  and  sent  back  a  proclamation, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  published  when  the  moment  should  arrive. 
The  appointment  was  kept  secret,  and  communicated  only  to  the 
different  leaders,  to  take  away  from  them  all  pretexts  of  insubor- 
dination to  the  revolutionary  government. 

While  the  strict  and  honourable  neutrality  of  the  Austrians 
permitted  the  Poles,  whom  Bussian  tariffs  have  educated  into  the 
most  consummate  smhj^glers  of  Europe,  to  take  advantage  of  their 
neighbourhood  to  Galicia,  the  servility  of  Prussia  to  the  Czar,  and 
the  traditions  of  a  government  more  iniquitous  in  its  origin  than 
that  of  any  other  European  kingdom,  closed  the  frontier  of  Posen 
to  the  Poles,  and  even  made  Prussian  soldiers  auxiliaries  to  the 
Bussians,  converting  the  Prussian  territory  into  a  battle-field  for 
their  use.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  precautions,  Mieroslawski  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  the  Prussians,  with  a  band  of  followers. 

The  dictator-elect  succeeded  in  penetrating  his  new  dominions  by 
the  Prussian  frontier  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thorn;  the  insurgents 
who  accompanied  him  from  Posen  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Bussians 
at  Konin ;  and  the  general  himself  disappeared  from  the  scene  from 
the  20th  February  to  the  11th  of  March. 

To  the  north  of  Warsaw  the  remarkable  engagement  of  Wan«< 
grow  took  place,  where  250  young  nobles,  who  had  induced  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  their  dependents  to  rise,  finding  their  band 
surrounded,  sacrificed  their  lives  to  stop  the  Bussians  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  thus  gave  their  companions  time  to  escape. 
Eastward  of  Warsaw  the  rising  gradually  extended  to  Bar  and 
Kiev,  and  northwards  to  Pinsk  and  Wilna,  over  an  area  of  150,000 
square  miles.  Over  this  whole  area  the  ofiGicial  journals  represent 
the  clergy  to  be'  the  foremost  profhoters  of  the  insurrection,  with 
whioh  the  conduct,  both  of  the  late  and  ptesent  archbishops  of  War- 
saw shows  their  sympathies  to  lie.  "  The  Polish  clergy  is  national," 
aajfs  the  Bishop  of  Orleans;  <' there  *is  not  a  single  priest  among^ 
^em  whose  heart  does  not  beat  with  the  heart  of  his  country." 

The  peasants,  though  much  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
&ve  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  insurrection  only  in  those  pro* 
vinces  where  they  were  forced  by  Nicholas  to  conform  to  the 
religion  of  the  state.  Throughout  Poland  their  aid  has  been  can- 
vassed for  both  by  the  government  and  the  insurgents.  The  Marquis 
Wielopolski  accepted  Ihe  law  prepared  in  their  fiivour  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  moreover  exempted  them  fix)m  the  present, 
conscription  under  pretext  of  carrying  out  this  law.     They  have 
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been  solicited  likewise  by  the  agents  of  government^  firsts  nnder 
Muchanof,  to  massacre  tbeir  masters,  and  next  by  the  offer  of  head- 
money  for  all  insurgent  or  disaffected  nobles  whom  they  might  give 
up.  On  the  other  hand,  the  insurgent  committee,  after  calling  the 
latent  power  of  the  peasantry  the  Samson  of  Poland,  and  reckonings 
up  the  measures  ti^en  by  the  Marquis  Wiilopolski  to  bribe  and 
delude  it,  found  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  his  proposals,  and  to 
offer  the  peasants  their  allotments  without  any  payment  whatever, 
promising  to  compensate  the  landed  proprietors  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  revenue  (Proclam.  of  22  Jan.).  By  this  means  it 
was  hoped  that,  while  the  nobility  of  Poland  frankly  accepted  this 
great  sacrifice,  and  granted  the  peasants  their  allotments  without 
compensation,  the  peasantry  of  Russia  might  be  driven  to  demand 
the  same  boon,  which  Alexander  Herzen  has  taught  them  to  demand 
as  their  right,  and  thus  either  to  impoverish  the  Russian  government 
and  aristocracy,  or  to  overwhelm  the  country  in  revolution. 

The  success  which  fortune  denied  to  the  chosen  leader  of  the 
democrats  was  for  a  while  enjoyed  by  another  leader,  who  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  confidence  of  those  classes  whom  the  name  of  Micros- 
lawski  would  have  deterred  from  sharing  in  the  movement  General 
Langiewicz,  a  Pole  of  the  duchy  of  Posen,  who  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived his  military  education  in  Italy,  but  who  had  never  seen  war, 
was  the  first  who  united  and  organised  the  detached  bands  of  the 
brethren  of  the  woods.  His  first  camp  was  at  Wonchock,  in  the 
woody  hills  south  of  Radom,  where  he  mustered  some  5000  men,  who 
had  1000  muskets  among  them.  But  the  iron-works  of  the  place 
afforded  materials  for  arming  the  rest  of  his  men  with  extemporised 
implements.  He  was  not  attacked  till  the  1st  of  February,  wh^i 
he  eluded  two  corps  sent  against  him,  one  from  Radom  on  the  north, 
the  other  from  Kielce  on  t£e  south  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  February  en- 
camped at  Slupia,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Russian  garrison 
of  Kielce,  but  protected  partly  by  the  buildings  of  the  monastery 
of  Holy  Cross,  partly  by  the  difficult  nature  of  the  precipitous  lime- 
stone ridges  of  the  country.  Here  he  had  a  comparative  rest  of  nine 
days,  exposed  to  constant  sorties  and  skirmishes,  during  which  time 
he  procured  rifles,  and  it  is  said  eight  cannons,  from  the  Austrian 
frontier.  On  the  lltli  of  February  the  Russians  advanced  to  the 
assault  of  the  monastery  and  the  camp  of  Slupia;  they  were  repulsed 
with  success,  and  the  general  led  his  troops  to  Staszow,  forty  miles 
to  the  south  of  Slupia,  and  close  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  his  great 
arsenal,  from  which  it  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  Russians  to 
cut  him  off,  by  reoccupying  the  frontier  posts  from  which  they  had 
been  hastily  withdrawn  when  the  insurrection  first  broke  out.  At 
Staszow  the  army  of  the  insurgents  is  supposed  to  have  increasa^w^ 
the  number  of  10,000  j  they  were  attacked  by  the  Russians  on  Uie 
17th,  an^  succeeded  in  beating  them  off  with  some  slaughter.  The 
general  immediately  broke  up  his  camp  again,  and  turned  back 
towards  Kielce  on  the  north. 

By  this  time  the  tactics  of  the  insurgent  general  had  become  as 
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evident  as  they  were  simple.  He  would  select  a  secure  position, 
where  he  would  calmly  await  the  troops  closing  in  upon  him  from 
different  points.  He  would  then,  after  an  indecisive  combat  with 
the  vanguard  or  with  a  reconnoitering  party,  march  off  with  his 
troops  and  take  up  a  new  position  twenty  or  forty  miles  away, 
where  he  would  play  the  same  game.  These  tactics  were  only  pos- 
sible  to  an  army  whicli,  from  its  smaller  numbers  and  its  want  of 
equipments,  was  superior  in  agility  to  the  forces  sent  against  it 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kielce  the  Poles  occupied  themselves 
in  intercepting  parties  of  Russians  who  were  carrying  off  numbers 
of  Polish  prisoners  and  conscripts.  The  numbers  who  had  by  this 
time  flocked  to  Langiewicz*s  standard  forced  him  to  divide  his 
troops,  and  to  detach  a  portion  of  them  under  Colonel  Jezioranski, 
who  was  to  operate  on  the  line  between  the  Eussian  fortresses  of 
Kielce  on  the  east,  and  Czenstochow  near  the  Prussian  frontier,  by 
which  his  army  was  confined  to  the  south-western  comer  of  Poland, 
on  the  frontier  of  Cracow  and  Galicia.  On  the  23d  of  February  he 
was  again  enclosed  by  the  Russians,  and  he  therefore  reunited  his 
forces  on  the  line  of  communication  between  the  two  Russian  for- 
tresses, where,  under  the  shelter  of  the  hills  and  woods,  he  fought 
only  a  portion  of  the  Russians  at  one  time.  After  a  bloody  skirmish, 
he  again  divided  his  troops,  a  portion  of  whom,  under  Jezioranski, 
escaped  towards  the  west,  while  he  led  his  portion  towards  the  south. 
On  the  25th  he  encamped  at  another  Slupia,  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  towns  of  2iamowice  and  Pilica,  both  garrisoned  by  the  Russians* 
In  this  neighbourhood  he  remained  till  the  27th ;  on  the  28th  he 
approached  Miszkow,  on  the  railway  between  Cracow  and  Warsaw. 
Here  he  was  again  attacked  on  the  1st  of  March ;  but  the  Poles 
kept  among  the  trees,  where  the  Russians  refused  to  charge  them, 
and  the  combat  ended  with  the  Poles  destroying  the  railway-bridge, 
and  tearing  up  the  rails  for  some  distance. 

The  Russians  retreated,  and  were  followed  by  the  Poles  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cracow  frontier.  Here  the  forces  were  again 
divided ;  but  by  an  adroit  reunion  Langiewicz  managed  to  surprise 
the  Russians  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  when  he  put  Prince 
Bagration  to  flight,  and  caused  the  Russians  to  evacuate  Wolbrom, 
Olkusz,  and  Pilica,  leaving  the  enemy  in  Miechow  alone  of  all 
their  strongholds  on  the  old  frontier  of  Cracow. 

On  the  tDth  of  March  Langiewicz  proclaimed  himself  dictator, 
if  not  at  the  invitation,  at  least  with  the  full  concurrence,  of  the 
provisional  government.  He  reserved  to  himself  the  immediate 
direction  of  military  operations,  while  he  left  the  whole  civil  admi- 
nistration to  a  private  civil  government.  In  assuming  the  dictator- 
ship, he  professed  to  begin  nothing  new,  but  only  to  finish  the 
w^k  begun  by  the  national  provisional  government,  from  whom 
he  accepted,  in  their  entirety,  the  fundamental  principlet  of  their 
manifesto  ef  January  the  22d.  By  a  proclamation  on  the  12th  of 
March  his  new  government  was  to  consist  of  four  members,  whose 
names  have  never  been  made  known;  and  he  dissolved  ^^all  civil 
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and  military  authorities,  whatever  their  origin  or  time  of  appoint- 
ment,** only  allowing  them  <Ho  continue  their  functions  until  farther 
orders  from  the  civil  government  or  its  commissaries.*' 

This  assumption  of  power  hy  Langiewicz  seems  to  have  been  a 
desperate  attempt  to  counteract  the  democratic  and  revolutionary 
tendencies  of  the  Warsaw  committee.  The  Polish  nobles  always 
dreaded  the  assumption  of  any  share  in  the'  movement  by  Mieros- 
lawski,  whose  name,  associated  as  it  is  with  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  the  West,  is  hateful  to  all  who  struggle  only  in  the  cause 
of  law  and  order.  Langiewicz,  on  the  other  liand,  refused  tha 
eooperation  of  Gkiribaldi,  and  conducted  himself  in  a  way  whidi 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  greater  nobles,  who  had  previ- 
ously shown  great  indisposition  to  take  any  part  in  the  insurrection; 
and  he  soon  gained  such  an  ascendancy  that,  on  the  16th  of  March, 
the  central  committee  of  Warsaw  conferred  full  powers  upon  him 
as  Dictator  of  t'oland. 

fiut  during  this  time  the  Russians  were  again  closing  upon  the 
dictator  and  his  doomed  army,  which  had  grown  tck)  large  and  too 
encumbered  to  split  up  and  evade  his  enemies  by  his  old  stratagem 
of  march  and  countermarch. 

Unable  to  fight  a  pitched  battle,  and  at  last  prevented  from 
evading  the  fight,  he  was  enclosed  in  a  double  net,  which  he  was 
not  able  to  breuk  through.  With  troops  from  the  garrisons  of 
Eielce  and  Czenstchowy  the  Russians  immediately  reoccupied 
Walbrom  and  Olkusz,  and  strengthened  their  position  at  Mie- 
chow.  But  the  dictator  threaded  this  maze,  and  on  the  16th  of 
March  reached  Xions,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Miechow.  From 
this  place  the  road  to  the  east  seemed  open  before  him ;  but  on 
the  17th  he  encountered  another  Russian  force,  supposed  to  be  a 
fr^h  detachment  from  Kielce.  After  a  small  success  on  this  day, 
and  a  more  considerable  one  the  next,  the  dictator,  finding  that  the 
number  of  his  enemies  still  increased,  while  his  own  troops  were 
without  food,  and  many  of  his  officers  were  conspiring  in  favour  of 
Mieroslawski,  resolved,-  in  a  council  of  war  held  at  midnight  on 
the  18th,  to  break  up  his  force  into  more  manageable  detachments. 
He  appointed  commanders  to  each  division,  and,  in  a  proclamation 
which  was  distributed  at  the  same  moment  as  the  breaking  up  of 
the  army  was  announced,  declared  his  intention  of  retiring  for  a 
time  fnm  the  command,  in  order  to  inspect  the  detachments  fight- 
ing in  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  he  retired 
to  the  Austrian  frontier,  hoping  to  be  able  to  pass  through  Qalicia 
to  his  destination. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  upon  his  troops  was  disastrous. 
They  h&d  lost  their  baggage  on  the  17th;  on  the  18th,  though  they« 
had  repulsed  the  Russians,  they  had  suffered  greatly,  and  lost  much 
of  their  morale.  On  the  announcement  of  the  division  of  the  army, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  dictator,  the  forces  dissolved,  and  made 
their  way  in  parties  across  the  Galician  frontier,  previfusly  throwing 
away  their  arms,  in  order  not  to  be  conveyed  to  some  town  in  the 
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interior.  The  dicUtor,  finding  his  passage  debarred,  and  no  waj  of 
escape  through  the  Bussian  lines,  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  was  conveyed,  probably  for  safety,  to  the  citadel  of 
Cracow.  On  the  23d  there  were  still  skirmishes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Miechow  between  the  insurgents,  under  Wisocki  and 
other  chiefs,  and  the  Russians ;  while  bodies  of  Poles  were  still 
making  their  way  into  Galicia. 

The  assumption  of  the  dictatorship  by  Langiewicz  on  the  10th 
called  forth  a  protest  from  Mieroskwski  on  the  1 1th,  in  which  he  first 
published  the  fact  that  he  had  been  invited  to  assume  the  office  on 
the  25th  of  January.  He  had,  he  said,  from  a  feeling  of  high  d^i- 
cacy,  out  of  respect  for  the  proud  borrows  of  the  country,  which 
admitted  of  neither  fictions  nor  surprises,  abstained  from  making  his 
nomination  known  till  he  had  conquered  a  territory  where  his  voice 
could  command  obedience.  But,  he  added,  Langiewicz  took  ad-  ' 
vantage,  in  the  most  unjustifiable  manner,  of  the  civic  prudence  of 
his  rival,  and  hastily  seized  on  the  moment  when  a  serious  attack 
of  illness  compelled  him  to  seek  a  quiet  refuge,  despite  the  authen- 
tic and  solemn  act  of  the  national  government,  to  proclaim  himself 
dictator.  Without  accepting  this  audacious  challenge  to  civil  war, 
Mieroslawski  said  that  he  would  content  himself  with  appealing  to 
the  national  common  sense,  and  with  furnishing  the  requisite  gua- 
rantees of  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  His  protest  was  countersigned 
by  the  two  survivors  of  the  three  Poles  who  were  sent  to  Paris  in 
January  to  offer  him  the  dictatorship.  It  is  clear  that  this  protest 
was  not  accepted  by  the  central  conunittee,  for  nothing  was  heard 
of  it,  in  or  out  of  Poland,  till  Langiewicz*s  army  was  broken  up  and 
he  confined  in  Cracow.  Even  then  it  came  to  this  country,  not 
through  the  Polish  correspondents,  but  through  "the  instrumen* 
tality  of  Mr.  Scharf."  Hitherto  there  is  no  proof  that  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Warsaw  has  returned  to  its  original  choice, 
nor  indeed  can  we  say  whether  that  choice  was  the  act  of  the  whole 
committee.  Mieroslawski  proves  it  only  by  the  following  "  docu- 
ment :*'  "  As  proof  of  the  transmission  of  the  full  powers  of  the 
national  committee  to  this  ne^^  government,  the  seal  of  this  act  is 
still  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient  committee."  Such  foolish 
evidence  rather  makes  the  whole  case  suspicious,  and  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  nomination  of  Mieroslawski,  was  the  act  of  a  few 
demagogues^  in  opposition  to  the  co^nmon  sense  of  the  Polish  nation. 
One  inconvenience  of  a  secret  government  is  the  impossibility  of 
discovering  the  authenticity  or  spuriousness  of  acts  like  this.  Among 
the  Polish  nobles  there  will  ever  be  the  apprehension  of  socialist  tend- 
encies in  any  government  of  which  Mieroslawski  is  head.  He  is  a 
.  leader  also  who  would  raise  the  flag  of  insurrection  not  only^in  Bus- 
sian, but  in  Prussian  and  Austrian  Poland,  and  thereby  deprive  the 
movement  o{  its  chief  hope,  the  honourable  neutrality  of  Austria. 
On  these  grounds  it  was  universally  believed  in  Poland  that  the 
national  govfroment^  in  spite  of  |he  militaiy  merits,  of  Mieroslawski, 
had  renounced  his  services. 
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In  the  beginning  of  March  the  Russian  goveniment  of  Warsaw 
had  shown  signs  of  a  desire  to  treat  with  Lang^ewicz;  M.  Petrikow, 
a  functionary  of  the  party  of  the  Marquis  Wielopolski^  was  sent  to 
the  camp  with  proposals  for  an  armistice.  The  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine  is  said  to  have  empowered  him  to  promise  that,  if  the  in- 
surgents would  lay  down  their  arms^  a  charter,  modelled  upon  the 
constitution  of  1815,  should  be  procured  for  them.  To  this  the 
insurgents,  in  their  temporary  ascendancy,  are  said  to  have  had  two 
objections:  first,  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  Russian  promises, 
especially  when  unauthorised;  secondly,  that  they  could  accept  no 
constitution  which  did  not  provide  for  a  national  army,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Polish  provinces. 

To  spectators  at  a  distance,  the  persevering  claim  of  the  reston* 
tion  of  the  kingdom  to  its  limits  of  1772  has  ever  appeared  the 
weak  point  of  the  Polish  cause.  It  was  supposed  that  the  treatment 
which  those  provinces  had  received  from  the  Polish  government  had 
left  in  them  no  desire  to  be  reunited  to  the  kingdom;  and  that  the 
agitation  was  a  demand,  not  for  liberty,  but  for  empire.  But  the 
conduct  of  those  provinces  has  proved  that,  while  the  nobles  are  not 
so  enthusiastic  as  those  of  Poland  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Russian 
administration,  the  elements  of  insurrection  are  yet  rife  amongst 
them ;  whilst  the  peasantry,  who  were  dragonaded  by  Nicholas  into 
joining  the  Greek  communion,  are  much  readier  to  rise  than  the 
peasants  in  Poland  proper,  who  have  been  for  the  last  two  years 
the  objects  of  the  particular  favours  of  the  Russian  government. 
The  insurrection,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Langiewicz  (whose 
field  of  operations  had  never  been  an  area  of  more  than  1600 
square  miles  in  the  south-west),  extended  over  an  area  of  150,000 
square  miles,  from  Skala  in  the  south  to  Konin  and  Pinsk  in  the 
north,  and  Bar  and  Kiev  in  the  east.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
Russians  have  determined  to  act  with  all  severity;  in  consequence 
of  some  such  determination,  Mgr.  Felinski,  the  Archbishop  of  War- 
saw, is  reported  to  have  resigned  his  place  in  the  Polish  council  of 
state.  "  That  would  be  open  rebellion,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Grand 
Duke;  "you  are  trying  to  bring  about  a  religious  war;  but  yoa 
will  find  that  Russia  is  powerful  enough  to  frustrate  your  in- 
tentions." 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  blame  the  Poles  for  not  aoceptbg 
with  gratitude  the  reforms  which  Alexander  II.  commissioned  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  and  the  Marquis  Wielopolski  to  make,  most 
consider,  that  such  reforms  had  been  often  promised,  often  b^^, 
and  had  always  proved  futile.  They  must  ever  prove  futile  until 
Russia  herself  has  entered  into  the  path  of  political  reform.  The 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  so  fiir  as  it  is  a  political  measure,  tends 
simply  to  place  the  Russian  despotism  upon  a  demoentic  basis.  It 
contains  no  guarantee  of,  and  nothing  analogous  to,  the  constitu- 
tional freedom  promised  to  and  demanded  by  Poland.  Wlule 
Russia  remains  in  this  political  state,  the  Poles  are  justified  in  try- 
ing to  deliver  themselves  from  it;  they  have  the  same  grounds  for 
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separation  as  the  Russians  have  for  trying  to  get  rid   of  their 
Czar. 

And  the  Poles  were  right  in  resisting  the  reforms  of  the  Mar- 
quis Wielopolski,  because  of  the  tendency  and  bearing  which  he 
confessed  them  to  have.  They  were  meant  to  separate  Poland  from 
the  Western  nations,  to  which  it  is  allied  by  religion  and  civilisa- 
tion, and  to  force  it  to  enter  the  barbaric  confederation  of  Panslav- 
ism,  for  the  express  purpose  of  helping  all  Slavonic  populations 
to  shake  off  the  rule  of  dominant  races.  The  pretended  constitu- 
tional reforms,  therefore,  were  simply  revolutionary  in  intention. 
And  this  intention  was  shown  in  the  disdain  with  which  the  Mar- 
quis Wielopolski  treated  the  civilised  classes  of  Poland,  the  greater 
nobility  in  the  person  of  Count  Zamoyski,  and  the  lesser  nobles 
and  gentry  in  the  persons  of  the  conscripts  whom  he  attempted  to 
kidnap  on  the  f^2d  of  January.  He  and  his  government  have  in- 
variably shown  all  their  favour  to  the  peasantry,  the  least  civilised 
part  of  the  community,  because  they  were  the  only  class  whom  he 
hoped  to  gain  to  his  Panslavist  ideas.  He  did  not  scruple  even  to 
invite  these  men  to  rise  against  their  lords,  and  to  quench  the  tra 
ditional  civilisation  of  Poland  in  the  wholesale  massacre  of  tUa 
classesL  in  which  it  resides,  because  it  refused  to  amalgamate  with 
the  Muscovite  culture. 

The  secrecy  of  the  organisation  by  which  these  revolutionary 
measures  were  thwarted  is  not  open  to  valid  objection.  The  mo- 
rality of  such  an  association  is  not  to  be  criticised  by  its  secrecy, 
but  by  the  objects  which  it  proposes  to  achieve.  Secret  societies 
can  only  be  condemned  in  those  countries  where  there  is  freedom 
of  association,  and  where  secrecy  is  of  no  use  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  the  illegal  or  immoral  objects  of  tbe  association. 
Where  the  objects  are  lawful  and  right,  and,  on  account  of  the 
unjust  tyranny  of  the  government,  there  is  no  other  way  of  obtain- 
ing them  than  through  secret  associations,  there  such  associations 
are  perfectly  justifiable. 

That  crisis  in  the  relations  between  the  govem- 
Bomeand      ments  of  France  and  the  Holy  See  which  brought 
Italy.         M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  into  the  place  of  M.  Thouvenel 
Was  also  signalised  by  unforeseen  events  at  Rome. 
Afler  the  rejection  in  June  of  the  conditions  proposed  by  M.  de  Lava- 
lette,  the  Pope  could  not  fail  to  consider  that  he  had  received  the  ultima- 
tu/ra  of  France,  and  that  there  was  no  security  in  relying  further  on 
the  protection  he  had  enjoyed  so  long.     At  the  very  moment  when 
the  tone  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  became  less  friendly,  and  the 
Emperor  threw  the  blame  of  an  obstinate  and  unreasonable  resist- 
ance on  the  Court  of  Rome,  events  occurred  in  Italy  which  were  cal- 
culated to  supply  the  government  of  Turin  with  ncmr  arguments 
with  which  to  urge  on  France  a  speedy  compliance  ivith  its  claim 
for  the  possession  of  the  Capitol.     The  uncertaiftty  of  ulterior  con- 
sequences, if  the  Pope  should  reject  the  proposals,  had  been  made  to 
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assist  in  the  pressure  used  to  induce  him  to  consent.  AAer  thej 
had  been  refused,  the  Pope  was  right  in  believing  that  the  able  and 
influential  statesman  who  conducted  the  foreign  policj  of  France  was 
opposed  to  the  prolonged  occupation  of  Borne,  and  could  not  with 
consistency  be  the  organ  of  any  further  measures  for  the  protection 
.  of  the  Roman  Government,  lliis  fact  was  hardly  realised  when 
Garibaldi  commenced  his  expedition  from  the  extremity  of  Sicily, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  raising  Italy,  and  striking  a  blow  at  the 
remnants  of  the  temporal  power.  The  attitude  of  the  authorities 
was  exceedingly  suspicious;  the  Turin  ministry  appeiired  to  connive 
at  the  movement,  and  little  reliance  could  now  be  placed  on  the  sup- 
port of  France ;  for  it  was  notorious  that  the  Emperor  would  be 
quite  willing  to  extend  his  protection  to  the  Pope  elsewhere  than 
at  Rome,  and  was  more  solicitous  for  his  safety  than  for  his  inde- 
pendence. The  French  troops  were  removed  from  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  Papal  States,  by  which  the  expedition  might  be  ex- 
pected to  approach,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Civita  Yecchia.  This 
might  be  an  ostentatious  intimation  to  the  Italian  government  that 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  must  be  its  own  work,  and  that 
it  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  issue.  Or  it  might  b#  a  repe- 
tition of  that  act  of  perfidy  by  which  Lamorici^re  was  inveigled  to 
his  ruin  in  1860.  Afler  the  displeasure  manifested  by  France  at 
the  demonstration  of  Pentecost,  and  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
discomfiture  of  Lavalette,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the  latter 
alternative.  And,  if  the  first  were  the  true  one,  it  was  still  uncer- 
tain whether  the  Turin  government  would  have  the  power  or  the 
resolution  to  face  the  prestige  of  Garibaldi,  and  to  stand  before  him 
on  his  march  to  Rome.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  end  of  July 
found  the  Holy  ISee  plunged  in  a  great  anxiety.  The  revolution  was 
once  more  in  arms  against  the  Papacy ;  France  made  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  intention  to  abandon  it ;  and  Turin  was  sure  to  derive, 
even  from  the  defeat  of  Garibaldi,  a  new  claim  on  the  Emperor  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  papal  territory.  In  this  extremity  Pius  IX. 
adopted  a  resolution  which  was  the  most  politic  act  of  his  reign. 

The  diplomatic  agent  of  the  British  government,  having  obtained 
leave  to  spend  the  hot  moDths  in  England^  was  about  to  depart  from 
Rome  in  the  last  week  of  July.  It  chanced  that  at  the  period  of 
the  anniversaxy  of  the  Pope's  coronation,  at  midsummer,  when  the 
foreign  ministers  were  received  by  His  Holiness,  Mr.  Russell  bail 
not  obtained  an  audience.  He  had  made  an  application,  but  he  bad 
been  put  off  j  and,  although  the  application  was  not  renewed,  an 
audience  was  still  in  some  measure  owing.  He  now  informed  Car- 
dinal Antonelli  of  his  intended  departure,  and  paid  him  a  farewell 
visit.  Afler  that,  at  the  last  moment,  he  was  informed  that  the 
Pope  would  see  him  before  he  left ;  and  on  reaching  the  palace  be 
was  told  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  momentous  resolution  wbicb 
had  been  taken.  Having  been  thus  prepared,  he  had  a  long  inter- 
view with  the  Po^,  the  most  extraordinary  in  some  respects  tbat 
has  passed  for  ccntmies  between  a  Pontiff  and  an  English  subject 
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His  Holiness  expressed  surprise  to  Mr.  Odo  Ruisell  that  he  should 
abandon  his  post  at  so  critical  a  moment.  He  described  himself 
as  beset  with  great  perils,  and  spoke  of  the  progress  of  Garibaldi, 
the  intrigues  of  Turin,  and  the  treachery  of  France.  At  no  time, 
assuredly,  during  the  occupation  of  Rome,  had  the  attitude  of  the 
French  government  been  more  ambiguous ;  and  on  no  occasion,  it 
appears,  has  the  Pope  expressed  so  openly  and  so  strongly  his  pro* 
found  distrust  of  the  French  Emperor.  He  concluded  by  asking 
Mr.  Russell  whether,  if  his  enemies  compelled  him  to  leave  Rome, 
be  would  find  a  refuge  in  England.  "•  The  Pope  spoke  to  him  veiy 
much  of  Garibaldi  being  in  Sicily  ;  and,  appearing  to  have  consider- 
able apprehensions  of  the  state  of  Italy,  he  asked  the  question 
whether,  if  he  sought  an  asylum  in  England,  he  might  rely  on  our 
hospitality.  To  tlus  Mr.  Russell  replied  that  our  hospitality  was  well 
known,  and  that  we  gave  asylum  to  all  who  sought  it.  The  Pope 
afterwards  referred  again  to  the  subject,  adding,  'Perhaps  I  may 
one  day  seek  the  hospitality  of  England.'"^  In  a  despatch  to  Lord 
Cowley,  of  January  the  29di,  Lord  Russell  writes :  ''  In  the  course 
of  a  conversation  of  some  length,  the  Pope  expressed  a  wish  to  know 
whether,  If  any  circumstances  should  at  any  time  lead  him  to  desire 
to  take  refuge  in  England,  he  would  be  well  and  hospitably  received 
there.  To  this  question  Mr.  Russell  could  of  course  give  only  a 
general  answer.  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that,  instead  of 
Mr.  Russell  asking  an  audience  of  the  Pope,  and  at  £hat  audience 
making  to  the  Pope  an  offer  of  an  asylum  at  Malta,  it  vras  the  Pope 
who  sent  for  Mr.  Russell,  and  it  was  the  Pope  who  started  the 
idea  that  he  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  wish  to  reside  in 
Bridsh  territory.''  The  circumstances  of  this  interview  having 
been  kept  secret,  a  rumour  of  it  only  reached  the  French  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auv^gne,  at  Christmas. 
A  minister  friendly  to  the  Holy  See  was  now  in  power;  and  the 
revelation  that  the  Pope  had  at  (me  time  been  inclined  to  seek 
other  protecticm  than  that  of  France,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
untimely  and  annoying  to  the  governments  both  of  France  and 
Rome.  Under  the  strong  provocation  of  the  moment,  the  French 
minister  therefore  published  a  report  which  attributed  the  initiative 
to  England,  and  expressed  the  indignation  of  the  Emperor  that  his 
arm  should  ever  have  been  thought  insufficient  for  the  safety  of  the 
Holy  See.  But,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Palmerston,  ''  it  was  the  Pope 
who  sent  for  Mr.  Russell ;  and  Mr.  fossell,  not  knowing  why  he 
was  sent  for,  it  was  the  Pope  who  in  conversation  expressed  a  wish 
to  know  whether,  in  the  event  of  his  being  compelled  by  circum- 
stances, which  he  of  course  did  not  then  think  likely,  but  which 
were  possible,  to  leave  Rome,  he  wouki  be  lec^ved  and  protected  in 
England." 

Mr.  Russell  insfantly  tel^raphed  home,  and  reached  England 
a  few  days  after  his  despatch.  Early  in  August^rd  Russell  sent 
word  to  the  Admiral  commanding  in  the  Mediterranean^  that  a  ship 
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was  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  convey  the  Pope  to  Malta,  or  to  any 
port  of  the  French,  the  Austrian,  or  the  Spanish  dominions.  The 
Roman  government  was  doubtless  informed  at  once  of  the  contents 
of  this  despatch. 

It  is  hard  for  an  English  or  Irish  Catholic  to  contemplate  with- 
out emotion  the  feeling  that  prompted  the  appeal  of  Pius  IX.  to  this 
country,  or  the  consequences  that  might  ensue  if  that  wise  and  gene- 
rous impulse  could  have  been  carried  into  execution.  It  was  a 
measure  betraying  at  once  oblivion  of  many  bitter  speeches,  and  of 
maDy  intolerant  acts,  and  «  confidence  in  the  spirit  of  British  law, 
and  in  the  sense  of  the  better  portion  of  the  people,  of  which  every 
Englishman  who  does  not  think  that  it  was  undeserved  may  be  justly 
proud.  We  may  deem  it,  too,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Catholics  of  this  empire  to  the  Holy  See,  and  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  unite  with  that  attachment  a  tolerant 
charity  towards  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  a  patriotic  allegiance 
to  a  Protestant  state. 

A  Pope  may  visit,  and  has  visited,  other  countries,  to  be  tbe  guest 
and  to  obtain  the  sovereign  protection  and  favour  of  emperors  and 
kings ;  but  if  Pius  IX.  landed  on  our  shores,  he  would  do  so  to  be- 
come the  guest  of  the  nation,  enjoying  no  protection  but  that  of  oar 
constitution,  and  no  favour  but  the  devoted  allegiance  of  those  who 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  He 
would  cast  his  lot  with  that  nation  whose  government  has  en- 
couraged the  revolution  in  his  States,  but  who  have  left  the  Church 
free  from  interference  and  patronage,  rather  than  with  the  power- 
ful protector  whose  bounty  is  a  snare  for  her  independence;  and 
he  would  forget  the  wrongs  he  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land in  order  to  trust  in  her  for  a  shelter  in  his  exile.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  an  act  would  be  yet  more  admirable  than  its  motives. 
The  presence  of  the  Pope  in  these  islands  would  be  a  cure  for  many 
serious  evils  both  in  Church  and  State.  First,  between  a  Pope  so- 
journing among  us  and  the  government  under  whose  laws  he  would 
live,  the  old  attitude  of  estrangement  founded  on  superstition  and 
suspicion  could  not  be  maintained.  The  law  of  the  Church  and  the 
will  of  the  State  would  be  no  longer  so  separated  that  no  intercourse 
and  management  could  soften  the  asperities  of  their  antagonism,  or 
supply  conditions  of  conciliation  and  concession,  and  furnish  the  op- 
portunity for  an  understanding  on  disputed  topics.  The  supreme 
authority  which  the  Government  encounters  when  dealing  with  Catho- 
lic affairs  would  not  then  be  an  unapproachable,  inscrutable,  and 
absolute  power,  to  which  ministers  cannot  explain  their  reasons,  their 
objects,  and  their  difficulties,  and  which  answers  their  measures  by 
decrees  instead  of  negotiatmg  on  the  basis  of  their  designs;  and  by 
the  same  process,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  Papacy,  by  emerging 
from  the  mysterious  and  almost  oracular  dimness  of  its  present  posi- 
tion, would  gease  ^  be  so  great  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  simple- 
minded  among  our  countrymen.  Am  the  State,  in  matters  of  religion, 
would  no  longer  have  to  treat  exclusively  with  its  own  subjects, 
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ecclesiastical  resistance  would  less  easily  glide  into  political  opposi- 
tion, and  loyal  protests  on  behalf  of  religion  would  cease  to  be  con- 
founded with  signs  of  irreligious  disaffection.  The  rulers  of  the 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  would  become  familiar  with  the  spectacle 
of  a  free  and  tolerant  community,  in  the  light  of  whose  example  they 
would  perceive  the  benefits  which  liberty  confers  on  religion,  and 
learn  to  distinguish  the  dross  from  the  ore  in  systems  and  professions 
of  freedom.  But  it  is  to  Ireland  rather  than  to  England  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  Pope  were  directed,  and  to  the  freedom  of  the  Eng- 
lish institutions  more  than  to  the  wisdom  of  the  English  people. 
The  only  asylum  fit  for  such  an  exile  would  be  a  country  where  not 
only  the  internal  government  of  the  Chiu'ch  is  independent  of  the 
interference  of  the  civil  power,  but  where  at  the  same  time  the  mass 
of  the  population  is  Catholic. 

In  Ireland  he  would  be  surrounded  with  all  the  securities  his 
station  would  require,  and  with  some  consolations  to  which  he  has 
been  long  a  stranger;  and  the  greatest  of  these  would  be  that  he 
would  find  evils  existing  among  the  people  such  as  his  presence 
would  be  sufiicient  to  remove.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  pursue  any 
further  a  speculation  which  can  only  lead  to  regrets. 

The  more  immediate  reasons  which  induced  the  Pope  to  think 
of  a  refuge  in  this  country  are  perfectly  intelligible.  The  Italians 
were  closing  upon  him,  and  France  seemed  ready  to  abandon  him. 
It  was  not  possible  to  seek  on  the  French  territory  a  safety  which 
the  French  policy  had  rendered  needfiil.  France  could  not  have  at 
the  same  time  the  blame  of  his  exile  and  the  credit  of  protecting 
him.  Of  late,  too,  the  Austrian  Government  has  lost  its  old  prestige 
at  Kome.  Pius  IX.  regards  with  paternal  affection  the  Concordat 
which  he  concluded  with  Francis  Joseph  under  the  centralist  ministry 
of  Baron  Bach ;  but,  since  the  giving  of  the  Constitution,  the  Concor- 
dat is  exposed  to  the  hostility  and  even  to  the  caprice  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. If,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pope,  Napoleon  is  a  traitor  for  refusing 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  his  dominiops,  Francis  Joseph  is  not  free 
from  blame  in  abandoning  the  Concordat  to  the  disputes  ofhis  subjects. 
From  the  frontier  of  Turkey  to  the  frontier  of  Spain,  there  was  not  a 
spot  where  Pius  would  be  willing  to  land  if  once  he  left  his  own  ter- 
ritory. It  remained  tbat  he  should  choose  between  Spain  and  Eng- 
land. We  know  not  why  he  rejects  the  thought  of  going  to  Spain  ; 
we  know  not  even  whether  he  rejects  it,  or  whether  he  did  not  per- 
mit negotiations  to  be  carried  on  in  that  quarter  as  well.  But  ho 
thought  of  a  distant  nation  of  devoted  Catholics,  whose  long  fidelity 
in  suffering  had  purchased  a  right  to  his  pecidiar  favour,  and  no^' 
especially  a  claim  upon  his  sympathy,  when  his  weakness  and  sorrows 
are  like  their  own;  and  he  remembered  the  condition  which  the  laws 
of  England  have  enabled  the  Catholics  who  live  under  them  to  obtain, 
in  spite  of  overwhelming  numbers,  and  of  hostile  interests  which  are 
still  supreme.  He  may  have  conceived  that  in  ex^  he  vigbt  succeed 
better  than  on  the  throne  in  completing  the  worx  of  emancipation, 
and  that  by  his  own  presence  he  might  establish  regular  ofiicial  in- 
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tereonrae  with  the  onlj  great  European  Power  vitk  which  he  haa 
hitherto  had  none. 

Moreover,  it  has  always  been  a  tradition  of  the  English  crown, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war,  to  extend  its  protection 
to  the  Supreme  Pontiffs.  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  unjustly  reproached  with 
a  reluctance  to  proclaim  a  war  of  principle,  and  to  &KCt  the  ibroes  of 
the  coalition  into  a  crusade  against  France.  He  conceived  at «  very 
early  period  the  design  of  a  great  league  for  the  preservation  of  xeii* 
gion,  society,  and  property,and  he  wished  to  place  it  under  the  sapresne 
sanction  of  the  Holy  See.  ^  I  do  not  expect,"  he  said,  in  May  1794, 
^  that  the  Pope  shall  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  polidcal  crusade,  or 
preach,  like  Urban  U.  Those  times  are  gone  by ;  and  if  I  do  not  re- 
gret them  as  a  Protestant,  yet  under  the  present  circnmstanoes^as  a 
man  and  as  an  English  minister,  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  different  hdr- 
ing.  The  courts  of  the  Continent  have  been  often  hampered  in  a  united 
action  by  the  religious  differences  that  exist  b^ween  ua.  We  need 
an  authority  that  shall  hold  us  together.  The  Pope  alone  can  be 
this  centre.  He  alone  can  speak  without  partialis,  and  without 
private  interests.  A  bull  addressed  by  the  Pope  to  the  Catholic 
powers,  proclaiming  a  holy  war  against  anarchy,  would  produce  a 
most  salutary  effect.  It  would  awe  the  sovereigns  and  the  nations, 
and  found  an  indissoluble  alliance,  which  alone  can  conquer  the 
savage  enthusiasm  of  democracy.  '  The  legates  of  the  Holj  See  who 
should  be  the  bearers  of  such  a  manifesto,  would  be  received  in 
London  with  as  much  respect  as  at  Vienna  or  Madrid.  Beligious 
distinctions  disappear  in  the  presence  of  the  great  public  danger. 
If  the  Pope  will  consent  to  publish  the  bull  of  coalition,  an  English 
fleet  shall  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Italy  to  protect  the  Koman  states, 
and  shall  convey  an  ambassador  from  the  king  to  the  visible  head  of 
this  indispensable  alliance.  In  case  of  a  Fr^ich  invasion,  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinals  may  retire  in  the  English  ships  to  Sicily  or  the 
Balearic  Islands,  or  Madeira,  where  they  will  be  safe  under  our  pro- 
tection.'' 

Pius  YI.  refused  to  join  the  proposed  coalition,  because  it  was 
not  the  ftmction  of  his  pontifical  office  to  punish  the  excesses  of  the 
French  with  the  arm  of  the  flesh.  He  deemed  that  there  was  too 
much  discord  among  the  powers  to  give  any  hope  that  his  interpo- 
sition would  be  successful.  But  he  declared  that  Geoiige  HI.  was  the 
best  of/ kings,  and  he  replied  to  the  offer  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  terms  so  ap* 
plicable  to  the  present  time  that  they  ought  to  be  read  in  the  original 
letter  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bemis.  "  M.  PiU  a  k  bont^  de  lui  offnr, 
en  cas  de  besoin,  un  asile  assur^  sous  la  protection  du  pavilion 
Britannique.  Sa  Saintet^  d^lare  qu'elle  accepterait  avec  bonheur 
Get  honorable  asile,  et  que  le  Sacrd  College  I'y  suivrait  avec  pleine 
confiance.  Mais  le  Pape  croit  ne  pouvoir  et  ne  devoir  laisser  le  torn- 
beau  des  saints  ap6tres  que  forc^  et  contraint;  sa  resolution  irr^oc- 
able  est  d'attendre^u  pied  de  son  crucifix,  Tennemi  venant  an  nom 
de  la  revolution." 

The  consequraces  of  this  determination  were  such  as  to  make  it 
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probable  that  the  same  offer  madeuDder  similar  circumstances  wotild 
not  again  be  refosed  bj  the  Holj  See.  In  1811,  when  Pins  VII.  was 
a  prisoner  at  Savona,  the  English  Government  undertook  to  save  him. 
He  was  secretly  informed  that  a  frigate  would  appear  in  the  offing, 
and  after  certain  signals  had  been  exchanged,  would  approach,  in 
order  to  deliver  him,  and  to  cpnvej  him  to  Sicily  or  Malta,  which 
was  now  a  dependency  of  England.  The  French,  however,  discovered 
the  plan,  and  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  execute  it  the  Pope 
was  removed  to  Fontainebleau. 

These  considerations,  doubtless,  were  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
English  minister  when  he  deliberated  on  the  Pope's  enquiry,  and  we 
must  not  forget  them  in  judging  the  answer  which  he  gave.  Lord 
Kttssell  acted  upon  the  traditions  of  his  country,  and  he  offered  to  the 
Pope  a  residence  at  Malta.  For  some  time  no  communications  took 
place.  At  length  the  time  came  for  Mr.  Odo  Russell  to  return  to 
Borne,  and  he  took  with  him  the  official  reply  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. It  was  his  ungrateAil  task  to  couple  with  the  offer  of  ships  to 
convey  the  Pope  to  Trieste,  Marseilles,  Valencia,  or  Valetta,  an  ur- 
gent recommendation  that  he  should  go  speedily,  and  await  in  a 
place  of  safety  the  opportunity  of  a  possible  return. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  answer  is,  that  the  demand 
addressed  to  Mr.  Kussell  is  silently  refused.  Pius  IX.  asks  whether 
he  might  come  to  England,  and  he  is  told  that  he  may  go  any  where 
else.  He  asked  for  the  protection  of  our  soil,  and  we  offer  him  the 
protection  of  our  flag.  He  wished  that  if  he  were  driven  into  exile, 
his  misfortunes  might  not  be  without  benefit  to  the  Church,  that  the 
faithful  aspirations  of  distant  nations  might  be  gratified,  and  that 
the  regenerating  i^iritual  influence  which  must  accompany  the 
Holy  See  during  its  presence  in  foreign  lands, — an  influence  which, 
in  the  most  evil  times,  was  enjoyed  by  Pius  VI.  in  Austria,  and  by 
Pius  VII.  in  France, — might  have  the  widest  and  most  appropriate 
sphere  for  its  exercise,  in  a  country  where  there  was  both  Catholic 
feeling  to  be  encouraged  and  Protestant  prejudice  to  be  dispelled. 
Moreover  he  might  reasonably  believe  that  those  who  bitterly  con- 
demn misgovemment,  and  recommend  so  earnestly  the  institutions 
of  freedom,  would  deem  it  the  most  valuable  effect  of  his  exile,  that 
it  should  be  spent  in  that  country  which  is  the  most  free  and  best 
administered  of  all,  !n  order  that  he  might  behold  the  action  of  the 
system  in  its  favoured  home,  and  that  a  government  much  inclined 
to  preach  should  have  an  opportunity  of  inculcating  ite  precepts  by 
its  example.  This  idea  Lord  Kussell  refuses  to  entertain.  The 
despatch  in  which  he  conveyed  the  reply  of  the  Government  was 
not,  however,  written  in  answer  to  the  commtmications  made  to 
Mr.  Russell  on  the  26th  of  July,  but  on  the  25th  of  October,  imder 
the  immediate  impression  of  the  change  of  ministers  at  Paris.  He 
had  just  read  the  circular  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  announcing  the 
Emperor's  altered  policy  towards  Rome. 

The  answer  which  Mr.  Russell  conveyed  to  Cardinal  AntonelU 
was  as  follows:  ^  The  Pope  allows  his  spiritual  authority  to  be  im- 
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paired,  and  his  hold  over  the  Roman  Catholic  Chorch  to  be  weakened 
bj  his  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the  Italian  people.  It  does  not  be- 
come her  Majesty's  Government  to  dwell  upon  this  danger  otherwise 
than  as  one  to  which  the  religious  mind  of  the  Pope  mtist  be  keenly 
alive.     But  the  political  evil  is  one  upon  which  her  Majesty's  Grovem- 

ment  may  fairly  dwell Is  there  no  way  of  terminadng,  or 

at  least  of  suspending,  the  conflict Her  Majesty's  Groveni- 

ment  are  of  opinion  that  Rome  should  be  the  capital  of  the  Italian 
kingdom.  But,  if  they  are  rightly  informed,  the  Pope  believes  that 
a  time  will  come  when,  by  general  consent,  his  former  territories  will 
be  restored  to  him,  and  when  his  temporal  power  will  resume  its  ixx- 
mer  splendour.  If  such  is  his  sincere  conviction,  would  it  not  be- 
come the  Pope  that,  instead  of  being  himself  the  principal  cause  of 
civil  war  in  Italy,  he  should  retire  from  this  conflict,  and  expect  in 
tranquillity  the  issue  which,  in  tlie  order  of  Providence,  maj  await 
the  Papacy  and  determine  the  fate  of  Italy  ?  In  such  a  case,  the  ad- 
miral of  her  Majesty  in  the  Mediterranean  would  convey  the  Pope  to 
Malta,  to  Trieste,  to  Marseilles,  or  to  Valencia;  and  if  his  Holiness 
should  choose  to  remain  in  Malta,  her  Majesty's  Government  would 
there  provide  a  mansion  fit  for  his  reception.  There  his  Holiness 
might  be  surrounded  by  his  chief  cardinals  and  most  trusty  counsel- 
lors. He  would  not  be  asked  to  subscribe  to  any  conditions  repug- 
nant to  his  conscience.  Civil  war  would  cease  in  Italy,  and  the 
Italian  people  would  be  at  liberty  either  to  enjoy  the  complete  pos- 
session of  their  own  territory,  or  again  to  assign  to  the  Pope,  if  they 
so  thought  fit,  a  temporal  dominion." 

These  words  are  expanded  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Cowley,  dated 
October  31:  ''Her  Majesty's  Government  think  that  the  people  of 
the  Roman  territory  are  the  most  competent  judges  of  what  is  best 
for  their  own  welfare  and  happiness.  If,  as  the  British  Government 
have  reason  to  believe,  the  Roman  people  wish  to  annex  their  state 
to  the  Italian  kingdom,  and  to  make  Rome  the  capital  of  Italy,  they 
ought  to  be  left  free  to  do  so.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  wish  to  main- 
tain the  Pope  on  his  throne,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  tempo- 
ral sovereign,  as  well  as  to  reverence  him  as  their  spiritual  head,  they 
ought  to  be  left  free  to  do  so." 

To  the  French  Government  this  was  nothing  more  than  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  occupation  of  Rome  should  cease.  M.  Drouyn  deLhuys 
therefore  rejected  the  proposal  with  supercilious  disdun.  He  refused 
to  accept  a  copy  of  the  despatch  in  which  it  was  contained,  and  de- 
clared that  between  the  two  governments  it  was  not  a  political,  but 
a  purely  academical  question.  Lord  Cowley  reports  that  he  said:' 
"  That  his  Majesty  considered  himself  bound  in  honour  to  prot^t  the 
Pope  within  the  territory  which  remained  to  him,  so  long  as  his  Holi- 
ness should  continue  unable  to  protect  himself,  or  should  not  enter 
into  some  arrangement  with  the  Italian  government  satisfactory  to  both 
parties.  His  excellency  could  not  agree  with  your  lordship  in  look- 
ing upon  the  latter  contingency  as  impossible  of  realisation 

I  desired,  I  said,  in  the  presence  of  a  minister  of  a  Roman  Catholic* 
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sovereign^  to  speak  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  head  of  that 
Church  with  every  respect;  but  every  one  must  admit  and  deplore 
the  vices  of  his  temporal  government.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  replied 
that,  although  he  could  not  deny  certain  abuses,  yet  he  considered 
them  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.*' 

Cardinal  Antonelli,  on  the  other  hand,  held  somewhat  di£ferent 
language  in  Novemb^  to  that  which  the  Pope  had  used  in  July. 
Possibly  he  thought  that  the  delay  had  rendered  the  offer  super- 
fluous, and  certainly  he  considered  that  the  advice  to  take  advantage 
of  it  speedily  diminished  its  value.  To  abandon  Rome  on  any  thing 
short  of  physical  compulsion  would  be  tantamount,  he  declared,  to  a 
surrender  of  the  temporal  power.  The  Pope  might  be  supposed  to 
have  abdicated  the  crown,  like  James  11.  when  he  left  his  country. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  should  it  ever  so  please  Providence  in  the 
course  of  events  to  allow  the  French  protecting  forces  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  Piedmontese  to  invade  Rome,  and  should  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Pontiff's  spiritual  duties  thereby  be  endangered,  then, 
and  not  till  tlien,  would  it  become  the  Pope's  paramount  duty  to  seek 
proteclion  for  the  independence  of  the  Church  in  some  foreign  land, 
and  tha  generous  offers  of  hospitality  now  made  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  might  be  gratefully  accepted." 

Soon  after  the  Pope  himself  gave  the  same  reply.  ''  Cardinal 
Antonelli  replied  that  he  had  communicated  your  lordship's  despatch 
to  the  Pope  the  day  after  I  had  given  him  a  copy  of  it,  namely,  on 
the  12th  of  November,  and  that  his  Holiness  had  fully  acknowledged 
the  friendly  spirit 'in  which  that  communication  had  been  made;  but 
that,  since  it  was  his  manifest  duty  to  remain  in  Rome  so  long  as 
he  could  do  so  with  advantage  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church, 
he  could  but  thank  her  Majesty's  Grovemment  for  their  intentions, 
but  he  could  not  share  their  opinions,  nor  could  he  avail  himself  of 
their  hospitable  offers  at  present."  ^'  On  this  occasion  the  Pope  was 
pleased  to  state  to  Mr.  Russell  that  he  had  been  gratified  by  the 
offers  of  hospitality  made  to  him  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
he  requested  Mr.  Kussell  to  convey  to  her  Majesty's  Government  his 
thanks  for  the  despatch  which  he  had  communicated  to  Cardinal  An- 
tonelli, offering  his  Holiness  the  use  of  a  mansion  at  Malta.  His 
Holiness  was  pleased  to  add,  that,  although  under  existing  circum- 
stances he  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  protection  of  England,  he 
nevertheless  desired  to  thank  her  Majesty's  Government  for  their 
good  intentions." 

Thus,  in  his  eagerness  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  change  at 
the  French  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Russell  struck  an  aimless  blow,  and 
met  the  enquiry  of  the  Pope  in  a  manner  inexcusably  discourteous. 
To  a  minister  so  careful  not  to  make  proposals  to  America  which 
were  likely  to  fail,  it  was  of  course  obvious  in  October  that  the  Pope 
would  not  accept  his  advice,  and  that  the  offer  of  the  fleet  forfeited 
in  consequence  its  friendly  character.  He  was  persuaded,  as  he  him- 
self declares,  that  the  Frendi  Government  would  be  deaf  to  his  argu- 
ments; yet  he  sought  an  occasion  to  test  the  influence  of  the  two 
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countries,  in  which  England  was  snre  to  ftil.  If  the  despsleh  liad 
been  sent  before  the  fall  of  M.  Thouvenel,  and  if  the  consideratioii  had 
not  preceded  the  offer,  the  measure  would  not  have  been  open  to  blame, 
and  it  would  have  had  an  importance  which  the  offer  actually  made 
does  not  possess.  It  would  have  shown  that,  independently  of  tlie 
competition  with  France  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  of  the  anxiety 
that  Italian  unity  should  be  complete,  the  Government  was  awake  to 
the  fact  that  England  is,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  the  one  most 
interested  in  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See,  and  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  those  dissensions  at  home  which  are  kept  alive  by  the  occa- 
sional confusion  of  Exeter  Hall  and  Downing  Street  Both  Lofd 
Bussell  and  Lord  Malmesbury  have  professed  in  some  degree  to  tnt- 
derstand  the  truth  of  this,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  to  be  lamented 
that  no  trace  of  this  idea  of  policy  should  appear  in  the  steps  taken 
by  the  English  Government  in  answer  to  the  conrersation  between 
the  Pope  and  the  English  diplomatist  last  July. 

At  Turin,  under  a  helpless  and  almost  dying  minister,  the  Rooun 
question  slumbered,  and  a  decentralising  policy  came  to  the  ascendant; 
and  the  change  there  and  at  Paris  altered  ihe  prospects  of  the  Bo- 
man  government  Ck>nfidence  began  to  revive;  the  help  of  England 
was  no  longer  wanted ;  and  the  influence  of  France  prevailed  onoe 
more.  This  influence  was  exerted,  or  rather  asserted,  in  two  remark- 
able instances. 

The  new  French  minister  required  some  protection  against  Qte 
imputation  of  retrograde  opinions ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  the 
support  he  gave  to  die  Roman  government  should  be  justified  before 
the  world  by  some  concession.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, Monsignor  Pila,  the  Roman  Minister  of  the  Interior,  announced 
that  the  next  municipal  elections  were  to  be  held  in  conformi^  with 
the  law  of  1850.  This  was  amplified  in  a  memoir  which  was  published 
in  France,  and  in  which,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Amumia  and  the  Cicilta^ 
the  Roman  government  was  defended  on  the  ground  of  its  resemblance 
to  the  other  modem  governments,  and  a  promise  of  fiulher  reforms 
was  held  out  It  was  shown  that  the  scheme  of  the  government  of 
Rome  was  the  same  as  that  of  other  states,  at  least  according  to  the 
letter  of  its  laws;  it  was  stated  that  some  of  these  which  had  \m^ 
dormant  were  about  to  be  enforced,  that  the  council  of  state  and  the 
financial  Consulta  would  be  increased,  and  that  a  commission  wvQild 
be  appointed  for  administrative  reform,  and  another  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  civil  code.  This  defence  and  announcement  of  reforms 
proceed^  from  the  necessities  of  the  French  government,  and  not 
from  the  intentions  of  the  Roman.  It  was  published  without  au- 
thority, and  was  at  last  acknowledged  to  be  no  representation  of  the 
policy  of  the  Holy  See.  Its  French  authorship  then  became  obvi- 
ous ;  and  it  was  seen,  ailer  all,  to  contain  very  little  of  importance. 

It  was  while  this  was  going  on,  that  Uie  French  government 
heard  of  the  communications  which  had  passed  betvreen  the  Pope 
and  the  English  agent  In  the  eyes  of  a  French  minister  Uiis 
was  treason  against  the  French  protectorate,  and  it  was  mortifying 
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to  one  who  was  endeavouring  to  genre  the  temporal  power  to  find 
that  England  had  for  a  moment  taken  the  place  of  France  in  the 
Pope  8  confidence.  France  required  that  the  story  should  be  con* 
tradicted,  that  the  step  should  be  retraced  in  such  a  way  that  what 
could  not  be  denied  should  be  disguised,  and  that  a  new  version 
should  deprive  the  facts  of  their  effect.  To  this  the  Roman  govern* 
ment  was  compelled  to  consent,  in  the  month  of  January.  Under 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  moment,  the  appeal  of  July  was 
already  matter  of  r^ret.  An  impression  was  therefore  allowed  to 
get  about  that  things  did  not  happen  as  they  actually  occurred.  The 
Pope  only  said  that  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Russell  had  not  had 
the  important  character  which  had  been  attributed  to  it ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  report  of  the  interview  standing  alone  assumes  much 
larger  proportions  than  it  would  have  had  if  publicity  were  given  to 
the  other  negotiations  which  were  going  on  at  the  same  time  ibr  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  safety  for  the  Pope.  But  the  French  contra- 
dicted the  whole  story,  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  acquiesced  in  their 
version.  By  that  numerous  party  of  Cardinals,  however,  who  resent 
his  authority,  the  step  is  regarded  as  an  unworthy  act  of  subservience 
to  the  unjust  pretensions  of  France.  Their  disposition  manifested 
itself  at  the  end  of  February,  when  a  member  of  the  Cardinal- Secre- 
tary's household  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  treason,  without  the 
permission  of  his  master  having  been  sought.  The  state  of  public 
feeling  gave  to  this  event  an  importance  it  did  not  really  possess, 
except  as  illustrating  the  position  of  Cardinal  Antonelli.  When  he 
heard  of  what  had  happened,  he  instantly  resigned ;  but  the  Pope 
compelled  the  minister  of  police  to  make  him  an  apology,  and  he  re- 
mains in  office. 

'  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  is  the  classical  instance 

^'^^  "^  in  Europe  of  a  country  ruined  by  the  successive  ^rroia 
PortugaL  ^^  revolutionary  and  reactionary  governments,  and  of 
the  consequences  of  a  vicious  antagonism  between  a 
clergy  indifferent  to  civil  freedom  and  a  liberal  party  opposed  to 
the  freedom  of  the  Church.  The  population  is  nearly  thiee  times 
ei  large  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  Portugal  founded  colonies, 
.'4  which  have  since  become  flourishing  communities;  when  her  fiag 
iras  supreme  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  when  she  turned  the 
yaths  of  European  commerce  into  her  own  highway.  The  tradi- 
tiuns  of  that  excellent  soldiery  tJiat  shared  the  toils  and  triumph 
of  the  campaigns  of  Salamanca  and  the  Pyrenees  are  not  jH  extinct. 
The  people  are  submissive,  and  under  many  disadvantages  retain  an 
attachment  to  religion  less  demonstrative  and  perhaps  less  practical 
than  that  of  the  Irish  and  Tyrolese,  but  not  less  deeply  seated  and 
Bot  less  firm.  They  even  possess,  in  an  unusual  degree,  that  faculty 
of  voluntary  association  for  purposes  of  mutual  succour  or  of  bene- 
volence, which  is  the  rare  but  needful  basis  on  which  society  may. 
be  reconstructed  when  it  has  been  disorganised  by  civil  war  and 
revolutionary  theory.     Portugal  has  had  no  external  enemies  to 
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combat,  and  has  enjoyed  in  the  protection  of  England  a  sccuri^ 
against  foreign  dangers,  if  not  against  internal  dissension.  And  jet 
there  are  few  countries  in  the  world  so  helpless,  so  demoralised,  or 
80  much  oppressed  with  financial  insolvency  and  corruption. 

Two  measures  belonging  to  the  adnunisti-ation  of  Pombal  typify 
those  faults  of  the  government  which  have  been  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes to  the  country.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  was  an  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  act,  which  must  not  be  estimated  according  to 
the  importjmce  of  a  single  religious  order.  It  deprived  the  clergy 
of  their  best  models  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual  functions,  and  the 
nation  of  its  best  instructors  of  youth.  It  hopelessly  disturbed  the 
internal  state  of  the  Portuguese,  and  successive  generations  of  the 
clergy  grew  up  after  it  with  an  education  more  and  more  deficient, 
and  a  spirit  more  and  more  lax.  It  brought  the  Church  into  a 
position  of  unnatural  and  disastrous  isolation  with  regard  to  the 
Holy  See.  Moreover,  it  was  a  blow  at  all  corporate  existence  of  the 
clergy,  and  a  protest  once  for  all  ngainst  the  influence  of  religious 
ideas  in  the  state.  It  marks  a  period  during  which  the  clei^.have 
been  in  an  attitude  of  suspicion  and  constraint,  fearing  to  lose  their 
privileges  ;  and  clinging,  therefore,  to  every  instrument  of  their 
power,  so  that  their  interests  have  ceased  to  be  considered  by  them- 
selves or  others  as  identified  with  those  of  the  public.  The  same 
despotic  spirit  ruined  the  trade  of  the  country;  and  the  decline  of 
the  fisheries  is  an  example  of  the  rest.  The  tunny  fishery  alone 
at  one  time  produced  80,000,000  reis.  In  the  year  1600,  it 
had  fallen  to  18,000,000;  p.nd  in  1700,  to  500,000.  Pombal  deter- 
mined to  revive  it.  He  built  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  llie  Gua- 
diana,  and  commanded  the  fishermen  of  the  great  fishing  villagt* 
of  Monte  Gordo  to  go  and  settle  in  it.  The  fishermen,  who  in  a 
single  year  had  caught  56,000,000  sardines,  refused  to  leave  their 
homes.  The  minister  thereupon  burnt  Monte  Grordo  to  the  ground, 
and  the  skilled  Portuguese  fishermen  emigrated  to  Spain.  Since 
then  the  government  has  continued  the  work  of  destruction  through 
its  patronage.  In  1830,  the  use  of  a  particular  net  was  prescribed. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  new  net,  with  its  smaller  meshes,  ex- 
hausted the  fishery  grounds  by  catching  the  young  spawn.  But  the 
government  could  not  abandon  its  right  and  duty  of  providing  fiif 
every  thing. 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders  and  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Miguelites,  no  real  political  parties  have  been  created ;  the  politi- 
cal movement  has  consisted  of  a  series  of  intrigues  backed  by  sedition, 
and  the  only  questions  of  principles  have  been  those  relating  to  reli- 
gion. Yet  the  Church  is  less  powerful  in  Portugal  than  in  any  other 
Catholic  country.  In  the  year  1834,  the  victorious  party  of  Don 
Pedro  suppressed  750  religious  houses,  sparing  only  90  convents  of 
women,  which  were  forbidden  to  receive  novice%  The  expelled 
^onks  went  forth  from  a  seclusion  in  vhich  the  strict  discipline 
of  the  orders  had  long  declined,  and  carried  among  the  people  the 
low  ecclesiastical  spirit  in  which  they  had  lived.     For  a  time  there 
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was  a  great  superabundance  of  priests,  and  the  bishops  were  for- 
bidden to  ordain  new  ones.  Meantime,  out  of  fourteen  episcopal 
sees  six  are  vacant,  and  some  have  been  vacant  for  thirty  years. 
During  the  short  reign  of  the  late  king,  however,  matters  were  im- 
proved. There  are  now  1864  students  in  the  seminaries,  and  near 
400  in  the  great  seminary  of  Macao,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  Fathers  of  the  Society  have  also  three  establishments 
in  Portugal,  and  are — such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs — 
the  only  order  now  tolerated  by  the  government,  though  their  name 
cannot  be  mentioned  officially.  In  the  year  1861,  they  opened  their 
novitiate  at  Sernache,  where  they  educate  priests  for  the  missions 
beyond  the  sea,  and  receive  a  subsidy  irom  the  government.  No 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  revive  any  of  the  other  orders  of 
men. 

Among  the  few  things  which  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the 
numerous  ills  ^vith  which  the  Portuguese  Church  is  afflicted,  we 
must  reckon  the  care  with  which  charitable  institutions  are  kept 
up,  and  the  spirit  shown  by  the  clergy  in  moments  of  extremity. 
Many  wealthy  foundations  still  exist,  and  are  well  administered.  In 
the  greai  foundling-hospital,  the  Mtsericordia^  and  at  other  places  of 
the  same  kind,  there  were,  in  1854,  above  16,000  children  reared  at  the 
public  charge.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  no  less  than  3,715  asso- 
ciations for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  the  old  and  important  charity 
of  the  Caaa  IHa  has  been  considerably  improved  of  late.  When  the 
yellow  fever  and  the  cholera  raged  at  Lisbon,  the  clergy  devoted 
themselves  nobly  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  Many  who  were  away 
at  the  time  returned  to  the  scene  of  danger;  the  Patriarch  and  forty 
of  his  priests  died  of  the  pestilence ;  and  great  numbers  received 
decorations  from  the  government  for  their  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
Nevertheless,  the  capital  is  the  place  where  the  clergy  have  the 
smallest  influence,  and  appear  to  the  least  advantage. 

This  is  due  partly  to  their  defective  education,  partly  to  their 
accommodating  and  secular  spirit.  The  training  which  is  appointed 
for  the  seminaries  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  the  kingdom  as  ecclesiasticad  learning  or  literature.  In  the  country, 
this  doed  not  hinder  the  clergy  from  retaining  some  authority  among 
the  people;  but  even  what  they  possess  they  are  not  apt  to  use. 
I^any  are  freemasons,  especially  among  the  canons  and  professors. 
Nobody  can  be  consecrated  a  bishop  who  does  not  declare  that  he  is 
not  a  mason ;  but  it  is  commonly  said  that  only  those  who  are  have 
any  chance  of  a  nomination.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  religious  zeal  should  be  quite  extinct  There  are  no 
residences  for  the  priests,  and  they  live  almost  invariably  in  lodgings, 
even  where,  if  two  or  three  chose  to  unite,  they  might  have  a  house 
to  themselves.  In  large  towns  the  parish  clergy  are  supported  by 
surplice-fees,  a  table  of  which  is  suspended  at  the  church- door.  It 
is  now  proposed  that  they  shall  receive  a  fixed  allowance  from  the 
state.  The  priests  in  the  country  are  provided  for  out  of  the  congrua ; 
a  sort  of  rate,  of  which  the  government  fixes  the  amount,  which  the 
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ordinary  tax-gatherer  collects,  and  which  the  civil  aathorides  tiwn 
dispense  to  the  clergy. 

Every  hody  goes  to  mass  on  Sundays ;  but  the  ceremonial  is  of 
the  most  meagre  kind.  There  is  no  high  mass  except  in  cathedrals 
and  collegiate  churches;  and  there  are  hardly  three  churches  in  tlie 
whole  of  Lisbon  besides  the  English  college  at  which  sermons  are 
preached  out  of  Lent.  In  those  churches  a  homily  is  read  before  the 
principal  mass.  The  children  are  in  most  cases  Tery  imperfectly  cate- 
chised ;  and  during  nearly  half  the  year  it  has  not  been  the  cttstom  to 
teach  them  at  all.  Many  of  the  parochial  clergy  dissuade  their  flocks 
from  frequenting  the  Sacraments  except  during  Lent  On  Sunday 
the  churches  are  closed  by  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  observance  of 
the  day  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  law  indeed  enforces  the  ob- 
ligation ;  but  even  government- works  go  on  just  the  same  as  on  week- 
days, and  the  shops  are  open  the  whole  day.  It  is  the  favourite  day 
for  auctions,  and  the  regular  day  for  bull-fights.  In  the  CaUdsmo  do 
Patriarchado,  published  in  1860,  there  is  the  following  question  and 
answer  about  the  commandments  of  the  Church  (p.  17)  :  ^'Qaantos 
sam  OS  mandamentos  da  Santa  Madre  Egreja?  Os  jnincipaes  ,8am 
cinco."  The  dnty  of  abstaining  from  servile  work  on  Sundays  and 
holy  days  is  not  one  of  them.  ]&  1861,  the  theatres  were  for  the  first 
time  opened  in  Holy  Week. 

The  moral  statistics  of  the  country  are  in  some  respects  remaik- 
able.  In  a  European  population  of  three  millions  and  a  half,  there 
are  no  less  than  80,475  civil  functionaries  in  the  service  of  the  state. 
The  parish  cleigy  amounts  to  4,090.  Education  is  nowcompnlsoty; 
and  the  whole  number  of  children  receiving  it  is  about  110,000,  or 
1  in  33.  If  we  may  trust  a  report  which  we  have  seen,  there  were 
1,617  books  printed  in  Portugal  in  1843,  and  471  in  1853.  On  the 
whole,  the  growth  of  the  nation  is  slow;  for  although  there  are  on  an 
average  at  least  four  children  to  every  marriage,  and  although  the 
annual  births  are  124,000,  and  the  deaths  only  88,000,  yet  the 
increase  of  the  population  is  almost  imperceptible.  The  criminal 
statistics  show,  like  those  of  most  Latin  races,  a  great  predominance 
of  crimes  against  the  person,  and  comparatively  few  against  propertf 
only.  The  average  of  late  years  has  been  200  thefts,  500  robberies^ 
and  250  murders. 

Some  proportionate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
evils  under  which  the  Church  in  Portugal  suffers  from  a  measure 
which  the  Cardinal-Patriarch  was  induced  to  take  in  the  year  1859. 
Not  long  afler  his  elevation,  he  was  informed  by  the  bishop  of  a 
diocese  over  the  Spanish  frontier,  that  grievous  abuses  prevailed  in 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  by  the  Lisbon  cleigy. 
From  the  testimony  of  Spaniards  who  had  been  to  seek  a  livelihood 
in  Portugal,  it  was  discovered  that  their  confessions  had  been  often 
invalid  (segundo  manifestam  ....  as  coiifiss6es  feitas  em  Lisboa 
s^  nulias).  They  said  that  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  capital  were 
in  the  habit  of  stopping  their  penitents  when  they  were  beginning  to 
recount  their  sins,  that  they  gave  absolution  and  dismissed  them, 
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without  bearing  their  confession,  or  uttering  a  word  of  spiritaal 
counsel.  It  was  therefore  found  indispensable  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  Spain,  in  dealing  with  these  persons,  to  prescribe  a 
general  confession.  The  Patriarch  took  time  to  verify  these  allega- 
tions. At  the  end  of  four  months,  he  declared  that  the  scandalous 
abuses  detected  by  the  Spanish  prelate  had  become  inveterate  in  the 
city;  that  religion  was  decaying,  because  the  priesthood  indecorously 
absented  themselves  from  the  confessional ;  and  that  if  the  sacra- 
ment was  neglected  by  the  laity,  it  was  the  fault  of  its  own  ministers, 
who  had  betrayed  it,  and  converted  the  fountain  of  grace  into  a 
source  of  sacrilege  and  reprobation.  If  this  went  on,  he  declared 
Christ's  work  would  be  dishonoured  by  His  servants,  and  the  sacred 
character  would  be  despised  and  loathed,  because  of  the  guilt  of  the 
priests  themselves.  It  had  even  become  necessary  to  prohibit  the 
clergy,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  from  accepting  presents  from 
their  penitents  under  any  pretence  whatever.  So  grave  was  the 
occasion  deemed,  that  the  Patriarch,  instead  of  circulating  his  reproof 
among  the  clergy  only,  by  whom  it  was  provoked,  published  it  in  a 
pa8tor|d  addressed  to  all  the  faithful  of  the  patriarchate;  and  thus 
publicly  and  formally  warned  his  flock  against  their  own  pastors.  If 
we  call  to  mind  the  awful  and  delicate  subject  of  this  admonition,  the 
consequences  which  must  follow  in  a  society  divided  between  the 
perils  of  ignorance  and  unbelief,  from  awakening  or  confirming  a 
suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  the  clergy  in  the  discharge  of  their  most 
solemn  duty, — a  suspicion  which)  in  the  words  of  the  Patriarch,  must 
leave  the  conscience  without  relief,  and  sin  without  a  remedy, — and 
more  particularly  if  we  reflect  how  much  is  implied  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  an  abuse,  confessed  to  have  been  inveterate,  was  only 
at  length  discovered  by  the  vigilance  of  a  foreign  bishop, — this  pas- 
toral will  appear  almost  unexampled,  in  its  appalling  significance, 
throughout  the  modem  history  of  the  Church. 

The  Pope  last  year  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  Portuguese 
bishops.  Their  absence  from  Rome  at  Pentecost  might  be  explained ; 
but  they  sent  no  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  Holy  See,  or  of 
adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  the  Episcopate.  The  Pope,  therefore, 
wrote  to  them  to  complain  of  their  indifierence  both  towards  the 
Holy  See  and  towards  their  flocks.  To  this  they  have  responded  by 
forwarding  their  unanimous  adherence  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  declaration  of  the  bishops  at  Kome.  Such  manifestations  of  fide- 
lity to  the  Holy  See  have  been  necessarily  rare,  in  consequence  of 
the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  government,  and  of  the  dependence  of 
the  episcopate  upon  its  authority  and  favour.  The  nomination  to 
vacant  sees  belongs  to  the  crown ;  and  the  Holy  See  seldom  refuses 
to  confirm  its  nominee,  and  sometimes  protests  in  vain  against  the 
choice.  Two  recent  instances  in  which  the  protest  of  Rome  has  ob- 
tained the  withdrawal  of  the  original  candidates,  and  the  substitution 
of  men  more  worthy,  illustrate  both  1^  hostile  disposition  of  the 
government  and  the  dawn  of  a  better  time.  As  all  the  bishops 
receive  their  salaries  from  the  state,  and  have  lost  the  property  of 
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their  sees  by  the  same  act  which  secularised  the  monastic  lands, 
political  independence  is  hindered  by  many  obstacles  from  Hourishing 
among  theuL 

But  it  would  appear  that  the  anti-Catholic  policy  of  the  Louie 
ministry  has  awakened  a  spirit  of  resistance  which  promises  to  lead 
to  a  reaction,  and  to  some  improvement  of  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  Church  as  an  influence  in  society,  and  as  an  institution  of  the 
state.  The  Italian  match,  the  late  riots,  and  the  measures  by  which 
the  government  has  endeavoured  still  further  to  secularise  religion 
and  to  diminish  aristocratic  influence,  prove  how  vigorously  and 
how  openly  this  policy  is  pursued.  The  abolition  of  entails,  which 
which  was  carried  in  the  Chamber  pf  Deputies  on  the  28th  of  Febm- 
ary,  by  a  majority  of  91  to  10,  has  been  twice  rejected  by  the  Peers. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  opposition,  twenty  new  peers  have  been 
created.  But  meantime,  anoUier  measure  of  ministers  has  called  forth 
resistance  in  a  quarter  which  has  been  hitherto  little  feared  and 
little  regarded.  The  political  apathy  of  public  men  has  been  a  great 
convenience  to  the  government  Peers  as  well  as  deputies  are  negli- 
gent in  their  attendance,  unless  some  great  interest  brings  them 
Hocking  to  the  Chamber.  The  bishops,  who  have  seats  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  have  been  generally  absent,  and  all  but  invariably 
dumb.  But,  in  January  last  year,  the  government  issued  an  order 
that,  when  a  parish  fell  vacant,  the  new  incumbent  should  be  selected 
in  a  concursus,  not  as  heretofore  held  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  decided  on  by  him,  but  by  lay  judges  appointed  by  the  state. 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  final  step  which  can  be  taken  by  a 
government  to  complete  the  prostration  of  religious  liberty,  and  to  , 
degrade  the  Church  into  a  secular  instrument  for  political  ends.  It 
was  the  signal  for  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  clei^  of  Portugal 
towards  the  government,  such  as  none  could  have  foreseen;  and  an 
act  which  was  designed  to  be  the  crown  of  the  edifice  of  state  supre- 
macy seems  destined  to  be  the  occasion  for  the  recovery  of  the  free- 
dom and  authority  of  the  Church.  The  measure  passed  the  lower 
house  last  year,  and  in  the  month  of  February  it  came  on  for  discus- 
sion before  the  Peers. 

The  Portuguese  bishops,  who  were  too  oflen  silent  in  the  presence 
of  ministers,  and  rarely  attended  the  debates  of  the  Chamber,  united 
in  a  protest  against  the  law,  and  appeared  in  their  places  to  oppose  it 
The  Patriarch,  a  man  retiring,  pliant,  and  even  timid  in  chajacter, 
boldly  and  solemnly  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiments  which  he  was 
known  secretly  to  hold.  The  impulse  to  this  memorable  change  was 
given  by  a  new  man,  the  Bishop  of  Oporto. 

A  few  months  ago,  amid  general  surprise,  a  priest  was  appointed 
to]^that  most  important  see,  who  had  spent  twenty  years  on  the  Chi- 
nese mission.  He  held  no  conspicuous  position  in  the  Church,  but 
was  known  to  be  a  man  of  piety  and  talent.  His  new  position 
speedily  brought  to  light  qualities  more  rare, — independence  of 
thought,  energy  of  will,  and  the  power  of  grasping  principles,  and 
incurring  every  sacrifice  in  their  service,     in  the  East,  where  even 
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episoopal  control  is  hardly  felt  by  the  missionary,  he  had  grown 
accustomed  to  judge  for  himself,  and  to  be  free  in  his  actions.  The 
constant  interference  and  encroachment  of  the  state-officials  in  eccle- 
siastical concerns  filled  him  with  indignation  and  disgust;  he  deter- 
mined to  strike  for  liberty ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  taken  his  oath  and 
his  seat  than,  on  the  14th  of  February,  in  the  debate  on  the  law  for 
the  appointment  of  the  parish  clergy,  he  delivered  a  very  powerful 
maiden  speech,  and  carried  along  the  Patriarch  and  his  colleagues 
by  his  example. 

"  When  the  representatives  of  the  nation,"  he  said,  "are  about  to 
pronotmce  their  judgment  on  the  acts  of  the  responsible  advisers  of 
the  crown,  my  conscience  forbids  me  to  keep  silence;  duties  the  most 
sacred  compel  me  to  speak.  Against  my  will  I  have  been  raised  to  a 
position  to  which  my  birth  gave  me  no  claim,  in  which  I  am  the 
colleague  of  illustrious  men  whose  wisdom  and  whose  valour  have 
honoured  our  age,  and  whose  ancestors  have  furnished  by  their 
deeds  the  most  glorious  pages  of  our  history.  For  eight-and-twenty 
years  I  have  been  absent  from  my  native  land;  I  am  a  stranger  to 
the  forms  and  customs  of  the  new  society  that  has  arisen,  and  sJmost 
a  stranger  to  my  mother-tongue.  In  the  presence  of  new  laws, 
practices,  and  ideas,  I  fear  that  words  may  fail  me,  yet  I  am  com- 
pelled to  speak.  I  am  compelled  because,  though  I  am  unworthy, 
God  has  permitted  that  I  should  be  a  bishop  of  His  church,  and  I 
will  not  risk' my  soul  by  neglecting  the  duties  of  my  office.  I  am 
compeUed,  because  I  am  a  peer  of  the  realm  of  Portugal,  of  a  Ca- 
tholic nation  which,  in  the  ages  of  its  fidelity,  carried  the  limits  of 
its  empire  to  the  farthest  East,  and  filled  the  astonished  nations  with 
the  renown  it  acquired  under  the  banner  that  bore  the  emblem  of 
the  sacred  wounds  of  Christ;  and  in  that  capacity,  among  such  a 
people,  I  have  duties  to  fulfil  which  it  would  be  dishonour  to  forget. 
If  I  could  forget  them,  I  should  be  reminded  by  the  oath  which  I 
so  lately  took  on  becoming  a  member  of  this  house.  By  that  oath  I 
^  bonnd  myself  to  obey,  and  to  cause  others  to  obey,  the  constitutional 
charter  of  1826,  and  to  be  faithful  to  my  king  and  country.  ...  As 
a  bishop,  therefore,  I  must  defend  religion ;  as  a  peer  I  must  uphold 
the  constitution.  The  sixth  article  of  the  charter  declares  that  '  the 
Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Religion  shall  continue  to  be  the  religion 
of  the  State.'  That  religion  is  not  the  invention  of  man,  but  the 
revelation  of  God,  carried  by  its  apostles  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
defined  and  fixed  by  councils,  and  in  such  sort  binding  upon  men 
that  he  who  denies  its  faith,  its  dogmas,  its  laws,  and  its  canons,  may 
call  himself  what  he  pleases,  but  can  never  be  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

"  If  a  private  subject  chooses  to  abandon  this  religion,  he  must 
settle  the  matter  between  himself  and  God;  there  is  no  human  tri- 
bunal that  can  judge  him.  But  the  constitutional  government,  sworn 
to  uphold  the  charter,  ceases  to  be  legitimate  as  soon  as  it  violates 
the  religion  which  that  charter  recognises  as  the  religion  of  the 
state.     The  edicts  and  laws  which  emanate  from  it,  in  opposition  to 
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the  fundamental  ]aw  of  the  kingdom,  are  in  themselves  null,  wlunt- 
ever  be  the  authority  on  which  they  rest     With  this  principle    in 
my  mind,  I  cannot  but  deplore  the  series  of  acts  which  show  tJiat 
the  government  considers  itself  authorised  to  alter  or  repeal  ecclesi- 
astical canons,  under  the  pretence  of  regulating  the  exercise  of  tlie 
royal  patronage,  and  of  carrying  out  the  75th  article  of  the  charter, 
which  it  interprets  in  a  sense  contrary  to  that  put  on  it  by  the  Cortes 
of  1821.    The  article  says  that  the  king  is  the  head  of  the  executive, 
and  exercises  his  power  through  the  ministers ;  and  that  two  of  His 
principal  rights  are  the  nomination  of  bishops  and  the  presentatio22 
to  ecclesiastical  benefices.     The  canon  law  says,  Fatronum  facktnt 
do8j  cedificatio,  Jundus,     The  king  may  therefore  nominate  to  'those 
benefices  of  which  he  has  become  patron  by  endowment,  erection,  or 
glebe,  or  by  a  concordat  with  the  Holy  See,  like  that  of  1778.    But 
in  all  these  cases  the  nominee  is  to  be  examined,  and  only  .presented 
if  found  fit,  by  the  ordinary,  to  whom  also  belongs  the  jight  of  col- 
lation to  all  benefices  of  which  the  king  is  not  the  patron.    On  what 
legal  ground,  then,  do  you  rest  this  new  competition  by  testinoonials 
for  benefices  ?     The  canon  law  knows  no  such  method  of  selectioii ; 
and  the  practice  is  novel  in  Portugal. 

''  But  if  the  royal  nomination  to  benefices  is  supposed  not  to  be  a 
concession  of  the  Church  under  the  sanction  of  the  canon  law,  but 
an  essential  and  inalienable  prerogative  of  the  crown,  overriding  the 
ecclesiastical  canons,  theu  it  is  a  mere  fiction, — an  absurdity  whidi, 
for  the  credit  of  the  state,  ought  to  be  abolished ;  for  with  such  a 
law  the  religion  of  the  state  is  no  longer  the  Catholic  religion,  but 
simply  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  to  which  a  portion  of  the  civil 
administration  is  entrusted.  It  becomes  a  purely  human  institutioQ 
to  direct  souls  in  the  interest,  and  for  the  convenience,  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

<'  The  charter  places  the  supreme  power  in  the  nation,  whibh^  de- 
legates its  execution  to  permanent  or  temporary  representatives.  The 
authority,  therefore,  of  the  public  servants  is  all  derived  fibm  the 
nation;  and  that  which  they  exercise  over  the  Church  can'be.but  a 
delegated  authority,  precisdy  like  that  which  they  exercise  oVer  the 
state.  But  this  would  give  us  a  constitutional  religion,  founded  on 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  varying  with  the  &shion — a 
human  religion,  not  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  For  He  gave  the 
secular  power  no  authority  in  His  Church;  the  state  can  only  exer- 
cise ecclesiastical  authority  by  human  right  over  a  human  church, 
which  by  the  very  terms  ceases  to  be  divine.  The  Church  of  Christ, 
therefore,  can  never  recognise  any  such  authority;  she  knows  by 
bitter  experience  that  the  state  often  usurps  this  power,  and  she 
teaches  that  disobedience  becomes  as  much  a  duty  tmder  such  cir- 
cumstances as  obedience  is  when  the  state  confines  itself  within  its 
proper  limits. 

*^  She  teaches  that  when  a  government,  transgressing  the  limits 
of  its  authority,  invades  the  sanctuary,  disobedience  to  its  commands 
becomes  as  imperative  a  moral  duty  as  obedience  in  those  matters 
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wlkh  are  within  the  province  of  the  state.  She  teaches  by  word 
lod  example  that  the  secular  power  has  authority  over  our  bodies, 
onr  lires,  and  our  liberties,  but  that  the  conscience  and  the  soul  are 
free.  Guided  by  these  sacred  truths,  and  animated  by  a  sense  of 
djitj,  I  entreat  the  government  to  withdraw  a  measure  which  in  my 
conscience  I  deem  incompatible  with  my  obligations  as  a  bishop  and 
a  peer,  oontrar j  to  the  canon  law,  and  opposed  to  the  sixth  article  of 
the  charter.  At  the  same  time,  I  b^  leave  solemnly  to  declare, 
before  my  country  and  my  peers,  that  it  is  my  fixed  resolve,  by  the 
help  of  God,  to  observe  in  the  government  of  my  diocese  no  laws  but 
those  which  are  imposed  by  legitimate  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
Aat  I  accept  fix>m  this  moment  all  the  consequences  in  which  this 
determination  may  involve  me.  Grod  grant  that,  if  some  must  suffer, 
I  may  be  the  only  victim;  and  that  &e  opposition  which  I  hope  to 
offer  to  the  last  against  every  act  injurious  to  the  Church  may  at 
lengih  convince  his  majesty's  ministers  of  the  necessity  of  entering 
into  A  concordat  with  the  Holy  See,  in  order  to  define  the  limits  of 
the  two  powers,  and  to  prevent  those  collisions  between  church  and 
stale  which  are  now  inevitable.** 

On  the  13th  of  September  1862  the  Confederates, 
The  States  of  under  General  Lee,  were  at  Hagenstown,  where,  on  the 
North  14th,  they  were  overtaken  and  defeated  by  M'Clellan. 

AmeTMca.       Thence  they  moved  southward,  and  on   the  Idth 
their  head-quarters  were  at  Sharpsburg,  on  the  west 
hank  of  Antietam  Creek.     Here,  on  the  17th,  M'Clellan  again  at- 
tacked them,  and  the  battle  which  ensued  was  one  of  the  bloodiest^ 
and  at  the  same  time  least  decisive,  of  the  war.     The  creek  was 
passed  by  the  Federals  at  two  points,  but  the  chief  brunt  of  the  en- 
gagement was  sustained  by  General  Hooker*s  division,  which  formed 
th»  Federal  right,  General  Bumside,  who  commanded  the  left  wing, 
not  succeeding  in  crossing  till  late  in  the  afternoon.     Both  wings 
held  their  ground,  however,  and  the  Federals  claimed  the  victory. 
On  the  fallowing  day  the  Confederates  evacuated  their  position,  and 
recrossed  the  Potomac.     They  were  enabled  to  do  this  unopposed, 
owin^  to  the  surrender  of  10,000   Federal   troops  at   Harper's 
Ferry  to  the  Confederates  under  Jackson,  on  the  14th,  which  left 
their  retreat  open,  while  at  the  same  time  it  had  set  Jackson  firee 
in  time  to  rejoin  Lee  before  the  battle  of  Antietam.     The  Confede- 
rates then  moved  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  while  M'Clellan 
cautiously  threw  forward  his  army  from  Harper's  Ferry  as  far  as 
Manassas  Junction,  between  which  two  points  his  firont  extended, 
having  the  Blue  Ridge  between  him  and  the  enemy,  and  Washing- 
ton in  his  rear.    Early  in  November,  however,  M^Clellan  was  super- 
seded,  and  Bumside  took  the  command.     Meanwhile,   Lee  had 
passed  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  placed  himself  between  Riehmond  and 
the  Federal  army  at  Fredericksburg,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock.    To  this  point  Bumside  at  once  transferred  his  army, 
bat  he  did  not  cross  the  i*ver  till  the  4th  of  December.     On  the 
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13th  the  Federskls  attacked  the  Confederate  army,  which  was   veiy 
strongly  posted  on  the  heights  to  the  south  of  the  town.       The 
advantages  of  position  were  ao  great  that  success  was  almost   im- 
possible.    The  attempt  entirely  flailed,  and  the  assailants    ^were 
driven  back  with  great  loss.     On  the  night  of  the  1 5th,  Bumside 
recrossed  the  river  without  opposition.     From  that  time  the  «unn j 
of  the  Potomac  has  remained  nearly  stationary.     Bumside  resigned 
the  command  at  the  beginning  of  February,  and  General  Hook^ 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.     The  two  other  chief  centres  of  military 
interest  have  been  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi.     In  Tennessee, 
General  Eosencrans  fought  the  Confederates,  under  General  Bragg^, 
at  Murfreesboro,  about  forty  miles  south-east  of  Nashville,  for  three 
days,  beginning  on  the  31st  of  December.    The  loss  was  veiy  great, 
and  the  result  seemed  uncertain  until  the  morning  of  the  4th   of 
January,  when  it  was  fotmd  that  the  Confederates  had  retreated. 
The  Federals  occupied  Murfreesboro,  but  no  advance  movement  has 
been  ventured  upon  since  that  date.     About  the  same  time  an  ex- 
pedition was  formed  under  General  Sherman  to  attack  Yicksbnrg'. 
Sherman  landed  his  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yazoo,  and  gra- 
dually fought  his  way,  by  a  series  of  engagements,  lasting  from  the 
27th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January.     On  this  last  day,  how- 
ever, he  was  attacked  by  the  Confederates  in  force  under  General 
Johnston,  and  completely  defeated.      Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
replaced  in  the  command  of  the  expedition  by  General  M'Clernand» 
who  was  joined  a  month  later  by  General  Grant,  with  troops  from 
Northern  Mississippi.     For  the  last  two  months  the  Federals  have, 
devoted  themselves  to  cutting  a  canal  across  the  neck  of  land  on 
which  Yicksburg  stands,  in  order  to  divert  the  course  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  leave  the  place  no  longer  protected  by  the  river.    The 
peninsula  is  only  a  mile  across,  but  the  natui-e  of  the  soil  makes  the 
work  very  difficult. 

The  political  events  of  the  last  six  months  have  been  more  impor- 
tant than  the  movements  of  the  armies.  On  the  22d  of  September 
1862  the  President  gtive  up  the  attempt  to  carry  on  the  war  upon  the 
basis  of  the  constitution,  and  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  on 
the  1st  of  January  1863  "all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state 
or  designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforth,  and 
for  ever  free;"  and  that  on  the  1st  of  January  the  executive  would, 
by  a  further  proclamation,  designate  the  states  then  in  rebellion. 
Accordingly,  on  New  Year*s-day,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  ex- 
cept New  Orleans  and  its  immediate  neigbourhood,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Yirginia,  except  Western 
Yirginia,  and  certain  specified  counties  then  occupied  by  the  Federal 
troops,  were  so  designated,  the  slaves  in  them  declared  firee,  and 
the  Federal  executive  charged  with  recognising  and  maintaining 
their  freedom.  The  proclamation  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  Abolitionists,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  great  change 
wrought  by  it  on  paper,  were  content  to  ov^look  the  &ct  that 
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wherever  the  President  had  authority  it  left  things  just  as  thej 
were.  The  democratic  party  denounced  it  as  unconstitutional,  and 
as  calculated  to  throw  additional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Union ;  and  it  did  much,  probably,  to  promote  the  reac- 
tion which  has  given  the  democrats  a  majority  in  the  next  Congress. 
For  a  more  practical  step  to  the  amelioration  of  slavery  we  must 
look  to  the  South.  In  a  pastoral  issued  by  the  bishops  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  the  Confederate  states,  at  their  first 
convention,  the  slaveholders  are  reminded  that  it  is  their  duty,  "  as 
Christian  men,  so  to  arrange  this  institution  as  not  to  necessitate 
the  violation  of  those  sacred  relations  which  God  has  created,  and 
which  man  cannot,  consistently  with  Christian  duty,  annul.  The 
systems  of  labour  which  prevail  in  Europe,  and  which  are,  in  many 
respects,  more  severe  than  ours,  are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  all 
necessity  for  the  separation  of  parents  and  children,  and  of  husbands 
and  wives;  and  very  little  care  on  our  part  would  rid  the  system 
upon  which  we  are  about  to  plant  our  national  life  of  these  features. 

We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  public  sentiment  is 

rapidly  becoming  sound  on  these  matters,  and  that  the  legislatures  of 
severflJ  of  the  Confederate  states  have  already  taken  steps  towards  this 
consummation."  What  the  nature  of  these  steps  is,  in  the  absence 
of  any  intelligence  from  the  South,  we  do  not  know ;  and  any  altera- 
tion extending  merely  to  these  features  in  Southern  slavery  would 
leave  many  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  system  untouched.  But  a 
great  advance  has  been  made,  when  it  is  once  recognised  that  slaves 
have  rights,  however  imperfect  may  be  the  sanctions  by  which  the 
masters  are  bound  to  discharge  their  corresponding  duties. 

The  autumn  elections  resulted  in  a  series  of  democratic  victories. 
The  Democrats  were  successful  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana ; 
and  in  the  great  state  of  New  York  they  elected  the  Governor, 
fifteen  out  of  eighteen  members  of  Congress,  and  half  the  State 
House  of  Assembly.  The  questions  on  which  these  elections  turned 
wefte  not  so  much  the  policy  of  prosecuting  the  war, — that  is  not 
yet  an  open  question  in  the  Federal  states, — as  the  constitutional 
character  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  President  for  that  pur- 
pose. **  I  deny,"  said  Mr.  Seymour,  the  newly-elected  Gk)vernor  of 
New  York,  in  his  inaugural  message,  "  that  this  rebellion  can  sus- 
pend a  single  right  of  the  people  ia  the  loyal  states.  I  denounce 
the  doctrine  that  the  civil  war  in  the  South  takes  away  from  the 
loyal  North  the  benefits  of  one  principle  of  civil  liberty."  The  acts  of 
President  Lincoln  were  open  to  objection  on  two  principal  grounds. 
In  the  first  place,  they  were  assumptions  by  the  executive  of  the 
powers  reserved  by  the  constitution  to  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Qt)vemment.  By  his  proclamation  of  the  24th  of 
September  1862,  not  only  "  all  rebels  and  insurgents,  their  aiders 
and  abettors,"  but  "  all  persons  discouraging  volunteer  enlistments, 
resisting  militia  drafts,  or  guilty  of  any  disloyal  practice,"  were  re- 
moved from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  made 
''subject  to  martial  kw,  and  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by 
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ootirts'-martial  or  military  commission.*'    These  militaty  tribimalc 
were  also  made  the  sole  judges  of  what  ooiurtitates  a  **  dislojal  prac- 
tice,"' since  **  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  in  respect  to  all 
persons  arrested,  or  who  are  now,  or  hereafter  during  the  rebellion 
shall  be,  imprisoned  in  anj  fort,  (»mp,  arsenal,  military  prison,  or 
other  place  of  confinement,  by  any  military  authority,  or  by  the 
sentence  of  any  court-martial  or  military  commission."    Urns,  by 
the  joint  operation  of  the  two  clauses,  the  President  was  enabled,' 
at  his  discretion,  to  create  any  number  of  new  crimes  not  known 
to  the  law, — which   is  a  usurpation   of  the  legislative  power, — 
and  to  entrust  the  trial  of  the  offenders,  not  to  the  ordinary  judges, 
but  to  tribunals  of  his  own  appointment, — ^which  is  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  judicial  power.     In  the  second  place,  the  President's 
acts  were  assumptions  by  the  Federal   authority  of  powers   not 
delegated  by  the  constitution  to  the  Federal  Government  at  all. 
''The  penons  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  emancipation  proclama- 
iaon  are  held  to  service  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  states  in  which 
they  reside,  enacted  by  state  authority,  as  dear  and  unquestionable, 
under  our  system  of  government,  as  any  law  passed  by  any  state 
on  any  subject."^     If,  therefore,  this  proclamation  is  valid,  tJiere  is 
no  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  several  states  which  it  is  not 
competent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  commit  at  his  discretion,  on   the 
plea  of  military  necessity.     From  any  further  temptation  to  err 
in  the  former  of  these  directions  the  Congress  which  came  to 
end  on  the  3d  of  March  has  completely  relieved  him.     By  one 
act  passed  during  the  last  week  of  the  session,  the  President  is 
empowered  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  of  habeas  corpus 
whenever  he  may  think  it  necessary  to  do  so.     By  a  second  act 
he  is  empowered  to  recruit  the  army  by  a  conscription  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  country,  without  paying  any  regard  to  state 
boundaries,  or  being  subject  to  any  interference  from  the  state 
governments.     Thus,  in  his  second  attack  on  the  constitution,  he 
has  been  able  to  make  Congress  an  accomplice.     The  Democrats 
were  unable  to  make  any  serious  opposition   to  the  passing  of 
either  of  these  measures,  partly  from  their  dread  of  the  unpopularity 
which  still  attends  upon  any  want  of  vigour  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  partly  because,  by  being  parties  to  the  coercion  of  the 
South,  they  have  cut  away  from  under  them  their  old  standing 
ground  of  non-interference  with  state  rights. 

*  Executiye  Power,  by  Judge  Curtis. 
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of  deceit,  160,  x6x;  evidences  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  Matinees 
Hojfaks,  and  reasons  why  it  could 
not  be  inchided  in  his  works,  X62- 
X71 

Freedom  necessary  for  soienttfic  ad- 
vancement, XQ4, 105 

Freeman  (£.  A.),  History  of  Federal 
Government  m>m  the  foundation 
of  the  Achaian  Leajg^e  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  United  States,  re- 
viewed, 587-589 

Free  Thought,  Critical  History  oi^  in 
reference  to  the  Christian  Beligion, 
by  A.  S.  Farrar,  reoieufed,  659- 
665 

French  Constitution  of  1 795,  estimate 
of,  64s 

^reacA  Smpire,  FinanceB  ^die,  374- 
397;  increase  in  the  expenditure 
of  ^  European  states,  374,  375; 
table  of  the  progress  of  receipts  in 
ditto,  374  f note);  what  centralisar- 
tion  is,  370;  causes  of  the  increase 
of  the  continental  budgets,  377, 
378;  comparison  of  the  French 
financed  in  the  bndeets  of  1852  and 
1864,  378-387;  table  of  augmenta- 
tions in  the  revenue,  383;  table  of 
the  expenditure  in  1852  and  1864, 
384 ;  state  of  the  public  debt  and 
the  sinking  fund,  387-391 ;  supple- 
mentary or  extraordinary  credits, 
39X-394;  M.  Fould*s  financial  in- 
novations, 394-396;  the  increase  of 
continental  Dudgets  owing  to  cen- 


tralisatkm  and  conscription,  396, 

397 
Frenchwomen  in  the  eighteenth  cex^ 

tnry,  by  £.  and  J.  de  Gonoonrt, 

reviewed^  632-634 
Fronde's  History  of  England,  noticed, 

2X8 

Gams  (P.  B.),  Die  Kirchengeschichte 

von  Spanien,  rerteveei,.  208-2x0 
Geoloey,  see  Xjwfl  on  the  Antiquity 

German  History  from  the  death  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  by  L.  Hiinsser, 
reviewed,  642-645 

German  literature,  dynastic  charac- 
ter of,  652,  653 

German  Nation,  Three  Words  to  the, 
on  Democracy,  Nationality,  and 
Napoleonism,  by  B.  Cameri,  re- 
vioped,  6c  c  656 

German  ( Old)  Poetry  in  Bavaria,  His- 
tory of,  by  Dr.  Holland,  reviewed^ 
221-223 

German  Powers  naturally  opposed 
to  the  Crimean  war,  43  x 

Germany,  Federal  reform  in  (Cur- 
rent Events),  304-308 

-^— ,  Artistic  Excuraion  in,  by 

A.  Daroel,  reviewed,  291 

Gerson's  denunciation  of  gambling 
at  Christmas,  X40 

Gerth  van  W\)k  (j.  H.),  Specimen 
historico  -  theologicum,  exhibens 
Historiam  Ecclesise  Ultn^ectixue 
Romano-CatholicsB  male  Jansenis- 
ticffi  dictse  submittit  J.  A.  G.  van 
W.,  reviewed,  277,  278 

Gibbon's  Declixie  and  Fall,  charac- 
ter of,  591,  502 

Giboyer,  le  Fils  de,  par  E.  Angier, 
reviewed,  666-669 

Gindely  (A.),  Meine  Forschungen  in 
fi^mden  und  einheimischen  Archi- 
ven,  reviewed,  235,  236 

Gladstone's  (Mr.)  speech  at  Newcastle 
on  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
States,  300 

Gods  and  Heroes,  Tales  of  the,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  reviewed,  576-579 

Groethe's  Faust,  Dr.  Kenealy's  poem 
illustrative  of,  670-674 

Golden  Meadows  of  El  Ma^udi,  re- 
viewed, 2x1,  2x2 

Goncourt  (E.  and  J.  de).  La  Femme 
au  dix-httitidme  si^le,  reviewed, 
632-634 

Gordon  (Mrs.),  Memoir  of  Professor 
WUson,  reviewed,  260-264 

Government,  Dialogue  on  the  best 
form  o^  by  Sir  George  C.  Lewis, 
reviewed,  65  x,  652 
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GoTernmcnt,  merits  of  various  kinds 

of,  656 
Graham  (John)  of  Claverhouse,  Me- 
morials of,  by  M.  Napier,  reviewed, 
236,  237 
Greece,  early  civilisation  of,  108, 109 
Greek  Federations,  History  of  the,  by 
E.  A.  Freeman,  reviewed^  587-589 
Greek  lexicography,  593-594 
Greek  mythology'  and  its  connection 
with    the    legends    of  the    other 
branches  of  tne  Aryan  race,  576- 

578 

Greek  Revolution  (Current  Events), 
319-325 

Grey  (Lady  Jane)  and  her  Platonic 
studies,  620,  621 

Griechenlands  Schicksale,  vom  An- 
fang  des  Befreiungs-Krie^s  bis 
auf  die  gegenwiirtige  Krisis,  von 
Dr.  II.  W.  J.  Thiersch,  reviewed, 
652-655 

Grimblot  (P.),  on  the  date  of  Panini, 
198 

Grossdeutsch  party  in  Germany  (Cur- 
rent Events),  305-308 

Gu^rin  (Eugenie  de).  Journal  et  Let- 
tres,  reviewed,  272-274 

Guizot,  Histoire  Parlementaire  de 
France,  1819  k  1848,  reviewed,  650, 
651 

Haas  (E.)  on  the  Indian  marriage 

ritual,  197 
Hallam  (Arthur   H.),   Remains    in 

prose  and  verse,  reviewed,  647-650 
Hausser  (L.),  Deutsche  Geschichte 

vom  Tode  Friedrichs  des  Grossen 

bis  zur  grilndung  des  Deutschen 

Bundes,  vols.  ii.  and  iil,  reviewed, 

642-645 
Heathen,  dim  trace  of  a  perception 

among  the,  of  the  coming  of  Christ, 

129-131 
Hebrew  Language,  Rudiments  of  the, 

by   Dr.  C.    H.    Vosen,    reviewed, 

567 
HerscheFs  (Sir  John)  summary  of 

the  influence  of  science  upon  in- 
dustry, 123,  124 
llerzog  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Wal- 

denses  506  et  seq. 
Hesychii  Alexandrini  Lexicon,  re- 

censuit  M.  Schmidt,  reviewed,  593- 

596 
History,  action  of  scientific  thought 

upon,.  103,  104 
Holland  (Dr.  H.),  Geschichte  der  alt- 

deutschen  Dichtkunst  in  Bayem, 

reviewed,  22i«-223 
Holmes*  (A.)  edition  of  the  Midias 

of  Demosthenes,  review^,  205 


Holy  Places,  stirring  up  by  Frmace 
of  the  question  of  the,  399-40 

Homer's  Odyssey,  reproduced  in  dra- 
matic blank  verse,  by  T.  S.  Nor- 
gate,  reviewed,  579-582 

Homer's  (L.)  excavations  in  the 
delta  of  ihe  'Sile,  471-47  J 

•  translation  of  Villari's  His- 


to^    of  G.  Savonarola,  reviewed, 

616,  617 
Howson  (J.  S.),Deaconesses,rmevof, 

278-280 
Hudson  (R  M.),  The  Second  War  of 

Independence  in  America,  revietoed, 

6<6-659 
Huillard-Brcholles,  Historia  Diplo- 

matica,  noticed,  613 
Humbert- Bazile  on  the  authorship 

of  the  Matiniee  Royalet,  169 
Hume's  blunder  with  regard  to  parish 

registers,  433       . 
Hurd  (Bishop)  as  Whackum  to  Wax^ 

burton's  Sidrophel,  639 
Hurter  (F.  von],  Wallenstein's  Tier 

letxte  Lebensjahre,  reviewed,  629- 

631 

lBX-Ei/-ATHmi  Chronlcon  quod  per- 
fectissimum  inscribitur,  voL  viiL, 
reviewed,  605 

Ibn-Khaldun,  Prolegomena  to  his 
g^at  work,  noticec^  6o| 

Illegitimate  children,  mode  of  enter- 
ing them  in  the  parish  registers, 

449 

India,  earljr  history  of,  196,  197 

,  (British),  account  of  the  growth 

of  cotton  in,  12-25 

Indian  marriage  ritual,  on  the  an- 
cient, 197 

Industry,  relations  between,  and  phy- 
sical science,  10  x,  120-124 

Inspiration,  various  theories  of,  561- 

5^5 

Ireland,  university  education  in,  see 
University  Edvcathn 

,  unsatisfactory  state  of  regis- 
tration in,  436-439 

,  Temare  of  land  in,  34^373! 

disaffection  of  Ireland,  346;  mis- 
chief of  the  Irish  Church  Estab- 
lishment, 346;  want  of  sympathy 
between  the  peasantry  and  the 
gentry,  347;  bad  working  of  laws 
relating  to  land,  348 ;  translation 
of  the  Brehon  Laws,  348-349; 
formation  of  the  English  pale,  350; 
real  conquest  of  the  country  in  die 
reigns  of  Elisabeth  and  James  I., 
351 ;  Sir  John  Davies's  part  in  this 
conquest,  351;  extract  from  his 
work,  on  the  Tenure  of  Land,  352- 
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354;  atteinpt  to  adopt  the  same 
system  in  Ireland  as  in  England, 

the  for- 

notice  of 
Petty  *s'lE*olitical  Anatomy 
of  Ireland,  360-362 ;  state  of  the 
people  in  1672,  361,  362;  iniquitous 
legislation  to  keep  down  the  Ca- 
tholic proprietors  of  land,  363,  364; 
effects  of  the  county  franchise, 
3^41  365 ;  opposition  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  306 ;  value  of  the  ten- 
ant-right of  Ulster,  166,367;  hard- 
ness of  the  landlords  of  the  south 

[  and  west,  367,  368;  legislation  for 
and  against  the  tenants,  368-370; 
working  of  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act,  371 ;  perfect  religious  equality 
requined,  372;  the  future  not  hope- 
ful, 372,  373 

Isabella  of  Spain,  her  character,  229 

Italy,  Ascham's  opinion  of  the  Eng- 
lish seeking  their  education  in,  622 
,-  movements  of  the  Waldenses 
in,  at  the  present  day,  520,  521 

— ^,  Borne  and  (Current  Events), 
308-319 

Jatakas  (Five),  translated  by  V. 
Fausboll,  reviewed,  198 

Jewish  Church,  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  the,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  re- 
viewed, 565-567 

Johannes  Teutonicus,  his  performing 
Mass  at  three  distant  places  on  the 
same  day,  146 

Kaccataka,  Sutras  of,  198 

Kenealy's  (Dr.  B.  V.)  New  Panto- 
mime, reviewed,  669-674 

Kent's  Hole,  Torquay,  discovery  of 
human  bones  in,  493,  494 

Kessel  (J.  H.),  Antiquitates  Monas- 
terii  S.  Martini  Majoris  Coloni- 
ensis,  reviewed,  223-225 

Kinqlake  on  the  Causes  of  the  Crimean 
War,  308-438;  aim  and  scope  of 
the  worK,  398,  399;  stirring  up  of 
the  question  of  the  Holy  Places, 
399-402 ;  the  motive  of  French 
President  for  interfering  to  be 
found  in  a  wish  to  conciliate  the 
cleigy,  402-404;  policy  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  towards  Turkey, 
404-408;  negotiation  after  Prince 
Mentschikofirs  mission,  408-41  x  ; 
French  and  English  policy  towards 
Turkey  identical,  41 1 ;  review  of 
the  author's  observations  on  the 
movements  of  the  allied  fleets,  412- 
421;  on  the  entry  of  the  fleet  into 
the  Black  Sea  after  the  afiair  of 


Sinope,  4x5-421 ;  Lord  Palmcr- 
ston's  resignation  unconnected  with 
this  movement,  415-4x9;  Lords 
Aberdeen  and  Pahnerston  con- 
trasted, 418;  restrictions  on  the 
two  rival  powers  not  equally 
stringent,  421,  422 ;  evacuation  of 
the  Principalities,  and  the  steps 
that  preceded  it,  422-425;  war 
with  Bussia  opposed  to  the  inter- 
est of  Austria,  424;  causes  which 
determined  the  actual  invasion  of 
the  Crimea,  425-430;  the  author's 
sketch  of  the  character  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  427,  428 ;  vin- 
dication of  the  Aberdeen  cabinet 
from  the  strictures  of  the  author, 
430-432;  the  German  powers  natu- 
rally opposed  to  the  war,  43  x ;  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, 43  x  ;  the  author  biased  in  his 
history,  432 

Kington  (T.  L.),  History  of  Frede- 
rick n..  Emperor  of  the  Bomans, 
reviewed,  613,  6x4 

Knight  (C),  Popular  History  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  viii.,  reviewed,  ^$4r-^S7 

Kopp  '(J.  C.)»  Geschichte  der  ei<%e- 
nossischen  Biinde,  vol.  iii.,  reviewed, 
615,  61& 

La  Cketahdie,  maxims  of,  63 1 

Laemmer  (H.),  Monumenta  Vaticana 
Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  sseculi 
xvi.  illustrantia,  reviewed,  231-233 

Lagarde  (P.  A.  de^,  Constitutiones 
Apostolorum,  reviewed,  207 

Lake  habitations  of  Switzerland,  469- 

471 

Lancashire,  cotton  distress  in  (Cur- 
rent Events),  29JJ-300,  676,  677 

,  foUy  o^  depending  solely 

on  America  for  cotton,  3 

Land,  Tenure 'of,  in  Ireland,  see  /re* 
land 

Langiewicz  (General),  notice  of,  690 
et  seq. 

Luiguage,  see  Philology 

Latham  (B.  G.),  Elements  of  Com- 
parative Philology,  reviewed,  567- 
570 

Leger's  History  of  the  Waldenses, 
noticed,  5x8  et  seq. 

Lewis  (Sir  George  C.))  Dialogue  on 
the  best  form  of  Government,  re- 
viewed, 65 X,  652 

Lexicoeraphy  (Greek),  593,  594 

Lin^rd  (Dr.)  and  his  connection 
with  Dr.  Milner,  551,  552 

Literature,  see  Enyfish,  German,  &c. 

Loess  of  the  valleys  oftheBhine  and 
Danube,  488-491 
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Longevity,  curious  error  with  regard 
to  supposed,  442 

Lorraine,  Hecueil  de  Documents  sur 
THistoire  de,  vols,  vi  and  vii.,  re- 
viewed, 137,  238 

Luther's  dogmas,  Dr.  SchenkeFs  re- 
jection of,  281 

Luynes  (Due  de),  M^moires  sur  la 
Cour  de  Louis  XV,  reviewed,  238, 

Ly£  OR  the  Antiquity  of  Man^^^S- 
503;  advance  of  science,  456;  is  it 
necessary  to  change  the  received 
chronolo^?  456>4S7;  Sir  Charles 
Ly ell's  claim  to  be  heard,  457, 
458;  action  of  water  and  ice  upon 
rocks,  458-460 ;  changes  constancy 
taking  place  in  the  beds  of  rivers 
and  of  th^  ocean,  460-462;  con- 
clusions from  these  changes,  463- 
465 ;  four  great  divisions  of  the 
rocks  made  by  geologists,  465-467; 
peat-bogs  in  Denmark,  467-469; 
take  habitations  of  Switzerland, 
469-471;  excavations  in  the  delta 
of  the  Nile,  471-473 ;  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  and  the  evidence  of 
the  antiquity  of  man  in  the  Ameri- 
can contment,  473-480;  change  of 
level  in  Scotland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  480,  481 ;  the  hypothesis 
of  ages  of  stone,  bronie,  and  iron 
too  perfect  to  be  true,  48 1-486;  no 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
age  of  the  Danish  peat-bogs,  the 
Nile  mud,  &c.,  486, 487;  the  loe»s 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,  488-49 1 ;  flint  instruments 
in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  491, 
492;  Dr.  Schmerling^s  investigsr 
tion  into  the  contents  of  the  ''bone 
caves,"    493;   Kent's  Hole,  Tor- 

2uay,  493,  494;  excavations  in  the 
Irixham  cave,  494,  495;  ancient 
burial-place  near  Aurignac,  495, 
496;  the  glacial  period,  497;  the 
theory  of  the  antiquity  of  man 
not  opposed  to  revelation,  498; 
changes  of  level,  499;  traditions 
not  to  be  rejected,  500 ;  contradic- 
tory nature  of  theories  not  inju- 
rious to  science,  501 ;  osteological 
character  of  the  skulls  found,  501, 
502 

Macaclat  (Lord),  Public  Life  of,  by 
the  Bev.  F.  Arnold,  reviewed,  257- 
260 

Machinery  depattment  in  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1862,  125 

Mack's  (General)  conduct  at  the 
capitulation  of  Ulm,  643-645 


MaUei 


Macknigfat  (T.),  Life  of  Henry  St 
John,  Tiscount  Boliogbroke,  re- 
viewed, 634-637 

Ma^udi,  Les  Prairies  d*Or,  reviewed, 
21X,  2x2 

Maintenon  (Madame  de)  eC  sa  fit- 
mille,  par  H.  Bonhomme,  rtvwemed^ 
631,  632 

'let's  (Dr.)  account  of  the  ooCton 
cultivation  in  the  United  States,  5 
etseq. 

Man,  Lyell  on  the  antiquity  ot,  see 

Mani,  seine  Lehre  and  seine  Schrif- 

ten,  von  6.  Pliigel,  reviewed^  a  10, 

211 
Manufactures,  eifect  of  chemistry  on, 
125-127 

of  Spam,  70-73 

Marriage  ritual,  on  the  ancient  In- 

dian,  197 
Martens  (C.  von),  Vor  fiinfar  Jafa- 

ren;  Tagebuch  meines  Feldsugs 

in  Rnssland  1812,  reviewed,  242, 

243 
Masters  in   the  royal    navy,  their 

anomalous  position,  334-336 
Matinees  Royales,  ou  TArt  de  B^- 

ner,  de  Fred^e  H,  reviewed,  155 

et  seq. 
— — ^ ,  evidences  of  its  au- 
thenticity, 162-171 
Maxmilian   (King)  of  Bavaria,  his 

encouragement  of  learning,  2a  x 
Mavne  (R.  C),  Four  years  in  British 

(Columbia  and  Vancouver's  Islaiid, 

reviewed^  290-291 
Mayor's  (J.  £.  B.)  efition  of  Am 

Cham's  Scholemaster,rev»n(«d^  619- 

622 
Meal-divination,  147 
Medcalfe   (Dr.  Nicholas),  asecdole 

of,  619,  620 
Men  vale  (C),  History  of  the  Romans 

under   the  Empire,  voL  vii.,  re- 
viewed, 589-593 
M^rode  (Comte  Felix  de).  Vie  du, 

reviewed,  268-470 
Mesopotamia,  Scientiflc  Expedition 

in,  by  J.  Oppert,  reviewed,  572, 

573 

Mevnell  (Dr.)  and  (}anon  Northcote, 
the  Colenso  controversy  considered 
from  the  Catholic  stand-point,  rv- 
viewed,  563-565 

Middle  Ages,  History  of  the,  by  W. 
Piitz,  reviewed,  219,  220 

MUner  and  kig  Times,  5  j  1-5  57;  divi- 
sions of  the  Cathouc  body  on 
political  and  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, 531-535;  attempts  in  1783 
to  substitute  Bishops  for  Yicars- 


TTiniix, 
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Apostolic,  534,  535;  character  of 
Cnarles  Buder,  536, 537;  cliaracter 
•  and  opinions  of  ifoseph  Berington, 
538-54.X  ;  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Dr.  Milner,  541-547; 
his  opposition  to  the  veto,  548; 
changed  relative  positions  of  Mil- 
ner  and  the  Catholic  Board,  549; 
his  opposition  to  the  Pope,  549, 
550;  his  influence,  551 ;  nreponder- 
ance  of  the  Irish  Catholics  subse- 
quent to  Emancipation,  55a;  Uie 
English  Catholic  party  not  po> 
litical,  553-555;  the  emancipation 
a  concession  to  force,  553,  554; 
9  Milner  as  the  founder  of  Uie  Gothic 
reyival  amone  English  Catholic^, 
555,  ^56 ;  influence  of  those  con- 
rerted   from   Protestantism,  556, 

Missions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  188, 
x8p 

Mississippi  vallev  and  the  evidence 
of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  the 
American  continent,  473-480 

Monarchies  (Fivegreat)  of  the  An- 
cient Eastern  World,  by  G.  Baw- 
linson,  reviewed,  194-190 

Monasteries  the  early  home  of  physi- 
cal science,  1 19-120 

Morel's  (G.)  account  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Waldenses,  514  et  seq. 

Morison  (J.  C.)t  Life  and  Times  of 
Saint  Bernard,  Abbot  of  dair- 
vaux,  reviewed  J  608-61  a 

Moses,  Divine  Legation  of,  by  War- 
burton,  noticed,  637,  638 

,  see  Pentateuch 

Mouy  (C.  de),  Don  Carlos  et  Phi- 
lippe n,  reviewed,  623-625 

Miifler  (Adam),  his  theories  on  po- 
litical economy,  86 

Mummers  (English),  143 

Muscovite  (Young)  party,  285 

(Greek)  and  its  connec- 


tion with  the  legends  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  576- 
578 

Names  (Christian),  confusion  arising 
from  giving  the  same  to  seyertu 
children,  450,  451 

Napier  (M.),  Memorials  of  the  Life 
of  John  (rraham  of  Claverhouse, 
Viscount  Dundee,  reviewed,  236, 
237 

Nationalverein  of  Germany  (Current 
Events),  304-308 

Navy  Discipline  and  Efficiency,  327- 
345 ;  seamanship  required  for 
steam-vessels,  327,  328 ;  discipline 
of  the  army  and  navy  contrasted. 


329,  330 }  power  of  the  captain  of 
a  vessel,  329-33 1;  effect  of  the  new 
regulations  on  the  crew,  331-333  ; 
changes  in  the  relative  rank  of 
officers,  3  J  3,  334;  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  the  masters,  334-336;  a 
new  system  of  retirement  required, 
336;  a  check  on  the  Admiralty 
wanted,  336, 337;  badness  of  naval 
officers'  pay,  388-340;  some  things 
in  the  condition  of  the  seamen 
require  change,  341,  ^42;  numbers 
and  present  state  of  tne  navy,  343- 

345 

Newcastle  (Duke  of),  Einglake's 
sketch  of  the  character  o^  427, 
428 

New  Pantomime,  by  E.  V.  Kenealy, 
reviewed,  669-674 

Nibelungen  Lay,  221,  222 

Nicholas  (Emperor),  his  policy  to- 
wards Turkey,  404-408 

Niehues  (B.),  Geschichte  des  Ver- 
hiiltnisses  zwischen  Kaiserthum 
upid  Papsthum  im  Mitteklter,  re- 
viewed, 220,  221 

Nile,  excavations  in  the  delta  of  the, 

471^73 

Noctes  Ambrosianse,  260  et  seq. 

Norgate's  (T.  S.)  Transktion  of  Ho- 
mer's Odyssey  reviewed,  579-^82 

North  (Christopher),  a  Memoir  of 
Professor  Wuson,  reviewed,  260- 
264 

Northcote  (Canon)  and  Dr.  Mey- 
nell,  the  Colenso  controversy  con- 
sidered from  the  Catholic  stand- 
point, reviewed,  563-565 

Northcote  (Sir  Stafford),  Twenty 
Years  of  Financial  Policy,  reviewed, 
264-266 

O^CoNNELL,  his    opposition    to   the 

Catholic  Listitute,  555 
,  proposed  statue  of  (Cur- 
rent Events),  302-304 
Odyssey,  Norfi;ate's    translation    of 

tne,  reviewed,  579-582 
Offham,   near   Arundel,    C!hristmas 

superstitions  at,  148 
Oldfield,  (Mrs.)  buried  in  Brussels 

lace,  446 
Oporto  (Bishop  of),  his  speech  in  the 

PortugueseparUament,  71 1-7 13 
Oppert  (J),  ibcpedition  Scientifique 

en  Mesopotamie,  reviewed,  sy^t  573 
Oratorian  Lives  of  the  Saints,  noticed, 

173 
Orley  Farm,  by  A-  Trollope,  reviewed, 

291-204 
Ortes  (G.),  his  theories  on  political 

economy,  84-86 
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Orthodox  Journal,  Dr.  Milner's  or- 


gan, 549 
Otho,  1      ■ 


,  late  Kine  of  Greece,  321,  654 
Otto's  (Dr.)  emtion  of  the  works  of 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  reviewed, 
%ojy  208 

Pagan  errors  mixed  with  Christmas 
festivities,  131 

Pali  language,  19S 

Pabner's  (Rev.  C.  E.)  edition  of 
Sophocles^  (Edipos  Coloneus,  re- 
viaoed,  aoa-204 

Palmerston  (Lord),  415  et  seq. 

Panslavism,  682-683 

Pantomime  (New),  by  E.  V.  Kenealy, 
reviewed,  660-674 

Papacy  and  the  Einpire,  History  of 
the  relations  between,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  by  Dr.  B.  Niehues, 
reviewed,  220,  221 

"Papists"  and  ** Catholics,'-'  division 
between,  in  England,  532,  533 

Paris,  Notice  et  Extraits  des  Manu- 
scrits  de  la  Bibliothdque  Impcriale, 
tome  xix.  partie  1,  reviewed,  605 

Parith  Registers,  433-455  ;  registers 
of  births  and  deaths  at  Athens  and 
Rome,  433, 434;  meagreness  of  the 
monastic  registers,  434 ;  introduc- 
tion ofparochial  registers  by  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  434,  435 ;  in 

England  by  Thomas  Cromwell, 
435 ;  unsatisfactory  state  of  re- 
pstration  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, 435-439;  opposition  to  Crom- 
well's order  for  keeping  registers, 
439-441;  ordinance  by  the  clergy 
of  Canterbury  in  1597,  441,  44A ; 
Canons  of  1603,  442,  449;  state 
of  the  registers  during  the  Civil 
Wars,  A43,  444. ;  law  for  burying 
in  woollen  in  1667,  and  specimens 
of  the  entries  made  in  the  rasters 
of  burials,  444.-44.6;  bad  e&ct  of 
the  Taxation  Acts  of  1694  and 
1695,  and  the  Stamp  Act  of  1783, 
44.6,  447^  Sir  Geoi^  Rose's  Act, 
447,44.8;  extracts  from  baptismal 
registers,  44^-453; burial  re- 
gisters, 453-455 

Peat-bogs  in  Denmark,  on  the  age 
of,  467-469, 486 

Peel  (Sir  Robert),  mischievous  ap- 
pointment of,  as  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  34,  35 

Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua 
critically  examined  by  Bishop  Co- 
lenso,  reviewed,  561-563 

Per  in' s  Political  'Economy,  84-100 ; 
early  writers  on  political  economy, 
84;  opinions  of  G*  Ortes,  84-86; 


of  A.  Muller,  86;  want  of  a 

political  economy  constructed  on 
Catholic  principles,  87,  88;  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  M.  Ferin*s 
work,  88,  80 ;  moral  and  religions 
bearings  or  political  eoonomj,  S9- 
93  ;  the  author's  opinions  on  YkiB- 
to^>  93*  94*  selfishness  as  the  basis 
of  political  economy,  05,  96 ;  self- 
sacrifice  the  summit  of  the  author's 
system,  Q6-99;  the  author's  views 
on  population,  99, 100 

Perrin,  Histoire  des  Vaudois,  noticed, 
517  et  sea. 

Petronii  Arbitri  Satirarum  Beliqoiae, 
ex  recensione  F.  Buecheleri,  re- 
viewed,  206, 207 

PetUr's  (Sir  W.)  Political  Anatomy 
of  Ireland,  noticed,  360-362 

Philip  IL  of  Spain,  excommunication 
of,  627 

Philology  (Comparative),  Elements 
of,  by  h.  6.  Latham,  reviewed,  567- 

'  losophy  (Greek),  History  of  the 
growth  o(  by  C.  A.'  Brandis^  re- 
viewed, 585,  586 

,  Sketch  of  the  History  of, 

by  Dr.  F.  Ueberweg,  reviewed,  586 

,  Greek  and  Egyptian,  199, 


>  (Scholastic),  growth  of  the, 


Plul^ 


1x8,  X19 
Pigs  supposed  to  be  able  to  predict 

the  future,  147 
Pitra  (Cardinal),  598 
Pitt*s  (William)  overture  to  Pius  VI.. 

700 
Pius  IX.  (Pope),  on  the  advanta^ 

that  would  result  from  his  malung 

England  a  refuge,  698 
Platonism,   History  of,  by  H.  von 

Stein,  reeiewed,$%^,  587 
Poland  (Current  Events),  677-6^5 

■  a  victim  to  expediency  in  its 
partition,  156 

Police  of  Paris,  276 
Political  economy,  see  Pirin's 

■  ,  (German)  in  the 

sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, by  W.  Boscher,  reviewed, 
233-^35 

Poor,  liberality  to  the,  a  universal 

characteristic  of  Christmas,  150 
Pope  (the),  on  the  advantages  that 

would  result  from  his  residence  in 

England,  698 
,  temporal  power   of  (Current 

Events),  311  et  sea. 
Pope's  (Alex.)  friendship  for  Bishop 

Warburton,  638 
Pope's  (B.  A.)  edition  of  £.  H.  Hud- 
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son's  Second  War  of  Independence 

in  America,  reoUwai,  656-659 
Population,  Pyrin's  views  qn,  99,  100 
Pork    an    indispensable   part    of  a 

Christmas  festival  in  Scandinavian 

countries,  139,  140 
Portugal,  Church  and  State  in  (Cur- 
rent Events),  705-713 
Portuguese  in  India,  618 
Preuss  (Dr.)  on  the  authorship  of 

the  MaHnies  Royalesy  165  et  seq. 
Prophecy  by  means  of  animals,  147 
Prudentius,  notice  of  his  hynm  on 

the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  132 
Pur^tory,  whether  the  doctrine  was 

rejected  by  the  Waldenses,   511, 

512 
Piita  fW.),  Die  Geschichte  des  Mit- 

telaiters  in  abgerundeten  Gemal- 

den,  revMwe^,  219,  220 

QtTBEN's  College,  Ireland,  36  et  sea. 

Queensland  likelv  to  rival  the  Soutn- 
em  states  of  America  as  a  cotton- 
growing  country,  30 

Rat7Meb*8  (von)  Geschichte  der  Ho- 
henstaufen,  noticed,  613 

Bavenstein  (E.  G.),  Russians  on  the 
Amur,  remmoed,  286-288 

Bawlinson  (G.\  Five  Great  Mon- 
archies of  the  Ancient  Eastern 
World,  reviewed,  194-196 

Registers  (Parish),  see  ParuA  Regis' 
ters 

Religion,  effect  of,  on'  a  nation,  187 

of  the  ancients,  the  want  of 

a  knowledge  of,  576 

Reumont  (A.  von),  Zeitgenossen,Bio- 
grafien  und  EArakteristiken,  re- 
viewed, 270-272 

Reusens  (E.  H.  J.),  Anecdots  Adri- 
an! Sexti,  reviewed,  230,  231 

Revue  d'Histoire  et  d  Archeologie, 
reviewed,  225,  226 

Richelieu's  Correspondence,  noticed, 

»35 

Rieger's  (G.  C.)  account  of  the  Pro- 
testants who  emigrated  from  Salz- 
burg, 518 

Robin,  legend  of  the  origin  of  its  red 
breast,  135 

Romans,  practical  character  of  the, 
114,  115 

,  Saturnalia  of  the,  as  con- 
nected with  Christmas,  130 

under  the  Empire,  History  of 

the,  by  C.  Merivale,  voL  vii.,  re- 
viewed, 589-593 

Rome,  Christian  Inscriptions  of,  by 
J.  B.  de'  Rossi,  vol.  i.,  reviewed, 
598-604 
VOL.  II. 


Rome,  registers  of  births  and  deaths 

in  ancient,  433 
^—  and  Italy  (Current  Events),  308- 

310;  695-705 
Roscher  (W.),  Die  Deutsche  National- 

okonomik    an    der    Granzscheide 

des  16 ten  und  17ten  Jahrhunderts, 

reviewed,  233-^35 
Rose's  (Sir   George)  Act    for   im- 
proving   Parish    Registers,    447, 

448 
Rossi  (J.  B.  de'),  Inscriptiones  Chris- 

tianse  Urbis  Romse  septimo  saeculo 

antiquiores,  voL  i.,  reviewed,  598- 

604 
Roth  (E.),  Geschichte  unserer  abend- 

liindischen    Phllosophle,  reviewed, 

199,  200 
Rouge  (E.  de),  Rituel  fimeraire  des 

anciens  Egyptiens,  reviewed,  198, 

199 
Russell's  (Odo)  intendew  with  Pope 

Pius  EX.,  696,  697 
Russian  War,  see  Kinglake  on  the 

Causes  of  the  Crimean  War 

Sainsbubt's  (W.  N.)  Calendar  of 
State-Paj^rs,  Colonial  Series,1513- 
1616,  reviewed,  617-619 

Saint-Martin  (L.  C.  de)  and  Kirch- 
berger  Correspondance  inedite,  re- 
viewed, 240-242 

Saints,Oratorian  Lives  of  the,  noticed, 
173 

Saints  (Invocation  of  the),  the  doc- 
trine rejected  by  the  Waldenses, 

5" 

Saint  Winifrid's,  or  the  World  of 
School,  reviewed,  665,  666 

Saturnalia  of  the  Romans  as  con- 
nected with  Christmas,  130 

Savonarola  (Girolamo),Historv  of,  by 
P.  Villari,  translated  by  L.  Homer, 
reviewed,  616,  617 

Schenkel  (Dr.),  Die  kirchliche  Frage 
und  ihre  protestantische  Losung 
in  Zusammenhang  mit  den  nation- 
alen,  Bestrebungen  und  mit  beson- 
derer  Beziehung  auf  die  neuesten 
Schriften  J.  J.  I.  von  Dollinger's 
und  Bischof  von  Ketteler's,  re- 
viewed, 281-283 

Schmerling's  (Dr.)  investigation  into 
the  contents   of  the  bone -caves, 

493 
Schmidt's  (M.)  edition  of  Hesychlus  s 

Lexicon,  reviewed,  593-596 
Scholastic  philosophy,  growth  of  the, 

118,  119 
Scholemaster  (the),  by  R.  Ascham, 

edited  by  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  reviewed, 

619-622 
3c 
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Schools  (pablic),  education  at,  664, 

665 
Schwaae  (Dr.  J.),  Dogmengeschichte 

der  vomicanischen  Zeit,  reviewed, 

596-598 
Science  (physical),  advance  of,  456 
Scientific  aspects  of  the  Exhibition, 

see  Exhibition 
Scotland,  state    of  registration    in, 

435,  436 
Seamanship  required  for  steam-ves- 
sels, 317,  328 
Senior,  N.  W.,  Biographical  Sketches, 

reviewed^  645-647 
Simancas,  Calendar  of  State-Papers 

preserved  in  the  Archives  of,  re- 

viewedy  227-230 
,  vflJue  of  the  Archives  at, 

»35 
Sinope,  the  entry  of  the  allied  fleet 

into  the  Black  Sea  after  the  aflair 

of,  415-421 
Slave,  effect  of  the  American  War  on 

the  condition  of  the,  2 
Slavery  in  the  Southern  States  of 

America,  657,  658 
Slavonic  race,  numbers  of  the,  68a 
Sophocles,  with  English  notes,  by 

the  Rev.  F.  H.  M.  Blay des,  reviewed, 

200-202 

(Edipus    Coloneus,  with 

notes,  bv  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Palmer, 
reviewed,  202-204 

Spain,  Materials  for  the  History  of 
the  six  last  centuries,  reviewed, 
625-629 

,  Calendar  of  State- Papers  re- 
lating to  the  Negotiations  between 
England  and,  reviewed,  227-230 

,  Church  History  of,  by  Father 

Grams,  reviewed,  208-^10 

— ,  Colonial  policy  of,  618 

,  Material  Eevival  of,   59-83  ; 

decline  of  nations,  59 ;  causes  of 
the  decline  of  Spain,  60,  61 ;  two 
kinds  of  liberty  distinguished,  62 ; 
increase  of  the  population  of  Spain, 
63,  64;  state  ot  agriculture,  65-70; 

the  manufactures,  70-7  j ; 

commerce  and  commercial  legisla- 
tion, 73-75;  financial  state,  76-79; 
public  instruction,  80;  criminal 
statistics,  82;  claim  to  rank  as  a 
great  power,  82,  83 

Speculum  Humanse  Salvationis,  re- 
produit  en  facsimile,  par  J.  P.  Ber- 
jeau,  reviewed,  606-608 

Stanley  (A.  P.),  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
reviewed,  565-567 

Stanley,  see  Derby 

State-Papers,  Calendar   of,  relating 


to  the  Negotiations  between  In- 
land and  Spain,  1485-1509,  re- 
viewed, 227-230 

State-Papers,  Colonial  Series,  1513^ 
1616,  by  W.  N.  Sainsbory,  reviewed, 
617-619 

Steam-vessels,  seamanship  required 
for,  327,  328 

Stein  (H  von)  Sieben  Biicher  sur 
Greschichte  des  Platonismus,  rt- 
viewed,  586,  587 

Strambeiv  (Herr  von)  on  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  64a 

Stratford  de  Bedclilfe's  (Lord)  power 
at  the  Porte,  405 

Sunday,  desecration  of  the,  in  Por- 
tugal, 708 

Sun-worship  among  the  heathens, 
130 

Sutras  of  Kaccayana,  zo8 

Swiss  Confederation,  History  of  the, 
by  <r.  C.  Kopp,  voL  iiL  retfiewed, 
615,616 

Swiss  lake  habitations,  469-471 

Synonyms  in  Sanscrit,  Persian,  Ara- 
bic, and  Hebrew,  568,  569 

Tanhauseb,  l^nd  of^  223 
Techener  on  the  authorship  of  the 

Matiniee  JRoyalee,  163  et  seq. 
Temudschin    der  Unerschutterliche 

von  Dr.  F.  von  Erdmann,  reviewed, 

213-215 
Tenant-right  of  Ulster^  value  of  the, 

366,  367 
Testaments    (Political),  importance 

of,  152 
Theophili   Episcopi  Antiocheni    ad 

Autolycum  libn  trea,  edidit  J.  C. 

T.  Otto,  reviewed,  207, 208 
ThiebauLt  on  the  authorship  of  the 

Matiniee  Royales,  163  et  seq. 
Thiers  (A.),  Histoire  du  Consulat  et 

de    TEmpire,    voL   xx.,  reviewed, 

244-248 
Thiersch  (H.  W.  J.)  Griechenlands 

Schicksale,  vom  Anfang  des  Be- 

fireiungs-Krieges  bis  auf  die  gegen- 

wflrtige  Krisis,  reviewed,  652-655 
Thirty  Years*  War,  629,  630 
Thonissen  (J.  J.)»  Vie  du  Comte  Felix 

de  Merode,  reviewed,  268-270 
Timbs*  account  of  Christmas  super- 
stitions at  Offham,  148 
Tod's  Annals  and  Autiquities  of  Ra- 

jast'han,  noticed,  2x4 
Tomber|:    (C.    J.\    Ibn-el-Athiri 

Chronicon    quoa    perfectissimum 

inscribitur,  voL  viii.,  reviewed,  605 
Torjrism,  Bolingbroke's  attempt  to 

throw  a  mantle  of  philosophy  over, 

635 
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Toomay,  Etude  sur  lea  principftux 
Monuments  de,  par  B.  du  Mortier, 
reviewed,  226 

Towne  as  a  literary  slaye  to  Bishop 
Warburton,  640 

Trent  (Council  of),  documents  re- 
lating to,  625,  626 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  39,  40 

TroUope  (A.),  Orley  Farm,  reviewed^ 
291-294 

Turkey,  policy  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  towards,  408 

— -,  French  and  English  policy 
towards,  identical,  411 

Ubbebwso  (F.),  Grundriss  der  Gre- 
schichte  der  Philosophic  der  Tor- 
christlichen  Zeit,  reviewed,  586 

Ulm,  capitulation,  643,  644 

Ulster,  yalue  of  the  tenant-right  of, 
366,  367 

United  States,  account  of  the  growth 
of  cotton  in,  4-12 

UmveraUjf  Educatum  in  If  eland,  32- 
58 ;  the  wrong  of  having  one  sys- 
tem of  education  for  England  and 
another  for  Ireland,  32-34;  mis- 
chievous appointment  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  as  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
34)  35 ;  foundation  of  the  Catholic 
Uniyersity,  15,  36;  Lord  Carlisle's 
advocacy  of  the  principle  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  3^,  37;  the  god- 
less education  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges, 38;  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
30,  40 ;  principle  of  the  Queen's 
dolleges,  and  the  dislike  evinced 
for  them  by  Catholics,  40-43;  Ca- 
tholics delmrred  from  taking  de- 
grees, 43-4$ ;  danger  of  a  purely 
secular   education,   45-47;    state 

education  in  Belgium,  47, 48; 

in  France,  48-51 ;  object  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  to  destroy  the 
power  of  religion,  51,  52;  Catholics 
should  have  the  same  educational 
advantages  as  Protestants,  52-57 

Vaticana  (Monumenta),  edited  by 

H.  Liemmer,  reviewed,  231-233 
Vaughan's    (Dr.)    Bevolutions    in 

English  History,  noticed,  228 
Veda,  Essai  sur  le,  reviewed,  ^70-572 
Venetian  Diplomacy ;  the  Princes  of 

Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

editea    by  A.  Baschet,  reviewed, 

622,  622 
Venn's  Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 

see  Xavier 
Vicars -Apostolic,  attempts  in  1783 

to  substitute  Bishops  for,  534,  535 
Villari  (P.),  History  of  GiroUuno  Sa- 


vonarola  and  of  his  Times,  trans- 
lated by  L.  Homer,  reviewed,  6i'6, 

ViUette  (Marquis  de),  his  duel,  631 
Vomel's  (Dr.)  edition  of  DemosUie- 

nes,  reviewed,  204,  205 
Vosen  (Dr.  C.  H.),  Rudimenta  Lingus 

Hebraicie,  reviewed,  567 

WaLDENSIAN    FOROXRIB8,   504-530  ; 

Waldus  of  Lyons  the  founder  of 
the  sect,  504,  505;  the  doctrines  of 
the  Waliienses  similar  to  those  of 
the  Cathcdic  Church,  until  the  six- 
teenth century,  506-511$  Purea- 
tory  and  the  Invocation  of  the 
Saints  rejected  by  them,  511,  512  ; 
advance  of  their  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church 
at  the  Reformation,  512^516 ;  the 
history  of  the  Walruses  forged 
to  meet  the  question,  where  was 
the  Protestant  Church  before  the 
Reformation?  5i6-<i8;  fidlacy  of 
the  argument  that  the  Protestants 
have  an  apostolical  succession  dis- 
tinct from  the  Catholic  Church, 
518-520;  movements  of  the  Wal- 
denses  in  Italy  at  the  present  day, 
520,  52 1;  examination  of  the  pro- 
cess of  forgery,  521-530 

Wales  (Prince  of),  marriage  of  (Cur- 
rent Events),  675 

Wallenstein,  Four  last  Tears  of  the 
Life  of,  by  F.  von  Hurter,  reviewed, 
629-631 

— — ,  his  correspondence  with 
Richelieu,  235 

Water  and  ice,  action  of,  upon  rocks, 
458-460 

Waterloo,  Thiers's  account  of  the 
campaign  of,  245 

Wateon  (Rev.  J.  S.),  Life  ofW.  Wai^ 
burton.  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  from 
1760  to  1779,  reviewed,  637-641 

Weale  (W.  H.  J.),  Bruges  et  ses  en- 
virons, reviewed,  226,  227 

Weber  (A.).  "  Indische  Studien,"  re- 
viewed, 197,  198 

Wedding  cards  introduced  at  Paris 
in  1734,  633 

Weil  (Dr.  G.),  Geschichte  des  Ab- 
basiden  Chalifi&ts  in  Egypten, 
vol.  ii.  reviewed,  604,  605 

Weil's  (H.)  edition  of  JBschylus's 
Septem  contra  Thebas,  reviewed, 
582-585 

Wessenberg  (Freiherr  J.  H.  von), 
his  Life  and  Works,  by  Dr.  J. 
I       Beck,  reviewed,  248-250 

Westergaard  (N.  L.),  Ueber  den  alt- 
esten  Zeitraum  der  indischen  Ge- 
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achichte  mit  Bucksicht  anf  die  Lit- 
teratur,  reviewed,  196, 197 

Wevden  (Roger  Van  der),  authen- 
ticity of  a  triptych  by  him,  in  the 
collegiate  school  of  St  Peter  at 
Louvain,  225 

Whigeism  identical  with  political 
truiUi,  253 

Whiston'B  (Hey.  R)  edition  of  De- 
mosthenes, reviewed,  204 

Wielopolski  (Marquis),  notice  of  681 
et  seq. 

William  HI.,  his  little  interest  in  the 
afikirs  of  England,  634 

Wilks,  missionary  priest  of  Bath, 
suspension  from  his  ftmctions,  535, 

537 
Wilson  (Professor),  Memoir  ot  by 

Mrs.  Gordon,  reviewed,  260-264 
Woman  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 

by  £.  and  J.  de  (^noourt,  reviewed, 

632-634 
Woollen,  law  for  burying  in,  1667, 

444-446 
Wright's  (W.)  edition  of  Oaspari's 


Arabic   Qrammar,  reviewed,   212, 

213 

XAvnoi  est  Framcie\*Life  of,  by 
H.  Ve^n,  172-189;  principlea  on 
which  the  author  has  wriu«n  the 
life,  172-174;  proofe  of  t^  mir> 
acles  of  Xavier  considered^  X74- 
x8o ;  notices  of  the  incorruptlon  of 
hi^  body,  180-182 ;  the  author's 
charges  sgainst  Xavier's  charac- 
ter controTerted,  183-185 ;  charge 
against  Xavier  of  leaning  too  much 
on  the  civil  power,  185,  x86;  effect 
of  religion  on  a  nation,  187  ;  mis- 
sions of  the  Catholic  Church,  x88, 
189 

Ximenes  (Cardinal),  the  introducer 
of  parochial  registers,  434,  435 

Yule-loo,  burning  the,  at  Christmas, 
138-139 

Zaxotbki  (Count  Andrew),  notice  ot 
679  et  seq. 


